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HYDROSTATICS; 



T 

Ftuul de- 
iotd, Sec. 



A SCIENCE which treats of the weight, motion, 
and equilibria of h'quid bodies. Under this heBd, 
vot only accounts of the nature and properties of fluids 
in general are introduced, and the laws by which ihcy 
a6^ ; but alfo the art of weighing folid bodies in fluids, 
in order to difcover their fpeci6c gravities. 
*• 

», Sect. L 0/Tlv ids in general. 

Sir Ifaac Newton's definition of a fluid iS) That it is 
a body yielding to any force impreffedy and which 
hatii its parts very cadly moved one among another. 
See Fluidity. 

This definition fuppofes the motion fpoken of pro- 
duced by a partial preiTure ; for in the cafe of an in- 
compreflible fluid, it is demonftraced by Dr Keil, that 
tindery total or an equal preffure, it would be impof- 
fible that the yielding body fhould move. 

The original and constituent parts of flmds are by 
the moderns conceived to be particles rmall, fmooth, 
hard^ .-jind fpherical : according to which opinion, 
every particle is of itfelf a folid or a fixed body ; and» 
when cStafidered fingly, is no fluid, but becomes fo 
only by being joined with other particles of the fame 
kind. From this definition, it hath been concluded 
by fome phtlofophers, that fome fubftances, fuch as 
mercury, are efl*entially fluid, on account of the par- 
ticular configuration of their particles ; but later dif- 
coverics have evinced the fallacy of this opinion, and 
thai fluidity ia truly to be reckoned an effed of heat. 
Sec FLtTiBiTV. 

That fluids haVe vacuities, will appear upon mixing 
fait with water, a certain quantity whereof will be 
diffolved, and thereby imbibed, without enlarging the 
dimenfions. A fluid's becoming more buoyant, is a 
certain proof that its fpeciiic gravity is increafed, and 
of confequence that many of its vacuities are thereby 
fllled: after which it may ftill receive a certain quan- 
tity of other diffoluble bodies, the particies whereof 
are adapted to the vacancies remaining, without adding 
any thing to its bulk, though the abfolute weight of 
the whole fluid be thereby increafed> 

This might be demon ilrated;> by weighing a phial 
of rain-watcT critically, with a nice balance : pour 
this water into a cup, and add fait to it ; refund of 
the clear liquor what will again fill the phial ; an in- 
creafc of weight will be found under the fame dimen- 
fions, from a repletion, as has been faid, of the vacuities 
of the frefh water with ialine particles* 

Vot. IX. Part L 



And as fluids have Tacuitiesi Hyx are not perfccUy 
denfe ; it is alfo probable, that xhey are compounded 
of fmall fpheres of different jliameters, whofe inter- 
fiices may be fucceflively filled with apt materials for 
that purpofe : and the fmaller thefc interftices are, the 
greater will the gravity of the fluid always be. 

For inftance, fuppofe a barrel be filled with bullets 
in the moft: compadk manner, a great many fmall- fliot 
may afterwards be placed in the xntei dices of thofe 
balls, the vacuities of the fliot may then be rcpleniflied 
with a certain quantity of fea-fand ; the interftices of 
the grains of the fand may again be filled with water; 
and thus may the weight of the barrel be greatly 
augmented, without increafing the general bulk. — 
Now this being true with regard to folids, is appli- [^* "*| 
cable alfo to fluids. For inflancc, river-water willpcitw 
diffolve a certain quantity of fait ; after which it will 
receive a certain quantity of fugar j and after that, a 
certain quantity of alum, and perhaps other diiToluble 
bodies, and not increafe its firll dimenfions. 

The more perfcft a fluid is, the more eafily will it 
yield to all impreflions, and the more eafily will the 
parts unite and coalcfce when feparated. A perfeA 
fluid is that whofe parts arc put into motion iy the 
i€qfi force imaginable : an imperfedl one is that whofe 
parts yield to a fmall force, not the Uajl. It is pro- 
bable, that in nature there is no perfed fluid, the ele- 
ment of fire perhaps excepted ; fince we fee that the 
mutual attradiion of the parts of all the fluids, fubjefk 
to. our experiments, renders them cohcfive in fome de- 
gree ; and the more they cling together, the lefs per- 
fect their fluidity is. If, for inftance, a glafs be filled 
with water above the brim, it will vifibly rife to a 
convex fu*face, which, was it a perfeft fluid, free from 
cither tenacity or cohefion, would be impoffible. 

Mercury, the moft perfed fluid we know, is not 
ei^empt from this attradlion ; for fliould the bottom 
of a flat glafs, having a gentle rifing toi«^ard the mid- 
dle, be covered^ thin with quickfilver, a little motion of 
the machine will caufe the fluid foon to feparate from 
the middle, and lie round it 4ike a ring, having edges 
of a confiderable thicknefs. 

But if a like quantity thereof be poured into a gol- 
den cup, it will, on. the contrary, appear higher con- 
fiderably on the fides than in the middle. Which may 
proceed in part, perhaps, from the gold's being of 
great denfity, j^d therefore capable of exerting there- 
on a greater ^JcgfCC of attraftion than other metals. 
Probably too W iftjy V^*PP«n ^oni its having pores of 

A aa 
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2 HYDROS 

Prtf&in •£ to apter difpbfition and magnitude to receive the mi- 
Fluida. ^ jj^^g mcrcarial particlesy than thofe of iron and fomc 
' other metals ; and therdbre the attra6iion of cohefion 
in this experiment may obtain alfo : and every one 
knows how eaQly thefe two bodies incorporate, and 
make a pcrftft amalgama. But the rcafon commonly 
given for the two phenomena is, tKaUmercnry, in the 
|ir(l cafe» attracts itfelf more than it does glafs ; and, 
in the lad cafe, mercury attradls gold more than it 
does iifclf. 

Sir Ifaac Newton held all matter to be onginally 
homogeneous ; and that from the different modifica- 
tions and texture of it alone, all bodies receive their 
various (lru£lure> compofition, and form. In his defi- 
nition of a fluid, he feems to imply, that he thought 
fluids to be compofed of primary folids ; and, in the 
beginning of his Prlnclplay he fpeaks of fand and pow- 
ders as of imperfect fluids. 

Borelli has demonftrated, that the conflltuent parts 

of fiuidb are not fluid, but confident bodies ; and that 

3 the elements of all bodies are perfedly firm and. hard. 

Florentine The incomprefTibility of water, proved by* the Flo- 

cxpcrimcnt.j.^jijjjj^ experiment, is a fufRcient evidence alfo, that 

each primary particle or fplierule thereof i» a perfect 

and impenetrable folid. Mr Locke too, in his EJfay 

on Human UndcrJlamTwg^ admits this to be fo. 

This famous experiment was firft attempted by the 
great lord Verulam, who inclofed a quantity of water 
in lead, and found that it inclined rather to make its 
way through the pores of the metal, than be reduced 
into lefs compafs by any force that could be applied. 
The academics of Florence made this experiment af- 
terwards more accurately with a globe of filver, as 
being a metal lefs yielding and dudile than gold. 
This being filled with water, and well cloftd, they 
found, by hammering gently thereon, that the fpheri- 
city .of the globe was altered to a lefs capacious fi- 
gure (as might geometrically be proved); but a part 
of the water always like dew came through its fides 
before ^this could be obtained. This has been attempted 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, and fo many competent judges, 
on gold and feveral other metals fmce, with equal fuc- 
cefs, that we do i>ot hold any fluid in its natural flate, 
except the air, to be either compreffiblc or cladic— 
In fome experiments by Mr Canton, it hath been ob- 
ferved, that water is more or lefs compreffed accord- 
ing to the different conditution of the atmofphere ; 
whence it hath been concluded that the Florentine 
experiment was erroneous: hut it will not follow, that 
water can be compreffed by any artificial force, bc- 
caufe nature hath a method of comprefling it ; any 
Hiore than that folid metal can be compreffed artifi- 
cially, though we know that very flight degrees of 
heat and cold wiU expand or contra6t its dimenfions. 
See Water, 

Sect. II. Of the Gravity and Prejure of Fluids. 

F!uidk*pref« ^^'^ bodies, both fluid and folid, prefs downwards 
M much by the force of gravity : but fluids have tbis wonder- 
i»,»w»rd as ful property, that their prcffure upwards and fide wife 
downward, jg equal to their preffure downwards; and this is al- 
ways in proportion to their perpendicular height, with- 
out any regard to their quantity : for, as each par- 
ticle is quite free to movej it will move towards that 



T A T I C S. Sea. II. 

part or fide iA which the prefTure is leaft. And hence. Prepare of 
no particle or quantity of a fluid can be at refl till it is ^^"'<^'' 
every way equally prefTcd. ^ 

To fhow by experiment that fluids prefs upward as ' pj^^^ 
well as downward, let A B be a long upright tube ccxxxix. 
filled with water near to its top; and CD a fmall tube ^^^ *• 
open at both ends, and immerfed into the water in the 
large one : if the imraerfiou be quick, you will fee 
the water rife in the fmall tube to the fame height 
that it flands in the great one, or until the furfaces 
of the water in both are on the fame level : which 
fhows that the water is prelTed upward into the fmall 
tube by the weight of what is in the great one ; other- 
wife it could never rife therein, contrary to its natural 
gravity, unlefs the diameter of the bore were fo 
fmall, that the attradion of the tube would raife the 
water; which will never happen, if the tube be as 
wide ^ that in a common barometer. And, as the 
water rifes* no higher in the fmall tube than till its 
furfacc be on a level with the furface of the water in 
the great one, this ihows that the prefTure is not in 
proportion to the quantity of water in the great tube, 
but in proportion to its perpendicular height therein ; 
for there is much more water in the great tube all 
around the fmall one, than what is raifcd to the fame 
height in the fmall one as it Hands in the great. 

Take out the fmall tube, and let the water run out 
of it ; then it will be filled with air. Stop its upper 
end with the cork C, and it will be full of air all be- 
low the cork : this done, plunge it again to the hot* 
tom of the water in the great tube, and you will fee 
the water rife up In it to the height E. Which fhows 
that the air is a body, otherwife it could not hinder 
the water from rifing up to the fame height as it 
did before, namely, to A ; and in fo doing, it drove 
the air out at the top ; but now the air is confined 
by the cork C : And it alfo fhows that the air is a 
comprefnble body ; for if it were not fo, a drop of 
water could not enter into the tube. 

The pieffure of fluids being equal in all dircdions, 
it follows, that the fides of a vefTel are as much prefTod 
by a fluid in it, all around in any given ring of points^ 
as the fluid below that ring ia prclfed by the weight 
of all that flands above it. Hence the prefTure upon 
every point in the fides, inimcdiately above the bottom, 
is equal to the prefTure upon every point of the bottoms 
— To ftiow this by experiment, let a hole be roafde atfFig^3. 
in the fide of the lube AB clofe by the bottom, and 
another hole of the fame fize in the bottom at C ; 
then pour your water into the tube, keeping it full as 
long a» you choofe the holes fliould run, and have two 
bafons ready to receive the water that runs through 
the two holes, until you think there is enough ia 
each bafon ; and you will find by meafuring the quan- 
tities, that they are equal. Which fhows that the wa- 
ter run with equal fpeed through both holes ; which 
it .could not have done, if it had not been equally 
prcfTcd through them both. For, if a hole of the 
fame fize be made in the fide of the tube, as about y». 
and if all three are permitted to run together, you- 
will find that the quantity run through the hole at / 
is much lefs than what has run in the fame time 
through cither of the holes C or e. 

In the fame figure, let the tube be re curved from, 
the bottom at C into the ihape D£, and the hole at 
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Prcffarcof C he Ropt With a cork. Then pour water into the 
fluidf. tube to any height, as Ag, and it wil| fpout up in a 
*• ' V 'jet EFG, nearly as high as it is kept in the tube AB, 
by continuing to pour in as much there as runs through 
the hole E •, which will be the cafe whilft the furfece 
Xg keeps at the fame height. And if a little ball of 
cork G be laid upon the top of the jet, it will be fup- 
ported thereby, and dance upon it. The reafon why 
the jet rifcs not quite fo high as the furface of the 
water A^, is owing to the refiftance it meeU with in 
the open air : for if a tube, either great or fmall, was 
fcrewed upon the pipe at E, the water would rife in 
It until the furfaces of the water in both tubes were 
on the fame level ^as will be fhown by the next expe- 
riment. 
The hTdny- Any quantity of a fluid, how fmall foever, may be 
fiatic wra- made to balance and fupport any quantity, how great 
dox. foever. This is defervedly termed the hydrqftaUcal 

paradox i which we (hall firft (how by an experiment, 
and then account for it upon the principle above men- 
tioned, namely, that the prejfure ofjluids is (Uredly as 
their perpendicular height^ without any regard to their 
quantity. 

Let a fmall glafs tube DCG, open at both ends, 
and bended at B, be joined to the end of a great one 
AI at edt where the great one is alfo open ; fo that 
thefe tubes in their openings may freely communicate 
with each other. Then pour water through a fowll 
necked funnel into the fmall tube at H ; this water 
will run through the joining of the tubes at cd^ and 
rife up into the rreat tube; and if you continue pour- 
ing until the fur&ce'of the water comes to any part, as 
A, in the great tube, and then leave off, you will fee 
that the furface of the water in the fmall tube will be 
juft as high at D ; fo that the perpendicular altitude 
of the water will be the fame in both tubes, however 
fmall the one be in proportion to the other. This 
(hows, that the fmall column DCG balances and fup- 
ports the great column Acd; which it could not do 
if their pre(rures were not equal againft one another in 
the recurved bottom at B.— If the fmall tube be 
made longer, and inclined in the fituation GEF, the 
furface of the water in it will ftand at F, on the fame 
level with the furface A in the great tube : that is, 
the water will have the fame perpendicular height in 
both tubes, although the column in the fmall tube is 
longer than that in the great one ; the former being 
oblique, and the latter perpendicular. 

Since then the preflfure of fluids is dire£kly as their 
perpendicular heights, without any regard to their 
quantities, it appears, that whatever the figure or (Tze 
of veffcls be, if they are of equal heights, and if the 
areas of their bottoms are equal, the prefTures of equal 
heights of water are equal upon the bottoms of thefe 
veffels ; even though the one (hould hold a thoufand 
or tc« choufand times as much water as would fill the 
Viz s 6. «thcr. To confirm this part of the hydroftatical pa- 
rados by an experiment, let two veflfels be prepared 
of equal heights, but very unequal contents, fuch as 
. AB fig. 5. and A B in fig. 6. Let each veflTcl be open 
at both ends, and their bottoms D </, D J be of equal 
widths. Let a brafs bottom CC be cxa6Uy fitted to 
«ach vciTcl, not to g« into it, but for it to ftand upon; 
and let a jnece of wet leather be put between each 
^(Fel and lu brals lK>ttomt for the (ake of dofeaefs. 
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Join each bottom to its ve(rel by a hinge D, fo that Preflare of 
it may lie open like the lid of a box ; and let each bot* . ^fa*<^ ^ 
tom be kept up to hs ^cSd by equal weights E and E '' 
hung to lines which g;^ over the pulleys F and F 
( whofe blocks are fixed to the fides of the veffcls at/ )» 
and the lines tied to hooks at d and 1/, fixed in brafa 
bottoms oppofite to the hinges D and D. Things 
being thus prepared and fitted, hold the veffel A B 
(fig. 6.) upright in your hands over a bafon on a 
table, and caufe water to be poured into the vedel 
(lowly, till the preffure of the water bears down its 
bottom at the fide d^ and raifes the weight E ; and 
then part of the water will run out at d. Mark the 
height at which the furfiice H of the water ftood in 
the veffel, when the bottom began to give way at </; 
and then, holding up the other veffel AB {fig. 5.) in 
the fame manner, caufe water to be poured into it at 
H : and you will fee, that when the water rifes to A 
in this veffel, juft as high as it did in the former, its 
bottom will alfo give way at d, and it will lofe part of 
the water. 

The natural reafon of this furprifing phenomenon 
is, that fince all parts of a fluid at equal depths be- 
low the furface are equally preffed in all manner of 
direfiions^ the water immediately below the (ixed 
part B/(fig. 5.) will be preffed as much upward a* 
gainft its lower furface within the veffel, by the adlion 
of the column A^, as it would be by a column of 
the fame height, and of any diameter whatever ; (as 
was evident by the experiment with the tube, fig. 4.) 
and therefore, fince a6iion and rea^ion are equal and 
contrary to each other, the water immediately beUw 
the furface B/will be preffed as much downward by 
it, as if it was immediately touched and preffed by a 
column of the height g A, and of the diameter B/.* 
and therefore the water in the cavity BD df will be 
preffed as much downward upon its bottom CC, aa 
the bottom of the other veffel (fig. 6.) is preffed by 
all the water above it. 

To iUuftrate this a little farther, let a hole be made pjg. ^^ 
at /in the fixed top B/, and let a tube G be put into 
it ; then, if water be poured into the tube A, it will 
(after filling the cavity B d) rife up into the tube G, 
until it comes to a level with that in the tube A ; 
which is manifeftly owing to the preffure of the water 
in the tube A, upon that in the cavity of the veffel 
below it. Confequently, that part of the top By^ in 
which the hole is now made, would, if corked up, be 
preffed upward with a force equal to the whole weight of 
all the water which is fupported in the tubcG: and the 
(ame thing would hold at^, if a hole were made there. 
And fo, if the whole cover or top B/were full of holes, 
and had tubes as high as the middle one A^ put into 
them, the water in each tube would rife to the fame 
height as it is kept in the tube A, by pouring more 
into it, to make up the deficiency that it fuftains by 
fupplying the others, until they are all full $ and then 
the water in the tube A would fupport equal heights 
of water in all the reft of the tubes. Or, if all the 
tubes except A, or any other .one, were taken away, 
and a large tube equal in diameter to the whole top 
B/were placed upqn it and cemented to it, and 
then if water were poured into the tube that was left 
in either of the holes, it would afcend through all the 
reft of the holes, until itfilled the large tube to the 
A 2 fame 
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PrdTure of fame height that it (lands in the fmall one, after a fnf- 
1 "**"• . ficient quantity had been poured into it: which fhows, 
^ that the top B/ was preflcd upward by the water 
under it, and before any hole was made in it, with a 
force equal that wherewith it is now prefTed downward 
by the weight of all the water abo^e it in the great 
tube. And therefore, the rcaftioii of the fixed top 
B/ muft be as great, in preffing the water down- 
ward upon the bottom CC, as the whole preffure of 
the water in the great tube would have been, if the 
top had been taken away, and the water in that tube 
left to prefs diredly upon the water in the cavity 

The hydro- Perhaps the bed machine in the world for demon- 
ftatic bcl- ftrating the upward prcflure of fluids, is the hydro- 
lowf, fig. 7.ftatic bellows, which confifls of two thick oval boards 
AB, £F, each about i6 inches broad, and i8 inches 
long : the fides are of leather, joined very clofe 
to the top and bottom by ilrong nails. CD is a pipe 
fcrewed into a piece of brafs on the top- board at C. 
Let fome water be poured into the pipe at D, which 
^ill run into the bellows, and feparate the boards a 
little. Then lay three weights, each weighing too 
pounds, upon the upper board ; and pour more water 
ihto the pipe, which will run into the bellows, and 
raife up the board ^ith all the weights upon ft $ and 
if the pipe be kept full until the weights are raifed as 
high as the leather which covers the bellows will al- 
low them, the water will remain in the pipe, and fup- 
port all the weights^ even though it fhould weigh no 
more than a quarter of a pound, and they 300 pounds: 
lior will all their force be able to caufe them to de- 
fcend and force the water out at the top of the pipe. 

The reafon of this will be made evident, by confix 
dering what has been already faid of the refult of the 
preflure of fluids of equal heights without any regard 
to their quantity. For if a bole be made in the up- 
per board, and a tube be put into it, the water will 
rife in the tube to the fame height that it does in the 
pipe ; and would rife as high (by fupplying the pipe) 
in as many tubes as the board could contain holes. 
Now, fuppofe only one hole to be made in any pat( 
of the iKiard, of an equal diameter with the bore of 
the pipe, and that the pipe holds juft a quarter of 
a pound of water ; if a perfon claps his finger upon 
the hole, and the pipe be filled with water, he will find 
his finger to be prefTed upward with a force equal to a 
quarter of a pound. And as the fame preffure is equal 
upon all equal parts of the board, each part, whofe 
area is equal to the area of the hole, will be prefFed 
upward with a force equal to that of a quarter of a 
pound : the fum of all which prelFures againft the un- 
der fide of an oval board 1 6 inches broad, and 1 8 inches 
long, will amount to 3001b. ; and therefore fo much 
weight wiU be raifed up and fupported by a quarter of 
a pound of water in the pipe. 
How a mm Hence, if a man flands upon the upper board, and 
nay raife blows into the bellows through the pipe, he will raife 
himfeif up- himfelf upward upon the board : and the fmaller the 
J^'^"^^y*"'»bore of the. pipe is, the eafier he will be able to raife 
himfelf. And then, by clapping his finger upon the 
top of the pipe, he can fupport himfelf as long as he 
pleafes ; provided the bellows be air-tight, fo as nt>t 
to lofe what is blown into it. 

Upon this principle of the upward preffure of fluids, 
5 
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a piece of lead may be made to fwim in water« by im- Preflure of 
merfing it to a proper depth, and keeping the water Flu ids. 
from getting above it. Let CD be a glafs tube, open "^ 
at both ends ; and £FG a flat piece of lead, exa6ily ^ow lead 
fitted to the lower end of the tube, not to go within may be 
it, but for ic to fland upon ; with a wet leather bef* niade ta 
tween the lead and the tube, to make clofe work. JLet^"*'*" ** 
this leaden bottom be half an inch, thick, and held^i^^^^g^ 
clofe to the tube by pulling the packthread IHL up- 
ward at L with one hand, whilli the tube is held in 
the other by the upper end C. In this fituation, let 
the tube be immerfed in water in the glafs vefTel AB^ 
to the depth of fix inches below the furface of the wa- 
ter at K ; and then, the leaden bottom EFG will be 
plunged to the depth of fome what more than clever^ 
times its own thicknefs : holding the tube at that 
depth, you may let go the thread at L ; and the lead 
will not fall from the tube,, but will be kept to it bj 
the upward preffure of the water below it occafioned 
by the height of the water at K above the level of the 
lead. For as lead is 1 1*3^ times.as heavy as its bulk of 
water, and is in this experiment immerfed to a depth 
fome what more than 1 1.33. times its thicknefs, and no 
water getting into the tube between it and the lead, the 
column of water EaicG below the lead is preffed up- 
ward againfl it by the water KDEGL all around the 
tube ; which water bein^ a little more than 1 f .33 times 
as high as the lead is thick, is fufficient to balance and 
fupport the lead at the depth K£> If a little water 
be poured into the tube upon the lead, it will increafe 
the weight upon the column of water under the lead* 
and caude the lead to fall from the tube to the bottom 
of the glafs veffel, where it will lie in the fituation 5 tk 
Or, if the tube be raifed a little in the water, the lead 
will fall by its own weight, which will then be toes 
great for the preffure of the water around the tube up- 
on the column of water below it. But the following 
method of making an extremely heavy body float upoa 
water is more elegant. Take a long glafs tube, open 
at both ends ; flopping the lower end with a finger, 
pour in fome quickfilver at the other end, fo as to take 
up about half an inch in the tube below. Immerfe 
this tube, with the finger flill at the bottom, in a deep 
glafs veffel filled with water ; and when the lower end 
of the tube is about feven inches below the furface, take 
away the finger from it, and then you will fee tlie 
quickfilver not fink into the veffel, but remain fufpend- 
ed upon the tube, and floating, if we may fo exprefs 
it, upon the water in the glafs-veifel. 

In the fame manner as an heavy body was made to j^^^ ^{aht 
fwim on water, by taking away the upward preffure \ woo4 may 
fo may a Ught body, like wood, be nude to, remain be made c* 
funk at the bottom, by depriving it of all preffure ||? " '^« 
from below : for if two equal pieces of wood be planed, ^^^^ 
furface to furface, fo that no water can get between 
them, and then one of them (c d) be cemented to the 
infide* of the veffel'f bottom ; then the other being 
placed upon this, and, while the veffel is filling, being 
kept down by a flick ; when the flick is removed and 
the veflcl full, the upper piece of wood will not rife . 
from the lower one, but continue funk under water* 
though it is a^ually much lighter than water ; for as 
there ia no refiflance to its under furface to drive it up- 
ward, while its upper furface is flrongly preffed down» 
it muft neceflarily remain at the bottom. 

Sect. Ill* 
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SeCt. III. Of ihi Specific Gravity of Bodies. 

When an unfpongy or foHd body finks in a vefliel of 
water* it removeg a body of water equal to its own 
bulky out of the place to which it defccnds. If, for 
inftaDce* a copper ball is let drop into a glafa of water, 
we well know, that if it fioks, it will take up as much 
room as a globe of water equal to itftlf in fize took up 
before. 

Let us fuppofe, that this watery globe removed by 
the ball were frozen into a folid fubtlance, and weigh- 
ed in a fcale agatnfl the copper ball : now the copper 
ball being more in weight than the globe, it is evi- 
dent that it will fink its own fcale, and drive up the 
oppofite, as all heavier bodies do when weighed againft 
lighter ; if, on the contrary, the copper bsdl be lighter 
than the water globe, the ball will rife. Again, then 
let us fuppofe the copper ball going to be immerfed in 
water ; and that, in order to defcend, it muft difplace 
a gk>be of water equal to itfclf in bulk. If the copper 
ball be heavier than the globe, its preffure will over- 
come the other's refiftance, and it will fink to the bot- 
tom ; but if the watery globe be heavier, its preffure 
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Denfity is a general term that means the fame thing \ 
fpecific gravity is only a relative terqd, ufed when folida 
are weighed in fluids, or fluids in fluids. 

As every folid finks more readily in water, in pro- 
portion as its fpecific gravity is great, or as it con- 
tains greater weight under a fmaUer bulk, it will fol- 
low, that the fame body may very often have different 
fpecific gravities* and that it will fink at one time and 
fwim at another. Thus a man, when he happens to 
fall alive into the water, finks to the bottom ; for the 
fpecific gravity of his body is then greater than that 
of water : but if, by being drowned, be lies at the 
bottom for fome days, his body fwcUs by putrefadion* 
which difunites its parts i thus its fpecific gravity be- 
comes left than that of water, and he floats upon the 
fur face. ,j 

Several more important ufes are the refult of our How to dil^ 
being able exadly to determine the fpecific gravities *=^^«^ »dul- 
of bodies. We can, by weighing metals in water, J^J?°* ^ 
difcover their adulterations or mixtures with greater 
exa6lnefs than by any other means whatfoevcr. By 
this means, the counterfeit coin, which nuy be offer- 
ed us as gold, will be very eafily diffinguiftied, and 
known to be a bafer metal. For inllance, if we are 



upwards will be greater than that of the ball down- offered a brafs counter for a guinea, and we fufpe^ it 



ward, and the ball will rife or fwim. In a word, 
proportion as the ball is heavier than the fimilar bulk 
of water, it will defcend with greater force ; in pro- 
portion as it is lighter, it will be raifed more to the 
lurface. 

From all this we may deduce one general rule, 
which will meafure the force with which any folid 
body tends to fwim or fink in water i namely. Every 
body immerfed in water^ lofes jufi as much of its weight 
as equals the weight of an equal bulk of water. Thus, 
for inftance, if the body be two ounces, and an equal 
bulk of water be one ounce* the body when plunged^ 
will fink towards the bottom of the water with a 
weight of one ounce. If, on the contrary, the folid 
body be but one ounce, and the weight of an equal bulk 
of water be two ounces; the fclid, when plunged, will 
remove but one ounce, that is half as much water as 
is equal to its own bulk : fo that, confequently, it can- 
not defcend; for to do that, it mull remove a quanti- 
ty of water equal to its own bulk. Again, if the fo- 
lid be too ounces, and the equal bulk of water two 
ounces, the folid, wherever it is plunged, will nei- 
ther rife nor fink, but remain fufpended at any deptJi. 

Thus we fee the reafon why fome bodies fwim in 
water, and others fink. Bodies of large bulk and Httle 
weight, like cork or feathers, muft neceffarily fwim, be- 
cauie an equal bulk of water is heavier than they ; bo- 
dies of little bulk but great weight* like lead or gold* 
muft fink, becaufe they are heavier than an equal bulk 
of water. The bulk and the weight of any body con- 
fider^d together* is called ils fpecific gravity ; and the 



fuppofe* to clear our fufpicions* we weigh it in the 
ufual manner againft a real guinea in the oppofite fcale^ 
and it is of the exafl weight, yet ftill we fufped it f 
What is to be done ? To melt or deftroy the figure 
of the coin would be inconvenient and improper : a 
much better and more accurate method renuiins. We 
have only to weigh a real guinea in water, and we fiiall 
thus find that it lofes but a nineteenth part of its 
weight in the bsdance: We then weigh the brafs coun- 
ter in water, and we adually find it lofes an eightb 
part of its weight by being weighed in this manner. 
This at once demonftrates, that the coin is made of & 
bafe metal, and not gold ; for as gold is the hcavieft of 
all metals, it will lofe lefs of its weight by being weigh- 
ed in water than any other. 

This method Archimedes firft made ufe of to dete6b 
a fraud with regard to the crown of Hiero king of Sy- 
racufe. Hiero had employed a goldfmith to make him 
a crown, and furniflied him with a certain weight of 
gold for that purpofe ; the crown was made* the 
weight wps the fame as before, but ftill the king fuf- 
pefied that there was an adulteration in the metaL 
Archimedes was applied to ; wlio, as the ftory goes* 
was for fome time unable to detcd) the impofiLion. It 
happened** however, one day as the philofoplier was- 
ftcpptng into a bath* that he took notice the water 
rofe in the bath in proportion to the part of his body 
immerfed. From this accident he received a hint f 
wherewit)^ he was fo tranfportcd, that he jumped out 
of the bath, and ran naked about the ftreets of Syra- 
cufe, crying in a wild manner, / have found it f I have 



proportion of both in any body is eafily found by wa- found it I — In confequence of this fpeculation, he pro- 



ter. A body of little bulk and great weight, readily 
finks in water, and it is faid to have fpecific gravity ; a 
body of great bulk and little weight, lofes almoft all its 
weight in water, and therefore is (aid to have but little 
fpecific gravity. A woolpack has adually greater real 
sravity, or weighs more in air, than a cannon ball ; but 
for all that* a cannon ball may have more fpecific gra- 
vity* and weigh more than the woolpack^ in water. 



cured a ball of gold and another of filvcr* exadly of 
the weight of the crown* confidering, that if the crown 
were altogether of g;>ld, the ball of gold would be of 
the fame bulk as the crown* and when immerfed la 
water* would raife the water juft as high as the crowa 
immerfed ; but if it were wholly of filver* the ball of 
filver being immerfed, would raife the water no higher 
than the crown immerlied \ and if the crown was of 

goll 
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Specific gold and filvcr mixed ia a certain proportion, this pro- 



^ portion would be difcovercd by the height to which 
the crown would raife the water higher than the gold 
and lower than the fiWer. Accordingly, let AMLB 
be a veffel filled with water to the height D C, and let 
the mafs of gold, equal in weight to the crown, on 
being immerfed into the water, raife the furfoce of it to 
E, and the mafs of filver raife it to G ; then if the 
height of the vcflcl above D C be divided into equal 
pans, and DF= 1 1, andDG=i9, it is plain the 
bulks of gold and lilver will be as D F to D G, and 
the fpecific gravities in the inverfe proportion of thefc 
t}uantities, or as D G to D F. If the crown be im- 
merfed, it will raife the furface of water to E ; whence 
the proportion of the bulks of the gold and iilver in 
the crown may be determined. For fince the diflFer- 
cncc of the fpecific gravities of the gold and filver is 
DG— DF=:FG=8, if the bulk of the crown is 
divided into eight equal parts, it is evident, that fince 
the fpecific gravities of the debafed and pure gold 
crowns will be as the bulks inverfely, that is, as DF to 
DE, we can eafily find the point H, which will exprefo 
the fpecific gravity of the former; forDE: DF:: DG: 
DH. This point H always divides the difference FG 
into two parts GH, HE, which have the fame propor- 
tion as the parts of filver in the crown to the parts of 
^old ; for as the point £ afcends, the point H defcends, 
and when E coincides with G, H falls upon £, and the 
crown becomes wholly filver ; on the contrary, when E 
defcends to F, and H afcends to G, the crown becomes 
wholly gold ; therefore FH will be every where to HG 
as the parts of gold to the parts of filver in the crown. 
Confequently, in the prefent cafe, becaufe the crown, 
when immerfed, raifes the water to the height DE, and 
H is three divifions below G, it (hows that three of the 
eight parts of the crown are filver, and the other five 
parts gold, as H is five of the divifions above F. Hence 
the bulk of the gold in the crown is to that of the filver 
as 5 to 3. In fome fuch method as this Archimedes de- 
duced his propofition, tiz. that the difference of the fpe- 
<:ific gravities of the compound and lighter ingredient, 
i. c. 5 (fuppofmg the fpecific gravity of gold to filver aa 
19 to II, and the fpecific gravity of the king's crown 
to be 16), is to the difference of the fpecific gravities 
of the heavier ingredient and the compound, i. e. 3, as 
the bulk of gold to that of filver made up of: fo that if 
the whole crown were divided into eight parts, the 
gold would confift of five, and the filver of three ; and 
the magnitudes 5 and 3, multiplied by the fpecific gra- 
vities 1 9 and 1 1 refpedively, will give the numbers 95 
and 33, exprefling the proportion of the weight of the 
gold to that of the filver. 

This propofition of Archimedes may be demonftra- 
ted analytically in the following manner; let the 
magnitudes of the gold and filver in the crown be A 
and B, and their fpecific gravities as a and h; then, 
fmce the abfolute gravity of any body is compounded 
of its magnitude and fpecific gravity, the weight of 
the gold i s a A, o f the filver b B, and of the crown 
flA+^B=fXA-fB, fuppofmg r to be the fpecific 
gravity of the mixture. Hence aA— -rA=^B — ^B ; 
and confequently r— 3 : a— ^ : : A : B, as before. 
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Upon this difference in the weight of bodies in open ^^ecifie 
air and water, the hydroftatic balance has been form- ^t^itiet. 
cd; which differs very little from a common balance, ' 
but that it hath an hook at the bottom of one fcale, The hydro* 
on which the weight we want to try may be hung by ftatic ba- 
an horfe-hair» and thus fufpended in water, without ^^^^* 
wetting the fcale from whence it hangs. Firft, the 
weight of the body we want to try is baianced again ft 
the parcel or wdght in open air ; then the body is 
fufpended by the hook and horfe-hair at the bottom of 
the fcale in water, which we well know will make it 
lighter, and deftroy the balance. We then can know 
how much lighter it will be, by the quantity of the 
weights we take from the fcale to make it equipoife ; 
and of confequence we thus precifely can find out ita 
fpecific gravity compared to water (a). This is the moft 
exa6t and infallible method pf knowing the genuine- 
nefs of metals, and the different mixtures with which 
they may be adulterated, and it will anfwer for all 
fuch bodies as can be weighed in water. As for thofe 
things that cannot be thus weighed, fuch as quick- 
filver, fmall fparks of diamond, and fuch like, as they 
cannot be fufpended by an horfe-hair, they muft be 
put into a glafs-bucket, the weight of which is already 
known : this, with the quickfilver, muff be balanced by 
weights in the oppofite fcale, as before, then immer- 
fed, and the quantity of weights to be taken from the 
oppofite fcale will ihow the fpecific gravity of the buc- 
ket and the qulckfilver together : the fpecific gravity 
of the bucket is already known ; and of confequence 
the fpecific gravity of the quickfilver, or any other {i- 
milar fubftance, will be what remains. 

As we can thus difcover the fpecific gravity of dif- 
ferent folids by plunging them in the fame fluid, fo we 
can difcover the fpecific gravity of different fluids, by 
plunging the fame folid body into them ; for in pro- 
portion as the fluid is light, fo much will it diminiih 
the weight of the body weighed in it. Thus we may 
know that fpirit of wine has lefs fpecific gravity than 
water, becaufe a folid that will fwim in water will fink 
in fpirit ; on the contrary, we may know that fpirit of 
nitre has greater fpecific gravity than water, becaufe 
a folid that will fink in water will fwim upon the fpirit 
of nitre. Upon this principle is made that fimple in- j ^ 
ftrument called an hydrometer ^ which ferves to meafure The hydro- 
the lightnefs or weight of different fluids. For that ™ctcr. 
liquors weigh very differently from each other is found 
by experience. Suppofe we take a glafs- veffel which 
is divided into two parts, communicating with each 
other by a fmall opening of a line and au half diame- 
ter. • Let the lower part be filled up to the divifion 
with red-wine, then let the upper part be filled with 
water. As the red- wine is lighter than water, we 
(hall fee it in a fhort.time rifing like a fmall thread up 
through the water, and diffiifing itfelf upon the fur- 
facci till at length we (hall find the wine and water have 
changed their places ; the water will be feen in the 
lower half, and the wine in the upper half, of the vef- 
fel. Or take a fmall bottle AB, the neck of which 
muff be very narrow, the mouth not more than >^ of ecxL 
an inch wide ; and have a glafs-veffel CD, whofe fig. %^ ' 
height exceeds that of the bottle about two inches. 
I With 



(a) This is the common hydroftatic balance. 
Smancb^ ia order of the alphabet. 



The reader will fee an improved apparatus at Hydrqfiatic 
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SpectBc With a fmall fuhnel fill the bottk quite full of red- 
Gravities, wine, and place it in the veffel CD, which is to be 
'- » full of water. The wine will prefcntly come out of 
the bottle, and rife in form of a fmall column to the 
furface of the water 5 and at the fame time the wa- 
ter, entering the bottle, will fupply the place of the 
wine ; for water being fpecifically heavier than wine, 
muft hold the loweft place, while the other naturally 
fifes to the top. A fimilar cffeA will be produced if 
the bottle be filled with water, and the vcflel with 
wine : for the bottle being placed in the veffcl in an 
inverted pofition, the water will defccnd to the bottom 
of the vefFel, and the wine will mount into the bottle. 

In the fame manner we may pour four different li- 
quors, of different weights, into any ^lafs-vcflel, and 
they (hall all ftand feparate and unmixed with each 
other. Thus, if we take mercury, oil of tartar, fpi- 
rit of wine, and fplrit of turpentine, ihake them toge- 
ther in a glafs, and then let. them fettle a few minutes, 
each (hall ftand in its proper place, niercury at the 
bottom, oil of tartar next, fplrit of wine, and then 
fpiritof turpentine above all. Thus we fee liquors 
are of very different denfities ; and this difference it is 
that the hydrometer is adapted to compare. In ge- 
neral, all vinous fpirits are lighter than water; and the 
lefs they contain of water, the lighter they are. The 
hydrometer, therefore, will inform us how far they 
are genuine, by fhowing us their llghtnefs ; for in 
pure fplrit of wine it finks lefs than in that which is 
mixed with a fmall quantity of water. 

The hydrometer (hould be made of copper: for ivory 
^■S- 3' imbibes fplrituous liquors, and thereby alters their gra- 
vity ; and glafs requires an attention that is incompatible 
with expedition. The moft fimple hydrometer con- 
fifls of a copper ball B ^, to which is foldered a brafs 
wire AB, one quarter of an inch thick. The upper 
part of this wire being filed flat, is marked /roo/i at 
jpf, fig. 4. becaufe it finks cxa<ftly to that mark in 
proof- fpirits. There are two other marks at A and B, 
fig. 3. to fliow whether the liquor be onc-teuih above 
or below proof, according as the hydrometer finks to 
A, or emerges to D, when a brafs weight, as C or K, 
is fcrewed to its bottom c. There are other weights 
to fcrew on, which (how the fpecific gravity of differ- 
ent fluids, quite down to coirunon water. 

The round part of the wire above the ball may be 
marked fo as to reprefcnt river-water when it finks to 
RW, fig. 4. the weight which anfwers to that water 
being then fcrewed on ; and when put into fpring- 
water, mineral- water, fci-water, and water of fait 
fyrings, it will gradually rife to the marks SP, MI, 
SE, SA. On the contrary, when it is put into Bri- 
ftol water, rain-water, port- wine, and mountain- wine, 
k will fuccelfivcly fink, to the marks ^r, rj, /o, mo, 
Inftruments of this kind are fometimes called arfomeUrs. 
There is another fort of hydromeiv that is calcu- 
hted to afcertain the fpecific gravity of fluids to the 
greateft precifion poifible, and which confids of a 
large hollow ball B, fig. 5. with a fmaller ball b fcrew- 
ed on to its bottom, partly filled with mercury or fmall 
ihot, in order to render it but little fpecifically lighter 
than water. The larger ball has alfo a fhort neck at 
C, into which is fcrewed the graduated brafs-wire AC, 
which, by a fmall weight at A, caufes the body of 
the inftrument to defcend in the fl.uid, with part of 
the ftem. 
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When this inftrument is fwimming in the liquor Specific 
contained in the jar ILMK, the part of the fluid dif- Q"^'"^''^ 
placed by it will be equal in bulk to the part of the ' 
inftrument under water, and equal in weight to the 
whole inftrument. Now, fuppofe the weight of the 
whole to be four thoufand grains, it is then evident 
we can by this means compare the different di mentions 
of four thoufand grains of feveral forts of fluids. For 
if the weight at A be fuch as will caufe the ball to fink 
in rain-water till its furface come to the middle point 
of the ftem 20 ; and after that. If it be immerfed in 
common fpring- water, and the futface be obferved to 
ftand at onctenth of an inch below the middle point 
20; it is apparent, that the fame weight of each water 
differs only in bulk by the magnitude of one-tenth of 
an inch in the ftem. 

Now, fuppofe the ftem to be ten inches long, and to 
weigh a hundred grains, then every tenth of an inch 
will weigh one grain : and as the ftem is of brafs, 
which is about eight times heavier than water, the 
fame bulk of water will be equal to one-eighth of a 
grain, and confcqucntly to the one-eighth of one four* 
thoufandth part, that is, one thirty- two thoufandth 
part of the whole bulk. This inftrument is capable 
of ftill greater precifion, by making the ftem or neck 
confift of a flat thin flip of brafs, inftead of one that 
is cylindrical : for by this means we increafe the fur- 
face, which is the moft requifite circumftance, and di* 
minifh the fi^lidity, which necefTarily rcndqrs the in- 
ftrument ftill more accurate. 

To adapt this inftrument to all purpofes, there 
ftiould be two ftems, to fcrew on and off,, ia a fmall. 
hole at a. One ftem (hould be a fmooth thin flip of 
brafs, or rather ftecl, like a watch fpuing fet ftraight,. 
fimilar to that we have juft now mentioned ; on one 
fide of which is to be the feveral marks^ or divifions to- 
which it will fink in diflcerent forts of water, as rain,, 
river, fpring, fea, and falt-fprjng waters, &c.; and 
on the other fide you may mark the divifions to whIciL ^ 
it finks in various lighter fluids, as hot Bath water,. "* 
Briitol water, Lincomb water, Chelteuham water,, 
port-wine, mountain, madeira, and otlwrr forts of wines. 
But here the weight at A on the top nuilb be a little, 
lefs than before when it was ufedfbr heavier, waters. 

But in trying the ftrength of the fpirituous liquors, 
a common cylindric ftem will do be ft,, becaufe of its 
ftrength and fteadinefs : and this ought to be fo con- 
trived, that, when immerfed in- what is- called proof- 
fpirii, the furface of the fplrit may be upon the middle 
point 20 ; which is eafily done by duly adjufting the 
iraall weight A on the top, and making the ftem of 
fuch a length, that, when immeifcd in water, it may 
juft cover the ball and rife to a; but, when immerfed 
in pure fplrit, it may rife to the top A. Then, by di- 
viding the upper and lower partb « 20 and A 20, into- 
ten equal parts each, when the inftrument is imrucrfed; 
into any fort of fpirituous liquor, it will immediately/ 
fliow how much it is above or below proof. 
. Proof- fpirlt confifts of h«df water and half pure fpl- 
rit, that is, fuch as, when poured on gun powdcf, and. 
fet on fire, will burn all away ; and permits the pow- 
der to take fire and flafli, as in open air. But if 
the fpirit be not fo highly rectified, there will remai'i 
fome water^ which will make the powder wet, and un- 
fit to take fire. Proof- fpirit of any kind weighs fevcii- 
pounds twelve ounces per gallon. 

The 
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phial, and railing a head of bubbles, to judge by their 
manner of riling or breaking whether the fpirit be 
proof, or near it, is very fallacious. There is no way 
lb certain* and at the fame time fo eafy and expedi- 
tious, as this by the hydrometer. 

A variety of different conllruftions of the hydrome- 
ter have recently been made with a particular view 
of improving the inftrument, fo as to afcertain the 
ftrengths of fpirits, and worts in brewing, in the 
mod eafy and accurate manner. As it would be unne* 
Cflfary to defer ibe all of them here, we fhall conclude 
this feftion with dcfcriptions of thofe only which have 
_ been mod approved and are now in general ufe. The Cuf- 
toClarkt'jK togishave for a long time adopted an hydrometer of an 
old condruAion, by the late Mr Clarke. It differs very- 
little from the one above defcribfd (fig. 3.4.); *"^ ^»*® 
belonging to it agreat variety of weights, which are oc- 
cafionally fecured on to the bottom of the ftem : Thii . 
renders the infttumcnt troublefome and complicated 
in its ufe, and where difpatch in bufinefs and accuracy 
are wanteJ, not fo commodious as fuch an inilrument 
fhould be. 

An hydrometer upon a tery fimple conflrnAion^ 
eafy in its application, and fufficiently accurate for the 
common purpofes it is wanted to anfwer, by diftiller's 
and others concerned in the fale and ftate of fpirit^^ 
is made by Mr Wm. Jones mathematical inflrument 
iliakerin Holborn. It requires only three ttvetghts^ to 
difcover the ftrengths of fpirits from alcohol do\^n 
to water. This hydrometer, like others, is adjufl- 
ed to a temperate ftate of the air, or 60** of the 
thermometer with Fahrenheit's fcale ; but as an altera* 
tion of this temperature very materially affe^^s the 
gravity of fpirits, caufmg them by the inilrument to 
appear ftronger when the weather is hotter, and the 
contrary, it has been found indifpenfably necefTary 
to place a thermometer in the fpirits previous to the 
immerfing of the inflrument, and make a juft allow- 
ance for the feveral degrees that the mercury may be 
above or below the temperature above mentioned. 
This has been ufually, though inaccurately, eftimated at 
the rate of one gallon allowance for every three de- 
grees of the thermometer above or below 60^ ; viz, 
ifor every three degrees warmer, reckoning the- fpirit one 
gallon in the 100 weakei^ than what is fhown by the 
hydrometer ; and for every three degrees colder than 
60*^, allowing one gallon in the loottrongcr. In this 
hydrometer, the thermometer is united with the inftru- 
ment ; and from experiment its diviflons are adjufled 
to the different degrees above or bcldw the temperate 
ilate. The concentration is alfo confidered in this 
inilrument, which is the mutual penetration of. 
fpirit and water when mixed together; which in 
ilrong fpirits is fo confidcrable as to caufe a diminu- 
tution of 4 gallons in the 100: for example, if to 100 
gallons offpiritof wine, found by the inflrument to be 
66 gallons in the 100 over proof, you add 66 gallons 
of Water in order to reduce it to a proof ilate ; the mix- 
ture, inftead of producing 166 gallons, will produce 
162 gallons only of proof fpirits, and therefore 4 gal- 
lons will be. loll in the mutual penetration of ihe par- 
ticles of the water and fpirit. 

Fig. 6. is a reprcfentation of the whole inflrument, 

with the thermometer united. Its length A B is a- 

bout 9i inches ; its ball C, is of the fhape nearly of 

an €gg^ and made of hard brafs, and about i| inches 

K° i6u 
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in its horizontal diameter. It has a fquare ftem A D, Specidc 
on the four lides of which are graduated the different ^r*virie». 
flrengths of the fpirit. The other three fides not fhown 
in this figure are reprefented in fig. 7. with the three 
weights belonging to them, marked n"^ 1. 2« and 3. 
corref ponding to the fides fimilarly marked at the top. 
When the inilrument is placed in the fpirit to be tried« 
if it finks to the divifions on the flem without a 
weight, the ftrength will be fhown on the fide marked 
o on the top; ai5d it *yn[\ indicate any flrcngth from 
^^4 gallons irt the -1 00, to 47 to the 100 above proof* 
The fmall figures, as 4 at 66^ 3I at 61, 2^ at 4$, &c* 
(how the concentration by mixture above mentionedt 
17/z. the rate of diminutions that will take place, by 
making a mixtures with water, to reduce the* fpirit at 
thoft ftrengths to proof. If the hydrometer dues not 
fink to the ftem without a welght,"'ft mult be made to - 
. do fo by applying cither of the three weighta requif 
ii\jf. The fide n° 1 . with the weight no i . fhows the 
ftrengtli of fpirits from 46 to 13 gallons to the 100 
above proof, as before. The concentration figures are 
4, if,- &c. the ufe as before. The fide n^ 2. with the 



weight n^ 2. fhows the remainder of the over-proof to 
proofs the divifion of which is marked P on the inflru*> 
ment, and every gallon in 100 under proof dovv^ to 
29. The fide n^ 3. with its weight, fhows the re-^ 
mainder from 30 gallons in the roo under proof dowa 
to watir, marked W, which may be confidered 100 
in 160. The application of the thermometer (F) 
now appears eafy and expeditious ; for as it is immer- 
led in the Cpirits with the hydrometer, they both may 
be obferved at one experiment or trial. The fcale 6f 
the thermometer is divided into four columns ; two on 
one fide, as fhown in the figure, and two on the other. 
At the top of the columns are marks o. 1.2. 3. agree- 
ing with the weights, or no weight, in ufe ; and that 
column of divifions of the thermometer is to be ob- 
ferved which corrcfponds with the weights in ufe ; if n6 
weight is ufed', then the column marked o is obferved* 
The divifions of the thermometer commence from the 
middle of each column at the temperate point, which 
is marked o : then for as many divifions as the quick- 
filver in the tnbe appears above o, fo many gallons in 
the ICO muft the fpirit be reckoned weaker; and 
for fo many divifions as the quickfilver may appear 
below o, as many gallons in the 100 muft be reckoned 
ftronger. 

Hydrometers of a fimilar conftruftion, and with no 
more weights, Mr Jones makes for difcovering to great 
exadnefs the different ftrengths or fpecific gravity of 
worts in brewing, of different minerals, feawaters» 
flee. For thefe purpofes the thermometer is not uni- 
ted with the inftrument; but is found to be more ufe- 
ful feparatcly, and of a larger dimeniion. Notwithftand- ^^^^ 
ing the above hydrometer anfwering the general purpo- Diau'wiUi' 
fes in an accurate and eafy manner, yet the induftry of a Aiding 
feveral ingenious perfons interefted in the fale of fpirits '**!•• 
has been exerted to conftrudt an inflrument of the 
greatefi poflible exa£lnefs. The effefts of heat and cold 
upon different ftrengths of fpirits not being {o uniform 
as generally underftood, and every different degree of 
ftrength of fpirit between water and alcohol having its 
peculiar degree of contraAion and dilatation, enors of 
fome importance muft be found in the hydrometers con- 
ftru Aed upon the ufual principle of temperature. With 
a view to obviate this defedl, Mr Dicas of Liverpool 
conftru^ted fome years back an hydrometer of the form 

ge- 
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Specific generally vXcif wilfli 5$ weights* which were valued 
from o to 370f inchi<!ing the divifioDS on the If em ; but 
Hhe improvement xooiifts folcly in an ivory Aiding rule 
which accompanies the in fl rumen t. In the graduation 
of thisTule, is confidered the different effeAs of heat 
and cold above-mentioned on the fpirits. Every de- 
gree of ftrength included by the hydrometer between 
o and 370» has the fame feries of numbers placed on 
-the Aiding part of the rule ; oppofite to which, on the 
fixed rule, are marked the different ftrengths, and which 
are thus determined by immediate infpe^ioa. They 
proceed on one tide from water to proof, and on the 
other from proof to alcohol, and divided in fuch a man- 
tier, as to (how how many gallons in the 100 the fpi- 
rits are above or below proof. There is alfo a line, 
containing the concentration for every degree of flrength $ 
and, what is the chief advanuge of the rule, at one end 
of the (ide is placed a fcale, containing the degree of 
heat from 30 to 80 of Fahrenheit's fcale, with a flower 
de luce oppofite, as an index, to fix it to the tempera- 
ture of the fpirits. By the afliftance of this Hiding 
rule, the exadt ftate of the fpirits is correctly obtained. 
A pcrfedl comprehenfion of this rule can only be had 
by an iofpedion of it, and it always accompanies the 
hydrometer on fale. Mr Dicas has obtained a patent 
for his improvement. 

An hydrometer of a more univerfal conftru^ion has 
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Mr quin*a 



^"lilS^'** been made by Mr Quin, who for many years has been 
1^^ ^^^ accuftomed to conRruA hydrometers of various kinds. 
This hydrometer is made of hard brais; and therefore 
«ot fo liable to be injured as fine copper, of which hy- 
drometers are ufually made : it is conftruded fo as to 
afcertain, in a plain and expeditious manner, the flreagth 
of any fpirit from alcohol to water, with the concen- 
tration and fpecific gravity of each different flrength ; 
and difooveit alio the weight of worts. Sec, with /our 
weights only ; «4iich, according to the old conftru&oii 
of hydrometers, would require a far greater number of 
weights. Fig. 8. is a reprefentation of the inflrumenty 
with its four fides of the ftem graduated and figured at 
top, to correfpond with the weights below. The fide 
of the (iquare-ftem engraved A, &,C, D, &c. to Z» 
ihows the flrength of any fpirit from alcohol to water ; 
and the three other fides, numbered f^ 2, 3, are adapted 
for worts, &c. The heat and cold altering the denfity 
of fpirits, and giving to every degree of ftrength a pe* 
culiar degree of contradiion and dilatation $ this cin- 
cumftance is coofidered in dividing the Aiding rule be- 
longing to and fold with the hydrometer. This fli- 
ding rule is nearly fi nrilar to that of Mr Dicas's above- 
mentioned, and diiTers but very little from it. Some 
diredlions for the u(e of this hydrometer may further 
exemplify its fimplicity and accuracy. 

find the heat of the fpirit by a thermometer, and 
bring the fiar on the fliding rule to the degree of heat 
on -the thermometer fcale, and againft the number of 
the weight aiid letter on the flem you have the 
ftrength -of the fpirit pointed out on the fliding rule, 
which is lettered and numbered -as the inftrument and 
weights are. 

The weights apply on the under flem at C. 

Example. Suppofe the heat of the fpirit 6co by the 
thermometer, and of fuch flrengtfa as to fink the hy- 
drometer to D on the ftem, without any weight ; then 
put the ftar (on the rule) to 65* of the thennomctcr. 

Vol. IX. Part I. 
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and againft D you have 75 gallons to the too over 
proof ; at this ftrength the concentration is 5 gallons 
(marked above 75) ; and the fpecific gravity is nearly 
81 1, as marked below D : fo that if 75 gallons of wa- 
ter are added to loo gallons of this fpirit, the mixture 
will be hydrometer proof; but will only produce in 
meafure 1 70 gallons. Again, let the heat be 50S and 
the fpirit require the weight no 1. to fink the inftru- 
ment to / on the ftem ; then put the ftar to 50^ of 
heat, and againft / on the Aiding rule you have 53-r 
gallons to 1 00 over proof, concentration i^ gallons, 
and the fpecific gravity 854. 

If the infirument with the weight n^ 2. fhould fink 
to Q^on the ftem, and the heat 41^, it (hows the 
ftrength 19 gallons to the 100 over proof, concentra- 
tion ^, fpecific gravity 905. 

If the fpirit be at 32° of heat, and the weight n^ 3. 
finks the inftrument to letter S on the ftem on the 
fliding rule, it fhows the liquor to be 1 3 gallons in the 
100 under proofs concentration ^, fpecific gravity 945* 
So of the reft. In &fcertaining the ftrength or gravity 
of worts, the weight n^ 4. is always to continue on the 
hydrometer ; and the weights n^ 1 , 2, 3, are adapted to 
the fides n^ i, 2, 3, of the fquare ftem ; which difcovcrt 
the exad gravity of the worts. 

The inftrument U adjufted fo as to fink in rain wa- 
ter at 60^ of the thermometer with the weight n^ i. 
to W, on the fide of the ftem no i. and fhows to 26^ 
heavier than water. The fide n^ 2. with its correfpond- 
ing weight n^ 2« fhows from 26^ to 530, and the 
fide n^* 3. afccrtains firom 53^ to 8i<>, or 40}- pounds 
per barrel heavier than water ; two degrees on the ftem 
being a pound fsr barrel. 

To^feihe bydromder in ^/certauwtg f be gravity oftW9 
or mare worts. 

Rule, Multiply the gravity of each wort by its re- 
fpedive number of barrels or gallons ; divide the fum 
of the produds by the number of gallons or barrels ; 
the quotient w91 be the mean gravity required. 

Suppofe firft wort 30 barrels. 
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60° gravity, 
20 barrels. 


60^ 

3obarPelr 


at 
20 barrels 


35^ gravity. 



700 

50)2500(50^ mean gravity required. 
2500 
When the heat of the worts cannot be conveniently 
tried at 60P of the thermometer, the following fmaU 
table fliows the number of divifions to be added fur the 
heat: 

Degrees of the thermometer ^0 o *) ^ « 

thehydro- 
meter to be 
added. 

This table is not philofophitally true ; yet the error 
from it will not exceed a quarter of a pound per barrel 
in any gravity, and for fermentation ; but for more accu- 
racy in this particular Mr Quin completes a fcale which 
may be applied to any particular degree of heat. 

' B Mr 
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Mr NickolfoQ has btdy improved the cooftru^kion 
of the hydrometer, and made it a new inftrunnent for 
meafuring the fpecific gravity of bodies ; and for that 
purpofe it appears the mofl accurate of any yet con- 
ftrudcd. See fig. 9. where A A reprefents a fmall fcak, 
which may be taken off at D; diameter li inch, weight 
44 grains. B a ftem of hardened fteel wire; diameter -^^ 
inch. £ a hollow copper globe ; diameter 2 -/y inches, 
weight with ftem 369 grains. FF a ftlmip of wiro 
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(which may be done by altering the load), the differ- Specific 
ence between this laft load and 1000 grains will be the ^^^^^^ 
difference between equal bulks of water and of the ' '"i 
other fluid, the weight or the mafs of water being 
known to be 3100 grains. If the (aid difference be 
excefs above 1000 grains it muft be added, or if it be 
defed fubtmded from ;)ioo grains: the fum or re* 
mainder will be a number whofe ratio to 5 1 00 will ex* 
prefs the ratio of the fpedfic gravity of the affumed 



fcrewed to the globe at C. G a fmall fcale ferving like- fluid to that of water. And this ratio will be expref- 

wife as a counterpoife ; diameter It inch, weight with fed with coafiderable accuracy s for the inftnimcnt ha* 

ftirrup 1634 grains. The other dimenfions may be had ving a cylindrical ftem of no more than ^ of an Inch 

from the figure, which is j- of the linear magnitude of diameter, will be raifed or deprelKrd near one inch by 



the inftrument itfelf. 

In the con(lru6tion, it is affumed, that the upper 
fcale ftiall conflantly carry 1000 grains when the low- 
er fcale is empty, and the inftrument funk in diftilled 
water at the temperature of 60° Fahrenheit to the 
middle of the wire or ftem. The length of the ftem 
is arbitrary, aa is likewife the diftance of the lower 
{bale from the furface of the globe. But the length 
of the ftem being fettled, the lower fcale may be made 
h'ghtcr, and confequently the globe lefs, the greater 
its diftance is taken from the furface of the globe ; and 
the contrary. It is to be noted that the diameter of 
each fcale muft not be lefs than the fide of ar cube o£ 
water weighing loco grains. 

The diftances of the upper and lower fcalcs refpec- 
tively from the neareft furface of the globe being fet- 
tled, add hdf the fide of a cube of water weighing 
1000 grains to the diftance of the upper fcale. This 
increafed diftance, and the faid diftance of the lower 
icale, may be confidered as the two arms of a lever } 
and, by the property of that mechanical power. 

As the number exprefling the lower diftance, 

Is to the wh^e weight ^ve ; namely 1000 grains 
added to the wtight of the upper fcale ; 

So is the number exprefling the upper diftance. 

To the lower weight, when the inftmment has 00 
tendency to any one pofition. 

This laft found weight muft be confiderably increa- 
fed, in order that the inftruments may acquire and 
yreferve a perpendicular pofition. 

Add together into one fum the weight of the low- 
er fcale thus found, the weight of the upper fcale and 
ks load, and the eftimate weight of the ball and wires. 
Find the folid content of an equal weight of water ; 
and thence, by the common rules of menfuration the 
diameter of an equal fphere. This will be die diame- 
ter, from outfide to outfide, of the globe that wiU Boat 
the whole. 

As ihia procefs, and every other part of the prefent 
dcfcriptioD, may be eafily deduced fw>m the well known 
lliws of hydroftatics, it is unneceffary to enlarge here 
en the demonftrativc part. 

T^ mtafiMF.e tbefpec'iJU gravitui and thermanutrUal ex* 
MnfioM nf fiwdt. If the extreme length 0/ height 
of the inftrument be moderate, its weight, when- load- 
ed, will be about 3^100 grains. It is, however, necef- 
fery in practice, that its weight ftlould be accurately 
found by experiment. This whole weight is equal to 
that of a quantity of diftilled water at the temperature 
of 60°, whofe bulk is equal to that part of the inftni- 
incnt which is below the middle of the ftem. I^ 
Aerefore, the inftrument'be tmmer£ed to the middle of 
the ftem in. any other imi at the fame temferature. 



the fubtra£iion or addition of t^ of a grain, and will 
therefore indicate with eafe fnch mutations of weight 
as do not fall fliort of ^ of a grain, or yrtTTTrth part 
of the whole. Confequently, the fpecific gravities of 
all fluids, in which this inftrument can be immerfed^ 
will be found to five places of figures. 

It is evident; that this inftrument is a kind of ther* 
mometer, perhaps better adapted than the common one 
for meafuring the expanfions of fluids by heat. As the 
fluid, in the common thermometer, rifes by the excefs 
of expanfion of the fluid beyond the expanfion of the 
glafs veffel; fo this inftrument will fall by the excefs of 
the fame expanfion beyond the proper expanfion of 
the materials it is compofed of. 

To meafure the fpecific grenkiet ofjolid h<k&et. The fo- 
lid bodies to be tried by this inftrument muft not ex* 
ceed 1000 grains in weight. Place the inftrument m 
diftilled water, and load the upper fcale or di(h till the 
furface of the water interfedis the middle of the ftem. 
If the weights required to effcd this be exa^ly looo 
grains, the temperature of the water anfwers to 6o* 
of Fahrenheit's fcale ; li they be more or lefs than 
1000 grains, it follows, that the water is colder ot 
warmer. Having taken a note of this weight, unload^ 
the fcale, and place therein the body whofe fpecific 
gravity is required. Add more weight, tiU the furface 
of the water again bife£is the ftem. The difference 
between, the added weight and the former load is the 
weight of the body in air. Place now the body in^ 
the lower fcale or difli under water, and add weights on. 
the upper fcale till the furface of the water once more 
bifedis the ftem. This laft added weight will be the 
difference between 1000 grains and the weight of the 
body in water. To illuftrate this by an example. 

N. B. The fpecific gravity of lead and tin, and/ 
(probably other metals) will vary in the third figure 
when the fame piece of metal is melted and coo^d a: 
fecond time. This difference probably arifes from the ar- 
rangement of the parts in cooling more or leCs fuddenly. 

Graini. 

The load was found by. experiment - 999) 10 

A piece of caft lead-required^ the addi- 
tional weight 



Difference is abfolate weight in^ air 
Additional weight when, the lead was in 
the lower fcale 

Difference between the two additional 
weights or lofs by immerfion 
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9f9aBc When tlie inftroment it once tdjufted in diftilled wa« 

Orwtict. ^^^ common water may be afterwards ufcd. For the 

•^ ' ratio of the fpecific gravity of the water made ufc of 

to that of diftilled water being known (=*)» and the 

ratio of the fpecific gravity of the folid to the water 

made ufe of being alfo known (=r)i the ratio of the 

fpecific gravity of the folid to that of diftilled water 

will be compounded of both (that is, -r). 

There ia reafon to conclude from the experiments of 
various authors, that they have not paid much atten- 
tion either to the temperature or fpecific gravity of 
the water they made ufe of. They who are inclined 
to be contented with a lefs degree of precifion than is 
intended in the conftrudion here defcribed, may 
change the ftcm, which for that purpofe may be made 
to take out for a larger. 

One of the greateft difficulties that attends hydro- 
ftatical expenmentSi arifes from the attradion or repul- 
iion that obtains at the furface of the water. After 
trying many expedients to obviate the irregularities 
arifing from this caufe, Mr Nicholfon finds reafon to 
prefer the fimple one, of carefully wiping the whole 
inftrument, and efpecially the ftem, with a clean cloth. 
The weights in tl.e dilh muft not be efteemed accu- 
rate while there is either a cumulus or a cavity in the 
water round the ftem. 

Yet, after all, we cannot with gpreat geometrical 
certainty rely upon either the hydrometer or the hy- 
droftatic balance ; for there are fome natural inconve- 
niences that dlfturb the exa6tnefs with which they dif- 
cover the fpecific gravities of different bodies. Thus, 
if the weather be hotter at one time than another, all 
fluids will fwell, and confequently they will be lighter 
than when the weather is cold : the air itfelf is at one 
time heavier than at another, and will buo^ up bodies 
weighed in it ; they will therefore appear hghter, and 
will of confequence feem heavier in water. In fhort» 
there are many caufes that would prevent us from ma« 
king tables of the fpecific gravities of bodies, if rigo- 
rous exadnefs were only expedied ; for the individuals 
of every kind of fubilance differ from each other, gold 
from gold, and water firom water. In fuch tables, 
therefore, all that is expe^ed is to come as near the 
exad weight as wc can ; and from an infpedion into 
feveral, we may make an average near the truth. Thus, 
Mufchenbroek's table makes the fpecific g^vity of 
rain-water to be nearly eighteen times and an half lefs 
than that of a guinea ; whereas our Englifh tables 
make it to be but feventeen times and an half, nearly, 
kfs than the fame. But though there may be fome 
minute variation in all our tables^ yet they in general 
may ferve to conduft us with fufficient accuracy* 

In conftruding tables of fpecific gravities with ac- 
curacy, the gravity of water muft be reprefented by 
unity or i.ocx>, where three cyphers are added to 
^ive room for exprcffing the ratios of other gravities 
IA decimal parts, aa in the following table. 
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A TABLE of the Spicific GaariTiBs of fetenJ 

Solid and Fluid Bodies. 



Troy weight. 



A cubic inch of oz. pw« gr. 



Very fine gold 
Standard gold 
Guinea gold 
Moidore gold 
Quickfilver 
Lead 

Fine filver 
Standard filver 
Copper 

Plate^brafs - 
Steel . . 
Iron 

Block- tin 
Spelter 
Lead ore 
Glafs of antimony 
German antimony 
Copper ore 
Diamond 
Clear glafs - 
Lapis lazuli - 
Welch afl>eftos 
White marble 
Black ditto - 
Rock crvftal 
Green glafs - 
Cornelian ftone 
Flint - 

Hard paving ftone 
Live fulphur - 
Nitre - 
Alabafter • 
Dry ivory 
Bnmftone 
Alum 
Ebony 

Human blood 
Amber - 
Cow's milk - 
Sea-water 
Pump-water - 
Spring-water 
Diftilled water 
Red wine 
Oil of amber 
Proof fpirits • 
Dry oak 
Olive oil 
Pure fpirits - 
Spirit of turpent. 
Oil of turpentine 
Dry crabtree 
Saffafras wood 
Cork - . 



OK. dram$i 



3-83 

6.44 

17.18 

19.84 

11.61 

17-55 
16 33.23 

II 3-3^ 

15 7*o4 

4 9.60 

2 20.I2 



15.20 
5.68 

12.86 

17.76 
16.89 

4.80 
11.83 
20.88 

5.58 

5-»7 
»7-57 
13-41 
12.65 

1. 00 

15-38 
1.21 

19.63 

22.87 

2.40 

1.08 

18.74 
6.09 
23.76 
21.92 
18.82 
2.89 
20.79 
10 20.79 
10 20.79 

13-30 
12.94 
11.42 
11.42 
7-63 
19-73 
18.00 
15.17 

3-27 
2.76 

8-53 
1.69 

2.04 
^^-77 



Avoirdu. 



5.80 

14.90 

4.76 

14 7 » 
1.45 
9.08 
6.66 
1.54 
1.89 

10.09 
8.70 
6.77 
3-79 
1.42 

14,96 
0.89 
5.04 

4-43 
15-48 
13.16 
12.27 

10-97 
9.06 
9.02 
8.61 
8.26 

7.73 
7-53 
6.77 
3.52 
1.59 

1-35 

0.89 
0.66 

15-7^ 

IO-34 

9.76 

9-54 
9-54 
9-54 
9*26 
9.25 
9.20 
9.20 
9.06 
8.62 
8.56 
8.45 
8.02 
7-99 

7-33 

7.08 
4.46 

2.21 



Compa- 
rative 
wc igbd Vitici 



« 9-^3 7 

18.888 

« 7-793 
17.140 

14.019 

i«-3*5 

11.087 

IO-535 
8.843 
8.000 
7.852 
7.645 

7-3«» 
7.065 
6.800 
5.280 
4.000 
3-775 
3.400 
3.150 
3.054 

2-9*3 

2.707 

2.704 
2.658 
2.620 
2.568 
2.542 
2.460 

2.000 
1.900 
1.875 
1.825 
1 .800 
1.714 
1.117 
1.054 
1.030 
I.O3G 
1.030 
1. 000 
0.999 

0.993 
0.993 
0.978 

0.93 

0.925 

0.913 

0.866 
0.864 
0.772 
0.765 
0.482 
0.240 



It 

Specific 
Oravities. 

Tabic cf 
fpecific gra* 



Take away tHt decimal point from tbe numbers in 
the right-hand ^qIu^^* ot (which it the fame) mol* 
tiply them by ^^^, n&d they Will (how how many 
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Hfdrau1lc9.oQnc«9 avoirdupois are contakied id a cubic foot of 

' each body. 
How to '^^^ "^* ^^ ^^ tabic of fpecific grravitica will bcft 

find out appear by an example. Suppofe a body to be com* 
tli€ quan- pounded of gold and iilver, and it is required to find 
tity ofadut.^l^g quantity of each metal in the compound, 
t^twn ID Ylfd find the fpecific giavity of the compound> by 
weighing it in air and in water; and dividing its aerial 
weight by what it lofet thereof in water, the quotient 
will (how its fpecific gravity, or how many times it is 
heavier than its bulk of water. Then fubtradk the 
fpecific gravity of filver (found in the table) from that 
of the compound, and the fpecific gravity of the com- 
pound from that of gold ; the firil remainder (hows 
the bulk of gold, and the latter the bulk of filver. ta 
the whole compound : and if thefe remainders be mul- 
tiplied by the refpeflive fpecific gravities, the produdks 
will (how the proportion of weights of each metal in 
the body. 

Suppofe the fpecific gravity of the compounded 
body be 13; that of flandard filver (by the table) is 
10.5, and that of gold 19.63: therefore IC.5 from 13, 
remains 2.5, the proportional bnlk of the gold ; and 
13 from 19.63, remains 6.63, the proportional bulk 
of filver in the compound. Then, the firfl remainder 
2.5, multiplied by 19.63, the fpecific gravity of gold, 
produces 49-075 for the proportional weight of gold; 
and the la& remainder 6.63 multiplied by 10.5, the 
fpecific gravity of filver, produces 69.615 for the pro- 
portional weight of filver in the whole body-. So that 
tor every 49.07 ounces or pounds of gold, there are 
69.6 pounds or ounces of filver in the body. 

Hence it is cafy to know whether any fufpe^led me- 
tal be genuine, or allayed, or counterfeit ; by finding 
how much it is heavier than its bulk of water, and 
comparing the (ame with the table: if they agree, the 
metal is good; if they differ, it is allayed or coun- 
terfeited. 
>v A cubical inch of good brandy, rum» or other proof 

Hew to try fp'^j^g^ weighs 235.7 grains; therefore, if a true inch 
Isquon. ^^^ of any metal weighs 235.7 grains lefs in fpirits 
than in air, it fhows the fpints are proof. Tf it lofea 
lefs of its aerial weight in fpirits, they are above proof; 
if it lofes more, they are under : For, the better the 
fpints arci they are the lighter ; and the worCe, the 
heavier. 

Sect. IV. Hydraulics* 

Hydraulics is that part of hydroflatics, which 
teaches to etlimate the fwiftnefs or the force of fluids 
in motion. 

It has been always thought an inquiry of great cu* 
riofity, and flill greaUr advantage, to know the caufes 
by which water fpouts from veffels to different heights 
and diflances. We have obferved^ for in (lance, an 
open veffel of liquor upon its fland, pierced at the 
bottom : the liquor, when the opening is firfl made, 
fpouts out with great force ; but as it continues to run, 
becomes lefs violent, and the liquor flows more feebly. 
A knowledge of hydraulics will inflrud us in the caufe 
of this diflunution of its ftrengtb ; it will fhow precife- 
]y how far the liquor will fpout from any veflcl, and 
how fafl or in what quantities it will flow. Upon 
die principles of this fciencc, many machines worked 
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by water are entirely conflrufted ; fevcral diflTerent en- Hydraulics^ 
gines ufed ii»the mechanic arts, various kinds of mills, W '"^^ 
pumps,' asid fountatns> are the refult of this theory, ju- 
dicioudy applied. %% 

And what is thus dcmonftrated ofthe bottom oTthe T^« ▼cl** 
veffel, is equally true at every other depth whatfoevcr..^"'^ v^ 
Let as then reduce this into a theorem : The ntelocity Jrltcr. 
mlb *tohlch water Jpotits oat at a hole in the ftde or bottom- 
of a vefftU « as the fquare root of the defth or A&anee of 
the hole below the furface of the water. For, m order 
to make double the quantity of a fluid rua through' 
one hole as through another of the fame fi:se, it will 
require four times the preffure of the other, and" there- 
fore mufl be four times the depth of the other below 
the furface of the water : and for the fame reafon* 
three times. the quantity running in an equil time 
through the (ame fort of hole, mud run with three 
times the velocity ; which will require nine times the 
preffure, and confequently mufl be nine times as deep 
below the furface of the fluid : and fo on. — To prove pj^^^ 
this by an experiment: Let two pipes, as C and^, ofccxxxtx^ 
equal* (^zed bores, be fixed into the fide of the veffel ^£* 9* 
AB ; the pipe g being four times as deep below the 
furface of the water at b in the veffel as the pipe C is : 
and whilfl thefe pipes run, let water be conflantly 
poured into the veffel, to keep the furface ftill at the 
fame height. Then if a cup that holds a pint be fo< 
placed as to receive the water that fpouts from the 
pipe C, and at the fame moment a cup that holds a^ 
quart be fo placed as to receive the water that fpouts . 
A-oiii the pipe gy both cups will be filled at the fame, 
time by their refpedliyc pipes. ' i^^ 

The horizontal diflance to which a fluid will fpout The horl<r 
from a honzontal pipe in any part of the fide of an «'»^*1 di- 
upnght veffel below the furface ofthe fluid, is equal to JjJJj^ ^jj^^^^ 
twice the length of a perpendicular to the fidd of thCvter will 
veffel, drawn from the mouth of the pipe to a femi- ^.10 it frooa 
circle defcribed upon the altitude of the fluid :. andT^P^ 
therefore, the fluid will fjpout to the greateft diflance 
poflible from a pipe whole mouth is at the centre of 
the femidrcle; becaufe a perpendicular to its diame- 
ter (fuppofed parallel to the fide of the veffel) drawn 
from that point, is the longeft. that can poflibly *be 
drawn from any part of the diameter to the circumfe- 
rence of the femicircle. Thus, if the veffel AB be 
full of water, the horizontal pipe D be in the middle 
of its fide, and the femicircle \\edcbht defcribed up- 
on D as a centre, with the radius or femidiametecL 
D/ N, or D/3, the perpendicular D</ to the diame- 
ter N D 5 is tne longeft that can be drawn from any^ 
part of the diameter to the circumference \^ e dchm 
And if the veffel be kept full, the jet G will fpout 
from the pipe D, to the horiBontal diflance NM^ 
which is double the length of the perpendicular D d* 
If two other pipes, as C and E, be fixed into the fide 
of the veffel at equal diftances above and bek>w the 
pipe D, the perpendiculars C c and £ ^, from thefe 
pipes to the femicircle, will be equal : and the jets F 
and H fpouting from them will each go to the horizon- 
tal diflance NK ; which is double the length of' either 
of the equal perpendiculars C ^ or D 1/. ^^ 

Fluids by their preffure may be conveyed over hills and How water 
valleys in bended pipes, to any height not greater than ^^1 he 
the level of the fprings from whence they flow. This^^I?^ 
is what the ancients were ignorant of ^ and therefore ^nd val« 

they lejv 
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Hydriolicfctheyiifutiny buflt A(^ so vers (vaft rows of trches one 
^ »' ' ' above soother, . betweeu two hi]i8» at a vaft expence of 
money y time, and labour), in order to conrey water 
ever thenii crofs the valley, in a common channel. This 
16 now done to ec^ual advantage, and at much lefs ex- 
pence, by a range of pipes laid down one hill and up 
xkc other. An inftance whereof may be giytn by a 
bent tube or crane ; into one of the equal legs whereof 
if water be poured, it will rife to the fame level exadly 
in the other. The reafon is obvious :. In the leg A» 
(fig. 14.) thete are,, fuppofe, two ounces of water en- 
deavouring by the power of gravity to defcend vrith 
the force of 2 ; thefe will thruft forward, buoy up, and 
ilipport an equal quantity of a like fluid in B*; and the 
bottom of the machine C, againft which both fides 
equally bear, will of confequei\ce fuilain a double 
prcflure, or that of four ounces ; and in the prefcnt 
cafe will pretty well reprefent the propr- or hxtd 
point of a bstlftnce-bcam^ as the equal fluid-columns 
AC, and BC,. may be admitted to denote equal 
weights, fufpended on the balance- arms, oounterpoU 
finar each otber. 80.' that the rife- of fluids to their 
- firft level, thus coofidered, is a cafe truly ftatical ; 
and all their other motions proceed only, from weight 
added. 

A.JJiphont generally nfed for decanting liquors, i» a 
bended pipe, whofe legs are of unequal lengths; and 
the fliorteft* leg muft always be put into the liquor in* 
tended.to.be decanted, Uiat the pcrpendicuhir altitude 
of the columa of liquor; in the other, leg may be 
longer than the column in the immerfed leg, efpecially 
above the furface of the water. For,.if)both columns 
were equally high in that refpe^ki the atmofphere» 
which preflcs a» much- upiward as downvrard^ and 
therefore a^is as much, upward s|Binft the column in 
the leg that bangs without the venel, as it adfr down- 
ward upon. the furface of the liquor in the veflcl, 
would hinder the running of. the liquor, through the 
fyphon, even though it were brought over the bended 
part by fudSon. So^that there is nothing left to caufe 
the motion of the liquor».but the fuperior weight of the- 
colttmn in the longer leg.,- on account of its having the 
greater perpendiciuar height. 

Let D bo a cup filled with water to C; and ABC 
a fyphon« whofe (Iforter leg BC.F is immerfed in the 
water from C to F. If the end of the other lee were 
no lower than thcline AC, which is level with the 
furface- of the water, .the fyphon would^ not run,- evev 
though the air fliould be drawn out of it at the tnouth 
A. For although.the fusion would draw foroe water, 
at firft, yet the watet would ftop at the moment the. 
fa^OD ceafdd ; htecaufe the air would a£i as much up-« 
ward againft the vrater at A, as it aded downvrard for- 
It by prefiing on the furface at C. But if the \tg AB 
comes down* to G, . and the air be drawn out at G by 
fudion-, the water wiO inunediately follow, and oonti- 
line to nin- until the. furface of the water- in- the cup 
comes down* to F ; .becaufe,, till then, the perpendicular 
height of the cohimn BAG will be greater than that 
of the column CB ; and, confequently, its weight will 
be greater, until the furface comes down, to F ; and 
then the fyphon will fk>p, though the leg^ CF fhould 
reach to the bottom of the cup^ For which reafon, 
the leg that hangs without the cup is always made 
long enough to reach bfilow the level of its bottom 1 
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as from ^ to £ : and then, when the fyphon is emp- Hydr aulics- 
tied of air by fusion at £, the water immediately fol- ' 
lows, and by its continuity brings away the whole 
from the cup ; juft as puUing one end of a thread will 
make the whole clue follow. 

If the perpendicular height of a fyphon, from the 
furface of the water to its bended top at B, be more 
than 33 feet, it will draw no water, even though the 
other leg were much longer, and the fyphon quite 
emptied of air, becaufe the weight of a column of 
water 35 feet high, is equal to the weight of as thick 
a column of air,, reaching from the furfsce of the earth 
to the top of the atmofphere: fo that there will then^ 
be an equilibrium ; and confequently, though there 
would be weight enough of air upon the furface C to^ 
make the water afcend in the. leg CB almoft to the 
height B, if the fyphon leere emptied of air, yet the 
weight would not be fuffidient to force the water over 
the bend; and therefore it could never be broughe 
into the leg BAG^ 

Mercury may be drawn through a fyphon in the 
lame manner as water ; but then the utmoft height o( 
the fypboB muft always be lefs than 30 inches, at 
mercury is* near 14. times heavier than water; That 
fluids are. forced through the. fyphon by the prefture 
of the atmofphere,. is- proved experimentally by the 
air-pump; for, if. a fyphon immerfed in a ve^ of 
water be placedr* when running in- the receiver, and' 
the air excra6^ed, the running will immediately ceafc 
It is however certain^ thai a fyphon of -a particular 
kind, once fet a running, wiU«peritft in it^- motion, 
though removed into the moft peifed vacuum our air* 
pumps- will make i^ or, if the lower orifice of a full fy- 
phon be.fliut, and the whole be thus pkoed in~^ recei* 
ver, with a eonlrivancc for opening the orifice when the* 
airis exhaufted % the water .will be all emptied out of the* 
veiFel, as if it had been tn<)pen atr; 

This faft has been fuffieiently afcertaioed by^ many- 
approved hydroftatical writers* Defaguliers tnibrma 
us, that he made the experiment both wkh water and 
mercury.; for having fiUed afyphoByj-ecurved at the^ 
extremities- of its legs, fucceffivelyv with thofe- liquors^ 
and fufpended it by a fliprwire in the receiver of an air* 
pump, over two fmall jars contain ing mercury- to une** 
qual heights ;(and water, when water was uied in the 
fyphon)^ he exhaufted the aiv out of the receiver, and? 
theiv letting down the fyphou^ fe that its two enda^ 
went into the liquor in the jar«, the liquor ran^/rom the 
higher into the lower veilcl. He-alfo made an experi«> 
ment in the opei»«ir, where the mercuryi ran ^through ' 
a fyphon, whofe bend was more than 31 inches^ above 
the lower orifice of the fliort leg of the fypfaoiiii> But 
neither of thefe experiments afford a juftobiedioivagainft 
the preceding dodlrine, vis. that the air is the caufe - 
ef-thediicharge of liqiiors from one veflel into another- 
by means of fypbons ; for-its running in tM^iio.was on<^ 
ly owing to the attradion of cofaefion, which ads for a^* 
fmaU height; becaufe the experiment vtriU not-fucceed 
in vacuOf if the fyphon ufcd fbr mercury . has :ita bend* 
|ix inches higher than the or^ceof the (horfi 1^, and 
if the bend for the fyphon^of vrater be two*or three 
feet high ; neither will the Uft mentioned with meTtu* 
ry in the open air anfwer, if the bend of the fyphon be 
forty inches high : and in all the experiments the borea^ 
of the f^-phoas mi^il be very iwA* : . . " 

The: 
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HydrzMWeu The figure of the fyphon nay be yaried at pkafure» 
^ J ^ fce^. t . 2-3- ) provided only the orifice G be below the 
kvel of the furface of the water to be drawn ap ; but 
&ill the faither it is diftant from it, the faftcr wiU the 
fluid be carried off. And if, in the coorfe of the flux» 
the orifice A be drawn out c^ the fluid, all the liquor 
in the fyphon will go out at the lower orifice C ; that 
in the leg CB dragging, as it were, that in the (hotter 
kg AB after it. If a filled fyphon be fo difpofed, as 
that both orifices A and C be in the fame horizontal 
line ; the fiuid will remain pendant in each leg, how 
unequal foerer the length of the legs may be. Fluids, 
therefore, in fyphons, fcem as it were to form one con- 
tinued body ; fo that the heavier part dcfcendiog like a 
<hain, puHs the lighter after it. 

Upon the principle of the fy]dion depend the expe- 
riments of Tantalus*! euff .d^ 44. ; the Fowitam ai com' 
mandf vP 45 ,* ami the iiwerted. drnking-gla/if n^ 58. As 
« to the laft of thefc, it may be here obferved, that if the 
paper was put dry on fuch a veifel empty, it would 
fink in the air, and faU alvay even by iu own gravity ; 
and if put on wet, it were to be doubted whether a 
very fmall weight added thereto would not feparate it 
from the glaliB, fo inconfiderable would the tenacity of 
the water be i« this cafe. The paper therefore can- 
not be fuppofed to fupport the incumbent weight of 
water ; and the true caufe thereof muft^ be this : The 
Bottom and fides of the isvevted gkrfs-vefTel being 
vigtd, keep off the preffure of the air from the fluid 
above, whereas it hath liberty of accefs and freely 
• a6ka thereoci below : and that it docs fo, will in part 
appear to an obferver by the concavit)r of the paper 
anderoeath. Could the air's preffure in this cafe be 
any-bow admitted through the foot of the veffet in- 
verted, without doubt the whole column would defcend 
together. And the like would happen fhould the 
paper be removed ; but for a different reafoo, vi». the 
&ge column of water in the mug, being compofed of 
many coUateral ones, which, being difpofed as in a 
bundle, reft on the paper wherewith tl^ veffel is co<- 
Tered, as on a common bafe ; and thefe being all 
equally denfe, and equall fluid, are all retained, and 
continued of the fame length, by the general and uni- 
form preffure of the air againft the paper below ; and 
fo long as this continues, none of them getting the 
kaft advantage over the reft, they are all fuftained in a 
body compact together. But when the paper is re- 
moved, i» being fcarce poflible to hold the veffel fo 
ezadly kvel, but that fome one or other of thefe 
fmaller fluid columns will become longer, confequently 
heavkr, than thofe adjacent, and, over-balancing the 
feft, wttt defcend, and give the lighter fluid, the air, 
Wave to rife in its place, even to the top of the 
glafs ; the general preffure whereof kcing there ad- 
mitted, will fooa caufe the reft of them to move, and 
the whole quantity wiU then defcend, feemingly to- 
gether. 

Again, fliouM a veffel be but pirt filkd with water, 
the fame effe6k will follow to a certain degree. For 
inftance, fuppofe we fill a lon^ glafs half with water, 
covev it with paper, and turn it down as before. Six 
Miches fuppofe of wateti endeavouring to defcend, will 
hf its weight rarefy the air in the glafs above it, per- 
haps a 60th part or morr. The denfer air without 
wiU then overpoifc the air lareficd withiai and tberc> 

3 
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fore a certain quantity of water, equal to the dtffe- Hydnulict. 
fence of the two preffures, will in this cafe be thereby '- » 
buoyed up and fupported. But the air within the 
glafs beii^ dilated as aforefaid, the water fufpended 
nMift be expefted to hang fomething below the 
fl&outh of it ; though not enough, perhaps, to over- 
come the tenacity of the water, and make it all de- 
fcend. ^ 

Upoa tbe principle of the fyphon alfo we may eafily fntcrmit-' 
accouat for uUenrnttng or reciprocating J^ru^s, Let tiog fpriogi 
A A be part of a hill, within which there is a cavity ^^^ 
BB; and from this cavity a vein or channel running ^^^^'' 
in the direaion of BCDE. The rain that falls upoa^* *' 
the fide of the hill will fink and ftrain through the 
fmall pores and crannies G, G, G, G ; and fill the 
cavity K with vrater/ When the water rifes to the 
kvel HHC, the vein BCDE will be filled to C, and 
the water wiU run through CDF as through a fy- 
phon ; which running will continue until the cavity 
be emptied, and then it will ftop until the cavity be 
fitted again. 

We have feen that fluids kd in pipes will always 
rife to the level of the refervoir whence they are fup- 
plied; the rifing column being pufhed forward, and 
raifed by another equally heavy, at the fame time en- 
deavouring to defcend. A like effed might be ex- . ^? ' 
pe£led from jets of water thus impelled, did not fric- ^***^ **'* 
tion ag^inft the fides of the machines, and the refift- 
. ance of the air, both lateral and perdendicukr, gene- 
rally prove an abatement, and prevent its rifing fo high 
as the head. 

Where jets are executed in the heft manner, and 
the firif^ion fpoken of is as much su poffible removed, 
the impediment of the air only, through which they 
needs muft beat in their rife, will canfe them, accor- 
ding to experiment, to fall fhort of the height of the 
refervoirs, in the foUovtring proportions, «/«• 
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Feet. 
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Feet. Inches. 


5 • I 


10 


10 : 4 


»5 


'5 : 9 


20 


«i : 4 


»5 


^^ : 1 


30 


33 : 


35 


39 : » 


40 


45 ! 4 


45 


51 : 9 


50 


58 : 4 
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65 : 1 


60 


72 : 


65 


79 ' I 


70 


86 : 4 


75 


93 ' 9 


80 


lot : 4 


85 


109" : I 


90 


117 : 


95 


125 : I 


100 


>33 •• 4 



Whence in general it may be obfenred : 
That as often as a five-foot jet (to be taken ia thefe 
smcterB as a ftandasd,) 
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HyilnQfict- ShJ ie fwOekei im tin height cf any jet propofed; 
^ ^ ' ' By, Jo many iaehei maltifGed hito themfihitt or fqiuh 
red^ • 

The Jurface of the water im the reJernMory which fup» 
pBes iij ot^ht to exceed that jet in height. 

Thus, to obtain a jet of fo feet, which containg five 
feet fix timet, the refe^voir ought to be 36 inches or 
a yard higher ; and a jet of 60 feet anay be had from 
a head higher by four timet that difference, IJ4 indiest 
or four yardt. So that jets done in the heji nuumerfall 
Jhort of the heights of their refervaiories^ in a kind offub^ 
dnp&eate ratio of the heights to which thn rife. 

This great difproportion in the rile of jett mud in 
genenl be owing to the refiftaooe of the air they are 
made to move through ; which has been (hown to be 
in proportion to the fquaret of thdr celerities rcfpec« 
tively : nor can the acceleration of the falling water in 
the pipe» or the retardment of the nfing ftream by the 
a^UoB of gravity, be concerned at all in it ; iince thefe 
are probably adequate, and counterbalance each other 
every where in the fame level. 

Tlieir air's reiitlance being thus confiderable, it will 
always be foond neceffary to increafe the bore of the 
adjutage or fpouting-pipe with the height of the reier- 
vatory : for if it be too fmaU, the rifing ftretm will 
want fufficient weight and power to divide the air; 
which being denfefi. near the earth, a fmall ftream of 
water, endeavouring to mount to a great height, wifl 
be daihed againft it with fo great violence, as to fall 
away in a mift and be wholly loft. And it may be 
obferved, that the weightier any body is, the greater 
force it will have when ia motion : (incc an <iunce>baM 
fired firom a mu/ket, wiU go much farther, and do 
greater execution, tlian will an equal weight of (hot ; 
and thefe again may be projeded farther than fo much 
icad rafped into powder and fired off. A charge of 
water fired from a piftol would fcance wet a paper at 
the dif^aoce of fix feet. Accordingly, ihould a caflt 
of water be any where pierced with holes of two, four, 
kx.^ eight, and twelve lines over, all in the fame level, 
the larger bore will always be found to throw the vra* 
ter fartheft. 

It may be of ufe here to add Mr Marriott's propor- 
tioBS of the bores of the »Ajutages and pipes of con- 
duct, who was very converfant in theie things, and 
hath written very well on this fubje^ 

AT. B^ The French divide their inch into 12 equal 
parts, which they call lines^ 
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rj 



Heights of\ 
B.ejermrs> 

Feet. 

5 
10 

'5 

ao 

25 

60 
80 
100 



Diameters of Jit 
jfi^titaget* 

Lines. 

3, 4, 5, or 6 

4, 5, or 6 

5, or 6 

6, 4Mr half an inch 

Ditto 

Ditto -.— 

7, or 8 



8^or 10 — ■■ ' 

10, or II 

11, or 14 *-— 
II, 14, or 15 

I|ence it nuiy be remarked, that there is a oertatn 
mttitgnBOEtiou to ba ohfcrvcd betwecB thea^^uge 



Diameter of the Pipes 
of Conduct* 

LiaBs. 
22 

t; Inches. 
27, or 2i. 
30, or 2-J. 
33. «"• *T 
36» «- 3 

65, or %\ 

72, or 6 
84, or y 
96, or 8 



whereby the jet is delivered, and the pipe condu£^ing Hy.liauKc 
it from the head. la general, Ahimtfne times the dia* ^"P"^' 
meter <fthe oi^tage for jets under half an inch, andjix or ~ ^ 
feven times for all ahovfywUiJize the pipes ofconduS pretty 
well: not but it will always be an error on the right fide, 
to have them rather larger than in ftri^nefs they ought 
to be, that the jet may always be freely fupptied with 
water, and in due tiase. 

For a like reafon, \i there be occafion for a cock to 
be placed in any part of the pipe of condud, particular 
care mud be taken that it fliould be there bigger in 
proportion, that the 1 water-way may not be pinched ; 
but that the cavity be left at ieaft equal to the bore of 
the reft of the pipe. 

The bore of aa adjutag« cannot be too fraooth or 
true. Thofe that are cyhndrical are beft ; thofe that 
are bored conical worft, becauleof the refte^ions of the 
water from the inclined fides of the machine, which in 
the hurry of the iffuing ftream will in them unavoidably 
be made. 

When fluids are defigned to be raifed higher than 
the fprings from whence they flow, fordng engines 
muft be ofed ; of which and other hydraolic machineSy 
we come now to give a paiticuUr account. 



Sect. V. Hydravlic Engines. 
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The pump is at once the moft common and moft^ pun^i^ 
ufeful of all the hydraulic inftruments. It was firft 
invented by Ctefebes, a mathemstician of Alexandria^ 
1 20 B. C. ; when the air's preffure came afterwards 
to be known, it was mudi improved, and it is now 
brought to a great degree of perfed^ion. 

Ctefebes's pump aded both by fudion and pulfion ; P^^^e 
and its ftniAure and adion are as follow : — A brafs cy- ^^XLlUl. 
linder ABCD, finniflied with a valve in L, is placed in ^* ^^" 
the water, z. In this is fitted the embulus MK, made 
of green wood, which will not fwell in the water, and 
adjufted to the aperture of the cylinder with a covering 
of leather, but without any valve. In H is fitted on 
another tube NH, with a valve that opens upwards in 
I. Now, the embulus £K being raifed, the water 
opens the valve in L, and rifes into the cavity of the 
cylinder : — and when the fame embulus is again de- 
pnefTed, the valve I is opened, and the water- driven up 
through the tube HN. This is the pump ufed among 
the ancients, and that from which the others after- 
mentioned are deduced. Sir 8. Morland has endea- 
voured to increafe its force by leflening the fri^'on; 
which he has done to good efted, infomuch as to make 
it work without almoft any fri£lion at all. 

Of this pump as now ufed there are fimply three* 
kindS) ws. the fucking, the forcing, and the lifting- \ 

pump. By the two laft, water may be raifed to any 
height, with an adequate apparatus and fufficient pow- 
w : by the fornrer it may, by the general prcffafe of the 
atmofphere on the furface of the well-water, be raifed^ 
so more than 33 feet, as was before hinted, though in 
pra^ice it is fcldom applied to the raifing it much 
above 28 ; becaufe from the variations obferved on the 
Wometer, it is apprehended that the air may, on cer- 
tain occafions, be fomething lighter than 33 feet of 
water ; and whenever that (hall happen, for want of 
the due couaterpoife, this pump tnay fiul in its per* 
formaooe* 

The 
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Hydraulic The common fucking-pump^ with which we draw wa- 

^ h'.igiucfe. jg^ Qy^ q£ wells, 18 an engine both pneumatic and hy- 

- . draulic. It con fids of a pipe open at both ends, ki 

The cnm- ^^»ch is a moveable piflon, bucket, or fucker, as 

mon pump, big as the bore of the pipe in that part wherein it 

works; and is leathered round, fo as to fit the bore 

exa6il7 ; and may be moved up and down, without 

fuifering any air to come between ft and the pipe or 

i.pi)mp- barrel. 

We (hall explain the conftrudion of this and the 

forcing-pump by pidures of glafs models, in which 

both the action of the piftons smd motion of the valves 

arc feen, 

J ^^ Hold the model DCBL upright in the veffel of wa- 

CCXLI. ' ^^^ ^* ^^ water beingdeep enough to rife at lead as 

fig' J* h'fi»^ A* ^i^™ ^ ^o ^* '^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ moveable 

. bucket .G» and ti»cvalve-3 on the fixed box H (which 

box quite fills the bore of the pipe or barrel at H), will 

.eachiie-clofe, by its' own weight, upim the hole in the 

bucket and box, until the engine begins to work. The 

valves are made of braiis, and covered underneath with 

..leather fbrelofing the holes the more eia^y : and the 

bucket *G is 4^ifed and deprefled ^teniately by the 

handle £ aqd rod D ^Z, the -bucket being fuppofed at 

.B before the working begins. 

Take hold of the handle £, and thereby draw up 
-the bucket from B to C, which, will make room for 
«the air in the pump all the way below the bucket to 
idilate itfelf, by which its fpring is weakened, and then 
.its force is not equivalent to the weight or preiTure of 
^he optward air upon the water in the veficl K : and 
vtherefior^, atthe Aril ftroke^ the outward air will pre& 
•up the water trough the notched foot A, into the 
•lower pipef*about as far as e .* this wiU condenfe the 
jarefied air in the pipe between e and C to the fame 
rilate it was in before^ aad thtn, as its fprjng within 
the p\pe 4« equal to the force or prefFure of the out- 
ward air, the water will rife no higher by the firft 
.flroke^ and the valve 3, which was raifed a little by 
.the dilation ^f the air in the pipe, will fall, and (lop 
/the hole in ^he box H $ and the furface of the water 
<will Hand at e. Then deprefs the pifton or bucket from 
C to B ; and as the air in the part B cannot get back 
^gain through the valve bj it will (as the bucket de- 
fcends) raife the valve a, and fo make its way through 
the upper part of the barrel d into the open air* But 
.upon railing the bucket G a feoood time, the air be- 
tween it and the water in the lower pipe at a will be 
.again left at liberty to fill a larger fpace ; and fo its 
■fpring being again weakened, the prefFure of the out- 
ward air on the water in the vefTel K will force more 
water up into the lower pipe from ^ to/; and when 
the bucket is at its greateft height C, the lower valve 
Jf will fall, and flop the hole in the box H as before. 
At the next ftroke of the bucket or pifton, the water 
will rife through the box H towards B ; and then the 
valve ^, which was raifed by it, will fall when the 
bucket G is at its greateft height. Upon depreffing 
the bucket again, the water cannot be pufhed back 
through the valve b, which keeps dofe upon the hole 
whild the pifton defcends. And upon raifing the piftoa 
again, the outward predure of the jair will force the 
water up through H, where it will raife the* valve, and 
follow the bucket to C. Upon the neat depreffion of 
the bucket G, it will go down ioto the w^ter in the 
N^ i6i. 



barrel B ; and as the ^water cannot be driven back Hydnulic 

through the now clofe valve 5, it will raife the valve a ^"K*"^ 

as the bucket dckends, and will be lifted up by the ^ 

4)ucket when it is next raifed. And now, the whole 

fpace below the bucket being fuU, the water above it 

•cannot fiok when it is next deprcfTed ; but upon its de- 

-prefixon, the valve a will rife to let the bucket go 

down ; and when it is quite down, the valve a will fall 

by its weight, and ftop the hole in the bucket. When 

the bucket is iiext raifed, all the water above it will 

be lifted up, and begin to run off by the pipe F. And 

thus, by rarfing and depreffing the bucket alternately, 

there is ftill more water raifed by it ; which getting 

above the pipe F, into the wide top 1, will fupply the 

pipe, and make -it run with a continued ftream. 

So at every time the bucket is raifed, the valve h 
Tifes, and the valve a falls ; and at every time the hue- 
^t is depreffed, the valve b falls, and a rifes. 

As it is the preflure of the air or atmofphere which 
•caufes the water to rife and follow the piRon or buc- 
ket G as it is drawn up ; and fince a coluoui of water 
'53 Feet high is of equal weight with as thick a column 
of the atmofphere from the earth to the very top of 
the air ; therefore, the perpendicular height of the pi- 
"fton or bucket from the furface of the water in the well 
muft alw^iys be lefis than 33 feet; otherwife the water 
will never get above the bucket. Bat when the height 
is lefs, the prefFure of the atmofphere will be greater 
than the weight of the water in the pump, and will 
therefore raife it above the bucket : and when the wa- 
ter has' once got above the bucket, it may be lifted 
thereby to any height, if the rod D be made bng 
enough, and a fufficient degree of ftrength be em- 
ployed to raife it with the weight of the water above 
the bucket. 

The force required to work a pump, will be as the 
height to which the water is raifed, and as the fquare 
of the diameter of thjc pump bore in that part where 
tbe pifton works. So that, if two pumps be of equal 
heights, and one of them be twice as wide in the bore 
as the other, the wideft will raife four times as much 
water as the narroweft ; and will therefore require four 
times as much ftrength to work it. 

The widenefs or narrownefs of the pump, in any 
other part be fides that in which the pifU>n works,, does 
not make the pump either more or lefs difficult to 
work, except what difference may arife from the fric- 
tion of the water in the bore ; which is always greater 
in a narrow bore than in a wide one, becaufe of the 
greater velocity of the water. 

The pump.rod.is never raifed dire6lly by fuch a 
handle as £ at the top, but by means of a lever, whofe 
longer arm (at the end of which the power is applied) 
generally exceeds the length of the fhorter arm five or 
fix times; and, by that means, it gives five or fix 
times as much advantage to the power. Upon thefe 
principles, it will be eafy to find the dimenfions of a 
pump that (hall work with a given force, and draw wa- 
ter from any given depth. But as thefe calculations 
have been generally negleded by pump- makers (either 
for want of fkill or induftry), the following table was 
calculated by the late ingenious Mr Booth for their be- 
nefit. In this calculation, he fuppofed- the handle of 
the pump to be a lever hicreafing the power five times; 
aod had often found that a tnao can work a pump four 

inches 
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Hyarmalfc todief douoieeinr and 30 feet high, and difchar^ 27^ 
£irinct. ^ont of water (EogUfh wioemearace) in a tniaute. 

^ Now, if it be required to ftnd the diaxmeter of a punap 

tSut (hafi raife water with the bene eafe from any 
other height alMwe the fnr&ce of the nueH} look for 
that height in the Mi eoloBio, and over againft it in 
die fecond you hase the diameter otf width of the 
pamp, and m the third you find the quantity of wa« 
tcr which a nun of ordinary ftrcngth can difcharge u 
a miautr. 



Height of the 


Diameter of tbe 


Water difchaiged in 


pump above 


bore where the 


a minute, Englilh 


thcfurfaccof 


bucket vorikt. 


wine-meafure. 


the t»dl. 








1 8 
^ 1 


9 a 


• 






P 




10 


6 -93 


81 6 


»5 


5 .65 


54 4 


30 


4 -90 


40 7 


*S 


. ♦..•38 


3* 6 


30 


4 .00 


27 2 


35 


3 -70 


*3 S 


40 


3 -46 


ao J 


45 


3 -J? 


18 I 


50 


3 ''0 


16 3 


55 


a .95 


H 7 


60 


s .8+ 


»3 5 


65 


a .7* 


12 4 


70 


2 .62 


u 5 


75 


2 -53 


10 7 


80 


.2 .45 


10 2 


85 


» .38 


9 5 


90 


2 .31 


9 » 


95 


2 .35 


8 5 


100 


2 .19 


8 X 
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^Q The forcu^fim^ rai£e8 water through the box H 

theforclng in the iame maaer aa the fMcking-pump does, when 
n.»iDp. the plunger 01 pifton ^ ie h'fted up by the rod J) i 
**'*<^ But this plunger has no bole through it, to let tbe w^ 

ter in the barrel BC get above it, when it is defM*efled 
to B, «nd the valve b (which rofe by the afcent of the 
water through the box H when the plunger g waa 
drawn up) falls down and Hops tbe hole in H, the 
moment that the pluogcr is raided to its greatWl 
height. Therefore^ as the water-between the plunger 
g and box H can neither get through the plunger up* 
on ita defcent, nor back afraiii into the lower part of 
the pum^ L«, but has a free paflfage by tbe cavity 
around H into the pipe MM, which opens into the 
air-veflel KK at P ; the water is forced through the 
ppe MM by the defcent of tlie phmger, and driven 
into the ^r-veflel ; and in running up through the 
pipe at P, it opens the valve « ; which (huts at the 
moment the plunger begins to be rair<ed, bccaufe the 
aftion of the water againft tbe under fide of tbt valvr 
then ceafes. 

The water, bein^ ^Q* fofccd into the air<«eird KK 

by repeated firokca 4^f the plunger, gets above the 

krarer end of the pipe GHI, and then begins to cob* 

denfe tbe air in the vdlel lU^ For, «i tb< piae GH 

Vdt-lX. ParlL 
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■la fixed air^ght into the veflel bdow F, and the airHjrdfaaUc 
has no way to get out of the veflcl hut through the ^^P»^ 
mouth of the pipe at I« and cannot ^et out when the 
aoouth I IS covered with water, and ta more and moro 
condenfed aa the water rifes upon the pipe, the air 
then begins to a6^ forcibly by iu fpring againft tha 
(urfice of the water at H : and this a&ioa drives the 
water op through the pipe IHGF, from whence tc 
fpouts in a jet S to a great height ; and is fupplied by 
alternately raifing and depreffing of the plunger g^ 
which conftantly forces the water that it raifes through 
the valve Ht along the pipe MM, intp the air-veffri 
KK. 

The higher that the ibrfiice of the water H is raifed 
in the air-vejSel, the leCs fpace will the air be conden* 
fed into which before filled that veiFel ; and therefore 
the force of its fpring will be fo much the ftronger up- 
oa the water, and will drive it with the greater force 
through the pipe at F : and as the fpring of the air 
eoflftinues whilft the plunger g is rifing, the dream or 
jet S will be unifovm, as long as the adion of the 
plunger continues ; and when the valve h opens, to lee 
the water foUow the pltmeer iu>ward, the vaive a fhut8,f 
to. htttder the water, which is forced inta the ajr-vefiel, 
from running back by the pipe MM into the barrel of 
the pump^ 

If there was no air«vefiel to this engine, the pipe 
GHI would be joined to the pipe MMN at F; and 
then the jet S would ftop every time the plunger is 
raifed, and run only when the plunger is deprefli^. 

Of t^kg-fitmps there are feverd forts ; the moft ^ ^^ . 
common is thus conftruded. AB \% the barrel, fixed -^,^pf^°* 
in the firamc KILM ; which is aUb fixed immoveable, p],^^ ' 
with the lower part in the water that is to be pumped ccxxxix, 
up* GEQHO is a frame with two ftrong iron rodS| ^' '^' 
moveable through holea in the upper and lower parts 
of the pump, IK and LM. In the bottom of thi« 
fnune is fixnl an inverted pifton BD, with its bucket 
nod valve uppermoft at D. From the top of the bar* 
ittl there goea off a part KH, either fixed to the bar- 
rel, or moveable by a ball ami focket (as here re^ 
prefented at F) } but in either cafe fo very exad 
and tight, thai no water or air Can poffiby get into 
dw barrel, af that would prevent the effed of tha 
pump. In this part, at C, is fixed a valve opening 
upward* 

When the pifton frame is thruft down into the wa* 
ter, the pifton D will defcend, and the water beneath 
it rufii up through the valve at D, and get above the 
pifton ; where, upon the frame's being Hfted up« the 
pifton will force the water through the valve C, into 
the ciftera P, there to run off by the fpout. it is to 
be remembered, that this fort <^ pump mull be fet fo 
fiv in the water, that the pifton may play below \H 
furfiice. It appears by the aboye defcnption, that 
this is only a differant manner of ^osftruAIag a for- 
ctng-pomp. 

By mcane of foccing-pumps, water may he raifed 
to any height above the level of a river or fpring ; and 
madiinca may be contrived to work thefe pomps, ei- 
ther by a running ftream, a fall of water, or by horfee* 
An inllance in each fort will be fuffiaient to (how the 
aaethod. 

I. By a fuiuring ftream, or a fall of water. Let Plate 
AA be n vhcel» turned by tbe f^ ef water BB \ and CCXU 
4 C have^J?-^- 
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have any number of cranks ^fuppofe fix) rti C, D9 Ef 
F, Gf H> on iti axis, according to the ftreogth of the 
fall of water, and the height to 'which the water is in- 
tended to be raifed bj the engine. As the wheel turns 
round, thefe cranks move the levers, Cf dye^ffg, b, up 
and down, by the iron rods i, i, /, m, », o ; which al- 
ternately raife and deprefs the piftons by the other iron 
rods /, q^ r^f^ /, ti, w, x^y^ in 1 2 pumps ; nine where- 
of, as L, M, N, O, P, (^R, S, T, appear in the 
plate ; the other three being hid behind the work at V. 
And as pipes may go from all thefe pumps, to con- 
irey the water (drawn up by them to a (mall height) 
into a clofe ciftern, from which the main pipe pro- 
ceeds, the water will be forced into this ciftern by the 
defcent of the piftons. And as each pipe, going from 
Its refpedive pump into the ciftern, has a valve at its 
end in the ciftern, thefe valves will hinder the return of 
the water by the pipes ; and therefore, when th» ci- 
ftern is once full, each pifton upon its defcent will 
force the water (conveyed into the ciftern by a former 
ftroke) up the main pipe, to the height the engine was 
intended to raife it : which height depends upon the 
quantity raifed, and the power that turns the wheel. 
When the power upon the wheel is leftened- by any de- 
fed of the quantity of water turning it, a proportion- 
able number of the pumps may be laid afide, by difen- 
gaging their rods from the vibrating levers. 

This fiffure is a reprefentation of the engine ereded 
at Blenheim for the duke of Marlborough, by the late 
ingenious Mr Alderfea. The water-wheel is 74- feet 
in diameter, according to Mr Switzcr's account in his 
Hydraulic?. 

When fueh a machine is placed in a ftream that 
runs upon a fmall declivity, the motion of the levers 
and adion of the pumps will be but flow ; fince the 
wheel muft go once round for each ftroke of the 
pumps. But when there is a large body of flow run- 
Ding water, a cog or fpur- wheel may be placed upon 
each fide of the water-wheel A A, upon its axis, to 
turn a trundle upon each fide ; the cranks being upon 
the axis of the trundle. And by proportioning the 
cog-wheels to the trundles, the motion of the pumps 
may be made quicker, according to the quantity and 
ftrength of the water upon the firft wheel ; which 
inay be as great as the workman pleafes, according to 
the length and breadth of the ftoat- boards or wings 
of the wheel. In the fame manner the engine for 
raifing water at London-Bridge is conftru6ied. 

The wheels of the London-bridge water-works are 
placed under the arches of the bridge, and moved by 
the common ftream of the tide- water of the river. A B 
the axle-tree of the water-wheel is nineteen feet long, 
and three feet in diameter ; in which C, D, E, F, 
are four fets of arms, eight in each place, on which 
are fixed G G G G, four fets or rings of feUoes twen* 
ty feet in diameter, and the floats H H H fourteen 
feet long, and eighteen inches deep, being about 
twenty-fix in number. The wheel lies with its two 
gudgeons, or centre pins. A, B, upon two braftes in 
the pieces M N, which are two great levers, whofe 
fulcrum or prop is an arched piece of timber L ; tha 
levers being made circular on their lower fides to an 
iarch of the radius M O, and kept in their places by 
two arching ftuds fixed in the ftock L, through two 
mortoifcs in the lever M N. The wheel ia by thefe le- 
^cri m^dc to rife «nd fall with the tide in the following 



manner. The levers M N are fixteeir fiect long ; fmmHTdmilic 
M the fulcrum of the lever to O the gudgeoa of ^"pp«- ^ 
the water-wheel, fix feet ; and from O to the arch '' ^ 
at N, ten feet. To the boUom of the arch N is fixed 
a ftrong triple chain P, made after the faftiion of a 
watch-chain, but the links arched to a circle of one* 
foot diameter, having notches or teeth to take hold of 
the leaves of a pinion of caft iron Q^ten inches dia* 
meter, with eight teeth in it moving on an axis. The 
other looCe end of this chain has a large weight hang- 
ing at it to help to counterpoife the wheel, and pre- 
ferve the chain from Aiding on the pinion. On the 
fame axis is fixed a cog-wheel R, fix feet diameter^ 
with forty-eight cogs. To this is applied a trundle, 
or pinion S of fix rounds or teeth.; and upon the fame 
axis is fixed T, a cog-whf!el of, fifty-one Qogs, int^ 
which the trundle V of fix rounds works, on whofe 
axis is a winch or windlafs W, by which one man with 
the two windlafles railes or lets down the wheel as there 
is occafion. And becaufe the fulcrums of thefe levera 
M N are in the axis of the trundle Kf viz. at M or 
X, in what fituation foever the wheel is raifed or let 
down, the cog-wheel I, I, is always cquidiftant from My 
and works or geers truly. By means of this machine 
the ftrength of an ordinary man will raife about fifty 
ton weight. 

I, I, is a cog-wheel fixed near the end of the 
greet axis eight feet diameter, and forty-four coga 
working into a trundle K, of four fieet and an half 
diameter, and twenty rounds, whofe axis or fpindle ia 
of caft iron four inches in diameter, lying in braflea 
at each end as at X. ZZ is a (Quadruple crank of caft 
iron, the metal being fix inches fquare, each of the 
necks being turned one foot from the centre, which ia 
fixed in brafles at each end in two headftocks faftened 
down by caps. One end of this crank at Y is placed 
clofe abutting to the end of the axle-tree X, where 
they are at thofe ends fix inches diameter, each havine 
a flit in the ends where an iron wedge is put one haU 
into the end X, the other half into Y, by means of 
which the axis X turns about the crank ZZ. The four 
necks of the crank have each an iron fpear or rod ^xtdi 
at their upper ends to the Tefpe£Uve libra or lever^ 
<f I, 2, 3, 4, within three feet at the end. Theft* 
levers are twenty -four feet long, moving on centres iit 
the frame b^bb ; at the end of which, at r x, 2, 3, 4, 
are jointed four rods with their forcing plugs working 
into d I, 2, '3, 4, four caft iron cylinders four feet 
three quarters long, feven inches bore above and nine 
below where the valves lie, faftened by fcrewed Aanchea 
over the four holes of ^ hollow trunk of caft iron, ha* 
ving four valves in it juft over ^ ^ r ^, at the joining on of 
the bottom of the barrels or cylinders, and at one end 
a fucking pipe and grate/going into the water, which 
fupplies aU the four cylinders alternately. 

From the lower part of the cylinders d i^d %^ d ^^ 
d 49 come out necks turning upward ardi-wife, aa 
ggggi wh(rfe upper parts are caft with ftanches to 
fcrew up to the trunk hkhh\ which necks have bore^ 
of fevec inches diameter, and holes in the trunk above 
communicating with them, at which joining are placed 
four valves. Tlie trunk is caft with tour bofles or pso» 
tuberances Aanding out againft the valves to give room 
for their opening and ftiuttin^ ; and on the upper fidi! 
are four holes flopped with plugs to take out on occa» 
fion to dcanfe ^the valves. Qoe end of this trunk it. 
»^ ' ' Aojppcd 
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HrdrauHc flopped hy a plug #• To the other iron pipes are joined 
£njtines. 33 [ 2, by flaoches, through which the water is forced 
' up to aoy height or place required. 

Befides thefe four forcers there are four more placed 
at the other ends of the librae, or levers (not fliown 
here to avoid oon&fion, but to be feen on the left 
hand), the rods beiiig fixed at tf it a, 5, 4, working in 
four fuch cylinders, with their parts dd^ &:c. ee,/fggt 
and /, as before defcribed* flanding near i L 

At the other end of the whcd (at B) is placed att 
the fame fort of work as at the end A is defcribed, viz* 
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The cog-wheel I. 
The trundle K. 
The fpindle X. 
Thecrank Y, Z. 
The fucking pipes /. 



The four levers a r, ^r, dec. 
"8 forcing rods ad, ad^ &c. 
8 Cylinders ^/^, d<9 &c. 
4 Trunks fuch ^setf ib, 
2 Forcing pipes as i. 

So that one Imgle wheel works 1 6 puno^ps. 

All which work could not be drawn in one perfpec^ 
tive view without making it very much confufed. 

Mr Beigbton, who has defcribed the flru6kure and 
operation of this engine (fee Phil. Trant. abr. voL vi. 
p. 358.) has calculated the quantity of water raifedby 
it in a. given time. In the firil arch next the city there 
is one wheel with double work of fixteen forcers ; and 
in the third arch one wheel with double work at one 
end and fingle at the other, having twelve forcers i a 
fecoiid wheel in the middle having eight forcers, and 
a third wheel with Sixteen : fo that there are in all 
fifty- two forcers ; one revolution of a wheel produces 
in every forcer 2f ftrokes ; fo that one turn of the 
fout wheels makes 1 14 ftrokes. When the river ads 
-with moft advantage, the wheels go fix timee round in a 
tninute, and but 4^ at middle water : hence the num- 
ber of ftrokes in a minute is 684 ; and as the ftroke is 
2i feet in a feven-inch bore, it raifes three ale gal- 
Ions; and all raife per minute 2052 ale gallons; i. e, 
123120 gallons = 1954 hogftieads per hour, and at the 
rate of 46896 hogfheads in a day, to the height of 
120 feet. Such is the utmoft quantity they can raife, 
Xuppofing that there were no imperfections or lofa at 
all ; but Mr Btighton infers, from experiments per* 
formed on engines whofe parts were large and excel« 
lently conftruSed, that they will lofe one fifth and 
fometimes one fourth of the calculated quantity. For 
an eftimate of the power by which the wheels are 
moved, fee Phil. Tranf. ubi fupra. 

Mr Beighton obfervef, that though thefe water- 
works may juftly be efteemed as good as any in £urope» 
yet fome things might be altered much for the b^etter. 
If (he fays), inflead of fixteen forcers, they worked 
only eight, the ftroke might be five feet in each forcer, 
which would draw much more water with the (ame 
power in the wheel ; becaufe much water is loft by 
the two frequent opening and ftiuttin^ of the valves ; 
and that the bores tbat carry off the water from the 
forcers are too fmall ; and that they flunild be near 
nine inches in diameter. This objci^ion Dr Defagu* 
liers fays is of no force, unlefs the velocity of the piftons 
was very great ; but here the velocity of the water 
paffing through the bores is much lefs than two feet 
in a fecond. This laft writer obferves, that a triple 
crank diftributes the power better than a quadruple 
one. He adds, that forcers made with thin leather 
tanned, of about the thickncfs of the upper-leather of 
« countryman's (hoc, would .be much better ^han thofe 



of the ftiff' leather commonly ufed. Dr Defagrfiers Hydraulic 

has fbrmeda comparifon of the powers of this engine . ^"g*"^* ^ 

with thofe of the famous machine at Marly. £fti- 

matrng the quantity of water ' merely raifed by thefe 

machines, the former raifes almoft twice and a quarter ' 

as much as the latter ; but confidcring that the Lon« 

don bridge water-works raife this water but 1 20 feet 

high, and that the Marly engine raifes its water 533 

feet high, he deduces from a calculation formed oa 

thefe different heights, and on the difference of the 

fall of water on both engines, this conclufion, viz. 

that the effed of the four wheels at London-bridge is 

three times greater than that of four of the wheels at 

Marly. 

The engine at London -bridge was put up by Mr 
Sorocold towards- the beginning of this century : the 
contrivance for raifing and falling the water-wheel was 
the invention of Mr Hadley, who put up the firft of 
that kind at Worcefter, for which he obtained a pa- 
tent. 33 

ABCD is a wheel turned by water according to the^ fnadm- 
order of the letters. On the horizontal axis are ^o"*"^!/*!^^ 
fmall wheels, toothed almoft half round ; and the parts f^g^g ^^^ 
of their edges on which there are no teeth are cutter, 
down fo as to be even with the bottoms of the teeth P^at* 
where they ftand. fig.^if"^ 

The teeth of thefe four wheels take alternately in- 
to the teeth of four racks* which hang by two chains 
over the puUies Q^and L ; and to the lower ends of 
thefe facks there are four iron rods fixed, which go 
down into the four forcing- pumps, S, R, M, and N. 
And, as the wheels turn, the racks and pump-rods are 
alternately moved up and down. 

Thus fuppofe the wheel G has pulled down the rack 
I, and drawn up the rack K by the chain : as the laft 
tooth of G juft leaves the uppcrmoft tooth of I, the 
firft tooth of H is ready to take into the lowermoft 
tooth of the rack K, and pull it down as far as the 
teeth go ; and then the rack I is pulled upward thro' 
the whole fpace of its teeth, and the wheel G is readjr 
to take hold of it, and pull it down again, and to 
draw up the other.— In the fame manner, tlic wheela 
£ and F work the racks O and P. 

Thefe four wheels are fixed on the axle of the great 
wheel in fuch a manner, with refpeA to the pofitions 
of their teeth, that, whilft they continue turning rounds 
there is never one inftaot of time in which one or other 
of the pump- rods is not going down and forcing the 
water. So that, in this engine, there is no occafioa 
for having a general air-veffel to all the pumps, to pro- 
cure a conftant ftream of water flowing from the up« 
per end of the cnain pipe* 

From each of thefe pumps, near the loweft end, iil 
the water, there goes off a pipe, with a valve on it« 
iartheft end from the» pump ; and thefe ends of the 
pipes all enter one clofe box, into which they de- 
liver the water : and into this box the lower end of 
the main condud-pipe is fixed. So that^ as the wa- 
ter is forced or pufiied into the box, it is alfo pufhed 
up the main pipe to the height that it is Intended to 
be raifed* ^ 34 

2, Where a ftream or fall of water cannot be had,^ ^nTw 
and gentlemen want to have water raifed, and brought ^q^j 
to their boufes from a rivulet or fpring ; this may behuiici. 
effc&cd by a horfe- engine, working three forcing- 
C 2 pumpS| 
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Hydraulic pumps which Hand in a refervoir fiUed by the fpring 

.^"g'"^'^ . or rivulet : the piftons being moTcd up and down in 

Pl^j/ the pumps by means of a triple crank ABC> whichi 

CCXU, as it is turned round by the trundle Gy ralfes and de- 

iif* 6« pretfes the rods D, £, F. If the wheel has three 

times as many cOgs as the trundle has ftaves or rounds, 

^e trnifdle and cranks wiU make three revolutions for 

every one of the wheel : and as each crank will fetch 

m ftroke in the time it goes round, the three cranks 

will make nine ftrokes for every turn of the great 

wheeL 

The cranks fhould be made of caft iron, becaufe 
that wiU not bend ; and they (hould each make an 
angle of 120 with both of the others, as at a, ^, c; 
which is (as it were) a view of their raiiii in looking 
endwife at the axis : and then there will be always one 
or other of them going downward, which will pu(h the 
water forward with a continued ilream into the main 
pipe. Fur when ^ is almoft at its lowell fituation, 
and is therefore juft beginning to lofe its' adion upon 
the pifton which it moves, c is beginning to move 
downward, which will by its pifton continue the 
propelling force upon the water : and when c is come 
down to the pofition of 3, a will be in the poiltion 
•f c. 

The more perpendicularly the pifton rods move up 
and down in the pumps, the freer and better will their 
ftrokes be : but a littlei deviation from the perpendicu- 
lar will not be material. Therefore, when the pump* 
rods D, £, and F, go down into a deep weU, they 
may be moved diredly by the cranks, as is done in a 
▼eiy good horfe- engine of this fort at the late Sir 
James Creed's at Greenwich, which forces up water 
about 64. feet from a well under ground, to a refervoir 
on the top of his houfe. But when the cranks are 
only at a fmall height above the pumps, the piftons 
muft be moved by vibrating levers^ as in the above en^ 
gine at Blenheim : and the longer the levers are, the 
nearer will the ftrokes be to a perpendicular. 
«. Let us fuppofe, that in fuch an« engine as Sir James 

Acaioila- Creed's, the great wheel ia 12 feet diameter, the 
tion of th« trundle 4 feet, and the radius or length of each crank 
quantity of ^ inches, working a pifton in its pump. Let there be 
may^bc rai. ^^^^ pumps in all, and the bore of each pump befour 
fed by a ' mches dianwter. Then, if the great wheel has three 
horfe an* . times as many cogs as the trundle has ftaves, the trun* 
gine. ilc and cranks will go three times- round for each re- 

solution of the horfes- and wheel,, and the three cranks 
will make nine ftrokes of the pumps in that time, each 
ftroke being 1 1 inches (or double the length of. the 
4rank) in a four-iack bore. Let the diameter of the 
horfe- walk be 18 feet, and the perpendicular height 
to which the w»ter is railed above Uie furfoee of the 
well be 64 fleet. 

If the horfcs go at the rate of two miles an hour 
(which it very moderate walking) they will turn, the 
great wheel 187 times round in an hour% 

In each turn of the wheel the piftons make nine 
ftrokes in the pumps> which amount to 1685 in an. 
hour. 

Each ftroke raifes a cohimn of water 1 8 inches long; 
and foiir inches thick, in the pump- barrels; which co- 
kimn, upon the defcent of the pifton» is forced into 
the main pipe, whofe perpendicular altitude above the 
£arfacc vf the well is 6^. htu 
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Now, fince a column of water 18 inches long, and Hydranlis 
4 inches thick, contains -^^z 6. 18 cubic inches, this ^^g'^^- 
number multiplied by 1 683 (the ftrokes in an hour) — ' 
gives 380661 for the number of cubic inches of water 
raifed in an hour. 

A gallon, in wine-meafure, contains 231 cubic 
inches, by which divide 380661, and it quotes 1468 
in round numbers, for the number of gallons raifed in* 
an hour ; which, divided by 63, gives 26r hbgfheads. 
If the horfes go fafter, the quantity raifed witt be fo 
much the greater. 

In this calculation it is fuppofed that no water ia 
wafted by the engine. But as no forang engine can be 
fuppofed to lofe lefs than a fifth pan of the calculated 
quantity of water, between thi: piftons and barrels, and 
by the opening and (hutting of the valves, the horfes 
ought to walk almoft 2^ miles fer hour to fetch up. 
thislofs. 

A column of water 4 inches thick and 64 feet high, 
weighs 349^ pounds avoirdupois, or 4241V pounds^ 
troy ; anil this weight, together with the frie^'onof the 
engine, is the reftftance that muft be overcome by the 
ftrength of the horfes. 

The horfe- tackle (hould be fo contrived, that the- 
horfes may rather pu(h on than drag the levers after 
them. For, if they draw, in going round the walk,, 
the outlide leather- ftraps will rub againft their fides- 
and hams ; which will hinder them from drajving at 
right angles to the levers, and fo make them pull at a 
difadvantage. But if they pu(h the levers before their, 
breafts, inftcad of dragging them, they can^ always > 
walk at right angles to thele levers. 

It is no ways material what the diameter of the- 
main or condud pipe be : for the whole refiftance of 
the water therein againft tiie horfes will be accoidix>g^ 
to the height to which it is raifed, and the diameter of • 
that part of the pump in which the pifton works, as 
we liave already obferved. So that by the fame pun^p^ 
an equal quantity, of water may be raifed. in (and con- - 
fiequently made to run from) a pipe of a foot diameter,., 
with the fame tafe as in a pipe of five or fix inches : . 
or rather with, more eafe, becaufe its velocity in at 
large pipe will be lefs tlian in a fmall one, and there* 
£ore its friction againft the. fides of the pipe will bcj 
lefs alfo. 

And the force required to raife water depends not 
upon the length. of the pipe,, but upon the perpendi- 
cuUir height to which it is raifed therein above the le- Plate- 
Tel of the fprinjRb So that the fame force which ^^^^^ 
would raifc water to the height' AB in the upright ^^ ^* 
pipe A sit Imn o^p y.B, wHl raite it co the fame height 
QT level BIH in the oblique pipe AEFGH. For the 
preffure. of the water at the end A of the latter is • 
no more than its prefFure againft the end A of the 
former. 

The weight or preffure of water at 'the lower end- 
of the pipe, is always as the fine of the angle to 
which the pipe is elevated above the level parauel to 
the horizon* For although the water in the upright 
pipe AB would req^ire a force applied immediately to 
the lower end A equal to the weight of all the water 
in it,, to fupport.the water, and a little more to drive 
it up and out of the pipe ; yet^ if that pipe be in« 
clined from its upright pofition to an angle of 80 de-^ 
grccs (as in A 80)^ the force required to fupport or to 

. ralie 
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Hvd^lic raife the fame cylinder of water w31 then be as much 
li^P"^ left at- tbc.iine 80 /& u lefa thaa the radiu» AB $ or as 
^^ » the fine of 80 degrees is Icfs than the fine of 90. And 
(Of deorea&ng aft the iioe of the angle of elevation 1^ 
liena, until; it arrives at its level AC or place of reft, ^ 
where the force of the water is nothing at either end 
of the pipe. For although the abfolute weight of the 
water is the fame in all pofitions, yet its prcffure at the 
Tower end decreafes as the fine of the angle of eleva- 
tion decreafts ; as will appear plainly by a farther con* 
fideratton of the figure. 

Let two pipes AB and AC, of equal lengths and 
bores, join each other at A ; and let the pipe AB 
be divided into 100 equal parts, as the fcsJe S is ; 
whofe length is equal to the length of the pipe. — 
Upon this length, as a radius, defer ibe the quadrant 
Bi)C, and divide it into 90 equal parts or degrees. 

Let the pipe AC be elevated to 10 degrees upon 
thr quadrant, and filled with water : then, part of the 
water that is in it will rife in the pipe AB ; and if it be 
kept full of water, it will raife the water in the pipe 
AB from A to i; that is, to a level i 10 with the 
mouth of ihe pipe at 10 : and the upnght line a 10, 
^qual to A e, will be the fine of 10 degtees elevation ; 
which being meafured upon the fcale S, will be about 
17.4 of fuch paits as the pipe contains 100 in length : 
and therefore, the force or prcfFure of the water at A, 
in the pipe A 10, will be to the force or prefFure at A 
in the pipe AB, as 17.3 to 100. 

Let the fame pipe be elevated to 20 degrees in the 
quadrant ; and if it be kept full of water, part of that 
water will run into the pipe AB, and rife therein to the 
height A i, which is equal to the length of the up- 
right line ^ ao, or to the fine of 20 degrees elevation ; 
which, being meafured upon the fcale S, virillbe 34. z 
of fuch parts as the pipe contains 100 in length. 
And therefore, the preflure of the water at A, in the 
full pipe A 20, vvrill be to its preflure, if that pipe 
were raifed to the perpendicular fituatien AB, as 34.2 
tD 100. 

Elevate the pipe to the pofition A 30 on the qua- 
drant, and if it be fupplied with water, the water 
will rife from it, into the pipe AB, to the height A /^ 
or to the fame level ^ith the mouth of the pipe at 30. 
The ^ne of this elevation, or of the angle of 30 de- 
grees, is ^ 3P; which is juft equal to hsdf' the length of 
the pipe, or to 50 of fuch parts of the fcale as the 
length of the pipe contains 100. Therefore, the pref- 
fure of the water at A, in a pipe elevated 30 degrees 
above the horizontal level, will be equal to one half 
of what it would be if the (ame pipe ftood upright 
in the fituation AB 

And thus, by elevating the pipe to 40, 50^.60, 70,, 
and 80 degrees on the quadrant, the fines' of thtfe 
elevations will be //40, e.$Off6^, g 70, and ^ 80 ;. 
which will be cqoal to the heights Am, Aa, Ao,. 
A^, and Aq .* and thefe heights meafured upon the 
fcale S will be 64.3, 76,6,. 86.6. 940, and 98.5;. 
which exprefs the prefTurcs at A in all thefe eleva- 
tions, confidering the preflure in the upnght pipe AB 
aaioo» 
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Becaufe it may be of ufe^to have the lengths of alU 
the fines of a quadrant from o degrees to 90, we have 
given the foregoingTable, Ihowing the length of the fine 
of ever)- degree in fuch parts as Uie whole pipe (equal 
to the radius of the quadrant) contains looo. Then- 
the fines wiU be integral or whole parts in length. 
But if you fuppofe the length of the pipe to be di- 
vided only into ioo equal. parts, the laft figure of each 
part or line mud be cut off as a. decimal 4. and then* 
thofe which remain at the left hand of this feparation- 
will be integrral or whole parts* 

Thus, if the radius of the quadrant (fuppofed to - 
be equal to the length of the pipe AC) be divided. 
into 1000 equal parts, and the elevation be 45 de« 
grees, the fiue of that elevation will be equal to 707 
of thefe parts : but if the radius be divided only into - 
100 equal parts, the fame fine will be only 70.7 or- 
70 T^ of thefe parts.- For, as 1000 is to 707, fo i»* 
100 to 70»7. 

As it is of great importance to all engine- mnkcrs^. 
to know what quantity and weight of water will be 
contained in an upright round pipe of a given diameter/ 
and height ; fo as, by knowing what weight is to be- 
raifed, they may presort ion their -engines to the force 
which they can afford to work them ; we fhall fubjoin 
Tabies fhowing the number of cubic inches of water 
contained in an upright pipe of. a round bore, of anjr 
diameter from one inch to fix and a half, and of any. 
height from one foot to two hundred : together with, 
the weight of the faid number of . cubic incheSt botii^ 

i# 
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Hy^oftatkin troy and avoirdupois ounces. The number of ctt« 
Tablet, y^j inches divided by 231, will reduce the water to 
gallons in wine-meafure ; and^ divided by 282* wiQ 
reduce it to the meafure of ale-gallons. Alfo, the 
troy ounces divided by 1 2, will reduce the weight to 
troy pounds ; and the avoirdupois ounces divided by 
i6> will reduce the weight to avoirdupois pounds. 

And here we muft repeat it again, that the weight 
•or preffure of the water ading againft the power that 
works the engine, muft always be eftlmated accord- 
ing to the perpendicular height to which it is to be 
raifedy without any regard to the length of the con- 
dud -pipe, when it has an oblique pofition, and as if 
the diameter of that pipe were juft eqal to the dia- 
meter of that part of the pump in which the piilon 
works. Tlmsy by the following Tables, the preffure 
•of the water, againft an en^^ine whofe pump is of a 
44- inch bore, and the perpendicular height of the 
water in the condud- pipe is 80 feet, will be equal to 
8057.5 troy ounces, and to 8848.2 avoirdupois oun- 
ces ; which makes 671.4 troy poundsy and 553 avoir- 
dupois. 

Example. Required the ntemher of cubic inches^ and 
:the weight of the nvater^ in an uf right pipe 2'jSfeet high^ 
■and 1 4- inch (Sameter. 
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Feet. 


Cutumcbu. 


Tnym. 


Jfvotr% o%- 


200 


4«4i.i 

1484.4 

169.6 


783-3 
89.5 


2457.8 
860.2 

98.3 



Anfw. 278 



5895.1 



31H.0 



34»^-3 



Here theneareft iingle decimal figure is only taken 
jnto the account ; and the whole being reduced by 
niivifion, amounts to 25I- wine*gra9ons in meafure; 
^o 2597 pounds tvoy, and to 2137 pounds avoirda* 
pois. 

Thefe tables were at firft calculated to*^ fix dcfcimal 
places for the fake of exadnefs : but in tranfcribing 
them there are no more than two decimal figures taken 
into the account, and fometimes but one; becaufe 
-there is no neceffity for computing to hundvedth -parts 
«iif an inch or of an ounce in pradice. 





Inch diameter. 




s" 


Solidity 


Weight 


In avoir- 


cr 


io cubic 


in troy 


dupois 


• 


inches. 


ounces. 


ounces. 


2i' 


4-97 


5.46 


s 


18.85 


995 


10.92 


3 


28.27 


14.92 


16.38 


4 


37-7° 


19.89 


21.85 


5 
6 


47.12 


24.87 


»7-3i 


5<5-55 


29.84 


3«-77 


7 


65.97 


34.82 


38-23 


« 


75.40 


39-79 


43-69 


9 


84.82 


44.76 


49.16 


10 
20 


94.25 


49-74 


54.62 


188.49 


99.48 


109.24 


3* 


282.74 


149.21 


163.86 


. 40 


376.99 


198.95 


218.47 


50 


471.24 


248.69 


373.09 


60 
70 


565.49 


»98-43 


327-7' 


65973 


34«-''7 


382-33 


80 


753-98 


397.90 


43<5-95 


90 


843-23 


447.64 


49«-57 


100 


942.48 


497-38 


54619 


200 


1884.96 


994.76 


1092.38 



1 i Inch diameter. | 


f 


SoUdity 


Weight 


In avoir- 


' cr 


in cubic 


in troy 


dupoife 


m 

1 


inches. 


ounces. 


ounces. 


21.21 


II. 19 


12.29 


2 


42.41 


22.38 


24.58 . 


3 


63.62 


33-57 


36.87 


4 


84.82 


44.76 


49.16 


5 
6 


106.OJ 


55-95 


61.45 


127.23 


67.15 


73-73 


7 


•47-44 


78.3+ 


86.02 


8 


169.65 


89-53 


98.31 


9 


190.85 


100.72 


110.60 


10 

20 


212.06 


III. 91 


122.89 


424.12 


223.82 


245.78 


30 


636.17 


335-73 


368.68 


40 


848.23 


447.64 


49^-57 


50 


1060.29 


559-55 


614.46 


60 

70 


'27»-35 


671.46 


737-35 


1484.40 


783.37 


860.24 


80 


1 696.46 


895.28 


983.14 


90 


1908.52 


1007.19 


1 106.03 


100 


2120.58 


1119.09 


1228.92 


200 


4241.15 


2238.18 


2457.84 
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HydMftatie. 
Tkblei. 



i 


2 Inches diameter. | 


1 


SoUdlty 


Weight 


In avoir- 




in cubic 


in troy 


dupois 


I 


' inche*. 


ounces. 


ounces. 


37-70 


19,89 


a 1. 85 


a . 


75-40 


39-79 


43-69 


3 


113^10 


59.68 


65.54 


4 


150.80 


79.58 


87-39 


S 
6 


188.50 


99-47 


109.24 


226.19 


« 19-37 


131.08 


7 


263.89 


139.26 


»5*-93 


8 


301-59 


159.16 


1.74.78 


9 


339-»9 


179.06 


196.63 


lO 

ao 


376.99 


198.95 


218.47 


753-98 


397-90 


436.95 


3° 


1130.97 


596.85 


665.42 


40 


1507.97 


795.80 


873.90 


1° 


1884.96 


994-75 


1092.37 


60 
70 


2261.95 


1193-70 


i3'0-85 


2638.94 


1 392-65 


1529.32 


80 


3015.93 


1591.60 


1747.80 


90 


339*-92 


1790.56 


1966.27 


100 


3769.91 


1989.51 


* 184-75 


aoo 


7539.82 


3979-00 


436*50 



3 Inches diameter. 


? 


Solidity 


Weight 


In avoir- 


e; 


in cubic 


in troy 


dupois 




inches. 


^ ounces. 


ounces. . 


84.8 


44.76 


49.16 


a 


169.6 


89-53 


9^3' 


3 


2545 


i34-»9 


147-47 


4 


2393 


1 79.06 


196.63 


5 
6 


424.1 


223.8a 


245.78 


508.9 


368.58 


294.94 


7 


533-7 


313-35 


344.10 


8 


698.6 


358.11 


393-a5 


9 


763-4 


403.87 


443.41 


10 


848.2 


447-64 


49'-5^7 


20 


1696.5 


895.28 


983.14 


30 


2244.7 


i34*-9» 


1474.7.0 


40 


339a-9 


1790.56 


1966.37 


50 


4241.1 


2238.19 


2457,84 


60 


5089.4 


2685.83 


3949.41 


70 


5937-6 


3133-47 


3440.98 


80 


6785.8 


3581.11 


393*-55 


90 


7634-1 


4028.75 


4434.13 


lOQ 


8483.3 


4476.39 


4915.68 


ZOO 


16964.6 


8952.78 


9831.36 



24 Inches diameter. 



1 


Sob'dity 


Weight 


In a?oir- 


in cubic 


in troy 


dupois 


1 


inches. 


ounces. 


ounces. 


58.99 


31-08 


34fH 


3 


117.81 


62.17 


68.27 


3 


176.71 


93.26 


102.41 


4 


235-62 


124.34 


^36.55 


5 

6 


294-52 


»55-43 


170.68 


353-43 


186.52 


204.82 


7 


4«2.33 


217.60 


238,96 


■ 8 


471.24 


248.69 


273-09 


9 


530.14 


279-77 


307.23 


10 

30 


589.05 


310.86 


341-37 


1178.10 


621.72 


682.73 


30 


1767-15 


932.58 


1024.10 


40 


3356.30 


1243.44 


1365-47 


50 


2545-25 


1554.30 


1706.83 


60 

2° 


3534-»9 


1865.16 


2048.20 


4123.34 


2176.02 


2389.57 


80 


4712.39 


2486.88 


273094 


90 


5301.44 


2797.74 


3072.30 


100 

•»QO 


5890.49 


31Q8.60 


2413.67 


11780.98 


6217.20 


4827.34 





3^ Inches diameter. ' | 






SoUdity 
in cubic 
inches. 


Weight 
In troy 
ounces. 


In avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 




1 

3 
3. 

■ 4 
5 

6 

7 
8. 

. 9. 
10 


"5-4 
230.9 
346-4 
461.8- 

577-3 


60.9 
121.8 
183.8 

2437 
304.6 


66.9 
133-8 
300.7 
367.6 
334-5 




693.7 
808. a. 

923-6 
1039,1 

"54-5. 


365.6 

426.5 
487.4 

548-3 
609.3 


401.4 
468.4 

535-3 

6o3.3 
669,1 




30 


2309.1 
3463.6 
4618.1 

5772.7 
6937.2 


1318.6 
1837.9 
24371 
3046.4 
3655-7 


1338.3 

3007.2 
2676.3 

3345-4 
4014.5 


J 


70 
80 

90 
100 
too 


S081.7 

9236.3 
10390.8 

"545-4 
33090.7 


4265.0. 

4874.3 

5483.6 

6092.0 

13185.7 


4683.6 
5352-6 
6021.7 
6690.8 
-'3381-5. 
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4 Inches dtauMtcr. 


f 


Solidity 


Weight 


In aToir- 


h: 


in cubic 


in troy 


dapoia 


f 


inches. 


cancer. 


ouncea. 


I 


150.8 


79.6 


87.4 


s 


301.6 


159.2 


174.8 


3 


452.4 


2^8.7 


261.2 


4 


603.3 


318.3 


3496 


5 


7540 


397-9 


43<*-9 


6 


904.8 


477.$ 


5'4-3 


7 


1055.6 


557. « 


611.7 


8 


1206^. 


636.6 


699-1 
786.5 


9 


I357'a 


7i6.» 


lO 


1508.0 


79S-8 


873-9 


ao 


3nr9 


1591.6 


1747-8 


JO 


«23-9 


»387-4 


2621.7 


4D 


6031.9 


3183a 


3495-6 


!° 


7S39-« 


39970 


43695 


6o 


9047.8 


4774-8 


S»43-4 


TO 


I0S55-8 


5570.6 


61 17.3 


8o 


1*063.7 


63664 


6991.2 


90 


»357'-7 


7162.2 


7865.1 


too 


15079.7 


7958.0 


8739.0 


zoo 


30'59-3 


159 1 6.0 


17478.0 





5 Inches iliaiBeter. 


' 


sr 


Solidity 


Weight 


In avoir- 


in cubic 


in trey 


dupois 


f 


inches* 


ounces. 


■ovncei. 


a3^<5 


i»4-3 


136-5 




47I-* 


248.7 


a73-« 




706.8 


375-0 


409.6 




94«-5 


497-4 


54«.2 




ii78.f 


621.7 


682.7 


6 


H^$'7 


746.1 


819.3 


7 


16493 


870.4 


955.8 


8 


1884.9 


9^4-B 


1092.4 


9 


3 1 20.6 


II 19.1 


1228.9 


10 


33562 


"43-4 


1365.5 


20 


47"-4 


2486.9 


\ 2730.9 


30 


7068.6 


37303 


4096.4 


40 


94248 


4973-8 


5461-9 


70 


1 1780.0 


6217.2 


6827.3 


«4'37-2 


74^0.6 


8191.6 


«^493'4 


8704 I 


9558.3 


80 


18849.6 


9947-5 


10923.7 


90 


2I20$.8 


11191.0 


12289.2 


100 


23562.0 


12434.4 


13654-7 


2CO 


l47ia4-o 


24868.8 


» 7309-3 
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44 Inches diameter. 


r 


Solidity 


Weight 


In avoir- 


sr 


in cubic 


in troy 


dupois 




inches. 


ounces. 


ounces. 


' X 


199.8 


100.7 


If 0.6 


2 


381.7 


201.4 


221.2 


3 


572.6 


.302.2 


33»-8 


4 


7^3-4 


402.9 


442.4 


5 


9543 


503.6 


4530 


6 


1 145.1 


604.3 


663.6 


7 


'3379 


705.0 


774-2 


8 


1526.8 


805.7 


884.8 


9 


1717.7 


906.5 


995-4 


10 

20 


1908.5 


1007.2 


H06.0 


3817.0 


2014.4 


2212. I 


30 


57256 


3021.6 


3818.1 


40 


7634- « 


4028.7 


4424.1 


50 


9542.6 


5035-9 


5530.1 


60 


11451. 1 


6043.1 


6636.2 


70 


"3359-6 


7050.3 


7742.2 


80 


15268.2 


8of7.5 


8848.2 


90 


1 71 76.7 


9064.7 


99543 


100 


19085.2 


10071.9 


1 1060 5 


20Q 


38170^ 


20143.8 


22220.5 



N»i6i.. 



54 Inches diameter. ] 


? 


Solidity 


Weight 1 


In avoir. 


or 

I 


i. cubic 


in troy 


dupois 


inches. 


ounces. 


ounces. 


285.1 


150.5 


'64-3 


2 


570.1 


300.9 


3*8.3 


3 


855.3 


451.4 


492.8 


4 


1140.4 


(XM.8 


657 1 


5 


1425.5 


75»-3 


8i» 3 


6 


1710.6 


902.7 


985.6 


' 7 


»995-7 


1053.1 


1 149.9 


8 


2280.8 


1203.6 


1314.2 


9 


2565.9 


».1S4 » 


.478.4 


10 


2851.0 


1504.6 


1642.7 


20 


5702.0 


30C9.1 


3*85-4 


30 


8553-0 


45' 3-7 


4924.1 


40 


114.40 


6018.2 


6570.8 


SO 


•42550 


7522.8 


8213.5 


60 
70 


17 106.0 


9027.4 


9856.2 


1 995 70 


10531.9 


1 1498.9 


80 


22808.0 


1 2036.5 


1314. .6 


90 


25659.0 


«354'-« 


14784- ? 


100 


29510.0 


15045.6 


16426.9 


aoo 


57020.0 


[3009(.> 


3»853-9 
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6 Inches diameter. | 


? 


Solidity 


Weight 


Id avoir- 


er 


in cubic 


In trof 


.dupois 


• 

I 


inches. 


ounce*. 


ounces. 


3393 


179.0 


1966 


s 


678.6 


358- > 


393-3 


3 


101 7.9 


537-» 


589.9 


4 


•357-a 


716.2 


786.5 


5 
6 


1696.5 


8953 


983. t 


203f-7 


1074-3 


1179.8 


7 


• »37So 


1253.4 


»37<5-4 


8 


a7»4-3 


I43»4 


»573.«> 


9 


3053.6 


1611.5 


1769.6 


lO 

so 


33929 


1790.6 


1966.3 


6785.8 


3581.1 


393a.5 


so 


10178.8 


5371.7 


5898.8 


4© 


13571-7 


7162.2 


7865.1 


50 


16964.6 


8952.8 


983' 4 


66 

70 


«0357-5 


•0743.3 


11797.6 


J3750.5 


"533-9 


•3763-9 


80 


27 •43-4 


143*4-4 


15730.2 


90 


30536.3 


161 15.0 


17696.5 


100 


339»-9a 


17905.6 


19662.7 


200 


67858.4 


35811.2 


39325-4 



6t Inches diameter. | 


? 


Solidity 


Weight 


In aToir* 


D- 


in cubic 


in troy 


dupoit 


f 

1 


inches* 


ounces. 


ounces. 


398.2 


210.1 


230.7 


3 


797.4 


420.3 


461.4 


3 


1195.6 


630.4 


, 692.1 


4 


» 593-8 


840.6 


922.8 


5 
6 


1991.9 


1050.8 


H53.6 


^^??-' 


1260.9 


1384-3 


7 


2788.3 


1471. 1 


1615.0 


8 


3x86.5 


1681.2 


1845.7 


9 


35847 


1891.3 


2076.4 


10 

20 


3982.9 


2101.5 


2307.1 


7965.8 


4202.9 


4614.3 


30 


1 1948.8 


6304.4 


6921.4 


40 


«593i-7 


8405.9 


9228.6 


SO 


19914.6 


10507.4 


H535-7 


60 

70 


23897.6 


12608.9 


1384^-9 


27880.5 


147 » 0.4 


16 150.0 


80 


3«863.4 


16811.8 


18457.2 


90 


35^46.3 


18913.3 


20764.3 


too 


39829.3 


21014.8 


23071.5 


200 


79658.6 


42029.6 


46.43-0 



Vol. IX. Part L 



T A T I C S. ts 

Under the article SrEAn-En^t i^t reader w3I find HydnaKc 
a particular account of that ufcfnl in?ention» with a Jtogin^t ^ 
correA defcnption and plate oi it in its improved ftate. ' ^ 

Tbe mMffymg machmtf has no dependence on the steam- 
adion of the atraofyherei bat, by the weight of wm.-€ngio4. 
ter only, and without pnmp*work of any kind» raifes 3T 
water fufficient to fenrc a gentleman's feat, with an^g"*^* 
overplus for fountains, fiih-ponds, 3cc. , tcr by & 

AB are two copper pans or buckets of unequal molt iolyiog 
weight and fize, fulpendcd to chains, which alternately 7.*^^ 
wind off and on the multiplying- wheel YZ ; ^^^''^^CCXLIV. 
the wheel Y is fmaller in diameter, and Z larger, in gg, 5, 
proportion to the different lifts each is defigned to per- 
form. 

When the buckets are empty, they are flopped le- 
vel with the fpring at X, whence they are both filled 
with water in the fame time. 

The greater of the two, A, being the heavier when 
full, preponderates and defcends ten feet, perhaps fronr 
C to D ; and the leffer, B, depending on the fame 
axis, is thereby weighed up or raifed ffom £ to F, 
fuppofe 30 feet. 

Here, by particular little cpntrivances, opening the 
valves placed at bottom of each of thefe buckets, they 
both difcharge their water in the fame time, through 
apertures proj>ortionable to their capacities; the fmsJl- 
cr into the ciflem W, whence it is conveyed for fer- 
vice by the pipe T, and the latter at D, to run wafle 
by the drain below at H. The bucket B being emp« 
ty, is fo adjufted as then to overweigh; and defcending 
fleadily as it rofe betwixt the guiding rods VV, brings 
or weighs up A to its former level at X, where both 
being again replenifhed from the fpring, they thence 
proceed as before. And thus will they continue con- 
ftantly moving (merely by their circumftantial differ- 
ence of water-weight, and without any other afliftance 
than that of fometimes giving the iron-work a little 
oil) fo long as the materials fhall lad, or the fpring 
fupply water. 

The fteadinefs of the motion is in part regulated by 
a worm turning a iack-fly, and a little fimple wheel- 
work at LM ; which communicating with the multi- 
plying wheel axle at M, is thereby moved forward or 
backward as the buckets either rife or defcend. But 
what principally keeps the whole movement fteady, is 
the equilibrium preferved in the whole operation by a 
certain weight of lead, at the end of a lever of fit 
length, and fixed on one of the fpindlcs of the wheel- 
work, the numbers whereof are fo calculated as, du- 
ring the whole performance up and down, to let it 
move no more than one- fourth of a circle, from G to 
K ; by which contrivance, as more or Icfs of the 
chains fufpending the buckets come to be wound off 
their refpcdive wheels Y and Z, this weight gradu- 
ally falls in as a counterbalance, and fo continues the 
motion equable and eafy in all its parts. 

The water wafted by this machine is not above the 
hundredth part of what a water-wheel will expend, to 
raife an equal quantity. But where a fall, propor- 
tionable to the intended rife of water, cannot be had, 
with a convenient fewer to carry off the wade water 
over and above, this device cannot be well put in prac- 
tice. 58 

Water may alfo be raifed by means of a flream AB The Pcr- 
turaing a wheel CDE, according to the order of thc^*^**'*^' 
D let- 
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lettcn, with buckets a, a^ a, a^ 8tc. hunnr upon the 
wheel by ftrong pins b, h, 6, h, &c. fixtfd in the fide 
of the rim : but the wheel mud be made as high as 
the water h intended to be raided above the level of 
that part of tfie Aream in which the wheel ia placed. 
As the wheel turns, the bucACti on the right hand go 
dOiVn into the water, and are thereby filled, and go up 
full on the left hand, until they come to the top at K, 
where they llrike againft the end n of the fixed trough 
RI, and are thereby ovcrfct, and empty the waiter into 
the trough ; from which it may be conveyed in pipes 
to the place which it is defigncd for : and as each 
bucket gets over the trough, it falls into a perpendi- 
cular pofition again, and goes down empty, until it 
comes to the water at A, where.it is filled as before. 
On each bucket is a fpring r, which, going over the 
top or crown of the bar m, (fixed to the trough M), 
raifes the bottom of the bucket above the level of its 
mouth, and fo caufes it to empty all its water into the 
trough. 

Sometimes this wheel is made to raife water no 
higher than its axis ; and then, inflead of buckets 
hung upon it, its fpokes, C, //, e^f, gy h, are made 
of a bent form, and hollow within ; thefe hollows 
opening into the holes C, D, £, F, in the outfide of 
the wheel, and alfo into thofe at O in the box N up- 
on the axis. So that as the holes CD, &c. dip into 
the water, it runs into them ; and as the wheel turns, 
the water rifes in the hollow fpokes c fi, &c. and runs 
out in a flream P from the holes at O, and falls into 
the trough Q^from whence it is conveyed by pipes. 
And this is a v<fry eafy way of raifing water, bfcaufe 
the engine requires neither men nor horfes to turn it. 

Engines for extinguidung fire are either forcing or 
lifting- pumps ; and being made to raife water with 
great velocity, their execution in great meafure dc* 
pends upon the length of their levers, and the force 
wherewith they are wrought. 

For example, AB is the common fquirting fire- 
engine. D C is the frame of a lifting- pump, wrous^ht 
by the levers E and F a6ling always together. Do* 
ring the ftroke, the quantity of water raifedby thepif- 
ton N fpouts with force through the pipe G, made 
capable of any degree of elevation by means of the 
yielding leather- pipe H, or by a ball and focket, ca- 
pable of turning every way, fcrewed on the top of the 
pump. Between the llrokes on this nrachine the 
ilream is difcontinued. The engine is fupplied by wa* 
ter pouted in with buckets above ; the dirt and filth 
whereof are kept from choakipg the pump -work by 
help of the ftrainer IK. 

A confiderable improvement has fince been made to 
thefe machines, in order to keep them difcharging a 
continual ilream. In doing whereof it is not to be 
underftood that they really throw out more water than 
do the fquirting ones of the fame fize and dimenfions 
with themfelves ; but that the velocity of the water, 
and of courfc the fri^ion of all the parts, being lefs 
violent, the ibream is more even and manageable, and 
may be direded hither or thither with greater eafe 
and certainty than if it came forth only by fits and 
darts: The machine, thus improved, is therefore ge- 
nerally better adapted to the purpofe intended than 
the former, efpecially in the beginning af thefe cala- 
mitous accidents. 
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The dream is made continual from the fpring of air Hydraalic 
confined in a ftrong metal vcflcl CC, in the fire engine Engines. ^ 
AB, fixed between the two forcing-pumps D and E, p^^^^'' 
wrought with a common double lever FG moving on CCLXIU 
the centre H. The piftons in D and E both fiick and fig. 6, 
force alternately, and are here rcprefented in their dif- 
ferent adlions ; as arc alfo the refpcclive valves at IK 
and LM. 

The water to fupply this engine, if there be no op- 
portunity of putting the end of a fucking- pipe, oc- 
cafionally to be fcrewed on^ into a moat or canal, 
which would fpare much hurry and labour in cafe of 
fire, is alfo jwured into the vcffcl AB | and being 
drained through the wire grate N, is, by the preflurc 
of the atmofphere, raifed through tli*: valves K and 
M into the barrels of D or E, when either of their 
forcers afce nd ; whence again itwill be powerfully pufhed 
when they dcfccnd into the air-vefftl CC, through the 
valves I and L by turns : by the force whereof the 
common air between the water and the top of the alr- 
vefFcl O will from time to time be forcibly crowded 
into leCs room^ and much comprefftd ; and the air 
being a body naturally endowed with a ftrong and 
lively fpring, and always endeavouring to dilate itfeli 
every way alike in fucha circumftance, bears ftrongly 
both agaiull the fides of the veflel wherein it is con fi- 
ned, and the furface of the water thus injeded ; and 
fo makes a conitant regular ftream to rife through the 
metal pipe P into the leather one Q, fcrewed thereon ; 
which being flexible, may be led about into rooms 
and entries, as the cafe may require. 

Should the air contained in this veffelbc compreffcd 
into half the fpace it took up in its natural ftate, the 
fpring thereof will be much about doubled ; and as 
before it equalled and was able to fuftain the preffure 
of a fingle atmofphere, it having now a double force, 
by the power of that fpring alone will throw water 
into air, of the common degree of denfity, about 
thirty feet high. Andihould this compreOure be ftill 
augmented, and the quantity of air which at firft fill- 
ed the whole velTel be reduced into one- third of that 
fpacft, its fpring will be then able to refift, and coafc- 
quently to raife the weight of a treble atmofphere ; 
in which cafe, it will throw up a jet of water fixty feet 
high. And fiiould fo much water aeain be forced in- 
to the vefFel as to fill three parts of the capacity, it 
will be able to throw it up about ninety feet high : 
and wherever the fervice (hall require a ftill greater 
rife of water, more water muft be thruft into this vef- 
fel ; and the air therein being thits driven by main 
force into a ftill narrower compafs, at each explofion^ 
the gradual reftitution thereof to its firft dimenfiona 
is. what regularly carries on the ftream between the 
ftrokes, and renders it continual during the operation 
of the machine. 

This experiment, in little, may be either made on 
the lifting or forcing pump, the nofels of which may 
be left large, on purpofe for the reception of the fmall 
pipe F, reaching nearly to the valve at E, and occap 
fionally to he fcrewed in. Between this pipe and the 
fides and top of the nofel H, a quantity of air will 
necefiarily be lodged^ which* when the forcer a6b>» 
will be comprelfed at every ftroke bf the rife of the 
water ; more whereof will be pufhed through E than 
can immediately gee away through the pipe F, which 
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H7<iraulic ts to be. always lefs in diarivetcr than the opening of 

tugiuci ^|jg V9\^f€ at £ t the degree of which condenlationy 

"*" and that of the rcftltution to its natural ftate of den- 

fity, may be obferved through the glafs inachineSf to 

fatiafa&ton. 

AacHiMEDEs's SCREW IS a fort of rptVal pump, and 
receives its name from it^i inventor. It conii(U of a long 
cylinder AB with a hollow pipe CD round it ; and is 
placed in an oblique pofition> with the lower end in the 
water, the other cod being joined to the lower end of 
the winch IK, fupportcd by the upright piece IR. 

When this fcrew is immerfcd in the water, it imme* 
diately rifes in the pipe by the orifice C to a level with 
the furface of the water EF; and if the point in the fpi- 
ral, which in the beginning of the motion ia coinci- 
dent with the furface of the water, happen not to be 
on the lower fide of the cylinder, the water, upon the 
motion of the fcrcw, will move on in the fpiral till it 
come to the point on the other fide that is coincident 
with the water. When it arrives at that point, which 
we will fuppo£e to be O, it cannot afterwards poilcfs any 
other part of the fpiral than that on the lowell part of 
the cylinder: for it cannot move from O towaid H or 
G, becaufe they are higher above the horizon; and as 
this will be. couftantly the cafe after the water in the 
fpiral has attained the point O, it is pUin it muft 
always be on the under fide of the c)'linder. 

But becaufe the cylinder is in conllant motion, every 
part of the fpiral fctew, from O to D, will by de- 
grees fucceed to the under part of the cylinder. The 
water therefore mull fucceed to every part of it, from 
O to D» as it comes on the lower fide ; that is, it mud 
afcend on the lower part of the cylinder through all 
the length of the pipe, till it come to the orifice at 
D, where it muft run out, having nothing further to 
fupport It. 

There is a fimple and eafy method of working two 
pumps at once, by means of the balance AB, having 
a large iron ball at each end, and placed in equilibrium 
on the two fpindles C, as reprefcnted in the 6th fi- 
gure. On the right and left are two boards I, nailed 
to two crofs pieces faftened to the axis of the ma- 
chine. On thefc boards the perfon who is to work 
the putnp (lands, and fupports himfclf by a crofs piece 
nailed to the two pods ED, fig. 5. At the diilance 
of ten inches on each fide the axis are fallened the 
j)i lions MN, 

The man, by leaning alternately on his right and 
It ft foot, puts the balance in motion, by which the 
pumps OP are worked, and the water thrown into the 
pipe H, and carried to a height proportional to the 
diameter of the valves and the force of the balance. 
There muR be placed on each fide an iron fpring, as 
F and G, to return the balance, and prevent its ac- 
quiring too great velocity. 

ThK Chain-pump^ A B, i* ordinarily made from 
twelve to twenty-four feet long; and confifls of two 
collateral fquarc barrels, and a chain of piltons of the 
fame form, fixed at proper dillances thereon. The 
chain is movtd in thefc round a coarfe kind of wheel- 
work at either end of the machine, the teeth whereof 
are fo made as to receive one half of the flat pillons, 
and let thtm fold in 5 and they take hold of the links 
as they rife in one of the barrels, and return by the 
other. The machine is wrought cither by the turning 
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of on« handle or two, according to the labour requi- Entertain- 
red, depending on the height to which the water »» to '^|^*^P*^*" 
be rai&d. A whole row of the piflona (which go _ 
free of the fides of the barrel by peihaps a quarter of 
an inch) are always lifting whe;i the pump is at work; 
yet do they, by the general pufh in the ordinary way 
of working, as it is pretty biiik, commonly bring up 
a full bore of water in the pump. This machine is 
fo contrived, that, by the continual folding in of the 
piftons, flones* dirt, and whatever happens to come 
in the way, may alfo be cleared ; and therefore it is 
generally made ufe of to drain ponds, to empty few- 
ers, and remove foul waters, ia which no other pump 
could work. * MM 

The lad machine to be defcribed confifts of five The hy. 
pieces of board, foiming a fort of fcoop, as B. Thc^""**^ 
handle C is fufpended by a rope faftened to three poles, pj^^' 
placed in a triangle, and tied together at A. ccXLIlf, 

The working of this machine confifis entirely in fig- >• 
balancing the fcoop that contains the water, and di- 
reding it in fuch manner that the water may be thrown 
in any given dirtdion. It is evident that the opera* 
tion of this machine is fo very eafy, that it may rather 
be confidered as an agreeable and falutary recreation 
than hard labour. 

With this machine a man of moderate ftrength, by 
two ilrokes in four feconds, can draw half a cubic foot 
of water, that is, more than four hundred cubic feet 
in an hour. 

This machine is frequently ufed by the Dutch in 
emptying the water from their dikes. 
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I. SEvEaAL amufing appearances may be produced ^^ ^**^* 
by difguifing or diverlifying a fyphon. It may, for jj)*5°,i^ 
example, be difguifcd in a cup, from which no liquor Taoulai'i 
will flow till the fluid is raifed therein to a certain cup, &c. 
height ; but when the cfilux is once begun, it will 
continue till the vcfTtl is emptied. Thiis, dg, 1 1. is a Pla*« 
cup, in the centre whereof is fixed a glafs pipe A,^*^*^**** 
continued throuijh the bottom at B, over which is put 
another glafs tube, made air-tight at top by means of 
the cork at C ; but left fo open at foot, by holes made 
at 1), that the water may freely rife between the tubes 
as the cup is filled. Till the fluid in the cup fliall have 
gained the top of the inmofl pipe at A, no motion 
will appear. The air however from between the two 
pipes being in the mean time extruded, by the rife of 
the denfer fluid, and pafTing down the inner tube, will 
get away at bottom ; and the water, as foon as the 
top of the inclofed tube fhall be covered thereby, will 
very foon follow, and continue to rife in this machine^ 
as in the fyphon, till the whule is run off. 

This is called by fome, a Tantaluses cup ; and, to 
humour the thought, a hollow figure is fometimes put 
over the inner tube, of fuch a length, that when the 
fluid is got nearly up to the lips of the man, theifyphon 
may begin to a^ and empty the cup. 

This is in effe^ no other than if the two legs of the 
fyphon were both within the veffcl, as in fig. 12. into 
which the water poured wijl rife in the fliorter leg of 
the machine, by its natural prefl'ure upwards, to its 
own level ; and when it (hall have gained the bend of 
the fyphon, it will come away by the longer leg, as 
D 3 ali^dy 
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Entertain- already defcribed* An apple, an orange, or any other 
JJJSJ^P**^ folid, may be put into the veflcl, to raife the water, 
•"***' when it it near the bend, to felf it a-i^nning, by way 
of amufement. 

Agrain, let the handle of the cup, fig. 1 1. be hol- 
low ; let the tube CD, fcrewed therein, communicate 
freely with the water poured into the cup, that it may 
rife equally in boih. Being once above the level £D, 
it wiU overflow, and defcending through the cavity 
DB, will empty the cup of its liquor. 

2. The device called the fountain at commandf a6i8 
tain at com- ^^^^ i\^^ fame principle with the fypbon in the cup. 
"*" Let two vcfTels A and B be joined together by the 

pipe C, which opens into them both. Let A be opened 
at top, B clofe both at top and bottom (fave only a 
fmall hole at h to let the air get out of the vefTel B), 
and A be of fuch a fize as to hold about fix times as 
much water as B. Let a fyphon D£F be foldered to 
the veffrl D, fo that the part DE^ may be within the 
veflel, and F without it ; the end D atmofl touching 
the bottom of the veffel, and the end F below the le- 
vel of D : the veffel B hanging to A by the pipe C 
(foldered into both), and the whole fupported by the 
pfflars G and H upon the ftand I. The bore of the 
pipe muil be coniiderably lefs than the bore of the 
iyphon. 

The whcle being thus conftru6ted, let the veffel A 
be filled with water, which will run through the pipe 
C, and till the vefftl B. When B is tilled above the 
•top of the fyphon at E, the water will run through the 
fyphon, and be difcharged at F. But as the bore of 
the fyphon is larger than the bore of the pipe, the fy- 
phon will run falter than the pipt-s and will foon empty 
the veffel B ; upon which the water will ceafe from 
running through the fyphon at F, until the pipe C re- 
fills the vefftl B, and then it will begin to run as be- 
fore. And thus the fyphon will continue to run and 
ftop alternately, until all the water in the veffel A has 
run through the pipe C— So that, after a few trials, 
one may eafily guefs about what time the fyphon ^ill 
flop, and/When it will begin to run; and then, to 
amufe others, he may call out, "^o/," or •* run^** ac- 
cordinvily. 

3. This figure reprefente a very pretty portable foun- 
tain, which, being charged with water, and inverted, 
will play a jet nearly as high as the rtfervoir, till the 
fluid is exhaufled ; and then turned up on the other 
end, the fame thing will luippen, and a real clepfydra, or 
water-clock, be thereby formed. 

This device contifts of two hollow veffels, A and B, 
communicating with each other only by the recurved 
tubes C and D \ at the ends of which, £ and F, are 
placed fmall adjutages to dired the jet. G and H are 
two open tubes, foldered into the bottom of the bafoos 
belonging to A and B, through which the water flows 
in, and tills thofe veffels to a^ certain height, that is, 
according to their length. They by thei? difpotition 
alfo iKtvent the return of the water the fame way, 
when tie machine is turned uptide down. 

4. Provide a cylindricveffel of glafs or china, ABCD, 
abovt a foot high, and four inches diameter. Make 
a hole in its bottom, in which glue a fmall glafs-tube 

'£, of about one-third of an inch diameter, and whofe 
end has been partly clofed in the flame of a lamp, fo 
that it will not fuffer the water to pafs out but by 
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drops, tnd that very flowly* Coter the top of the vef- Aotertain- 
fd with a circle of wood F, in the centre of which "^ «»pcri- 
make a round hole about half an inch diameter. I""*^^^ 

Have a glafs tube GH, a foot high, and a quarter ' 
of an inch diameter ; and at one end let it have a fmali 
gbfs globe I, to which you may hang a weight L, by 
which it is kept in equUibrta^ on or near the furface 
of the water ; or you may pour a fmall quantity of 
mercury into the tube, for the fame purpofe. Fill the 
veffel with water ; put the tube in it, and over it place 
the cover F, through the hole of which the tube 
mufl pafs freely up and down. Now, as the water 
4rops gradually out of the veffel, the tube will con- 
tinue to defcend till it come to the bottom. 

Therefore, pafle on the tube a graduated paper, and 
put it in the veffel when nearly full of water. Hang 
a watch by it, fet to a certain hour ; and as the tube 
defcends, mark the hours, with the half and quarter 
hours. If the veflel be fufficiently large, with regard 
to the hole at the bottom, it will go for 12 hours, a 
day, or as much longer as you pleafe, and requires no 
other trouble than that of pouring in water to a cer- 
tain height. Care mnft be had, however, that the 
water be clean ; for if there be any fediment, it will 
in time flop the fmall hole at bottom, or at leafl render 
the motion of the water irregular. 

The veffel may be of tin, but the pipe ?t bottom 
fliould be glafs,. that its fmall aperture may not alter by 
ufe. It is to be obferved, that the tube of one of the(!e 
clocks is not to be graduated by another : for though 
the veffel be of the fame diameter at top, it may not 
be perfedly cylindrical throughout ; nor is it ,rafy to 
make the hole at the bottom of one veffel exadily of 
the fame dimenfion with that of another. ^g 

5. The Hon. Mr Charles Hamilton has defcribed Cleifydra* 
a curious clepfydra or water-clock of new conilruc- ^fi* ?• 
tion. An open canal te^ fupplied with a conftant 
and equal ftream by the fyphon d, has at each end 
ffy open pipes of exadly equal bores, which deliver 
the water that runs along the canal r, alternately 
into the veffels g 1* jg^ 2, in fuch a quantity as to raife 
the water from the mouth of the tantalus /, exadly in 
an hour. The canal ^ f is equally poifed by the two 
• pipes / I, y 2, upon a centre r, the ends of the canal 
e are raifed alternately, as the cups % z are deprcffed, 
to which they are conneded by lines running over 
the pullies //. The cups zz are tixed at each end of 
the balance m m, which moves up and down upon its 
centre v. n 1 , n 2, Are the edges of two wheels or 
pullies, moving different ways alternately, and fitted 
to the cylinder by oblique teeth both in the cavity 
of the wheel and upon the cylinder, which, when the 
wheel moves one way, that ii, in the diredion of 
the minute-hand, meet the teeth of the cylinder and 
carry the cylinder with it, and, when n moves the con- 
trary way, flip over thofe of the cylinder, the teeth not 
meeting, but receding from each other. One or other 
of thefe wheels n n continually moves in the fame 
dire6lion, with an equable and uninttiruptcd motion* 
A fine chain goes t^vice round each wheel, having at 
one end a weight x, always out of water, which equi* 
ponderates irith y at the other end, when kept floating 
on the furface ot the water in the veffel g, which y muft 
always be ; the two cups as, s, one at each end of ihe 
balance^^ keep it in equiiiifrio, till one of them is forced 
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down by t])c weight and impulfe of the water, which 
it receives from the tantalus tit: each of thefe cups 
2y s, has likewife a tantalus of its own hy h^ which emp- 
ties it after the water has done running from g^ and 
leaver tht two cups again in eauiUbriof ^ is a drain to 
carry off the water. The dial- plate, &c. needs no 
defcription. The motion of the clepfydra is effeded 
thus : As the end of the canal e e, fixed to the pipe 
y I , is, in the figure, the lowed, all the water fuppHed 
by the fyphon runs through the pipe/i, into the vcflel 
g I , till it runs over the top of the tantalus / ; when it 
immediatelj runs out at i into the cup 2, at the end of 
the balance m, and forces it down ; the balance moving 
on its centre v. When one fide of m is brought down, 
the ftring which conneds it to / i, running over the 
pulley /, raifes the end / j , of the canal e, which turns 
upon its centre r, higher than f 2 ; confequcntly, all 
the water which runs through the fyphon d pafles 
through f 2 into g 2, till the fame operation is per* 
formed in that veffel, and fo on alternately. As the 
height the water rifes in g in an hour, viz. from / to /, 
is equal to the circumference of n, the float y rifing 
through that height along with the water, lets the 
weight X a6i upon the pulley n, which carries with it 
the cylinder ; and this, making a revolution, caufes the 
index i to defcribe an hour on the dial plate. This re- 
volution is performed by the pulley n 1 ; the next is 
performed by n 2, whillt n 1 goes back, as the water 
in^ I runs out through the tantalus; for^ muft fol 
lov. -the wat«*r, as its weight inereafes, out of it. The 
axis always keeps moving the fame way ; the index ^ 
defcribes the minutes ; each tantalus murit be wider than 
the fyphon, that the vcfTtls gg may be empiied as low 
as /, l>ef()re the waier returns to them. * 

6. To the tube wherein the water is to rife, fit a fphc 
rical or lenticular liead, AB, made of a plate of metal, 
ter^u fonxi *"^ ptrforaltd at top with a great number of little 
lilFa fliuwcr. holcs. The water rifing wirh vehemence towards AB, 
fig. a. will be there divided into innumerable little threads, and 

JO afterwards broke, and difperfed into the fincll drops. 
A fountain 7. To the tube AB, foldei two fpherical fegments C 
which and D, almoft touching each other 5 with a (crew E, 
fprca-^srht j^ contradl or amplify the inlerllice or chink at pica* 
form ofa ^^^^* Others choofc to make a fmooth, even cleft, in 
tablecloth, a fpherical or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube. 
^g 3 The water fpouting through the chink, or deft, will 

51 expand itfclf in manner of a cl6th. 
The globu- 8. Make a hollow globe A, of copper or lead, and of 
1 \T fountain ^ (j^e adapted to the quantity of water that comes 
CCXLIII. ^°™ ^^^ P'P^ ^° which it is to be placed. Pierce a 
€l^. 10, number of fmall holes thro' this globe, that all tend 
towards its centre; obferving, however, that the dia- 
meters of all thefe holes, taken together, mult not 
exceed that of the pipe at the part from wheiuie the 
water fiows. Annex to it a pipe B, of fuch height as 
you think convenient ; and let it be fcrewed at C, to 
the pipe from whence the jet flows. The water that 
tcomes from the jet rufhing with violence into the globe, 
will be forced oiU at the holes^ with the diredion iu 
which they are made, and will produce a very, plea- 
fing.fpherc of water. 

9. Procure a Tittle figure made of cork, as AB, 
which you may paint, or drefs in a light ilufF, after 
your own fancy. In this figure you are to place the 
Unall huUow cone C, made of thin leaf -brafs. When 
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the figure is placed on the jct-d'eau that plays in aEnterUin- 
perpendicular dire^ion» it will remain fufpended on J^f„"^^"" 
the top of the water, and perform a great variety of- ^ r 
motions. 

If a hollow ball of copper, of an inch diameter, and 
very light, be placed on a fimilar jet, it will, in like 
manner, remain fufpended, revolving on its centre, and 
fpreading the water all round it, in the manner repre- 
fentcd by fig. 6 or Plate CCXLIV. fig. 1.— But note, 
that as it is necefTary the ball, &c. when on the de- 
fcent, fhould keep the fame precife perpendicular where- 
in it rofe f fince otherwife it would mifs the ft ream and 
fall downnght), fuch a fountain fhould only be played 
in a place free from wind. 53 

1 o. Make a hollow leaden cone A, whofe axis is one- The hernia 
third of the diameter of its bafe. The circle C, thatjt^^*^^''^*^'^ 
forjns its bafe, mull be in proportion to the furface oi^^l^^ 
water that flows from the jet on which it is to be pla- CCXLV. 
ced, that it may flow from it equally on all fides* To fig* i« 
the cone join the pipe B, which ferves not only as a 
fupport, but is to be pierced with a number of holes, 
that it may fupply the cone with a fufficient quantity 
of water. Screw the tube juft mentioned to the top of 
that from whence the jet proceeds. — The water that 
rufhes into the cone from the pipe, will run over its 
circumference, and form a hemifpherical cafcade. If 
this piece be fo conflrud^ed that it may be placed in a 
reverfed pofition, it will produce a fountain in the form 
of a vafe, (fee lag, 2.); and if there be a fuihcient 
quantity of water, both thefe pieces may be pbced on 
the fame pipe, the fountain at top and the cafcade 
underneath, which by their variety will produce a very 
pleating appearance. 54 

1 1. Let there be two portions of a hollow fphere, that The wacep«- 
are very fhallow : and let them be fo joined together,^""- 

that the circular fpace between them may be very nar- ccxLtV; 
row. Fix them vertically to a pipe from whence a jet fig. 5. 
proceeds. In that part by which the portions of the 
fphere are joined, there mutl be made a number of 
holes ; then the water rulhing into the narrow cavity 
will be forced out from the holes, and produce a regu- 
lar figure of the fun, as in the plate« i'his piece re- 
quires a large quantity and force of water to make it 
appear to advantage. 

Several pieces of this fort may be placed over each 
other, in a horizontal dindion, and fo that the fame 
pipe may fupply them all with water (fee fig. 6- of 
plate CCXLV.) It is proper to obferve, that the dia- 
meter of thefe pieces m nil continually diminirti, in pro- 
portion to their diitance from the bottom. 5^ 

1 2. Make a hollow circle A, the fides of which are to The rcvoli 
be pierced with 12 or 15 holcs, made in an inclined T" 8 ^*^^'' 
diiediion : or you may place the like number of fmall *p|^'jp 
tubes round the circle. Fix this circle on the topcjXLUI. 
of a jitt, in fuch manner that it may turn freely round, fig. 8. 
The water rufhing, violently into the hollow circle 

wiU keep it it continual motion ; and at the fame time 
forcing out of the holcs or fmall tubes, will form a re- 
volving figure with rays in different diredions, as in 
the plate. ^^ 

1 3. Provide a flrong copper vefTcl A, of fuch figure as The cvm- 
you think convenient ; in which folder a pipe BE, ofPf''^*^** J'^'' 
the fame metal. Let there be a cock at H, whioh muftj f*"' 

be made fo tight that no air can pafs by it. The pipe ^"* *^" 
BE muil go very near the bottom of the vefTcl, but 

not. 
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lintiTtvi'ii- not touch It. There muft be another pipe E, at.whofc 

nil! c.x|>tii- extremity G there is a very fmall hole: this pipe muft 

t ^' be fore wed into the former. 

Theveflcl being thua difpofed, take a good fyringe; 
and placing the end of it in the hole at G» open the 
cock, and force the air into the veffcl ; then turn the 
cock and take out the fyringe. Repeat this operation 
feveral times, till the air in the vcfTcl be ftrongly con- 
denfed. Then fill the fyringe with water, and force it 
into the vefTel, in the fame manner as you did the air ; 

, and repeat this operation till you can force no more 

water into the vtficl ; then (hut the cock. This vclfel 
will be always ready to perform an extempore jet d'eau : 
for, on turning the cock, the fpring of the compreited 
air will force out the water with great violence, and 
the jet will continue, though conilantly decreafing in 
force, till the water is all exhauiled, or the air with- 
in the vefFwl is come to the fame denfity with that 
without. 

14. Let there be made a tin vefTel, about fix inches 



57 
llic mar- 
vel !o as vef- 

fcl, fig- 



high, and three inches in diameter. The mouth of 
this veffcl mult be only one quarter of an inch wide ; 



and in its bottom make a great number of fmall holes 
about the fize of a common fewing needle. Plunge 
this vtflel in wat^r, with its mouth open ; and when 
it is full, cork it up and take it out of the water. 
So long as the veffel remains corked, no water what- 
ever will come out ; but as foon as it is uncorked, the 
water will iffue out from the fmall holes at its bottom. 
You mull obferve, that if the holes at its bottom 
of the velfel be more than one fixth of an inch diame- 
ter, or if they be in too great number, the water will 
run out though the veffcl be corked ; for then the prcf- 
fure of the air againft the bottom of the veffcl will not 
^8 be fufficient to confine the water. 
A glaf* full An experiment fimilar to this is made with a glafs 
f>f water £j]|g^ ^IjJj water, over which a piece of paper is placed. 
MdSe wa- The glafs is then inverted ; and the water, by the 
tcr not preffure of the air under it, will remain in the glafs. 
fpilt. That the paper, though the fceming, is not the real, 

^S' ^3- fupport of the water, will appear from n° 25. 
n^J^ I ?. In this fountain, the air being comprefled by 

inectrcu- ,■? Ill- 11 r L • L-i-r 

latingfoun-^^c concealed fall of water, makes a jet, which, ?ttcr 
tain. " ' ' ^ ^ ' * L - - ^ - 

PUtc 
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fome continuance, is confidered by the ignorant as a 
perpetual motion ; becaufe they imagine that the fame 
water which fell from the jet arifes again. The boxes 
CE and DYX being clofe, we fee only the bafon 
ABW, with a hole at W, into which the water fpout- 
ing at B falls ; but that water does not come up again; 
for it runs down through the pipe WX into the box 
DYX, from whence it drives out the air through the 
Hfcending pipe YZ, into the cavity of the box CE, 
where, preffing upon the water that is in it, it forces 
it out through the fpouting pipe OB, as long as there 
is any water in CE ; fo |.hat this whole play is only 
whilll the water contained in CE, having fpouted out, 
falls down through the pipe WX into the cavity DYX. 
The force of the jet is proportionable to the height of 
the pipe WX, or of the boxes CE and DY above one 
another : the height of the water, meafured from the 
bafon ABW to the furface of the water in the lower 
box DYX, is always equal to the height mealured 
from the top of the jet to the furface of the water in 
the middle cavity at CE. Now, fince the furface CE 
is always falling, and the water in DY always riling, 
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the height of the jet muft continually decrcafc, till it Entf ^»ain- 

is (horter by the height of the depth of the cavity CE, I^J:,^^'^^"'' 

which is emptying, added to the depth of the cavity * 

DY, which is always filling ; and when the jet is fal* 

len fo low, it immediately ceafes. The air is rcpre- 

fented by the points in this figure. To prepare this 

fountain for playing, which ihould be done unobferved, 

pour in water ac W, till the cavity DXY is tilled a 

then invert the fountain, and the water will fun from 

the cavity DXY into the cavity CE, which may be 

known to be full, when the water runs out at B held 

down. Set the fountain up again, and, in order to 

make it play, pour in about a pint of water into the 

bafon A bW ; and as foon as it has filled the pipe 

WX, it will begin to play, and continue as long as 

there is any water in CE. You may then pour back 

the water left in the bafon ABW, into any veffcl, and 

invert the fountain, which, being fet upright again, 

wiU be made to play, by putting back the water 

poured out into ABW ; and fo on as often as you 

pleafe. 

The fountain fig. 3. is of the fame kind ; but la- 
ving double the number of pipes and concealed cavi*- 
ties, it plays as high again. In order to underiiand ita 
ftrudure, fee fig. 7. The bafon is A, the four cavi- 
ties are B, C, D, and E, from which the water through 
the pipe/G fpouts up to double the height of the 
fountain, the air at E, which drives it, being doubly 
condenfed. The water going down the pipe i (e. gr, 
three feet long), condenks the air that goes up into 
the cavity C through the pipe 2, fo as to make it -^ 
ilronger than the common air ; then the water, which 
falling in the pipe 3 from C to D, is capable, by the 
height of its fall, ot condenfi'ng the air at E, fo as to 
make it -rV ftrongcr, being pufhed at C by air already 
condenfed into -rV ^^^^ fpace, caufcs the air at E to be 
condenfed twice as much ; that is, X<^ be |- ftronger 
than common air ; and therefore it will make the wa- 
ter at G fpout out with twice the force, and rife twice 
as high as it would do if the fountain had been of 
the fame ttrudure with the former. In playing this 
fountain turn it upfide down, and taking out the plugs 
g, hj fill the two cavities C and E, and having fhut tic 
holes again, fet the fountain upright, and pour, fomc 
water into the bafon A, and the jet will play out at G; 
but the fountain will begin to play too foon, and there- 
fore the beft way is to have a cock u\ the pipe 3, 
which, being open, whilft the cavities C and E are 
filled, and fhut again before the fountain is fet up, will 
keep the water thrown into the bafon from going down 
the pipe i, and that of the cavity C from going down 
the pipe 3, by which means the fountain will not play 
before its time, which will be as foon as the cock is 
opened. 

16. Procure a tin veffel ABC, five inches high and The magi- 
four in diameter ; and let it be clofed at top. To the cal cafc^dc, 
bottom of this veffel let there be foldered the pipe DE, ^o» 5» 
of ten inches length, and half an inch in diameter ; this 
pipe muft be open at each end, and the upper end muft 
be above the water in the veffel. To the botdom alfo 
fim five or fix fmall tubes F, about one-eighth of an 
inch diameter. By thefe pipes the water contained in 
tlic veffcl is to run flowly out. 

Place this machine on a fort of tin bafon GH, in 

the middle of which is a hole of one quarter of an inch 

5 diameter. 
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Ertcruin- diameter. To thii tube DE, fin fome pieces that may 

ing aperi- fupport the ▼efiV.l over the bafon ; and obfervc that the 

. * end D, of the tube DE, mud be Hitle more than one 

quarter of an inch from the bafon. There rauft be alfo 

another veflVl placed under the bafon> to receive the 

water that runs from it. 

Now, the fmall pipes difcharging more water into 
the bafou than can run out at the hole in its centre, the 
water will rife in the bafon^ above the lower end of the 
pipe D£, and prevent the air from getting into the 
veflel AB ; ind confequcnily the water will ceafe to 
flow from the fmall pipes. But the water continuing 
to flow from the bafon, the air will have liberty again to 
enter the vtfftl AB, by the tube DE, and the water 
will again flow from the fmall pipes. Thus they will 
alternately flop and flow as long as any water remains 
in the vcflVl AB. 

As you will eafily know, by obferving the rife of the 
water, when the pipes will ceafe to flow, and by the 
fall of it, when they will begin to run again, you may 
fafely predi^ the change ; or you may command 
them to run or flop, and they will feem to obey your 
^j orders. 
The iUumi. 1 7. This fountain begins to play when certain can- 
nattd foun ^l^s placed round it arc lighted, and flops when thofc 
candles are extinguiflied. It is conflruded as follows. 
Provide two cylindrical velfels, AB and CD. Con- 
ncf^ them by tubes open at both ends, as HL, FB, &c. 
fo that the air may defcend out of the higher into the. 
lower vefltl. To thefe tubes 6x candleflicks H, &c. 
and to the hollow cover CF, of the lower veflel, flt a 
fmall tube £F, furniflied with a cock G, and reaching 
almofl to the bottom of the veflel. In G let there be 
an aperture with a fcrcw, whereby water may be poured 
into CD. 

Now, the candlea at H, ice. being h'ghted, the air 
in ihe contiguous pipes will be thereby rarified, and 
the jet from the fmall tube £F will begin to play : as 
the air becomes more rarifled, the force of the jet will 
increafe, and 'it will continue to play till the water in 
the lower veflel is exhaufled. It is evident, that as the 
motion of the jet is caufed by the heat of the candles, 
if they be extinguiflied, the fountain mufl prefently 
flop. 

1 8. This fountain is contrived to play by the fpring 
of the air, increafed by the heat of the fun, and ferves 
alfo for a dial at the fame time. GNS is a hollow 
globe of thin copper, eighteen inches in diameter, fup- 
port (d by a fmall inverted bafon, jefting on a frame 
ABC, with four legs, between which there is a large 
bafon of two feet diameter In the leg C there is a 
concealed pipe, proceeding from G, the bottom of the 
infide of the globe, along liV, and joining an upright 
pipe u I, for making a jet at I. '1 he fliort pipe 1 11, 
going to the bottom of the bafon, has a valve at » un- 
der the horizontal part HV, and another valve at V 
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above it, and under the cock, &. 
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N, there is a fcrew for opening a hole, through which *"^ **P*"" 
the globe is fupplied with water. When the globe ia "*^"' j 
half filled, let the machine be fet in a g^rdeo, and as 
the fun heats the copper and rarifies the included air, 
• the air will prefs upon the v^'ater, which, defcending 
through the pipe GCHV, will lift up the valve V, and 
ftiut the valve Ur and the cock being open, fpout out 
at I, and continue to do fo foir a long time if the fun 
fliines, and the adjutage be fmall. At night, as the air 
condenfcs av^ain by the cold, the outward air prefling 
into the adjutage I, will fliut the valve V, but by it» 
prcflure on the bafon Di/H, pufti up the water which 
has been played in the day-time through the valve u, 
and the pipe uHG into the globe, fo as to All it up 
again to the fame height which it had at firfl, and the 
next fun fliine will caufe the fountain to play again,. 
&c. The ufe of the cock is to keep the fountain from 
playing till you think proper: a fmall jet will play ijx. 
or eight hours. 

If the globe be fet to the. latitude of the place, and 
reftifled before it be fixed, with the hour- lines or me- 
ridians drawn upon it, the hours marked, and the 
countries painted, as on the common globe, it will 
form a good dial : the fun then fliining upon the fame 
places in this globe as it does on the earth itfelf. This 
fountain was invented by Dr Defaguliers. 63 

19. There is a pretty contrivance, by which the fpe- '^^'^ !?y . 
cific gravity of the body is fo altered, that it rifes and*^*^"^*^ *^ 
flnksin water at our pleafure. Let little images ofmen»^^**\ 
about an inch high, of coloured glafs, be befpoke at a 
glafshoufe ; and let them be made fo as to be hollow 
within, but fo as to have a fmall opening into this hol- 
low, cither at the fole of the foot or elfewhere. Let 
them be fet afloat in a dear glafs phial of water, filled 
within about an inch of the mouth of the bottle ; then 
let the bottle have its mouth clofed with a bladder, 
clofely tied round its neck, fo as to let no air efcape ' 

one way or the other. The images themfelves are 
nearly of the fame fpecific gravity with water, or ra- 
ther a little more light, and confequently float near the 
furface. Now when we pre6 down the Waddcr, tied 
on -it the top, into the mouth of the bottk, and thu» 
prtfs the air upon the furface of the water in the bottle; ^ 
the water being prefled will force into the hollow of 
the image through the little opening: thus the air 
within the images will be prefled more clofely together^ 
and being alfo more filled with water now than brforc^ 
the images will become more heavy, and will confe- 
quently defcend to the bottom ; but, upon taking off 
the prefliire fiom above, the air within them will agaia 
drive out the water, and they will rife to the fame 
heights as before. If the cavities in fome of the ima- 
ges be greater than thofe in others, they will rife and 
fall diflerently, which makes the experiment more 
amufing. 
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HYDROTHORAX, a colleaion of water in the 
bread. See (the Index fubjoined to) Medicihe. 

HYDRUNTUM, (anc. geog.), a noble and com- 
modious port of Calabria, from which there was a ftior- 
ter paflage to ApoUonla (Pliny- } Famous for its an- 



H Y D 
tiqnity, and for the fidelity and bravery of its inhabit 
tants. Now Otranto, a city of Naples, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Venice. E. Long. 190 15', N. Lat» 

HYEMANTES, (in the primitive church), offen- 

dern 
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Ylyj^eia ders who had been guilty of fuch enormitiet^ that they 
were not allowed to enter the porch of the chufchc» 
with the other penitent8« but were obliged to ftand 
I withouti ezpofed to all the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. 

HYGEIA, in mythology. Sec Health. 

HYGIEINE, Tyiiu», formed of *'y«ff, " found, 
healthy," that branch of medicine which confidera 
health, and difcoverB proper means and remedies, with 
their ufe, in the prefervatipn of that ftate. 

The objeds of this branch of medicine arc, the non- 
natarah. See Diet, Exercise, &c. 

Hygieine, more largely taken, is divided into 
three parts; prophylafticc, which forefces and pre- 
vents difeafes; fynteritice, employed in prefcrving 
health ; and analeptice, whofe office is to cure difeafes, 
and reftore health. 

HYGINUS (Caiusjulius), a grammarian, the freed- 
man of Auguftus, and the friend of Ovtd, was born in 
Spain, or/ according to others, in Alexandria. He 
wrote many books which are mentioned by ancient 
authors ; all of which are loft, except forne fables, and 
a work entitled Jijlronomicon Poeticon; and even thefe 
are come down to us very imperfed. The beft edition 
of thefe remains is that of Muoker, publifhed with 
fome other pieces of antiquity in 2 vols 8vo, i68i, un- 
der the title of Mytbographt Latltd, 

HYGROMETER, an inftrument for mcafuring 
the degrees of drynefs or moifture ot the atmofphere, 
in like manner as the barometer and thermometer mea- 
fure its different degrees of gravity or warmth. 

Though every fubftance which fwells in moift, and 
(brinks in dry weather, is capable of becoming an hy- 
grometer ; yet this kind of inftrument is far from be- 
ing as yet arrived at fuch a degree of perfeAion as the 
barometerft and thermometers. There are three gene- 
ral principles on which hygrometers have been con- 
flruAed. i. The lengthening and (horteninij of ftrings 
■ by drynefs and moifture, or their twifting and untwift- 
ing by the fame. 2. The fwelling and (hrinktng of 
folid fubftances by moifture or drynefs ; and, 3. By 
the increafe or decrcafe of the weight of particular bo- 
dies whofe nature is to abforb the humidity of the at- 
mofphere. 

1. On the firft of thefe principles Mr Smeaton hath 
conftru£^ed an hygrometer greatly fuperior to any that 
had appeared before ; and of which the following ac- 
count is given in the 62d volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfadlions. 

•«. Havine fome years ago attempted to make an ac- 
curate and fenfible hygrometer by means of a hempen 
cord of a confiderable length, I quickly found, that, 
though it was more than fufficiently fufceptible of eve- 
ry change in the humidity of the atmofphere, yet the 
cord was upon the whole in a continual ftate of length- 
ening. Though this change was the greateft at firft, 
yet it did not appear probable that any given time 
would bring it to a certainty ; and, furthermore, it 
feemcd, that as the cord grew more determinate in 



cmiftmftion which would readily adinit of an adjuft* Hygfone. 
mcnt ; fo that, though the cord whereby the inftrument ^''• 
is aduated may be variable in itfclf, both as to abfe- '' ' ' 
lute length, and difference of length under given de- 
grees of moifture, yet that, on fuppofuion of a mate- 
rial departure from its original fcale, it might be re* 
dily rcftored thereto ; and, in confequence, that any 
number of hygrometers fimilarly conftruded, might» 
like thermometers, be capable of fpeaking the fame 
language. 

" The two points of heat the more readily deter- 
minable in a thermometer, are the points of neezing 
and boiling water. In like manner, to conftru6l hy- 
grometers which (hall be capable of agreement, it is 
neceifary to eftablifli two different degrees of a rooi-' 
fture which ihall be as fixed in themfelves, and to which 
we can have recourfe as readily and as often as poflible. 

*< One point is given by making the fubftance per- 
feftly wet, which feems fufficiently determinable ; the 
other is that of perfed dry, which I do not apprehend 
to be attainable with the fame precifion. A readiaefs 
to imbibe wet, fo that the fubftance may be foon and 
fully faturated, and alfo a facility of parting with its 
moifture on being expofed to the fire to dry ; at the 
fame time, that neither immerfion, nor a moderate ex- 
pofition to the warmth of the fire, (hall injure its tex- 
ture ; are properties requifite to the firft mover of fuck 
an hygrometer, that in a manner exclude all fubftance* 
.that I am acquainted with, befides hempen and flaxen 
threads and cords, or fubftances compounded of them. 

" Upon thefe ideas, in the year 1 758, 1 conftruded 
two hygrometers as nearly alike as poffible, in order 
that I might have the means ofexamining their agree- 
ment, or difagreement on fimilar or diffimilar treat- 
ment. The interval or fcale between dry and wet I 
divided into 100 equal parts, which I call the dcgreet 
of this hygrometer. The point of o denotes perfeft 
dry; and the numbers incieafe with the degreea of 
moifture to 100, which denotes perfcdwet. 

«< On comparing them for fome time, when hung 
up together in a paffage or ftaircafe, where they would 
be very little affeded by fire, and where they would 
be expofed to as free an air as poffible in the in fide of 
the houfe, I found that they were generally within one 
degree, and very rarely differed two degrees : but as 
thefe comparifons neceffarily took up fome time, and 
were frequently interrupted by long avocations from 
home, it was fome years before I could form a tolerable 
judgment of them. One tiling I foon obferved, not 
altogether to my liking, which was, that the flaxen 
cords made ufe of feemed to make fo much fefiftance 
to the entry of fmall degrees of moifture (fuch as ia 
commonly experienced within doors in the fituation 
above mentioned), that all the changes were compri(V;d 
within the firft 3o> of the fcale; but yet, on expofing 
them to the warm fteam of a wafti-houfe, the index 
quickly mounted to 100. I was therefore defirous of 
impregnating the cords with fomething of a faline na- 
ture, which ftiould difpofe tCem more forcibly to at- 



mean length, the alteration by certain differences of trad moifture; in order that the index might, with the 

moifture grew lefs. Now, as on confidering wood, ordinary changes of the moifture in the atmofphere, cta- 

catgut, paper, &c. there did not appear to be a like- vel over a greater part of the fcale of 100. How to do 

lihood of finding any fubftance fufficiently fenfible of this in a regular and fixed quantity, was the fubjed of 

differences of moifture that would be unalterable under many experiments, and fevcral years iotenupted inquiry, 

the fame degrees thereof; this led me to confider of a Atlaftltricd tlie one hereafter defcribed, which feemed 

N«* 161. ^ to 
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DyjErome "to anfwer my intention in a great meafufe ; and tho' 
^:_, upon Ae whole it doei not appear probable that ercr 

^**^^*^^ this inftroment wiU be made capable of Inch, an accu- 
rate agreement as the mercurial thermomttefs ar^i yet 
if we can reduce all the difagteements of an hygrome- 
ter within yV^^ P**"' of t^c whole fcale, it will pro- 
bably be of ufe in fome phtlofophical inquiries, in lieu 
of inftruments which have not yet been reduced to 
any common fcale at all. 
Ptatct " Fig. 1. and 2. ABC is an orthographic deUpea- 

CCXLVU tion of the whole inflrument feen in front in its true 

*^*^^**:imiportion. DE is that of the profile, or inftru- 
inent feen edgewife. FG in both reprefents a flaxen 
cord about 55 inches long, fufpended by a turning peg 
F, and attached to a loop of brafs-wire at A, which 
goes down into the box cover H« and defends the in- 
dex, &c. from injury; and by a glafs expofes the fcale 
*to vie#. 

*' Fig. 3. (hows the inftrument to a larger fcale, the 
-tipright part being (hortened, and the box-cover re- 
moved; in which the fame letters reprefent the fame 
parts as in the preceding figures ; OI are two loops 
-^^r long links of brafs-wire, which lay hold of the in- 
dex KL, moveable upon a fmall ftud or centre K. The 
-cord FG is kept moderately ftratned by a weight 
M of about half a pound avoirdupois. — It is obvious, 
'that, as the cord lengthens and (hortens, the extreme 
-<itd of the index rifeB and falls, and fuccefllvely paifes 
over N 2 the fcale difpofed in the arch of a circle, and 
containing 100 equal divifions. This fcale is attached 
to the brafs Aiding ruler QP, which moves upon the 
direding piece RR, fixed by fcrews to the board, which 
makes the frame or bafe of the whole ; and the fc^e 
and ruler NQP is retained in any place nearer to or 
further from the centre K, as may be required by the 
fcrcwS. 

•* Fig. 4. reprefents in profile the Hiding piece and 
dud I (fig. 3.), which traverfes upon that part of the 
index next the centre K; and which can, by the two 
fcrews of the ftud, be retained upon any part of the 
index that is made parallel ; and which is done for 
three or four inches from the centre, for that purpofe. 
The ftud is filed to the edges, like the fulctum of a 
fcalebeam ; one being formed on the under- fide, the 
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to the tritt O!, at any place of the ftud 1 apon the Hjr^ome. 
index KL. . ^^^y ^ 

*• I. In this conftni6kion> the* index KL being 1% ' 
inches long, 4 inches from the extreme end are filed fo 
narrow in the diredion in which it is feen by the eye, 
that any part of thefe four inches lying over the divi- 
fions of the fcale, becomes an index thereto. I'he fcalc 
itfelf fiides four inches, fo as to be brought under any 
part of the four inches of the index attenuated as above- 
mentioned. 

•« 2. The pofition of the direfting piece RR is fo 
determined as to be parallel to a right line drawn thro' 
o upon the fcale, and the centre K of the index; con^ 
fequently, as the attenuated part of the index forms a 
part of a radius or right line from the fame centre, tt 
follows, that whenever the index points to o upon the 
fcale, though the fcale is moved nearer to or furthet 
from the centre of the index, yet it produces no change 
in the place to which the index points. 

" 3. When the divided arch of thefcale is at i o inches 
from the centre (that is, at its mean difiance); then 
the centre of the arch and the centre of the index are 
coincident. At other diftances, the extremes of which 
are eight or twelve inches, the centre of the divifions, 
and the centre of the index pointing thereto, not be- 
ing coincident, the index cannot move over the fpacea 
geomctrkaify proportionable to one another in all ^i* 
tuations of the fcale ; yet the whole fcale not exceed^ 
ing 30^ of a circle, it will be found on computation, 
that the error can never be fo great as li^ part of the 
fcale, or 1^ of the hygrometer; which in this inftru- 
ment being confidered as indivifibl^, the mechanical 
error will not be fenfible. 

<' The cord here made ufe of is flax, and between 
•/^th and -r^th of an inch in diameter; which can be 
readily afcertained by meafuring a number of turns 
made round a pencil or fmall ftick. It is a fort of cord 
ufed in London for making nets, and is of that par^ 
ticular kind called by net-makers^x^ three-threath 
laid, A competent quantity of this cord was boiled 
in one pound avoirdupois of water, in which was put 
two pennyweights troy of common fait; the whole 
was reduced by boiling to fix ounces avoirdupois, 
which was done in about half an hour. As this afcer- 



•other on the upper, and as near as may be to one stains a given ftrength of the brine, on taking put the 



another. An hook formed at the lower end of the 
wire-loops CI, retains the index, by the lowermoft 
edge of the ftud ; while the weight M hangs by a fmall 
hook upon the upper edge : by thefe means the index 
is kept ftcady, and the cords ftrained by the weight, 
with very little fridion or burthen upon the central 
iludK. 

** ^*g[- 5* " * parallelogram of plate- brafs, to keep 
out duft, which is attached to the tipper edge of the 
box- cover H ; and ferves to /hut the part of the box- 
cover neccflarily cut away, to give leave for the wire 
GI to traverfe with the Aiding ftud nearer to or fur- 
ther from the centre of the index K ; and where, in 
fi?. 5. a is an hole of about an inch diameter, for the 
wire GI to pafs through in the rlfing and falling of the 
index freely without touching ; ^ is a flit of a lefTer 
<fize, fufticient to paf» the wire, and admit the cover to 
come off without derangirg the cord or index ; cc are 
two fmall fcrews apphcd to two-ilits, by which the 
p1at\e flidet lengthvt/^ys, in ordar to adapt the hole 4 

Vol. IX. Part L 



cord, it may be fuppofed that every fibre of the cord 
is equally impregnated with fait. The cord being 
dried, it will be proper to ftretch it ; which may be 
done fo as to prevent it from untwifting, by tying 
three or four yards to two nails againft a wall, in an 
horizontal pofition* and hanging a weight of a pound 
or two to the middle, fo as to make it form an obtufe 
angle. This done for a week or more in a room, wiH 
lay the fibres of the cord clofe together, and prevent 
its ftretchin^ fo faft after being applied to the in- 
ftniment as it woukl otherwife be apt to do. 

«' The hygrometer is to be adtjufted in the following 
manner. The box-cover being taken off to prevent its 
being fpoiled by the fire, and choofing a day natu- 
rally dry, fet the inftrument nearly upright, about a 
yard from a moderate fire ; fo that the cord may be- 
come dry, atid the inftrument warm, but not fo near 
as would fpoil the fineft linen by too much heat, and 
yet fully evaporate the motfture ; there let the inftru- 
ment ftay tiH the Index is got as low as it will go 1 
£ now 
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Hygrome- now and then ftroaking the cord betwixt the thumb 
***"• , and finger downwards, in order to lay the fibres there- 
of dofe together ; and thereby caufing it to lengthen 
aa much at poflible. When the index is thus become 
ftationary, which will generally happen in about an 
hour, more or lefs as the air is naturally more or Itfs 
dry, by means of the peg at top raife or depreis the 
index, till it lies over the point o. This done, remove 
the inilrument from the fire ; and having ready fome 
warm water in a tea-cup, take a middling camel's hair 
pencil, and,* dipping it in the water, gently anoint the 
cord till it will drink up no more, and till the index 
becomes ftattonary and water will have no more effect 
upon it, which will alfo generally happen in about an 
hour. If in this ftate the index lies over the degree 
marked loo, all is right : if not, flack the fcrew S, 
and. Aide the fcale nearer to or further from the centre, 
till the point ico comes under the index, and then the 
inftrument is adjufted for ufe:but if the compafs- of 
the Hide is not uifficient to effe6t this, as may proba- 
bly happen on the firft adjuilment, flack the proper 
fcrews, and move the Aiding dud / nearer to or fur- 
ther from the centre of the index, according as the 
angle formed by the index between the two points of 
dry or wet happens to be too fmall or too large for 
the fcale/; 

On this principle, a fimple hygrometer has been 
made by Mr Coventry of Southwark, London. It is 
not upon the moft accurate conftru^ion, yet will a£t 
very fcnfibly in the common changes of the air. Fig. 6. 
reprefents the hygrometer as applied to a wall or board. 
A is a firing of whip-cord, catgut, &c. of any length 
at pleafure : it is fufpended on a bracket B, and kept 
extended by a weight at the bottom C. DD is a'flip 
of wood, which with the bracket is fixed perpendicu'- 
larly to a wall or fide of a room. It has a ftraight 
line £ drawn down in the middle of the board, fer- 
ving to point out the divifions upon the edges of the 
two thin circular cards F and G. At the centre of the 
bottom of each of thefe cards is glued a piece of 
cork, through which the firing A is drawn : Thefe 
cork-pifces ferve to preferve the horizontal pofition of 
the cards* The upper card F is divided into lo equal 
parts or divifions, and the under card Ginto lOO equal 
parts ; the firing A being meafured into lo equal 
parts, from the point of fufpenfion H to the fur/ace 
of the lower card I. The card F is hung at the firft 
part from H, and the card G at the (oth part from 
the fame point : confequently, from the trifling and 
untwifting of the firing A by the different changes of 
the air, the lower card G, from the mechanical prin- 
ciples of motion, will defcribe lo revolutions for one 
of the upper card F ; or, when the lower card G has 
made one revolution, the upper card F will have de- 
fcribed but the loth part, or one of its divifions. 
From whence it appears, that by tbc afliftance of the 
upper card F, an index is there by obtained of the num- 
ber of revolutions the lower card G performs, which 
are reckoned by the line £ on the flip of wood. 

Example. It mufl firft be obferved what divifion 
of the card F the line £ is againft, fuppofe 3 
and alfo what divifion of the lower card C is cut 
by the fame line, fuppofe 10 : it then appears, that 
the flate of the hygrometer is thos, 3 degrees and 10 
kuiidrcdths of another. If the whole 10 divifions of 
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the card F have paffed the line E, the lower card G will Hygron 
have revolved 10 times, pr 10 hundred parts, equal to ^«cr. 
1000; the accuracy to which the principle oi this^* 
fimple contrivance anfwers. Before ufe, the hvgromo- 
ter fhould be adjufied ; to do which, the cards F and 
G are firft fet to the line £ at the o of each, or com- 
mencement of the graduations: whatever diredion the 
cards afterwards take, it muft evidently be from the 
change to greater moifiure or drynefs in the air ; and 
they will accordingly point it out. 

On this principle, but with a degree of ingenuity 
and pains perhaps never before employed, an hygro« 
meter has been conftru6ied by M. de Sauffure, pro- 
fefTor of philofophy at Geneva. In his EJius fur 
t Hygrometricy in 4to, 1783, is an important detail on 
the fubjedl of hygrometry / from which the following 
defcription of his hygrrometer is taken. The au* 
thor found by re.peated experiments, that the differ- 
ence between the greateft extenfion and contradion of 
a iairy^TO^rly prepared, and that has a weight of about 
three grains fufp<!nded to it, is nearly ^^ of its whole 
length; that is, 3I, or 3^ lines in a foot. This circum* 
fiance fuggefled the idea of a new hygrometer : And^ 
in order to render thofe fmall variations perceptible 
and ufeful, the following apparatus was conllru6led. 

Fig. 7. is a reprefentation of the whole inflrument^ 
with the hair and other appendages complete. Th^ 
lower extremity of the hair a 6 is held by the chapa 
of the fcrew pincers 6, Thefe pincers arc reprefented 
afide at B : by a fcrew at its end, it failens into the 
nut ef the bottom plate C. This nut of the plate, 
turns independently of the piece that fupports it, and 
ferves to raife or deprcfs the pincers B at pleafure. 

The upper extremity a of the hair is held by the 
under chaps of the double pincers a^ reprefented afide 
at A. Thefe pincers fallen the hair below, and above 
faflens a very fine narrow flip of filver, carefully an- 
nealed, which rolls round the arbor or cyUnder d^ a fe-^ 
parate figure of which is fhown at DF. This arbor,^ 
which carries the needle or index ee^ or "E in the fepa* 
rate figure, is cut in the fhape of a fcrew ; and the in- 
tervals of the threads of .this fcrew have their bafes 
flat, and are cut fquarely fo as to receive the flip of 
filver that is faftenedto the pincers a, and joined in thia, 
manner with the hair. M. Sauffure obferves, that hair, 
alone fixed immediately to the arbor would not do ; for it. 
curled upon it, and acquired a ftiflhefs that the counter- 
poife was not able to furmount. The arbor was cut in 
a fcrew form, in order that the flip of filver in wind- 
ing upon it fhould not increafe the diameter of the. 
arbor, and never take a fituation too oblique and vari« 
able. The flip is fixed to the arbor by a fmall pin F.. 
The other extremity of the arbor D is fliaped like a 
pulley, fiat at the bottom fo as to receive a fine fupple 
filken firing, to which is fufpended the counterpoife 
g in the large figure, and G in the fide one. Thia 
counterpoife is applied to diftend the hair; and z&s ia. 
a contrary dire&ion to that of the hair, and the move- 
able pincers to which the hair is fixed. If then the 
hair fhould be baded with the weight of four grains, 
the counterpoife muft weigh four grains more than the. 
pincers. The arbor at one end paflfes through the cen- 
tre of the dial, and turns therein, in a very fine hole^ 
on a pivot made very cylindrical and well polifhed : at: 
the other end is alio a fimilar pivot| which turns in aiu 
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hole made in the end of the arm h of tlic cock h /, rcprcfcntation of this hygrometer, which he calls the Hygroma^ 
H I. This cock is fixed behind the dial by means of portahie hygrometer , in diitindlion from the preceding, 



Pbruble 
bygrooic* 



the fcrcwr I. 

The dial i^f ^, divided into 360 degrees, is fupport- 
ed by two arms 7/; thcfc are foldcred to two tubes, 
Vrhich inclofe the cylindrical columns mmmnu The 
fetting fcrews n n move upon thefc tubes, and ferve 
thereby to fix the dial and arbor to any height requi- 
red. The two columns which fuppbrt the dial are 
firmly fattened to the cafe of the hygrometer, which 
i-cft upon the four fcrewS 0000 ; by the afliftance of 
thefe fcrews, the inftrument is adjufted, and placed in 
a vertical fituation. 



The fquare column pp^ which refts upon the bafe of mities 



which he calls the great hygrometer or the hygrometer 
ivith the arbor. The material part of this inllrument 
is its index ahce; an horizontal view of which, and 
the arm that carries it, is feen in the feparate figure 
GBDEF. This index carries in its centre D a thin 
tube hollow throughout, and proje6^s out on each (ide 
of the needle. The. axis which pafTes through it, and 
round which the index turns, is made thin in the 
middle of its length and thick at the ends ; fo that 
the cylindrical tube which it pafTcs through touches it 
only at two points, and ads upon it only at its ex;tre- 



the hygrometer, carries a box q^ to which is fixed a 
kind of port-crayon r, the aperture of which is equal 
to the diameter of the counterpoife g> When the hy- 
grometer is to be moved from one place to another ; 
to prevent a derangement of the initniment from the 
ofcillations of the counterpoife, the box q^ and the 
port-crayon r, mufl be raifed up fo as the counterpoife 
may fall into and be fixed in it, by tightening the 
fcrcw i and the box and counterpoife together by the 
fcrew /. When the hygrometer is intended for ufe, the 
counterpoife mufl be difengaged by lowering the box, 
as may be conceived from the figure. 

^Laftiy, at the top of the inflrument is a curved piece 
of metal x,y^ z, which is faflened to the three columns 
jud defcrii3ed, and keeps them together. It has a 
fquare hole at yy which ferves to hang up the hygro* 
hieter by when required. 

The variations of which this hygrometer is capable, 
are (all things befides equal) as much greater as the 
arbor round which the flip of filver winds is than a 
fmaller diameter, and as the inflrument is capable of 
receiving a longer hair. M. Sauffure has had hygro- 
kneters made with hairs I4 inches long, but he finds 
one foot fulficient. The arbor is three- fourths of a 
line in diameter at the bafe between the threads of 
the fcrew or the part on which the flip winds. The 
vaiiations, when a hair properly prepared is applied to 
it, are more than an entire circumference, the index 
defcribing about 400 degrees in moving from extreme 
drynefs to extrepie humidity. M. Sauffure mentions 
an inconvenience attending this hygrometer, vis. its 
not returning to the fame point when moved from one 
place to another ; hecaufe the weight of three grains 
that keeps the filver flip extended, cannot play fo ex*. 
Bdlly as to ad always with the fame precifion againfl the 
arbor round which it winds. But this weight cannot 
be fenfibly increafed without flill greater inconvenien- 
ces : he therefore obferves, that this hygrometer is 
veil calcnlated for a fixed fituation in an obfervatory, 
and for various hygrometrical experiments; fince, inflead 
of the hair, there may be fubflituted any other fub- 
fiance of which a trial may be wanted ; and it may 
be kept extended by a counterpoife more or lefs heavy 
as they may require : but the inflrument will not ad- 
mit of being moved, nor ferve even for experiments 
vhich may fubjed it to agitation. 

To obviate the objedion above mentioned, M. Sauf- 
fure has contrived another apparatus more portable 
and. convenient, and which, if not fo extenfive in its va- 



The part de DE of the index ferves to point out 
and mark on the dial the degrees of raoifluTe and dry- 
nefs ; the oppofite part </^ DB ferves to fix both the 
hair and counterpoife. This part, which terminates in 
a portion of a circle, and is about a line in thicknefsf 
is cut on its edge in a double vertical groove, which 
makes this part fimilar to the fegment of a pulley 
with a double neck. Thefe two grooves, which arc 
portions of a circle of two lines radium, and have the 
fame centre with that of the index d^ ferve in one of 
them to contain the hair, and in the other the filk, to 
the end of which the counterpoife is fufpended. The 
fame index carries vertically above and below its centre 
two fmall fcrew- pincers, fituatefl oppofite to the two 
grooves : that above at ^, oppofite to the hindmod 
groove, ferves to fix the filk to which the counterpoife 
18 fufpended $ and that below at ^, oppofite to the 
hithemiofl groove, ferves to hold one of the ends of. 
the hair. Each of thefe grooves has its partitions cuty 
as feen in the fedion B, and its bottom made fiat, in 
order that the hair and filk may have the grcatefl 
freedom pofFible. The axis of the needle DD goes 
thro' the arm g/GY, and it is fixed to this arm by the 
tightening fcrew /F. All the parts of the index fhould 
be in perfed equilibrium about its centre ; fo that when 
it is on its pivot without the counterpoife, it will reft 
indifferently in any pofition it may be placed in. 

It mufl be underflood, that when the harr is fixed 
by one of its extremities in the pincers e, and by the' 
other end on the pincers j^ at top of the inflrument, 
it paffes in one of the necks of the double pulley 
3, whilil the counterpoife to which the filk is fixed in 
a paffes in the other neck of the fame pulley: the coun- 
terpoife ferves to keep the hair extended, and ads al- 
ways in the fame diiedion and with the fame force, 
whatever the fituation of the index may be. When 
therefore the drynefs contrads the hair, it overpoweri 
the gravity of the counterpoife, and the index defcends: 
when, on the contrary, the humidity relaxes the hair^ 
it gives way to the counterpoife, and the index afcends. 
The counterpoife fhould weigh but three grains ; fo 
that the index fhould be made very light and very eafy 
in its motion, in order that the leafl poffible force may 
fisove it and bring it back again to its point when 
drawn afide. 

The dial heh Is a circular arch, the centre of which 
18 the fame with that of the index. This arch is di- 
vided into degrees of the fame circle* or into the hun- 
dredths of the interval which is found between the li- 



rations, is in fad very firm, and not in the leaft liable, mits of extreme dryhefs and extreme humidity. Thd 
to be deranged by carriage and agitation. Fig. 8. is a interior edge of the dial carries at the diftanc^ hi a 
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Hjrfrrotnt kifid of projeftjog bridle or ftay f i, made of brafs wiret 
^'' cuived to %)\t arch, 4nd fixed i» the |>oiot8 i i. Thu 
bridle rctaias and guards the Index« at the fame time 
kavtng it to play with the rcquiGte freedom. The 
fcrew- pincers jr> in which is fattened the upper extre« 
mity of the hair^ is carrit:d by a moveable arm, which 
a^Tcends and defcends at pleafure the length of the frame 
KK. This frame is cylindrical every where elfe, ex- 
cept its being here flattened at the hinder part to 
about half its thicknefs, in order that the piece with 
the fcrew which carries the arm fliould not proje& out 
underneath, and that the arm may not turn. The 
aim may be Hopped at any defired height by means 
of the preffing fcrew x. But as it is of ufe fometimcs 
to be able to give the inflrument a very fmall and s^c- 
curate motion, Co as to bring the index exa6Uy to the 
part that may be wanted, the Aide piece /, which can* 
vies the pincers jf, to which the hair is iixed, is to be 
moved by the adjufting fcrew m. 

At the.bafe of the inflrument is a great lever nof^t 
which ferves to Bx the index and itscounterpoifewnen 
the hygrometer is to be moved.* The lever turns an 
axis n, terminated by a fcrew which goes into the 
frame ; in tightening this fcrew, the lever is fixed in 
the defired pofition. When the motion of the index 
18 to be flopped, the intended pofition is given to this 
lever, as reprefented in the dotted lines of the figure. 
The long neck / of the lever lays hold of the double 
pulley B> of the index, and the fhort neck o of the coun- 
terpoife: the tightening fcrew q failens the two necks 
at once. In confining the index, it mull be fo placed, 
that the hair be very flack; fo that, if whilil it is 
voved the hair fhould get dry, it may have room to 
contrad itfelf. Afterwards, when the inflrument is 
placed for ufe, the firfl thing to be dene is to relax 
the fcrew n, and turn back the double lever with great 
care, taking equal caution at the fame time not to 
ft rain the hair. It is better to apply one hand to the 
index near its centre, whilft the other hand is difenga- 
ging the pulley and the counterpoife from the lever 
that holds them fteady. The hc^k r ferves to fufpend 
« thermometer upon ; it fliouId be a mercurial one^ 
with a very fmall naked bulb or ball, fo as to fhow in the 
mod fenfible manner the changes of the air : it fhould 
be mounted in metal, and guarded in fuch a manner as 
not to vibrate fo as to break the hair. LafUy, a 
notch is made under the top of the frame /, to mark 
^e point of fufpenfion, about which the inflrument is 
i» equilibrium, and keeps a vertical fituation. 

All the inilroment fhould be made of brafs : though 
the axis of the index and its tube work more pteafantly 
together if made of bell metaU 

The extent of this hygrometer's variations is not 
more than the fourth or fijfth part of the hygrometer 
with the arbor^ It may be augmented by making the 
iegmcnt of the pulley to which the hair is fixed of a 
fmaller diameter ; but then the hair, in moving about 
it> would fret and contrad a ftiffncfs, which would caujj^ 
it to adhere to the bottom of the neck. M. Saufluit 
is of opinion, that the radius of this pulley fhould not 
be lefs than two tines, at leafl that there fhould bt 
adapted a plate of filver or fome other contrivance; 
but then the hydrometer would be too difficult iocoa» 
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to make an inftnimeot gmevally ufefut^ ami" eaff Kjrgroote* 
and convenient in its ufe. The hygrometer with the *^* 
arbor may be ufed for obfervations which require an 
extreme fenfibility. 

The variations of this inflrument may be augment- 
ed by making it higher, becaufc in that cafe longer haim^ 
might be adapted : but it would be then lefs portable* 
Befides, if the hair is too long when obfervations are- 
made in the open air, the wind has too great an efFcdt . 
upon it, and thus communicates' to the index in* 
convenitnt vibrations. It is not proper therefore- to • 
make it more than a foot in height. When it is of 
this dimenfion, an hair properly prepared can be ap^ 
plied to it, and its variations from extreme drynefs to* 
extreme humidity are 80 or even lod degrees,; which 
on a circle of 3 inches radius forms an extent fufficient-: 
for obfervations of this kind. M. Sauffure has evea* 
made fmaller ioflruments that may be carried conve- 
niently in the pocket, and to make experiments with • 
under fnull receivers: they weie but. feven. inches higK^ 
by two inches of bltadth; which, notwithilanding thel^ 
variations, were very fenfible. 

Thus much for the conftrufiion of the various partf ; 
of the inftrument. The limits of this work will not: 
admit of our inferting the whole of M. Sauffure's fub- 
fequent account of the preparation of the hair, the . 
manner of determining the limits of extreme humidity - 
and of extreme drynefs, the pyrometrical variations of ^ 
the hair, and the graduation of the hygrometer. The 
following abdra^t mufl therefore fufiice. 

In the preparation of the hair, it was founcL ne* 
cefTary to frtc it of a certain undluofity it alwayt^^ 
has in its natural Hate, which in a great meafure de- 
prives it of its hygrometrical fenfibility A number^ 
of hairs are boiled in a lye of vegetable alkali; and. 
among thefe arc to be chofen for ufe fuch as are ^ 
moft tianfparent, bright, and foft : particular pre- 
caution? are neceffary for preventing the flraining of ^ 
the hair, which renders it unfit for the intended ^l- 
poCe. 

The two fixed points of the hygrometer are the ejc-. 
tremes both of moiflure and drynefs. The former i^-x 
obtained by expofing the infirument to air completely 
faturated with water; and this is effcfked by placing 
it in a glafs receiver flandlog in water, the fides -of 
which are kept contintially moiftened. The point oifee 
the dial, at which the hand after a certain interval re*^ 
mains ftationary, is marked 100. The point of ex» 
treme drynefs, not abfolute drynefs, for that does not>. 
cxift, but the greatefl degree of it that can beobtaia-^ 
ed, is produced by introducing repeatedly into the fame 
receiver containing the inllniment* and ftaoding novr 
upon quickfilvcr, certain quantities of deliquefcent aU - 
kaline falts, which abforb the moiflure of the air* The 
highefl point to which the hand can be brought hj 
this operation, not only when it will rife no h^her^ . 
but when it becomes retrograde from. the dilatatioi^. 
occafioned by heat, is called o t and the arch betweei^ 
thefe two points is divided into too equal parts, being 
degreeft of the hygrometer. The arch f^ upon whid^ 
the fcale is narked in the inftrument (^reprefented in . 
fig* 2*)^^^°Sf P**^ ^^* circle of three inches diameter f 
hence every degree meafures about -f of a line. In 



ftmd, and it would require too much attention and . the ftationary hygrometer, fig. i. the fcale upon the. 
«ate OB the part of thofc who ufe iu his objtd wai^ ccmplete circular dial 1% fo much larger, that cver^ 
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^gnt mcaforct about five Iinet : but* this M. SauiTure 
Qonfidert as far from being a perfcAion, that it is ra- 

^ rtier an InconTenieoce ; fiiice the indrument b<come9 
thereby fo ^ty fufceptible of the kaft imprefliony that 
there is evea ao approaching it without a fcnlible 
▼ariatioi). The thermometer^ adapted as before men* 
tioDcd» ferves to corre6k the ctiaages of tempera- 
ture :. towards the extreme drynefs, i® of the thermo- 
anttet produces oa the hair an effe^ of ^ dei(. of the 
hygrometer ; but towards the extreme of moitiure, the 
feme difference of temperature caufes an e(fe6t no Icfs 
llian 3<3 on the hygrometer. He conftruded two 
tables* that gave the lotermediatc hygrontketncal v^iv* 
|«oDS for fingle degrees of the thermometer at different 
^rt» of the Ccale. 

Th^ whole rans^e of the atmofpherical variations 
takes in about 75° of this fcsle^ a drynef»- of more 
than 15® being al-vays the efie^ of art- The fenfibi. 
Kty of this inllrument is fo very great, that being ex- 
pofed to the dew, be mentions that it. varies above 40*' 

« 10 about 20 roiouces of time. Iking removed- from, a 
very motft into a very dry att» it varied in one milance 
AO le(s than 35^ in three minutes. He ikys that 
ks variations were always found uniform in diffe* 
rent inftruments fufpended in dl&rent parts of the 
fame atmofphcre. This hygrometer is confidered by 
the author as poifcfled of all the properties requifite in 
fttch an inftrument. The(ie are» i • That the degrees* in 
the fcale be fufBciently large» and to point out even 
the leaft variation in the drynefs or moiihire of the at* 
mofphere. a* That it be quick in its indications. 
5. That it be at all times confident with itfelf.; txrft* 
that in the fame ftate of the hair it ali^aya points to 
the (ame degree* ^ That feveral of tham agree with 
one another. 5. That it be afield only by the aque- 
ous vapours. 6. That its variations^ be ever propor- ' 
tiooate to the. changes in the air. 

Not many of thefe hygrometers have yet been made 
im London. A conik)erable degree of trouble and de* 
Ikacy- is rtquiike in the preparation of the hair» and 
it is very fragile ^ circumftances which may prevent 
it from coming into.general uie among common obf«r- 
^rs, although probably^ it may be the belt in principle 
of any yet made. 

li. Qn the iiecond general principle, namely 9 that 
of tlie fwellingof folid bodies by moi (litre, and their con* 
trai&iott by drynefs, M. DcLucU inftrument is the befU 
He makes choice of Ivory for the.conftrudion of his by* 
mmeter, becaufe.he finds, that, being once wetted,, 
nrory regula^y fweUs.by moiihire, and returns txndUy 
to the fame dtmenfiona when the moiftuoe is evaponk 
Ud, wiiich other bodies Aq not. This hygrometer » 
Tepr«(ented-*itt fig. 9. wheie « a ^ is an ivory tube open 
at the cndaaf and clofe at h. It is made of a piece of 
ivory taken at the dilUace of (bme inches from the top 
of a pretty large d^hant's tooth, and likevwsfe at the 
lame diftaacc frMi its furfiice, andfirom the canal 
which reaehaa to that point*. (This particular dircc* 
tion ia given^ that the texture of the ivory in aU dif- 
ferent hygrometers may* be the &ma, which la o£ great 
importance.) ; This piece is to be bored exadiv ia tha> 
diredlon.of iu &tntt ; the. hole mud be vary ftmi^ht^ 
its dimenfiona a^ l>nc* ^^ diameter, and a inches 8 lines 
in depth from « to ^ # Its bore is then to be cxa^ly 
fUed wUh a.btafa cylinder^ which, however, mull pro* 



je£^ fomewhat beyond the ivory tube; and thus it is to Hygtome* 
be turned on a proper machine, till the thickncfs of 
the ivory is exaAly ^ of 9l line, except at the two * 
extremities. At the bottom b the tube ends in a point ; 
and at the top a a it mufl for about two lines be left a 
little thicker, to enabje it to bear the preflure of ano- 
ther piece put into it. Thus the thin or hygromctri- 
cal part of the tube will be reduced to ij^ French' 
inches* including the coucavity of the bottom. Before 
this piece is uCed, it muft be put into water, fo that^ 
the external part alone may be wetted by it ; and here 
it is to remain till the water penetrates to the inQde,. 
and appears iu |he form of dew, which will happen 
in a few hours. The rcafixi of this is, that the ivory 
tube remains fomewhat larger ever after it is wetted 
the firft time. 

For this hygrometer, a glafs tube muft be provided 
about 14 inches long, the lower end of which is (howii 
in dde e* Its internal diameter is about ^ of a line. 
If now the ivory tube is exadly fiHed with mercury, 
and the glafs one affixed to it, as the capacity of the 
former decreafes by being dried^ the mercury will Us ' 
forced up into the glafs one. 

The piece ffg i is intended to join the ivory with • 
the glafs tube. It is of brafs, (haped as in the figure. 
A cylindrical hole is bored through it, which holds • 
the fflaia tube aa ti^ht as po0ible without danger of 
breaking it ; and icalower part is to enter with fome 
degree of difficulty into the ivory pipe. To hinder 
that psrt of the tube which incl<^fes the brafs niece 
from being affected by the variations of the moifture^ 
it is covered with a birafs verrel reprcfented in h b i h 
The piecea muft be united together with giun-lac or ' 
maftic. 

The introduAfon of the merctny is the next opera- 
tioiu For this parpofe, a Hip of paper three inches 
wide is firft to be rolled ofer the glafs tube, and tied - 
faft to the ettremity neareft the ivory pipe. A horfe- 
hair is then to be introduced into the tube, long enough - 
to enter the ivory pipe by an inch, and to reach three ■ 
or four, inches beyond the extremity of the glafs one. - 
The paper whid^ has been (haped round the tube mufl' 
now be raifed^and uied as a tunnel to pour the mer- 
cury into the indrument, which is held upright. The ■ 
pared quickfilvcr is to be ufed for this purpofe, and it . 
will therefore be proper to ufe that revived from cinna- 
bar. It eaiily runs into the tube ; and the air efcapea « 
by means of the horfe-hair, aflllied with • fome gentle / 
(hakes. Frefh mercury, mud from time to time be ■ 
fupplied, to prevent the mercurial* tube from being to- 
tally emptaedt in which cafe» the mercurial pellicle.' 
which always forma by. the contaA of the air would i 
run in along with it. 

Some air-Inibblca generally reraafn in the tube f ; 
they may be feea through the ivory pipe, which is thin » 
enough to have fome tranfpartncy. Thcfe betog col- 
lected together by (baking, muft be brought to the * 
top of i the tubet and expelled* bj mean* of the horfe- 
baia* To facilitate this operation, fome pait of the * 
mereury muft bt taken out of the tube, in order that 
the air oaay be lefs obAruded in gefting outt and the : 
borfe^hair have a free motion to affift it. Air, how- 
ever^ cannot be entirely driven out in this manner. It ' 
is the weight of the mercury with which the tube ia > 
for that reafon to be filled^, which in time completes « 
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Hyprnme. Its cxpulfion, by making it pafs tlirough the porci of 
^*^^'- J the ivory. To haften thi8, the hygrometers are put 
into a proper box. This ia fixed nearly in a vertical 
direftion to the faddle of a hnrfc, which is fct a trot- 
ting for a few hours. The fhakcs fometimes divide 
the column of mercury in the gljffs tube, but it is eafily 
re- united with th)e horfe-hair. When, upon fhaking 
the hygrometer vertically, no fmall tremidcrus motion 
is any longer perceived in the upper part of the co- 
lumn, one may be fure that all the air is gone out. 

The fcale of this hygrometer may be adjured, at 
foon as the air is gone out, in the following manner. 
The inftrument is to be fufpendcd in a veffdf of water 
cooled with ice, frefh quantities of which are to be add- 
ed as the foriher melts. Here ic is to remain till it 
has funk as low as it will fink by the enlargement of 
the capacity of the ivory tube, owing to the moifture 
it has imbibed. This ufually happens in feven or eight 
hours, and is to be carefully noted. In two or three 
hours the mercury begins to afcend^ becauffc the moi- 
Rure paffes into the cavity, and forces it up. The 
loweft ftation of the mercury is then to be marked o ; 
and for the more accurate marking the degrees on the 
fcale, M. Dc Ltic always Ghofe to have his hygrome- 
trical tube made of one which had formerly belonged 
to a thermometer. The reafon of this is, that in the 
thermometer the expanfion «f the mercury by heat had 
been already thtermined. The diftance between the 
thermoraetrical points of melting ice and boihng water 
at 27 French inches of the barometer was found to be 
193 7 parts. The bulb of this preparatory thermome- 
ter was broke in a bafon, in order to receive carefully 
all the mercury that it contained. This being weighed 
in nice fcales amounted to 1448 grains. The hygro- 
meter contained 460 grains of the fame mercury. Now 
it is plain, that the extent of the degrees on the hy- 
drometer, ought to be to that of the degrees on the 
preparatory thermometer as the different weights of the 
mercury contained in each ; confeqUently 1428 : 460 : 
1937 : 624 nearly ; and therefore the correfponding 
'intervals ought to follow the fame proportion j and 
thus the length of a fcale was obtained, ^hich might 
l)e divided into as many parts as he pleafed. 

Fig. 10. is a reprefcntation of Dc Luc's hygrome- 
ter when fully conftrufled. In elegance it far exceeds 
'Smeaton's or any other, and probably alfo in accuracy ; 
for by means of a fmall thermometer fixed on the board 
along with it, the expanfion of the mercury by heat 
may be knOwn with great accuracy, and of confe- 
•qucnce how much of the height of the mercury in the 
hygrometer is owing to that caufe, and how much to 
the mere moifture of the atmofphere. 

M. De Luc having continued his inquiries further in^ 
to the modifications of the atmofphere, dietitions in his 
Ufe/uriaMet^orologieznothcThygromctcr^ which he finds 
to be the befl adapted to the meafure of local humidity. 
Of all the hygrofcopic fubftances which he tried for this 
purpofe, that whiGhanfwers thebcfl is a flip of whalebone 
cut tranfverfely to the diredion of the fibres, and made 
extremely thin ; for on this depends its fenfibility. A 
ilip of 1 2 inches in length and a line in breadth, he. has 
tnade fo thin as to weigh only half a grrain ; and it may 
bc^ made flill thinner, but is then of too great fenfibi- 
lity, being affeded even by the approach of the obfer 
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ver. This flip is kept extended by a fmall fpriflgv ^y^on** 
and the variations in its length are meafured by a ^^' 
vernier divifion, or by, which is perhaps better, an index 
on a dial plate: the whole variation from extreme dry- 
nefs to extreme moiilure is about \ of its length. 

Thefe hygrometers are made by Mr Adains, and 
Mr W.Jones, London. The flip of whalebone is mount- 
ed in a frame very fimilar to that belonging to M* 
Sauffure's hygrometer before defcribed ( fee fig. 7 . ) The 
only material difference is, that a fmall concentric 
wire fpring is ufed, infttad of a counterpoife, te keep 
the flip of whalebone extended. M. Sauffure had 
tried fuch a fpring applied to his hairs } but the 
weakelt fpring he found too ftrong for the hair; and 
he was further apprehenfive, that the variations which 
the cold, heat, and the weather infallibly make, would 
fuffer from the force of the fpring^. 

M. de Luc, in the hygrometers he formeriy made^ 
as before defcribed (made of ivory ), had graduated them 
from one fixed point only^ that of extreme moifture ^ 
which is obtained by foaking them in water. He has. 
now very ingenioufly contrived to fix the other ex* 
treme, that of drynefi : but this being producible only 
by means of flrong fires, fuch as hygrometers cannot 
fupport, he ' ufes an intermediate body, quicklime % 
which after having been deprived, by force of fire, 
of all its own humidity, has the property of flowly 
imbibing humidity again from the bodies in its neigh- 
bourhood $ and whofe capacity is fuch, that all the 
vapour that can be contained in a quantity of air equal 
to its own bulk, can give it no fenfible humidity. Thefe 
hygrometers^ inclofed with a large quantity of frefh 
burnt lime iii lumps, acquire in three weeks the fame 
degree of drynefs with the lime, which cannot diffcf 
fenfibly from extreme drynefs. 

M.deSaufiure makes choice of hairs, prepared by ma* 
ceration in alkaline lye. M.deLuc'fhows that hair8,and 
all other animal or vegetable fubttances, taken /rA^/i&wi/^^ 
or in the diredion of their fibres^ undergo contrary chan- 
ges from differentvariations of humidity $ that, when im- 
merfed in water, they lengthen at firft^ and afterwards., 
fhorten ; that when they are near the greatefl degree of 
humidity, tfthemoiflure is increafed, they fhorten them* 
ftlves ; if it is diminifhed, they lengthen themfelves 
firfl before they contra^^ again. Thefe irregularities, 
which obvioufly render them incapable of being true 
meafures of humidity, he fliows to be the neceffary con* 
fequehce of their organic reticular ftruCiure. * 

M. de Sauffure takes his point of extreme moifiure 
from the vapours of water under a glafs bell, keeping 
the fides of the bell continually moiftened : and af« 
firms, that the humidity is there conflantly the fame 
in all temperatures ; the vapours even of boiiing water 
having no more effe6i than thofe of cold. M. de 
Luc fhows, on the contrary, that the differences of 
humidity under the bell are very great, though M. 
Sauifure^s hygrometer was incapable of difcovering 
them; and that the real undecompofed vapour of boil- 
ing water has the dirc^y oppofite eifed to that of 
cold, the effeft of extreme drynefi : and on this^point he 
mentions an interefting fa6i, communicated to him 
by Mr Watt, viz. that wood cannot be employed in 
the fleam engine for any of thofe parts where the va« 
pour of the boiling water is confined, becaufe it dries 
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nygfome. fo a« to crack, juft as if expofed to the fire 
^ '"*• ^ Luc's work above mentioned there are ftriking inftancca 
related, in which the impcrfedtion of M. Sauflure's, 
hygrometer led him into falfe conduGons rcfpe^ing 
phaenomena, and into erroneous theories to account 
for them. 

III. On the third principle, namely, the alteration ef 
the weight of certain fub dances by their attracting the 
moiftureof the air, few attempts have been made, nor 
do they feem to have been attended with much fuccefs. 
Sponges dipped in a folution of alkaline fairs, and 
fome kinds of paper^ have been tried. Thefe are fuf- 
pended to one end of a very accurate balance, and 
counterpoifed by weights at the other, and (how the 
degrees of moiftureor drynefs by the afcent or defcent 
of one of the ends. But, befides that fuch kinds of 
hygrometers are deft*tute of any fixed point from 
whence to begin their fcale, they have another incon- 
venience (from which indeed Smeaton's is not free, and 
which has been found to render it erroneous), namely, 
that all faline fubftances are deftroyed by lon^ conti* 
nued expofure to the air in very fmall quantiiies, and 
therefore can only imbibe the moidure for a certain 
time. Oil of vitriol has therefore been recommended 
in preference to the alkaline or neutral falts (fee 
Chkmistry. n^ 614.}; and, indeed, for fuch as do not 
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In M. dc expofed a few minutes in ihc open air ; after which it Hygfomc^ 
piay be always known by weighing them the exad , 
quantity of moifture they have imbibed. ^ 

" For many years the hygrometer has (fays Mr Co- 
ventry} engrofled a confiderable fhare of my attention; 
and every advantage propofed by others, either as it 
refpeded the fubftances of which the indrument was 
compofed, or the manner in which its opera* 
tions were to be difcemed, has been impartially exa- 
mined. But (adds he) I have never feen an hygrome- 
ter fo dmple in itfelf, or that would ad with fuch cer- 
tainty or fo equally alike, as the one I have now de- 
fcribed. The materials of which it is compofed being 
thin, are eafily deprived wholly of their moifture ; which 
is a circumtHnce effentially neceffary in fixing a datum 
from which to reckon, jind which, I think, cantiot be 
faid of any fubftance hitherto employed in the con- 
ilrndion of hygrometers : with equal facility they im» 
bibe or impart the humidity of the atmofphere, and 
fhow with the^reatefl exadinefs when the leail alte*> 
ration takes place.'' 

When the paper is prepared, as already defcribed, it 
will ferve, without the trouble of drying, as a ilandard 
for any number of fheets intended for the fame pur- 
pofe. But then the fheets mufl be kept together in^ 
the open air for a few hours ; becaufe whatever alte- 



chufe to be at the trouble of conflruding a hygroroe- ration may take place by this expofure, the paper al 



ter on the principles of Mr Smeaton or De Luc, this 
wiU probably be found the mod cafy and accurate* 
Fig. 1 1, reprefents an hygrometer of this kind. A is 
a fmaU glafs cup containing a fmall quantity of oil of 
vitriol, B an index counteipoifing it, and C the fcale; 
where it is plain, that as the oil of vitriol attrads the 
moifture of the air, the fcale will defcend» which will 
raife the index, and vice verfa. This liquid is exceed- 
ingly fenHble of the increafe or decreafe of moifture. 
A fingle grain, after its full increafe, has varied its 
equilibrium fo fenfibly, that the tongue of a balance, 
only an inch and a half long, has defcribed an arch 
one third of an inch in compafs (which arch would 
have been almoft three inches if the tongue had been 
one foot), even with fo fmall a quantity of liquor; con- 
Cequently, if more liquor, expanded under a large fur- 
face, were ufed, a pair of fcales might afford as nice 
an hygrometer as any kind yet invented. — A great in- 
convenience, however, is, that as the air muft have 
full accefs to the liquid, it is impoflible to keep out 
the duft, which, by continually adding its weight, 
muft render the hygrometer falfe ; add to this, that 
even oil of vitriol itfelf is by time dcftroyed, and 
changes its .nature, if a fmall quantity of it is conti- 
nually expofed to the air. 

The beft hygrometer upon this principle, and for 
afcertaining the quantity as well as the degree of 
moifture in the variation of the hygrometer, is of the 
oontrivance of Mr Coventry, South wark, London. 
The account he has favoured us with is as follows. 
*' Take two (heets of fine tiffue paper, fuch as is ufed by 
hatters ; dry them carefully at about two feet diftance 
iirom a tolerably gOod fire, till after repeatedly weigh- 
ing tbem in a good pair of fcales no moifture remams. 
When the fheets are in this perfedly dry flate, reduce 
them to exadly 50 grains ; the hygrometer is then fit 
Sarufe. The fheets muft be kept free from duft, and 



ready weighed muCL have undergone the fame ; being 
confequently in the fame ftatCj they muft be cut to- 
the fame weight. 

For eafier weighing the paper, take a piece c^ round 
tin or brafs the fize of a crown- piece, through the 
centre of which drill a hole, and alfo three others round- 
it at equal diftances : then cut about one hundred 
papers; and after putting them under the tin or brafs^ 
drive through each hole a ftrong pin into a board, in 
order to round them to the fhape of the plate : the 
papers muft be then feparated and expofed to the air 
a few hours with that ahready weighed, and fo many 
of them taken as are equal to the weight already fpe- 
cified. This done, threadle them together through 
thofe holes made by the pins, putting between every 
paper on each thread a fmall bead, in order to prevent 
the papers from touching each other, and alfo that 
the air may be more readily admitted. The top of 
the hygrometer is covered tvith a card cut to the fame 
fize ; and which, by reafon of its ft;iffnefs, fupports all 
the papers, and keeps them in proper fhape. Before 
the papers are threaded, the beads, filk, card, and a 
thin piece of brafs about the fize of a fixpence, which 
muft be placed at the bottom, and through which the 
centre ftring pafFes, muft be weighed with the greateft 
cxaAntfs, in order to bring them to a certain weighty 
fuppofe 50 grains ; now the paper in its drieft flate 
being of equal weight, they will weigh together 100 
grains, confeq^uently what they weigh more at any 
time is moifture. 

To obviate the trouble and difficulty of trying ex-. 
periments with weights and fcales, Mr Coventry con- 
trived a machine or fcale by which to determine at 
one view the humidity or drynefs of the atmofphere. 
This, with its cafe, is reprefented by ^g. Ji. The 
front and back of the cafe are glafs ; the fides fine . 
gauze, which excludes the duft and admits the air r^ 
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Hygreme- ihc cafe 18 about 10 inches high, 8 incliea broad, and 
*^***' ^ 4 inches deep. A, a brafs bracket in front, behind 
wbicby at aboot 3-r inches diftanoe, is another ; thefc 
fupport the axis of the index E, alfa of the beam D, 
and another which fi^poits'the ftem B, to which the 
ivory fcale of diyifiOns^C it fixed. G, a brafs fcale 
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H YL A (anc gcog. ), « river of Myfia Minor, fa- 
mous for HyUu the favourite bor of Hercules, who 
was carried down the ftream and drowned^ It is faid 
to run by Prufa ; whence it feems to be the fame witfc 



fufpended in tfae^futi manner to the end of a beam the Rbyndacm, which runs north- weft into the Pro« 

D, and weighing exaAly too grains. This fcale is an pontis. 

«xa6i counterpoife to the papers / and the different HYL AS, in fabulous hiftory, fen of TheodamnSf 

apparatus. The particuhr manner of fufpenfion in was rarifhed by the nymphs of a fountain at he wai 

this balance is, from the conftfu£lion, as" follows: The taking out fome water for Hercules, by whom he was 

axis of the beam,^, which is made of brafs, inftead of beloved. 

hanging -on .pivots at in •cenmion -fcales, turns with HYLOZOISTS, formed of vxv matter^ K»* Itfe^ iht 

two ftcel edges i'i, fixed in the cxtrcmtttesef the -bralli name of a fe6l of atheiils among the ancient Greek 



axis : thefe edges are (haped like the tdgt of a knife, 
and ad on two fteel concave edges //, in order to ren- 
• der the fridion as fmnU as pcifible. D is a fine fcale 



philofophers, who held matter to be animated 
taining that matter had fome natural perception, with- 
out animal fenfation, or refledibn in iifelf confidered{ 



beam fixed at rig^t angles with the aicis g. £, the but that this imperfcd life occafioned that organiza 

>ileel fodrx fixed to the under fide of the fame axis, tion whence fenfation and refiedion afterwards arofe. 

F, a brafs Aiding weight : b is the skis that iioldsthe Of thefe, fome held only one life, which they caDed a 

ftem B to which the Icale of divifions C is fixed. A A, plastic nature, prefiding regularly and invariably over 

•the brafs brackets which fappoK the whole by four the whole corporeal univcrfe, which they reprefented at 

fcrews, two of which are fcen at ri, that fcrew the a kind of large plant or vegetable: thefe were called the 

.^rackets to the top of «he cafe. The axis of the cofmoplaftic and Iloical «theifts, becaufe the Stotct 

fcale of divifiont is hung on |)Mrots, one of which is held fuch a nature, though many of them fuppofed it 

feen at m, that, ihould the cafe not fUnd levd» the ftem to be the inftrument of the Deity. Others thought 



IB may alw^s^e in a pei^ndicular fitoatioiu 

The hygrometer, before ufe, fliould be adjufted at 
rfollowt : To the end of the beam where the hygro- 
rmeter ivfufpended, hang a weight of 100 grains, which 
•is equal to the weight of the icale ; then move the 
■hiding weight F up or down the index £, till one 
.rgrain wiUcaufe the index to traverfe neither more nor 
Ilefs than the whole fcale of divifions; then add half a 
;grain to the fcile, in order to bring the index to o; 

andtfhe inilrument, after taking off the 100 grain 
-weight and hanging on the papers, is fit for ufe { then 



that every particle of matter was endued with life, and 
made the mundane fyftem to depend upon a ceftaiR 
mixture of chance and plaftic or orderly nature united 
together. Thefe were called the Stratonici, from 
Streto Lampfacenus, adifciple of Theophraft us, called 
alfo Phyfiois, (Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. i^.) 
who was firft a celebrated Peripatetic, and afterwards 
formed this new fyftem of atheifm for himfrlf . Befidet 
thefe two forms of atheifm, fome of the ancient philo^ 
fophers were Hylopathians, or AnaxiMandri ans, de- 
riving all things from dead and ftupid matter, in the 



:put min weights in the fcale till the index is brought way of qualities and forms, generate and corruptible \ 
..^ i-. _r ^t_ r^.i. ^t j?_-i?___ my 1_ ^^^ Others again adopted the atOsiical or Democri- 

tical fyftem, who afenbe the produdion of the univerfe 
to atoms and figures. See on this fubjed Cudtuortb^i- 
InUlleQval Sy/iem, book i. chap. 3. 

HYMEN, or HrMtN/eus, a fiibulous divinity, 
the fon of Bacchus and Vcnas Urania, was fuppofed 
by the ancients to prefide over marriages ; and ac^ 
cordingly was invoked in epithalamlums, and other 
matrimonial ceremonies, under the formula, Hymen^ 
or Hymenae! 

The poets generally crown this deity with a chap- 
let of Tofes ; and reprefent him, as it were, dilfolved 
and enervated with pleafures ; dreffed in a yeUif\^ 
robe, and (hoes of the fame colour; with a torch itt 
his hand. — CatuQus, in one of his epigrams, addreflet 
him thus : 

Cinge temporajlonhusf 

Suaveolentis amarack 

It wat for this reafon, that the new-marrted couple bore 

garlands of flowers on the wedding-day: which cnftom 

dfo obtained among the Hebrews, and even among 



^within compafs of the fcale of divifions. Example 
H is 3 grains on the brafs fcale, and the index points 
at 10 ; confequently there is 3 grains and 10 hun* 
dredths of a grain of moifture in the papers. If fiMr 
grain- weights are kept, vi%, 1, 2, 4, and 5, they win 
.make any number from 1 to 9, which are as many as 
will be wanted. Sometimes the index will continue 
traverfing within the fcale of divifions for many days 
without (hi fling the weights ; but if other wife, they 
muft be changed as occafion may require. 

'* One great advantage of this hygrometer above all 
others that have attraded my notice is (fays Mr Co- 
ventry), that it a^s from a certain datum^ namely, the 
dry-extreme; from which all the variations towards 
moift are calculated with certainty: and if conilru6ied 
with that precifion reprefented by the drawing, it will 
afford plcafure to the curious in cbferviog the aim oft 
perpetual alteration of the atmofphere, even in the 
moft fettled weather. In winter it will be conftantly 
traverfing from about eight in the naming till four or 
five in the afternoon, towards dry ; and in fummer, 



from about four in the morning tiU ^ or feven in the Chriftians, during the firft ages of the church, as ap* 



.evening, when the weather is hot and gloomy, .the 
bygrometer dilcovers a very great change towards 
moifture ; and when clear and frofty, that it contains 
k much greater quantity of moifture than is generally 
imagined.'' 



pears from Tertulltan, De corona milttari, where he fays, 
CorottMt Gf nufit^ Jpon/os, — S. Chryfoftom likewife 
mentions thefe crowns of flowers ; and to this day the 
Greeks call marriage crf«rvo^«, in itfpeA of tkit crown 
or garland* 
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HtMEM, ^^f^^» in anatomyy a thin membrane or fldn« 
fbmc times circular, of difTerent breadths, more or lefs 
fmooth, and fometimes femilunar, formed by the union 
of the internal membrane of the great canal with that 
on the infide of the alse, refembling a piece of fine 
parchment. This membrane is fuppofed to be ftretch- 
ed in the neck of the womb of Yirgins, below the 
nymphae, leaving in fome fubje^ks a very fmall opening, 
in others a larger, and in all rendering the external on- 
fice narrower than the )%ft of the cavity, and to be 
broke when they are deflowered $ an e&ufion of blood 
following the breach. 

This membranous circle may likewife fuffer fome 
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ding it, at leaft a gallotf of grumous blood came Ibrth. Hymctfi 
It fecms the hufband, being denied a paflage that way, — 1' 
had found another thiough the meatus-urinarius ; which v 
was found very open, and its fides extruded like the anns 
of a cock. 

Upon a rupture of the hymen, after the coafumm^i' 
tion of marriage, and efpccially dehvery, its parts^ 
(hrinking up, are fuppofed to form thofe little fieftiy 
knots, called carvnculjk myrtifomui, 

HYMENiEA, the bastasd locust trib: A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the decan* 
dria dafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 23d order, Lomeniace^^ The calyx is quin- 
diforder by too great a flux of the menfes^ by impru- quepartite ; there are five petals, nearly equal ; the 
deoce, levity, and other particular accidents. ftyle is intorted ; the legumen full of meally pulp% 

The hymen is generally looked\ipon as the teft of vir- There is but one fpecies, the courbaril, which is a larga 

tree, growing naturally in the Spanifh Wcfk Indies^ 



ginity ; and when broke, or withdrawn, (hows that the 
perfon is not in a ftaie of innocence. This notion is 
Very ancient. Among the Hebrews, it was the cuflora 
for the parents to fave the blood fhed on this occafion 
Us a token of the virginity of their daughter, and to 
fend the (heets next day to the 'hufband's relations. 
And the like is faid to be ftill pra£lifed in Portugal> 
and fome other countries^ 

And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiftence 
of fuch a membrane. Nothing, Dr Drake obferves, 
has employed the curiofity of aftatomifts, in difTe^ling 
the organs of generation in women, more than this 
part : they have differed not only as to its figure, fub- 
fiance, place, and perforation, but even its reality ; 
fome pofitively affirming, and others flatly denying it. 

De Graaf himfelf, the mofl accurate inquirer into the 
Rrudlure of thefe organs, confefTes he always fought it 
in vain, though in the roofl unfufpeAed fubjeds and 
iages s all he.could find was, a different degree of flrait- 
nefsor widenefs, and different corrugations, which were 
greater or lefs according to the rcfpcdive ages; the 
aperture being fiill the lefs, and the rugofities the 
greater, as the fubjcdt was younger and more un- 
touched. 

Dr Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the 
fubjedts he had opportunity to examine, he does not re- 
fnember to have miffed the hymen fo much as once, 
where he had reafon to depend on finding it. The 
faireft view he ever had of it was in a maid who died 
at thirty years of age; in this he found it a membrane 
of fome ftrength, furnifhcd with flefhy fibres, in figure 
round, and perforated in the middle with a fmall hole, 
capable of admitting the end of a woman's little finger, 
and ficuated a little above the orifice of the urinary paf- 
fsge, at the entrance of the vagina of the womb: 

In infantSyitisa fine thin membrane, not very confpi* 
cuous, becaufe of the natural ftraitnefs of the paffage it 
felf, which does not admit of aiiy great expanfion in fo 
little room ; which might lead De Graaf into a notion 
of its being no more than a corrugation. 

This membrane, like mofl others, does probably 
grow more diftin^, as well as firm, by'age. That it 
not only exifls, but is fbmctimcs very flrong and im- 
pervious, may be colle^ed from the hiflory of a cafe 
reported by Mr Cowpcr. In a married woman^ twenty 
years of age, whofe hymen was found altogether imper- 
vious, fo as to detain the menfes, and to be driven out 
by the preffure thereof beyond the labia of the puden- 
dum, not unlike a prolaplus of the uterus | ^on divi- 

VoL. IX. Part, I. 



The trunk is covered with a light afh- coloured bark^ 
is often more than 60 feet high and three ii^ diameters 
The branches are furnifhed with dark green leares> 
which ftand by pairs on one common footftalk, diver- 
ging from their bafe in manner of a pair of (heart 
when opened. The flowers come out in loofe fpikes 
at the ends of the branches, and are yellow, flripcd 
with purple. Each confifts of five petals, placed in a 
double calyx, the outer leaf of which is divided into 
five parts, and the inner'one is cut into ^^vt teeth at 
its brim. In the centre are ten declining flamina^ 
longer than the petals, furrounding an oblong ger- 
men, which becomes a thick, flcfhy, brown pod, fout* 
or five inches long and one broad, with a future om 
both edges, and includes three or four purplifh feeds^ 
fomewhat of the fhape of Windfor beans, but fmaller* 
The feeds are covered with a light brown fugary fub* 
ftance, which the Indiana fcrape off and eat with grreat 
avidity, and which is very pleafant and agreeable.--* 
At the principal roots under gnmnd, is f>und collec- 
ted in large lumps a ' yellowifh red -tranfparent gum, 
which difloKed in redlified fpirlt of wine affords a moft 
excellent varnifh, and is the gum anime of the (hops. 

HYMENEAL, fbmething belonging to marriagcf 
fo called from Hymen. 

HYMENOPTERA (derived from «/=*« membrane^ 
and «rrfpo» wlng)^ in the Linnxan fyftem of natural 
hiftory, is an order of infe£ls, having four membrana- 
ceous wings, and the tails of the females are furnifhed 
with fl:ing8, which in fome are ufed for infHUing poi- 
fon, and ' in others for merely piercing the bark and 
leaves of trees, and the bodies of other animals, in 
which they depofit their eggs. 

HYMETTUS (anc. geog.), a mountain of At- 
tica near Athens, famous for its marble quarries, and 
for its excellent honey. Hymeftius the epithet. Pliny^ 
fays that tlie oinxor CraiTus was the firfi who had' 
marble columns from this place. 

HYMN, a fong or ode in bonomr of God ; or 
a poem, proper to be fung, tompofed in honour 
oi fome deity. — The word is Greek, ^(^''^ hjnwf 
formed of the verb v^» tekbro, *' I celebrate.*' — Ifio- 
dore, on this word, remarks^ that hymn is proper- 
ly a long of joy, full of the prai^s of God : by 
which, according to him, it is diflinguifhed from' 
tbrenOf which is a mourning fong, full of lamenta* 
tion. 

St Hilafyy bHhop of Poi^iersi is bSA to have beea 
F the 
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Hfobtnche (be firft that compofed hymns to be fung lo churches* 
V. and was followed by St Ambrofe. Moft of thofe 
in the Roman Breviary were compofed by Pruden- 
tius. They have been tranilated into French verfe 
by Mcffieurs de Port Royal. — In the Greek Liturgy 
there are four kinds of hymns ; but the word is not 
taken in the fenfe of a praife offered in Yerfe, but 
iimply of a laud or praife. The angelic hymn«-or 
Gloria in excel/is j makes the firft kind; the trifagion 
the fecond ; the Cherubic hymn^ the third ; and the 
hymn of viSory and triumph called f «'<v<Kf9', the lafL 

The hymns or odes of the ancients generally con- 
fifted of three forts of ftanzas ; one of which, called 
^rophd, was fung by the band as they walked from eaft 
to weft ; another, called antjfirtHbhif was performed as 
they returned from weft to eaft ; the third part, or 
€fo{&y was fung before the altar. The Jewifh hymns 
were accompanied with trumpets, drums, and cymbals, 
to afiift the voices of the Levites and people. 

HYOB ANCHE, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynamiaclafs of plants. 
The calyx isheptaphyllous; the corolla ringent, with no 
under lip. The capfule bilocular, and polyfpermous. 
HYOIDES, in anatomy, a bone placed at the 
root of the tongue. See Anatomy, n^ 28. 

HYOSCYAMUS, henbane : A genua of the 
nonogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
aSth order, Luridg. The corolla is funnd-fhaped and 
obtufe ; the ftamina inclining^ to one fide $ the capfule 
covered and bilocular. There are feveral fpecies, one 
cf which, viz* the niger, or common henbane, is a na- 
tive of Britain. It grows on road-fides, and among 
rubbifh. It is a biennial plant, with long flelhy roots 
which ftrike deep into the ground, fending out feve- 
ral large foft leaves, deeply flafhed oq their edges; 
the following fpring the ftalks come up, which are about 
two feet high, gamiihed with flowers ftanding on one 
fide in a double row, fitting dofe to the ftalks alter- 
nately. They are of a dark purplifh colour, with a 
black bottom ; and are fucceeded by roundiih cap- 
fules which open with a ltd at the top, and have two 
cells filled with fmall irregular feeds.— The feeds, 
leaves, and roots of this plant, as well as of all other 
fpecies of this genus, are poifonous : and many well 
attefted inftances of their bad effe^ks are recorded; 
snadnefs, convulGons, and death, being the common 
confequence. In a fmaller dofe, they occafion giddi- 
sefs and ftupor. It is faid that the leaves fcattered a- 
bout a houfe will drive away mice.** The juice of 
the plant evaporated to an extrad is prefcribed in fome 
cafes as a narcotic; in which refpe^ undoubtedly it 
may be a powerful medidne if properly managed. 
Tbie dofe is from half a fcruple to hdf a dram* 
The roots are ufed for anodyne necklaces.— Goats are 
not fond of the pUmt j horfest cows, (heep, and fwioci 
nefufe it. 

. liYQSERIS, in boUny : A genua of the polyga- 
mia^qualis order, belonging to the fyngencfia clafa of 
plants ; and in the natund method ranking under 
the 49th order, Coiii/^^. .The receptacle 14 naked, 
the calyx nearly equal ; the pappus hairy, or ficarce 
perceptible. 
JiYO-THYROIDES, ia anatomy, one of the 

r 



mufcles beloni^ing to the os hyoides. See Anatomy, Hjrpallago 
TM of the Mufckt. „ II . 

HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a fpecies Jll^^^ 
of hyperbaton, confifting in a mutual permutation of 
one cafe for another. Thus Virgil fays. Dare claftbus 
aufirot^ for dare clqffes auftr'u s and again, Necdum 
iWu labra admovi^ for tucdum ilia lahris admovi» 

HYPANTE, or Hyperpantb, a name,given by 
the Greeks to the feaft of the prefentation of Jefus 
in the temple. — This word, which fignifies lowfy or 
humble meetings was given to this feaft from the meet- 
ing of old Simeon and Anna the prophetefs in the 
temple when Jefus was brought thither. 

HYPATIA, a learned and beautiful bdy of antiw 
quity, the daughter of Theon a celebrated philofopher 
and mathematician, and prefident of the famous Alex- 
andrian fchool, was born at Alexandria about the end of 
the fourth century. Her father, encouraged by her ex- 
traordinary genius, had her not only educated in all the 
ordinary qualifications of her fex, but inftrufted in the 
moft abftrufe fciences. She made fuch great progrefs in 
philpfophy, geometry, aftronomy, and the mathema- 
tics, that (he paffed for the moft learned perfon of her 
time. At length (he was thought worthy to fucceed her 
father in that diftinguiftied and important employment, 
the government of the fchool of Alexandria ; and to 
teach out of that chair where Ammonius, Hierocles, 
and many other great men, had taught before ; and 
this at a time too when men of great learning abounded 
both at Alexandria and in many other parts of the 
Roman empire. Her fame was fo extenfive, and her 
worth fo univerfally acknowledged, that we cannot 
wonder if ftie had a crowded auditory. *' She ex- 
plained to her hearers (fays Socrates) the feveral 
fciences that go under the general name of philofophy ; 
for which reafon there was a confluence to her, from 
all parts, of thofe who made philofophy their delight, 
and ftudy." One cannot reprefent to himfelf without 
pleafure, the flower of all the youth of Europe, Afia, 
and Africa, fitting at the feet of a very beautiful lady 
(for fuch we are aflured Hypatia was), all greedily 
iwallowing inftruAton from her mouth, and many of. 
them, doubtlefs, love from her eyes ; though we are 
not fure that (he ever liftened to any folicitations, 
fince Suidas, who talks of her marriage with Ifiodorus^ 
yet relates at the fame time that (he died a. maid. 

Her fcholars were as eminent as they were nume* 
rous ; one of whom was the cdebrated Synefius, who. 
was^ after »vards bifliop of Ptolemais. This ancient 
Chriftian Platonift eveiy where bears the ftrongeft, as 
well as the moft grateful, teftimony of the virtue of. 
his tutorefs ; and never mentions her without the moft 
profound refpedi, and fomedmes in terms of affe6iioa. 
coming little fliort of adoration. But it was not Sy- 
nefius only, and the difciples of the Alexandrian fchool^ 
who admired Hypatia for her virtue and learning:, 
never was woman more care(red by the public, and 
yet never woman had a more unfpotted charader. She 
was held as an oracle for her wifdom, which made her 
confultcd by the m^giftcates in all imporunt cafes y 
and this frequently drew her among the gteateft con- 
courfie of men, without the leaft cenfure ofher manneo. 
Xn a word, whea Nicephorus intended to pafs the 
bigheft complinueat 9a the prioccfs Eudocia, he 
.$ thought 
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<l{ypa^ dumght he could not do it better than by cillmg her 
another Hjfaha. 

While Hypatia thus reigned the brighteft oma* 
ment of Alexandria* Oieftes was governor of the 
fame place for the emperor Theodofius, and Cyril wat 
biihop or patriarch. Oreftes having had a liberal edu- 
cation, could not but admire Hypatia ; and as a wife 
governor frequently confulted her. This» together 
with an averfion which Cyril had againfl Oreftes, 
proved fatal to the bdy. About 500 monks aflem- 
blingy attacked the governor one day, and would have 
killed him, had he not been refcued by the townfmen; 
and the refpefl which Oreftes had for Hypatia cau* 
fing her to be traduced among the Chriftian multitude, 
they dragged her from her chair, tore her to pieces, 
and burn^ her limbs. Cyril is not dear from a fuf- 
picion of fomenting this tragedy. Cave indeed en-, 
deavours to remove the imputation of fuch an horrid 
aftion from the patriarch ; and lays it upon the Alex- 
andrian mob in general, whom he calls levlffimum ho- 
mhtum ^enutf ** a very trifling incooflant people." 
But though Cyril fhould be aUowed neither to have 
been the perpetrator, nor even the contriver of it, 
yet it is much to be fufpeded that he did not difcoun- 
tcnance it in the manner he ought to have done : 
which fufpicion muft needs be greatly confirmed by 
reflecting, that he was fo far from blaming the out- 
rage committed by the monks upon Oreftes, that he 
afterwards received the dead body of Ammonius, one 
of the moft forward in that outrage, who had grie* 
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of the verb which completes the fentcnce, u is the foU HyperboW 
bwing example from Virgil : Hyperbole. 

Interea Regu : mgenii mole Latmtu ' 

^ifotbrijugo vebltur currttf cui tempora ctreum 

Aurati hUJm radu fidgaitia dngunt^ 

SoBi avijjpecimen : h^ U Tumui in Miff 

Bina manu iato crij^nt bii/Hlia firro : 

Nine Paier JEneas, Romans Airfu origOf 

Sidenojlagrans cfypeo et cdejkbiu anmt ; 

Etjwsta Afcamut^ magMJpet altera Rm»i 

Pf-oceduni cafiris, 
HYPERBOLA, a curve formed by cutting a 
cone in a diredion parallel to its axis. See Comc^ 
SeSioni, 

HYPERBOLE, in rhetoric, a figun, whereby th« 
truth and reality of things are excemvely either enlar- 
ged or dimioiihed. See Oratory, a^ $S, 

An objcA uncommon with refped to fize, either £/^^,^ 
very great of its kind or very little, ftrikes us with CriHej/m* 
furprife ; and this emotion forces upon the mind a mo- 
mentary convidion that the objedt is greater or lefs 
than it is in reality : the fame effed, precifely, attends 
figurative grandeur or littlenefs ; and hence the by* 
perbole, which expreifes this momentary convi6lion« 
A wrher, taking advantage of this natural delufioua 
enriches his (iefcription greatly by the hyperbole : and 
the reader, even in his cooleft moments, reliflies this « 
figure, being fenfible that it is the operation of nature 
upon a warm fimcy. 

It cannot have efcaped obfervation that a writer i$ 



niflied with death. Upon this riotous rdfian Cyril 
made a panegyric in the church where he was laid, 
in which he extolled his courage and conftancy, as 
one that had contended for the truth ; and diangiog 



voufly wounded the governor, and who was Juftly pu- generally naore fucceisful in magnifying by a hypcr- 
_-n. J _-.t- j._.t_ TT — .!_?. _.• ufi— o — -t [jQig tjun j^ diminifliing. The reafon is, that a mi- 
nute objed contrafts the mind, and fetters its powers 
of imagination ; but that the mind, dilated and io* 
flamed with a grand obje6t, moulds objedis for its gra« 
tification with great facility. Longinus, with refpeft 
to a diminifliing'^yperbole, cites the following ludi- 
crous thought from a comic poet : '^ He was owner 
of a bit of ground not larger than a Lacedemoniaa 
letter." But, for the reafon now given, the hyperbole 
has by far the greater force in magnifying objefts ; of 
which take the following examples : 

For all the bud which thou feeft, to thee will X 
give it, and to thy feed for ever. And I will make 
thy feed as the duft of the earth : fo that if a man 
can number the duft of the earth, then (hall thy feed 
alfo be numbered. Gen. xiii. 15. i6. 

nhi vel inu6tae fegetis per fumma volaret 
Gramina : nee tcneras curfu Isefiifet ariftas. 

JEneid, vii. Soft* 
-Atque imo barathri ter gurgtte vaftos 



his name to ^ Thaumqfitts^ or the *\ Admirable,'' or- 
dered him to be confidered as a martyr. *< However, 
(continues Socrates), the wifeft part of Chriftians did 
not approve the zeal which Cyril (bowed on this man's 
behalf, being convinced that Ammonius had juftly 
fuffered for his dcfperate attempt." 

HYPECOUM, WILD cuMin : A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria cbfs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 24th or* 
der, Corydaks. The calyx is diphyllous { the petals 
four ; the exterior two larger and trifid ; the fruit a 
pod. There are four fpecies, all of them low herbace- 
ous plants with yellow flowers. The juice of theie 
plants is of a yellow colour, refembling that of celan- 
dine, and is affirmed by fome eminent phyfidans to be 
as narcotic as opium. From the nefiarium of the 
bloflbm the bees colled great quantities of honey* 
All the fpecies are eafily propagated by feeds. 

HYPER, a Greek prepofition frequently ufed in 
compofition, where it denotes excefs ; its literal fignifi- 
cation being abo^oe^ ox beyond. 

HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figurative con- 
ftrufiion inverting the natural and proper order of 
words and fentences. The feveral fpecies of the hy- 
perbaton are, the anaftrophc, the hyfteron-proteron, 
the hypallage, fynchyfis, tmefis, parenthefis, and the 
hjperbaton ftridly fo called. See Anastxofhr, 5cc 

Hyperbatom, flridly (b called, is a long retention 



Sorbet in abruptum fludus, rurfufque fub auras 
Erigit altemos, et fidera verberat unda. 

JEneid. iii. 421. 
' ■ Horrificis juxta tonat JEtna ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad xthcra nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente farilla : 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et fidera lambit* 

JEneid iii. 571. 

Speaking of Polyphemus, 

I , ,. — . . ipfe arduus, altaque puUat 
Sidera. JEndd^xuSig. 

F t —When 
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Hypabolc^ 



-When he fpcaks, 



The air, a chaitcr'd libcrtiDC, is ftill 

Henry V* aS '\.fc, I. 

Now /hield with (hield» with helmet hehnet clos'd, 
To aripour armour^ laoce to laace oppoaM» 
Hoft again 11 hoft with (hadowy fquadron^ drew. 
The founding darts in iron tempers flew, 
Victors and vanquifh'd join promifcuous cries, 
And (hrilllnjF (houts and dying groans arife \ 
With ftreaming blood the flipp'ry fields are dyM, 
And flaughterM heroes fwell the dreadful tide, 

IRadvi. 508. 

Quintilian is fenfible that this figure is natural : 
** For (fays he), not contented with truth, we n«u- 
hdly incline to augment or diminifh beyond it ; and 
for that reafon the hyperbole is familiar even among 
the vulgar and illiterate :*' and he adds, very juftly, 
•* That the hyperbole is then proper, when the objeA 
of itfelf exceeds the common meafure." From thefe 
premifes, one would not expeA the following infe- 
rence, the only reafon he can find for juflifying this 
figure of fpeech, ** Concedttur enim amplius dicere, 
^uia dici quantum eft, non potefl : meliufque ultra 
quam citra flat Oratio." (We are indulged to fay 
more- than enough, becaufe we cannot fay enough ; 
and it is better to be above than under.) In the name 
of wonder, why this flight and childifh reafoning, 
vhen immediately before he had obferved, that the 
hyperbole is founded on human nature ? We could not 
reiift this perfonal firoke of criticifm ; intended not 
againd our author, for no human creature is exempt 
from error ; but againd the blind veneration that is 
^id to the ancient clalfic writers, without diflinguifh- 
tng their blemifhes from their beauties. 

Having examined the nature of this figure, and the 
principle on which it is erected ; let us proceed to the 
rules by which it ought to be governed. And, in the 
firfl place, it i^ a capital fault to introduce an hy- 
perbole in the defcription of an ordinary obje^i or 
event ; for in fuch a cafe, it is altogether unnatural, 
being deftitute of furprife, its only foundation. Take 
the following inftance, where the fubje6i is extremely 
fiimiliar, vis. fwinuning to gain the ihore after a fhip- 
wreck. 

I faw him beat the furges under him» 

And ride upon their backs i he trod the water ; 

Whofe enmity he flung afide, and breaded 

5 he furge raofl fwoln that met him : his bold head 
^ove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himfelf wi^h his good arms, in luAy flrokes 
To th^JhorCf that o'er his wave-bom bafis bow'd, 
As flooping to' relieve him. « Temf^j aStz.Jp, %. 

In t)ie next place^. tt may be gathered from what is 
laid, that an hyperbole can never fuit the tone of any 
difpiritine paffion :. forrow in particular will never 
prompt luch a figure, and for that reafon the follow- 
ug hyperboles mufl be condemned as unnatural : 

K. Rich. Aumerle, thou weep'ft, my tender- 
hearted coufin ! 
We'll make foul weather with defpifed tears { 
Our figks, and they, (hall lodge the fummer-com, . 
Aadmake a dearth in this revolving land. 

Ekiard. II. ad j^Ji. 6. . 
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Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your (ears Hyperbole. 
Into the channel, till the lowefl flream ^- ' 

. I. Do kifs the mofl exalted fhores of all. 

Thirdly, A writer, if he wi(h to fucceed, ought al- 
ways to have the reader in his eyic : he ought, in par- 
ticular, never to venture a bold thought or exprel&on, 
till the reader be warmed and prepared. For this rea- 
fon, an hyperbole in the beginning of a work can ne- 
ver be in its place. Example : 



Jam panca aratro jugera regiae 

Moles relinquent. Horat, Carwi, lib. 2. ode ig» 

In the fourth place. The niceft point of all, is to 
afcertain the natural limits of an hyperbole, beyond 
which being overdrained, it has a bad edcdt. Longi* 
nus (chap, iii.), with great propriety of thought, en- 
ters a caveat againd an hyperbole of this kind : he 
compares it to a bow-dring, which relaxes by over- 
draining, and produceth an eSedl diredly oppofite to- 
what is intended. To afcertain any precife boundary, 
would be difiicult, if not impradlicable. We fhall 
therefore only give a fpccimen of what may be rec- 
koned overdrained hyperboles. No fault is more 
common among writers of inferior rank ; and indan- 
ces are found even among thofe of the fined tade; 
witnefs the following hyperbole, too bold even for air 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur talking of Mortimer : 
In fingle oppofition hand to hand. 
He did confound the bed part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
Three times they breath 'd, and three times did they 

drink, 
Upon agreement, of fwift Severn's flood ; 
Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 
And bid his crifp'd head in the hollow bank^ 
Blood-dained with thefe valiant combatants. 

Fir/i Fart Henry IV. mB i,fe. 4^ 

Speaking of Henry V. 

England ne*er had a King until his tim?. 
Virtue he had, deferving to command : 
His brandifli'd fword did blind men with its beams; 
His arms fpread wider than a dragon's wings' : . 
His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled, and drove back his enemies. 
Than mid-day fun fierce bent againd their faces. . 
What fhould I fay ? his deeds exceed all fpeech : 
He never lifted up his hand, but conquer'd, 

FtrJ Fart Henry VI. aS i.fc. u 

Ladly, An hyperbole, after it is introduced with 
all advantages, ought to be comprehended within the 
fewed- words pofEble :.as it cannot be relifhed but in . 
the huny and fwelling of the mind, a leifurely view dif- 
folves the charm, and difcovers the defcription to be 
extravagant at lead, and perhaps alfo ridiculous. This 
fault is palpable in' a fonaet which pad«th for one of 
the mof^ complete in the French language : Philiis, in t 
a long and florid defcription, is made as far to ouX* 
ihine the fun aa he outfhines the dars: 



Le filence reenoit fur la terre et fur I'onde, 
L'aic devenoit ferain et I'Olimp vermeil, 
4. 
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Et ramofeitx Zephir affrancKi da rdmea» 
Refrufcltoit les fleun d'une hakine feconde. 

L'AaroTC dcployoit I'or de fa trcffe blonde» 
£et femoit de rubis le cbemin du foleil ; 
En fin ce Dieu yenoit au plus grand appareil 
Qu'U foit jamais vcnu pour edairer le monde : 

Quumd la jeune Philit au vifage riant* 
Sortant de fen palais plus clair que I'orienti 
Fit voir une lumiere et plus vIve et plus belle. 

Sacre Flambeau du jour, nVn foiez point jalouXf 

Vous parutes alors audi peu devant eUe» 

Que les feux de la nuit avoient fait devant vous. 

Mallcviik. 

' There is in Chancer a thought expreiTcd in ^ Tingle 
line, which fets a young beauty in a more advanta- 
geous light than the whole of this much laboured 
poem : 

Up rofe the fun, and up rofe Emelie. 



HYPERBOREAN, in the ancient geography. 
The ancients denominated thofe people and places Hy» 
ferborean which were to the northward of the Scy- 
thians. They had but very little acquaintance, with 
thcfe Hyperborean regions ; and all they tell us of 
them is very precarious, much of it falfe. Diodorus 
Siculus fays, the Hyperboreans were thus called by 
reafon they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; t/^^'p fig- 
wfying •* above, or beyond," and Bopi«f ^ Boreas t the 
•* north wind." This etymology is very natural and 
plaufible ; not with (landing all that Rudbeck has faid 
againil it, who would have the word to be Gothic, 
and to figntfy nohility. Herodotus doubts whether 
or no there were any fuch nations as the Hyper- 
borean. Straboy who profefles that he believes there 
are* does not take hyperborean to (ignify beyond Boreas 
or the north, as Herodotus underllood it : the prepo- 
fition vripy iQ this cafe, he fuppofcs only to help to 
form a fuperlative; fo that hyperborean^ on his prin- 
ciple, means no more than moji northern : by which it 
appears the ancients fcarce kuew themielves what the 
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yond ;" Mid «^«TkK»', of »f«t»«;, juAx^ of ^f^fl*! Ju£cOf Hyperdolii 
«» I judge." „ II . 

HYPERDULIA, in the Romj(h theology, is the "^'"^ 
worlliip rendered to the holy virgin. The word is i 
Greek, v^t^i^^tM, compofed of •'*•/», above^ and ^^»f 
worjb'^f fervke. The wor(hip offered to faints is call- 
ed au&a ; and that to the mother of God, hyperddta^ as 
being fupetior to the former* 

HYPERIA (anc. geoff.) the feat of the Phaea- 
cians near the Cyclops, (Homer): fome commentators 
take it to be Camarina in Sicily ; but, according to 
others, is fuppofed to be an adjoining ifland, which they 
take to be Melita, lying in fight of Sicily* And this 
{(cems to be confirmed by ApoUonivis Rhodius. Whence 
the Phaeacians afterwards removed to Corcyre, called 
Scberia, Fhsaciat and Macris ; having been expelled, 
by the Phoenicians, who fettled in Melita for com* 
merce, and for commodious harbourSf before the war 
of Troy. (Diodorus Siculus.) 

HYPERICUM, St John's woar : A genus of the 
polyandria order, belonging to the polyadelphia clafs of. 
plants ;. and in the natural method rankmg under the 
2oth order, RoUscea, The Calyx is quinquepartite ; . 
the petals five ; the iilaments many, and coalited at the 
bafe into five pencils ; the feed-veffc^ is a pencil 

Species. Of this genus there are 29.fpecie8, moft- 
of them ^ardy deciduous flirubs, and under- fhrubby 
plants, adorned with oblong and oval fimple foliage, . 
and pentapetalous yellow flowers in clufters. The 
moft remarkable are, i. The iircOTimi, or ftinking St 
John's- wort. This rifes three or four feet high, with 
feveral (hrubby two^ged ftalks from the root, branch* 
ing by pairs oppofite at every joint ; oblong, oval, 
dofe- fitting oppofite leaves; and at the ends of ail 
the young (houts, clufters of yellow flowers. Of this 
there are three varieties ; one with ttrong ftalks, fix 
or eight feet high, broad leaves, and large flowers ; 
the other with ftrong ftalks, i>road leaves, and without 
any difagreeable odour ; the third hath variegated . 
leaves. All tbefe varieties are fhiubby $ and flower 
in June and July in fuch numerous clufters, that' 
the (hrubs appear covered with them ; and pro* 
duce abundance of feed in autumn, a. The fanarien" - 



name meant.—Molt of our modern geographers, as ^ y^^^^ q^^^^^ ^^^^ dividing and branching fix or 

Hoffman. rpllanu«. &c. have nlaci^d th^ Hvnerhor^an. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^j^ . ^^^^^^^ clofe-fllting leavCS by pairs ; 



Hoffman, Cellarius, &C. have placed the Hyperboreans 
in the northern parts of the European continents among 
the Siberians and Samoteds : according to them, the 
Hyperboreans of the ancients were thofe in general 
Who lived fartheft to the north. The Hyperboreans 
of our days are thofe Ruffians who inhabit between 
the Volga and the White fea. According to Cluvier^ 
the name Cehes was fynonymous with that of Hy- 
p^boreans. 

\ HYPERCATALECTIC, in the Greek and La- 
tin poetry, fs applied to a verfe that has one or two 
lyllables too much, or beyond the. regular and juft 
neafure ; as^ 

Mufd forwres funt Mmervd : - 
Alfo, 

Mufitforores PaUadu lugenk. . 

HYPERCRITIC, an over-rigid ccnfor or critic: 
•oe who will let nothing pafs, but aniaiadverts fe 
verely on the flighteft fault. See Criticism. The 
vordJa compounded of vti^ Juper^ " over^ above^ be- 



and, at the ends of the branches, clufters of yellow ' 
flowers appearing in June and July. 3. The afgyron^ . 
or dwarf American St John's-wort, hath fpreadin^ 
roots, fending up numerous, flender, fquare ftalks, a * 
foot long ; ovaU fpear-fliaped, dofe- fitting, fmooth < 
leaves by pairs oppofite ; and, at the end of the ftalks^ . 
large yellow flowers. 4. The andrqftmumi commonly 
called tutfauy or park'lejvesy hath au upright under- 
fhrubby ftalk, two fett hi^^h, branching by pairs op- 
pofite ; and at the. ends of the ftalks, clufters of fmall • 
yellow flowers appearing in July and Auguft, and;, 
fucceedcd by roundifti berry- like black capfules. This . 
grows naturally in many parts ot Britain. 5. The>- 
baleartcum^ or wart-leaved St John's- wort, is a native, 
of Maii.rca ; and hath a (hrubby ftalk, branching two •• 
feet nigh, with reddWh. fcarified branches, fmaU oval \ 
leaved wari<rd i^erncath, and large yellow flowers . 
appearing great part of the year. 6. The monogynumt , 
or I lit ft y lei China hypcricunif hath a (hrubby purpli(h . 
ftalk, about two feet high} obloogi. fmoothi ftift, clofe- - 

fittings- 
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of a (hining greeii above, aod^ white ^ed with ipott of white, and is a veqr fiifcal kind in Hjrpmai 

Its poifon ; itf bite always bringing on a deep tdiich „ tl 
ends in death. "^E^ 



jHypericmn fitting IcaYCS, 
^11 underneath ; clufters of fmall "yellow flowers, with co- 
cus loured cups, and only one ftyle, flowering the greateft 
; part of the year. 

Culture. The four firfl fpecies are hardy, and will 
grow in any foil or fituation ; the three laft mud be 
potted, in order to have flielter in the green-houfe in 
winter. The two firft fpecies propagate very faft by 
fuckers, which are every year fent up plentifully from 
the root ; and in autumn or fpring may be readily flip- 
ped off from the old plants with roots to each, or the 
whole plant may be taken up and divided into as many 
parts as there are fuckers and flips with roots, planting 
the flrongeft where they are to remain, and the weakeft 
in nurfcry-rows, where they arc to remain a year in 
order to acquire ftrength. They may alfo be propa- 
gated by feeds fown in autumn, in a bed of common 
earth, in drills an inch deep. The other two hardy 
forts are alfo propagated by flipping the roots in au« 
tumn, or early in the fpring ;. and may likewife be raifed 
in great plenty from feeds. The three other fpecies 
are propagated by layers and cuttings, planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot bed. 

Properties. The tutfan hath long held a place in 
the medicinal catalogues ; but its ufes are very much 
undetermined. The leaves given in fubftance are faid 
to deftroy worms. By diftillation they yield an eflen- 
tial oil. The flowers tinge fpirits and oils of a fine 
purple colour. Cows, eoats, and ftieep, eat the plant ; 
hories and fwine refufe it. The dried plant boiled in 
water with alum, dyes yam of a yellow colour ; and 
the Swedes give a fine purple tinge to their fpirits with 
the flowers. 

HYPE RIDES, an orator of Greece, was the dif- 
ciple of Plato and Ifocrates, and governed the republic 
of Athens. He defended with great zeal and courage 
the liberties of Greece ; but was put to death by Anti- 
pater's order, 322 B. C. He compofed many orations, 
of which only one now remains. He was one of the 
ten celebrated Greek orators* 

HYPERMNESTRA, in fabulous hiflory, one of 
the 50 daughters of Danaus king of Argos. She 
alone refiifed to obey the cruel order Danaus had given 
to all his daughters, to murder their hufbands the firft 
night of their marriage ; and therefore (aved the life 
of Lynceus, after flie had made him promife not to 
violate her virginity. Danaus, enraged at her difobe- 
dience, confined her clofely in prifon, whence Lynceus 
delivered her fome time after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, in medicine and furgery, 
an excefs of flcfli, or rather a flefliy excrefcence, fuch 
as thofe generally rifing upon the lips of wounds, &c. 

HYPHEN, an accent or charader in grammar, 
implyinflr that two words are to be joined, or con- 
ne^ed into one compound word, and marked thus - ; 
as prt'eftabUfhed^ Jive^leaved^ i^c. Hyphens alfo ferve 
to conned the fyllables of fuch words as are divided by 
the end of the line. * 

HYPNOTIC, in the materia medica, fuch medi- 
cines as any way produce fleep, whether called nor* 
£0ticSf bypnotiat cpiatesf or foporifics. 

HYPNOTICUS SERPENS, the SUep-fnalt, in zoo- 
jogy, the name of an Eaft-Indian fpecies of ferpent, 
called by the Ceylonefe timtipolongf a word importing 
the. lame fenfc. It is of a deep blackifli brown, varie- 



HYPNUM, FEATHEa-Moss, in botany: A genus v 
of the natural order of mufci, belonging to the crypto- 
gamia dafs of plants. The anthene is operculated, or 
covered with a lid ; the calyptra fmooth ; the filament 
lateral, and rifing out of a perichaetium, or tuft of leaf- 
lets difierent from the other leaves of the plant. There 
are 46 (pecies, all of them natives of Great Britain 1 
none of them, however, have any remarkable proper* 
ty, except the proliferum and parietinum. The firft 
is of a very fingular ftru6kure, one flioot growing put 
from the centre of another ; the veil is yellow and 
fliining ; the lid with a kind of long bill \ the leavea 
not ihining ; fometimes of a yellowifli^ and fometimea 
of a deep ereen. This mofs covers the furface of the 
earth in the thickeft fliades, through which the fun 
never fliines, and where no other plant can grow. . The 
fecond hath flioots nearly flat and winged, undirided 
for a confiderable length, and the leaves fliiniog ; but 
the old flioots do not branch into new ones as in the 
preceding fpecies. It grows in woods and fliady phcesi 
and, as well as the former, is ufed for filling up the 
chinks in wooden houfes. 

HYPO, a Greek particle, retained in the compofi- 
tion of divers words borrowed from that language ; li- 
terally denoting under ^ heneatL'^'^^ which fenfe it 
ftands oppofed to vitiffupra^ *• above." 

HYPOBOLE,or suBjECTiON,(from tf«o, andi^s^y 
/ caji)^ in rhetoric, a figure ; fo called, when feveral 
things are mentioned, that fecm to make for the con* 
trary fide, and each of them refuted in order. This 
figurci when complete, confifls of three parts ; a propo- 
fition, an enumeration of particulars with their anfwer» 
and a condufion. Thus Cicero, upon his return from 
banifliment, vindicates his conduft in withdrawing fo 
quietly, and not oppofing the fadion that ejeded him. 
See Oratory, n® 81. 

HYPOCATHARSIS (compounded of ««ro under^ 
and x«s«*/'« I purge )^ in medicine, a too faint or feeble 
purgation. 

HYPOCAUSTUM, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, a fubterraneous place, where was a furnace to 
heat the baths. The word is Greek, formed of the 
prepofition vx'o under ^ and the verb k«i(», to hurn.^-^ 
Another fort of hypocauftum was a kind of kiln to 
heat their winter parlours. The remains of a Roman 
hypocauftum, or fweating-room, virere difcovered un- 
der ground at Lincoln in 1739. We have an account 
of thefe remains in the Philofophical TranfadionSp 
n° 461. $ 29. — Among the modems, the hypocauftum 
is that place where the fire is kept whic^ warms a 
ftove or hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHiERIS, hawk's-eye, in botany: A ge- 
nus of the polygamia aequalis order, belonging to the 
fyngenefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order, Compofit^e. The recep- 
tacle is .paleaceous ; the calyx a little imbricated ; the 
pappus glumy. There are four fpecies ; none of which 
have any remarkable property, except the maculata, or 
fpotted kawk's-eye. It is a native of Britain, and 
grows on high grounds. The leaves are oblong, tgg* 
fliaped, and toothed ; the ftem almoft naked, generally 
with a fingle branch ; the bloflbms yellow, opening at 
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HTfedhon- fix in tbe mornlngi and clofing at four in the after* 
noon. Tke leaves are boiled and eaten like cabbage. 
Horfes are fond of this plant when grcen»but not when 
dry. Cowsy goat8» and fwine eat it ; fheep are not fond 
' of it. 

HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, a fpace on each 
fjde the epigaftric region, or upper part of the abdo- 
men. See Anatomy, n^ 88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC passion, a difeafe in men, 
fimilar to the hylleric affedion in women. See (the 
Index fubjoined to) Medicine. 

HYPOCISTIS, in the materia medica, an infpif- 
fated juice obtained from the feffile afarum, much re* 
fembliog the true £g}'ptian acacia. They gather the 
fruit while unripe, and exprefs the juice, which they 
revaporate over a very gentle fire, to the confiftence 
of an extract, and then form into cakes, and ex- 
pofe them to the fun to dry. It is an aftringent 
of confidcrable power ; is good againA diarrhoeas 
aod hsemorrhages of all kinds ; and may be ufed in 
redellent gar^anTms in the manner of the true aca- 
cia ; but it IS -very rarely met with genuine in our 
(hops, the German acacia being ufually fold under its 
name. 

HYPOCRISY, wjroxpirif, in ethics, denotes diffimu- 
lation With regard to the moral or religious charadker* 
Id other words, it Signifies one who feigns to be what 
he is not ; and is generally applied to thofe who afTume 
tbe appearances of virtue or religion, without having 
any thing in reality of either. 

H YPOGJEUM, wt»oyiio», formed of ««<> under ^ and 
Tfdm earthy in the ancient archite^ure, is a name com- 
mon to all the parts of a building that are under 
ground \ as the ccUar, butteries, and the like places. 
The term bypog£um was ufed by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans for fubterraneous tombs in which they buried their 
dead. 

Htfogejum, TrefaMv, til aftrology, is a name given 
to the celeftial houfes which are below the horizon :. 
and efpectally the imum ca&f or bottom of heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given to the in- 
ternal branch of the iliac artery. 

HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the middle part 
of the lower regioa of the belly. See AwATOMyi 
n^ 88. 

HYPOCLOSSI, EXTEXNi, or majoxes, in anatomy, 
the ninth pair of nerves, caOed alfo Unguala ^ gufiato* 
ru. See Anatomy, p. 760. col. i. 

HYPOGLOTTIS, orHypoGi-ossis, (compofedof 
^00 under^ and y>^rU tos^gue)^ in anatomy,, is a name 
given to two glands of the tongue. There are four 
large glanda of the tongue ; tvu> of them called bjpO' 
ghtti£i, fituated under it, near the vense ranulares ; one- 
on each fide of the tongue. They ier^e to filtrate a 
kind of ferous matter, of the nature of faliva, which, 
they difcharge into the mouth by little du&s near the 
gums. 

Hypoglottis, or HypogloffUy in. medicine, denotes 
an inflammation or ulceration under the tongue ; called 
alfo ramda* 

HYPOPYON, xn. medicine, a<:olle£Uon of purulent, 
matter under the comer of the eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM, in antiquity, a partition under 
the pulpit or kgcum of the Greek .theairci appointed 
fi»r the mufic». 
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HYPOSTASIS, a Greek term, literally figntfying Hn>ofttlb 

Juhftance^ or fubjilience $ ufed in theology for perfon Hypothec^ 

The word is Greek, vtrofant ; compounded of »»• Jubf 
<< under ;" and ki»/ki, ^0, exjfio ; << I ftand, I exift ;'' 
q. d. fuhJiJUfaia. Thus we hold, that there is but 
one nature or eflence in God, but three hypofiafes or 
perfons. 

The term hypo/lafis is of a very ancient ftanding in 
the church. St Cyril repeats it feveral times, as alfa- 
the phrafc wuon according to hypofia/u. The firft time 
it occurs is in a letter from that father to Neftorius^ 
where he ufes it inftead of ^e^e-uroi^ the word we com- 
monly render perfin^ which did not fecm expreflive 
enough. *' The philofbphers (fays St CyriH have 
allowed three bypojiafes : They have extended the Di- 
vinity to three bypofiafu : They have even fometimes 
ufed the word trinity : And nothing was wanting but 
to have admitted the confubRantiality of the three by^ 
pofiqfesf to fliow the unity of the divine nature, exclu- 
five of all triplicity in refpe^ of diftin6^ion of nature, 
and not to hold it necefTary to conceive any refpedlive. 
inferiority of hypoftafaJ* 

This term oecafiooed great dilfentions id the ancient 
church ; firft a mong the Greeks, and afterwards alfo* 
among the Latins. In the council of Nice, bypq/la/U. 
was defined to denote the fame with effence wfuhjlance;. 
fo that it was herefy to fay that Jefus Chrift was of a. 
different bypoftafis from the Father ; but cuftom altered 
its meaning. In the neceflity they were under of ex- 
prefiing themfelves llrongly again ft the Sabellians, the 
Greeks made choice of the word bypofiajis^ and tlie. 
Latins of ^f^yoff^; which change proved the occafion 
of endlefs difagreement. The phrafe v^f vroratru^^ uiedf 
by the Greeks, fcandalized the Latins, whofe ufual. 
way of rendering yroraatf in their language was by^ 
fuhpantku The barrennefs of the Latin tongue in. 
theological phrafes^ allowed them but one word for. 
the two Greek ones, vo-mc and vxora<nf • and thus dis- 
abled them from diftinguiAiing efence from bypoflqfii. 
For which reafon they chofe rather to ufe the term. 
trespcr/(m£f and trei byp^hfitt.y^ An end was put to 
logomachias, in a fynod held at Alexandria about the: 
year 362, at which St Athanafius afiifted; from which, 
time the Latins made no great fcruple of faying trcst 
kypoJiafcSf nor the Greeks of tbree per/oni* 

HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, an obligation,, 
whereby the cffe6b of a debtor are made over to his* 
creditor, to fecure his dcbt> The word com^s from • 
the Greek w«o9»jui, a tblng fulyeS tofome. obligation ; of, 
the verb vvtAti^mMt^fupponor^ '• I am fubjc&ed j" of "»<» 
widirr, and riUfu ponot *• J put." 

As tbe hypothecais an engagement procured on pur-, 
pofe for tbe fecunty of the creditor, various means have 
been made ufe of to fecure to him the benefit of the. 
convention. The ufe of the pawn or pledge u the 
moft ancient, which is almoft the fame thin^ with the. 
hypotheca ; all the difference confiftingin this, that the. 
pledee is put into the creditor's hands ; whereas, in a 
umpTe hypotheca, the thing rems^ned in the poffeflion. 
of the debtor. It was found more eafy and commo- 
dious to engage an eflate by a civil covenant than by- 
an ad^ual delivery : accordingly the expedient was fir/l 
pra£iifed among the Greeks; and from them the Ro- 
mans borrowed both the name and the thing : only the. 
Crecks; the better to prevent fraudsi.ufcd to. fix fom^ 

vtfible;^4 
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tifyp^the- vifible mark on the tbin[|r, that the public inigbt know 
nufe, j^ ^ag hypothecate or mortgaged by the proprietor ; 
j2[~— jbut the Romans, looking on fuch advertifemenu as in- 
Jurioiw to the d^tor, forbad the ufe of them. 

The Roman lawyers diiiinguifhed four kinds of by- 
.pothecas: the conventional^ which was with the will 
and confent of both parties ; the legal, which was ap- 
pointed by law, and for that reafon called tacit ; the 
pra&tor's pledge^ when by the flight or non-appearing 
of the debtor, the creditor was put in poffeflion of his 
cffeds ; and the judiciary, when the creditor was put in 
pofleflion by virtue of a fcntence of the court. 

The conventional hypotheca is fubdivided into gene- 
•nl an4 fpecial. Th| hypotheca is general, when all 
the debtor's efie^s, both prcfent and futtnv, are en^ 
gaged to tht creditor. It is fpeciali when limited to 
dne or mpre particular things. . ■ 

For the tacit hypotheca, the civilians^ reckon no left 
than twenty-fix different fpecies thereof, 

HYPOTHENUSE, in geometry, the longeft fide 
of a right-angled triangle, or that which fubtends the 
rieht angle. 

HYPOTHESIS, (formed of «*• «« under," and 
^i<rif pofitio. of r<6>iM* /Olio, *' I put'M, is a propofitioo 
or principle which we fuppofe, or take for granted, in 
order to draw conclufions for the proof of a point in 
queftion. 

In difputation, they frequently make falfe hypOthe- 
fes, in order to draw their anugonifts into abfurdities ; 
and even in geometry truths are often deducible from 
fuch falfe hypothefcs. 

Every conditional or hypothetical propofition may- 
be diftinguifhed into hypothefis and thefis : the firft- 
rehearfes the conditions under which any thing is af> 
firmed or denied; and the latter is the thing itfelf affirmed 
or denied. Thus, in the propofition, a triangle is half 
of a parallelogram, if the bafes and altitudes of the 
two be equal ; the latter part is the hypothefis, ** if 
the bafcs,'^ &c and the former the thefis, ** a triangle 
is half a parallelogram.'* 

In ftriA logic, we are never to paf« from the hypo- 
thefis to the thefis; that is, the principle fuppofed 
mud be^prbved to be true, before we require the cou'* 
feqoence to be allowed. 

Hypothesis, in phyfics, &c denotes a kind of 
fyflem bid down. from our own imagination, whertby 
to account for fome phenomenon or appearance of na- 
ture. Thus we have hypothefis to account for the 
tides, for gravity, for magnetifm, for the deluge, &c. 

The read and fcientific caufes of natural things ge<: 
nerally lie very deep : obfervation and experiment, the 
proper means of arriving at them, are in moft cafes .ex- 
tremely (low ; and the human mind is very impatient 1 
hence we are frequently driven to feign or invent fome- 
thing that may feem like the canfe, and which is cal- 
culated to anfwer the feveral phenomena, fothat it may 
poffibly be the true caufe. 

Philofophers are divided as to the ufe of fuch fi Aions 
or hypothefes, which are much left current now than 
they were formerly. The lateft and bed writers are 
for excluding hypothefes, and ftanding wholly on ob* 
fervation and experiment. Whatever is not deduced 
from phenomena, fays Sir Ifaac Newton, is an hypo- 
thefis ; and hypothefes, whether metaphyfical, or phy 
fical or mechanical, or of occult qualities, have na 
place in experimental philofopfay* 
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The Cartefians take upon them to fuppofe what af- Hyporiiefla 
fe6kions in the primary particles of matter they pleafe ; Hyflbpa^^ 
jull what figures, what magnitudes, what motions, and ' 
what fituatioos, they find for their purpofc* Thcf 
alfo feign certslin unfeen, unknown fluids, and endua 
them with the moft arbitrary properties ; give them a 
fubtilty which enables them to pervade ^e pores of 
all bodies, and make them agitated with the moil un' 
accountable motions. But is not this to fet afide the 
real conftitntion of things and to fubfiitute dreams in 
their place ? Truth is finroe attainable even by the 
fureft obfervationt ; and will fJMiciful conjcdurea ever 
come at it ? They who found their fpecnlations on hy^ 
pothefes, even though they argue from them regularly, 
according to the ' £i£keft laws of mechanics, ma^ bd 
laid to compofe an elegant and artful fabk | but it ia 
ftill only a fable. ^ 

Hypothesis it more particularly applied in aftro* 
nomy to the feveral fyftems of the heavens ; or the 
diff<^rent ways in which different aftronomers have fup^ 
pofed the heavenly bodies to be ranged, moved, &c. 

The principal hypothefes are the Ptolemaic, Coper- 
nican, and Tychonic. The Copernican is now become 
fo current, and is fo well warranted by obfervationt 
that the retainers thereto hold it injuripus to call it aa 
hypothefis. See Asf aOMOMt. 

HYIOTIPOSIS. SeeOaATORT,n«9i, 
HYPOXIS in botanv: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria daft of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the lOth order, 
Cortmaris. The corolla is divided into ^t parts, and 
perfifting, fiiperior \ the capfulc narrowing at the bafe^ 
the calyx a bivalved glume. 

HYPSISTARII, (formed from v+w "higheft), a 
fe^ of heretics in the fourth centtlry ; thus called from 
the profeffion they made of worihippng the moft high 
Ood. 

The dodrine of the Hypfiftarians was an affemblage 
of Pagxntfm, Judaifm, and Ctiriftianity. They ado-* 
red the moft high God with the Chrifttans ; but the^ 
aUb revered fire and lamps with the heathens ; and ob- 
ferved the fabhath, and the diftindion of clean and un- 
clean things with the Jews. 

The Hypfiftarii bore a near refemblance to the Ea« 
chites, or Maifalians. 

HYRCANIA (anc. geo^.), a country of the far- 
ther Afia, lying to the fouth-eaft of" the Mof^ Hyr- 
eahum or Cafpium ; with Media on the weft, Parthia 
on the fouth, and Margiana on the weft. Famous 
for its tygers (Virgil) ; fot its vines, figs, and oKvea, 
(Strabo). 

Hyxcania (anc. geog.) ; a town of Lydia, in 
the campus Hyrcdmu^ near Thyatira ; fo called (tottL 
Golonifts brou);ht from Hyfcania, a country tying t» 
the fouth of the Cafpian fea. The people called Hyr-" 
cam Macedones^ becaufe a mixed people (PKny).— An-< 
other Hyrcania, the metropolis of the country called 
Hyrcama. Thought to be the Tape of Strabo, thtf 
Syriax of Polybins, the Zeudracarta of Arrian, and 
the Aftac of Ifidorus Characenus.— A third, a ftrong' 
place of Judea, built by Hyrcanus. 
HYSSOP. See Hyssopus. 
Hedge 'ftrttoF. See Gratiola. 
HYSSOPUS, HYSSOP r A genns of the gymno-' 
fpermia order, belonging to the didynarmia claft of 
pUnts. There art tlvcc fpedes^ but only one of them* 
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MyfteHe vie. tht efficlnaRi^ or common hyflbpy if cultimtcd for 
ufe. This hath under (hrubby, low, bufhy llalks, 
growing a foot and an half high ; fmall, fpear-fhaped» 
clofe*iitting| oppofite leaves, with feveral fmaller ones 
rifiog from the fame joint ; and all the ftalks and 
branches terminated by eredl whorled fpikes of flowers^ 
of different colours in the varieties. They are ^ery 
hardy plants^ and may be propagated either by flips 
or cuttings, or by feeds. The leaves have an aromatic 
fmell, and a warm pungent lafle. Befides the general 
virtues of aromatics, they arc particularly recommended 
in humoural aftlimas, coughs, and other diforders of the 
bread and lungs ; and are faid notably to promote ex- 
pe£toratton. . 

Hylfop was generally made ufe of in purifications 
amongft (he Jews by way of a fprinkler. Sometimes 
they added a little wool to it of a fcarlet colour ; for 
example, they dipped a bunch of hyffop, fome branch- 
es of cedar and red wool, in water mingled with the 
blood of a bird, in the purification of lepers. Hyflbp, 
it is probable, grew to a confiderablc height in Judaea, 
fince the gofpel informs us that the foldiers filled a 
fponge with vinegar, put it upon a reed (or long ftem) 
of hyflbpt and prefented it to our Saviour upon the 
crofs. 

HYSTERICaffection, or P^j^ort, (formed of wri|Nt 

** womb" ) ; a difeafe in women, called z\{o fuffocAtton 
rfthe womhi and vulgarly Jiis of the mother. It is a 
^afmodicO'Convulfive affedion of the nervous fyftem,' 
proceeding from the womb ; for the fymptoms and 
cure of which, fee Mfdicinb 

HYSTEROM pRoxEaoN, in grammar and rhe- 
toric, a fpecies of the hyperbaton, wherein the proper 
order of conftrudion is fo inverted, that the part of 
any ientence which fhould naturally come firft is placed 
laft : as in this of Terence, Valet et vivitf for vhit et 
valet; and in the following of Virgil, Morlamury ^ 
in media arma ruamtUf for In media arma ruamtu, C^ 
moriamur, 

HYSTRIX, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of glireSf the characters of 
which are thefe : They have two fore- teeth, obliquely 
divided both in the upper and under jaw, befides 
eight grinders ; and the body is covered with quills or 
prickles. . There are four fpecies, vix, 

I. The crj/la/a, or creiled porcupine, has four toes 
on the fore- feet, five toes on the hind-feet, a crtfted 
head, a fhort tail, and the upper lip is divided like 
that of a hare. The length of the body is about two 
feet, and the height about two feet and an half. The 
porcupine is covered with ptickles, fome of thtm nine 
or ten inches long, and about ^^th of an inch thick, 
Like the hedge -hog, he rolls himftlf np in a globular 
form, in which pofition he is proof againft the attacks 
of the rooft rapacious animals. The prickles a^e ex- 
ceedingly (harp, and each of them has five large black 
and as many white rings, which fucceed one another 
alternately from the root to the point. Thefe quills 
the animal can ere6t or let down at pleafure ; when ir- 
ritated, he beats the ground with his hind- feet, ereds 
his quills, (hakes his tail, and makes a confiderablc 
rattling noife with his quills.— Mod authors have af- 
ferted that the porcupine, when irritated, darts his 
quiUs to a confiderable diftance again ft the enemy, and 
that he will kill very large ammab by this means. But 
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M. BufFon and feme other late naturalifts zKnrt us, that H)(lriz. 
the animal poflTeifes no fuch power. M. Bu(Fon fre- » 
quently irritated the porcupine, but never faw any 
thing like this darting of his quills. He fays indeed, 
that when the creature was much agitated with paf- 
fion, fome of the quills which adhered but flightly to 
the (kin would fall off, particularly from the tail ; and 
this circumftance, he imagines, has given rife to the 
miftake. The porcupine, though originally a native 
of Africa and the Indies, can live and multiply in the 
more -temperate climates of Spain and Italy Pliny, 
and every other natural hiftorian fince the days of A- 
riftotle, tells us, that the porcupine, like the bear, con- 
ceals itfelf during the winter, and that it brings forth 
its young in 80 days. But thefe circum (lances re- 
main to this day uncertain. It is remarkable, that 
although this animal be very common in Italy, no 
perfon has ever given us a tolerable hiftory of it. We 
only know in general, that the porcupine, in a dome- 
Itic ftate, is not a fierce or ill-natured animal ; that 
with his foreteeth, which are flrong and (harp, he can 
cut through a (Irong board ; that he eats bread, fruits, 
roots, &c. ; that he does confiderablc damage when he 
gets into a garden ; that he grows fat, like moft ani- 
mals, about the end of fummer ; and that his fle(h is 
not bad food. 

2. Th\: prehenfdis^ or Brqfilian porcupine^ has four 
toes on the fore feet, five on the hind- feet, and a long 
tail. It is confiderably lefs .than ^he former fpecies; 
being only 17 inches long from the point of the 
muzzle to the origin of the tail, which is nine inches 
long ; the legs and feet are covered with long browni(h 
hair ; the reft of the body is covered with quills inter- 
fperfed with long hairs; the quills are about five inches 
long, and about -rVth of an inch in diameter. He feeds 
upon birds and fmall animals. He fleeps in the day- 
like the hedge-hog, and fearches for his food in the 
night. He climbs trees, and (iipports himfelf by twift- 
ing his tail round the blanches. He is generally found 
in the high grounds of America from Brafil to Loui- 
fiana, and the fouthern parts of Canada. His fle(h is 
efteemed very good eating. 

A variety of this fpecies is the Hoiizlacuat%in^ or 
Mexican porcupine, (U Coendou Je Bu(fon). It is of 
a du(1<y colour, with very long bridles intermixed with 
the down t the fpines three inches long, flcnder, and 
varied with white and yellow ; fcarcely apparent ex- 
cept on the tail, which is, according to Hernandez, 
thicker and (horter than that of the preceding fpecies. 
He adds, that the tail from the middle to the end is 
free from fpines ; and that it grows to the bulk of a 
middle- fized dog. . M- de Bu(fon fays, its length is 
16 or 17 inches from the nofc to tlie tail; the tail 9 
French meafure, but taken from a mutilated (Icin. It 
inhabits the mountains of Mexico, where it lives on 
the fummer fruits» and may be eafily made tame. The 
Indians pulverife the quills, and fay they are very ef- 
ficacious in gravelly cafes ; and applied whole to the *• 
forehead, will relieve the moft violent headach. They 
adhere till filled with blood, and then drop off. 

3. The dor/atay or Canada porcupine (I'l/r/on de 
Bufion}, has four toes on the fore-feet, five on the 
hind- feet ; and has quills only on the back, which are 
fhort, and almoft hid among the long hair. He is 
about two feet long. This fpecies inhabits North 
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HfOrii, America ai high at Hudfon'a Bay; and makes its neft 
^ * ' under the roots of great trees. It will alfo climb 
among the boughs, which the ladians cut down when 
one is in them, and kill the animal by ftriktng it over 
the nofe. They are very plentiful near Hudfon's Bay; 
and many of the trading Indians depend on them for 
food, efteeming them both wholdbme and pleafant. 
Thefe animals feed on wild fruits and bark of trees, 
cfpecially juniper : eat fnow in winter, and drink wa» 
ter in fummer ; but avoid going into it. When they 
cannot avoid their purfuer, they will fidle towards htm, 
in order to touch him with the quills, which feem but 
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weak weapons of offence ; for on ftroaitng the hatr« Hfftiix. 
thejr will come out of the fkin, flicking to the hand. ' 
The Indians ftick them in their nofes and ears, to make 
holes for the placing their ear* rings and other finery : 
they alfo trim the edges of their deer-fkin habits with 
fringes made of the quiUs, or cover with them their 
bark- boxes* 

4. The macrtmra^ has five toes both on the hind and 
fore -feet ; his tail is very long, and the prickles are 
elevated. He inhabits the iiles of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and lives in the forefU. 



I. 



J or I, the ninth letter and third vowel of the al- 
9 phabet, is pronounced by throwing the breath 
fuddenly again (I the palate, as it comes out of the la- 
rynx, with a fmall hollowing of the tongue, and nearly 
the fame opening of the lips and talk as in pronoun- 
cing a or e. Its found varies : in fome words it is 
long as high^ mind^ &c. ; in others (hort, zh Ud, btd^ 
fin^ &c. ; in others, again, it is pronounced like jp, as 
in eoUier^ onion^ &c. ; and in a few, it founds like ee^ 
as in machine^ maga^ne^ &c. No Englifh word ends 
in /, e being either added to it, or elfe the t turned 
into^. 

But befides the vowel, there is the jod confonant ; 
which, becaufe of its different pronunciation, has like- 
wife a different form, thus J, j. In Englifli, it has 
the foft found of g ; nor is ufed, but when g foft is 
required before vowels, where g is ufually hard : thus 
we fay, jack^ jet^ join^ &c* inftead of gack^ get^ gom, 
Ac. which would be contrary to the genius of the 
Englifh language. 

I, ufcd as a numeral, figntfies tme^ and flands for 
fo many unites as it is repeated times : thus I, one ; 
II, two ; III, three, &c. ; and when put before a 
higher numeral, it fubtraAs itfelf, as IV, four t IX, 
nii^e, &c. But when fet after it, fo many are added 
to the higher numeral as there are I*s added : thus 
VI is 5+1, or fix ; VII, 5+2, or fcven ; VIII, 5+3, 
or eight. The ancient Romans likewife ufcd ID for 
coo, CIO for 1000, lOO for 5000, CCI30 for 
10,000, 1000 for 50,000, and CCCIOOO for 
100,000. Farther than this, as Pliny obferves, they 
did not go in their notation ; but, when neccffary, 
repeated the laft number, as CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, 
for 200,000 ; CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, 
for 300,000 ; and fo on. 

The ancients fometimes changed 1 into u ; as decu-^ 
wms for decsmus ; maxumus for maximuSf 8cc. 

According to Plato, the vowel i is proper to exprefs 
delicate, but humble things, as in this verfc in Virgil 
which abounds in i% and is generally admired : 

Jcclfiunt mnucum. imhraaf rlmifque fatifcunt. 



/, ufcd as an abbreviature, is often fubftituted 
for the whole word Jesus, of which it is the firfi 
letter. ' , 

JABBOK, a brook on the other fide of the Jordan, 
the fpring whereof is in the mountains of Gilead. It 
falls into Jordan pretty near the fea of Tiberias, to the 
fouth of this fea. Near this brook the patriarch Ja- 
cob wreftled with the angel (Gen. xxxii. 12). The 
Jabbok feparated the. land of the Ammonites from 
the Gaulanitis, and the territories of Og king of 
Bafhan. 

Jabesh, or JabbsYi-gilkad, was the name of a 
city, in the hafif tribe of ManafTeh, beyond Jordan. 
The fcripture calls it generally Jabefh- Gilead, becaufe 
it lay in Gilead, at the foot of the mountains which 
go by this name. Eafebius places it fix miles from 
Pella, towards Gerafa ; and confequently it mult be 
eaflward of the fea of Tiberias. 

JABIRU. See Mtctexia. 

JABLONSKI .(Daniel Ernefl), a learned Polifli 
Proteflant divine, bom at Danczick in 1 660. He be- 
came fucceffively minifter of Magdeburg, Liffa, Ko- 
ningfherg, and Berlin ; and was at length ecclefiaflical 
counfellor, and prefident of the academy of fciences at 
the latter. He took great pains to effed an onion 
between the Lutherans and Calvinifls ; and wrote fome 
works which are in good efleem, particularly Medita- 
tions on the origin of the Scriptures, &c. He died 
in 1741. 

Jablohski (Theodore), counfellor of the court of 
Prufiia, and fecretary of the royal academy of fciences 
at Berlin, was alfo a man of diftinguifhed merit. H^ 
loved the fciences, and did them honour, without that 
ambition which is g^fnerally feen in men of learn 
ing: it was owing to this modefly that the>greatcft^ 
part of his works were publifhed without his name. 
He publi(hed, in 1711, a French and German Dic*- 
^onary ; a Courfe of Morality, in 1713 ; a Diftion* 
ary of Arts and Sciences, in 1721 ; and tranflated 
Tacitus de moribus. GtrmoMrwn into High Dutch, i» 
1724. 

JABNa 
t 
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JaBae JABNE (anc. geog^), a town of Palefttiie» near 

TaJlfon J^PP* * c*^led Jamma or Jammalf by the Greeks and 
V** ^ Romans. In Joihua xv. it fcciDB to be called Jahneel ; 

but in 3 Chron. xxvi. y^i^/if. It was taken irom the 
Fhiliftines by Uzziah, who demoliihed Its fortifications. 
Its port, called Jammiarum porhu^ lay between Joppa 
and Azotus. 

JACAMAR, in ornithology. See Alcbdo. 

JACCAt an ancient town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Arragon» with a bifliop's fee* and a fort ; 
leated on a river of the fame name; among the moun- 
tains of Jacca, which are part of the Pyrenees. W. 
Long. o. 19. N. Lat. 44. 22. 

jACKy in mechanics, a well-known inftrument of 
common ufe for raifing great weights of any kind. 

The common kitchen-jack is a compound engine, 
where the weight is the power applied to overcome 
the iH6tion of the paru and the weight with which 
the fpit is charged ; and a fteady and uniform motion 
is obtained by means of the fly. 

Tack, in the fea-language, a fort of flag or colours, 
diiplayed from a maft ereded on the outer end of a 
(hip's bowfprit. In the Britifli navy the jack is no- 
thing more than a fmall union flag, compofed - of the 
interfedion of the red and white croffes ; but in mer- 
chant-ftiips this union is bordered with a red field. See 
the article Uniom. 

Jack is ufed alfo for a horfe or wooden frame to 
law timber upon \ for an inftrumtnt to pull off a pair 
of boots ; for a great leathern pitcher .to carry drink 
in ; for a fimall bowl that ferves as a mark at the exer- 
cife of bowling ; and for a young pike. 

JjCK-Flag^ in a (hip, that hotfled up at the fprit- 
faif top- maft head. 

JACK-Danof the Englifh name of a fpecies of cor* 
vus. See Co&vus. 

This bird is very mifchievous to the farmer and 
gardener ; and is of fuch a thievifh difpofition, that 
he will carry away much more than he can make ufe 
of. There is a method of deftroying them by a kind 
of fprings much ufed in England ; and is fo ufeful, 
that it ought to be made univerfal.— - A ftake of about 
five feet long is to be driven firmly into the ground, 
and made fo faft that it cannot move, and fo (harp in 
the point that the bird cannot fettle upon it. Within 
a foot of the top there muft be a hole bored through 
it, of three quarters of an inch diameter ; through 
this hole is to be put a flick of about eight inches 
long ; then a horfe- hair fpringe or noofe is 4o be made 
&ft to a thin hazel- wand, and this brought up to the 
place where the fliort flick is placed, and carried with 
A through the hole, the remainder being left open un* 
der that flick. The other end of the hazel rod is to 
be put through a hole in the flake near the ground, 
and faflened there. The flake is to be planted among 
the jack- daw's food, and he will naturally be led to 
fettle on it ; but finding the point too (harp, he will 
defcend to the little crofs flick. This will fink with 
his weight, and the fpringe wiU receive his leg, and 
hold him faft. 

JACK ALL, in zoology. See Can is. 

JACKSON (Thomas), an eminent Englifh divine, 
was born at Witton in the bifhopric of Durham in 
1579^ of a good family. He commenced dodor of 
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divinity at Oxford in 1622 ; and at laft was made J^ob 
chaplain in ordinary, prebendary of Winchefler, and " 
dean of Peterborough. He was a very great fcbolar ; l^^^^^\ 
and died in 1640. His performance upon the Creed 
is a learned and valuable piece ; which, with his other 
works, vTas publiihed in 1673. 

JACOB, the fon of Ifaac and Rebekah, was bora 
in the year of the world 2168, before Jefus Chrift 
1836. The hiftory of this patriarch is given at large 
in the book of Genefis. He died in Egypt in the 
147th year of his age. Jofeph direded that the body 
(hould be embalmed, after the manner of the Egyp- 
tians; and there was a general mourning for him 
throughout Egypt for feventy days. After this, Jo- 
feph and his brethren, accompanied with the principal 
men of Egypt, carried him, with the king of Egypt's 
permiilioni to the burying-place of his fathers near 
Hebron, where his wife Leah had been interred. 
When they were come into the land of Canaan, they 
mourned for him again for feven days ; upon which 
occafion the place where they ftaid was called Abel- 
mifraim, or the mourning of the Egyptians. 

Jacob (Ben Hajim), a rabbi famous for the col« 
lection of the Maforah in 1525 ; together with the 
text of the bible, the Chaldaic paraphrafe, and Rabbi- 
nical commentaries. 

Jacob (Ben Naphthali), a famous rabbi of the 5th 
century : he was one of the principal malForets, and ^ 

bred at the fchool of Tiberias in Paleftine with Ben 
Afer,' another principal maflbret. The invention of 
points in Hebrew to ferve for vowels, and of accents 
to facilitate the reading of that language, are a- 
fcribed to thefe two rabbis ; and faid to be done 
in an afiembly of the Jews held at Tiberias, A. D» 

Jacob (Giles), an eminent law-writer, born at 
Romfey in the county of Southampton, in 1686. He 
was bred under a confiderable attorney ; and is prin- 
cipally known for his Law Di6lionaiy in one vol. 
folio, which has been often printed $ a new and im* 
proved edition having been lately given by counfellors 
RufFhead and Morgan. Mr Jacob alfo wrote two 
dramatic pieces ; and a Poetical Regifler, containing 
the lives and chara^rs of Englifh dramatic poets. 
The time of his death is not known. 

JACOBJEUS (Oliger), a celebrated profefTor of 
phyfic and philofophy at Copenhagen, was bom in 
1 65 1 at Arhufen in the peninfula of Jutland, where 
his father was bi(hop. Chriflian V. intrufled him 
with the management of his grand cabinet of curio* 
fities ; and Frederic IV* in 1698, made him coun<- 
fellor of his court of juftice. He wrote many medical 
works, and fome excellent poems. 

JACOBINE MONKS, the fame with Dominicans. 

JACOBITES, a term of reproach beftowed on the 
perfons who, vindicating the do^rines of paffive obe- 
dience and non-refiftance with refped to the arbitrary 
proceedings of princes, difa vow the revolution in 1688, 
and aflert the fuppofed rights and adhere to the in- 
terefts of the late abdicated King James and his fa« 
mily. 

Jacobites, in church hiftory, a feft of Chriflians 

in Syria and Mefopotamia ; fo called, either from Ja« 

cob a Syrian who lived in the reign of the emperor 

C 2 Mauriiiusy 
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MeuritiiUy or ^ from one Jacob a monk who flourilhcd Thqr are joined together by ihoab or fank roclcs; are J*timtm 



ia the year 550. 

The Jacobites are of two fed^B, fomc. folio wing the 
rites of the I^atin chiirch, and others continuing fe* 
parated from the church of Rone. There is alfo a 
divKion among the latter, who have two rival patri- 
archs. As to their belief* they hold but one nature 
in Jefus Chn'ft ; with rcfpcd to purgatory and prayers 
fur the dead, they are of the fame opinion with the 
Greeks and other eaftern ChritUans : they confecrate 
unleavened bread at the eucharift, and arc againft 
confcflioDy believing that it is not of divine inditu- 
tion. 

JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth 25 /hillings; fo 
called from King James I. of England, in whofe reign 
it was flruck. See Coin 



crooked or beat like half a bow ; and are dangerous 
for (hips in the night-time, becaufe there feems to be ^ 
a paiTage between them, to which while the pilots are 
paying attention, they neglcd two fmallfunk rocka which 
lie almoA in the middle of the entrance in deep water. 

JAFNAPATAN, a fea port town, feated at th« 
north-eaft end of the ifland of Ceylon in the £aft In- 
dies. The Dutch took it from the Portuguefe in 
1658, and have continued ia the poffeflion of it fmce 
that time. They export from thence great quantitiea 
of tobacco, and fome clephanta, which are accounted 
the mod docile of an^ in the whole world* £. Long. 
80. 15. N. Lac. 9. 30. 

JAGENDORF, a town and caftle of Silefia, ca« 
pital of a province of the fame nama, feated on the ri- 



We ufually diftinguifh two kinds Kii jfacoJmty the M Ter Oppa. E. Long. 17. 47. N. Lat. Jfo.4. 



and the new; the former valued at 25 ihillings, weigh- 
ing fix pennyweight ten grains ; the latter, called alfo 
Caroiusy valued at 2 3 (hillinga, in weight five penny* 
weight twenty grains. ^ 

JACQUINIA, in botany : A genua of the mono- 
gynia omer, belonging to the hexandria dafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order : is doubtful. The corolla is de* 
cemfid ; the ilamina infertdi into the receptacle \ the 
berry monofpcrmous. 

JACULATOR, or shootino-fish. See Ch«- 

TODON. 



JAGGERNAUT, a black pyramidal 'ftone wor. 
ihipped by the Gentoos, who pretend that it fell from 
heaven or was miraculoofly prefented oa the place 
where their temple ftanda. There are many other 
idols of this figure in India; which, however, are all 
but accourfted copiea from the Jaggemaut. According 
to the beft information Mr Grofe could obtain, this 
ftone is^meant to reprefent the power prefiding over 
univerfal generation, which they attribute to the ge«> 
neral heat and influence of the fun ading in fubordina- 
tion to it. Domefttc idols of the form of the Jag* 
gemaut, and diftingutihed by the fame name, are made 
JADDESSES is the name of an inferior order of by the Gentoos. Thefe are niched i|p in a kind of 
priefts in Ceylon, who have the care of the chapels ap- triumphal car, decorated with gilding and tinfel s 
propriated to the genii, who form a third order of which for fome days they keep in the beft apartment 
gods amcmg thtfc idolaters. Thefe priefts are applied in their houfe. During this time their devotion con- 
to by the people in a time of difeafe or calamity, who fifts in exhibiting the moft obfcene poftures,.and ad- 
offer a cock on their behalf to appeafe the anger of the tng all manner of lafdvioufnefs, in fight as it were of 
daemons. ^^ ^<^^^ ^°^ ^" ^^^ ™o^ acceptable mode of worfhip- 

JADE-STOWE, Lapis nt^HxmcvB^ or yajpechaiitt to that deky it reprefents; after which they carry it 
a genus of filiceous earths. It gives fire with ftcel, and in its gilded car in proceifion to the Ganges, and 



iflfemitranf parent like flint. It does not harden in the 
Hre, but melts in the focus of a burning glafs into a 
tranfparent green glafs vwih fomc bubbles. A kind 
brought from the river of the Amaxons in America, 
and called circonctfion pme^ melts more eafily in the 
focus into a brown opaque glafs, far j^fs hard than the 
ftone itfelf. The jade-ftone is unduoua to the touch ; 
whence Mr Kirwan feems to fufpeft, that it contains 
a' portion of argilbceous earth, or Yathcr magnefia. 
The fpccific gravity is from 2.970 to 3.389; the tex- 
ture granular, with a greafy look, but exceedingly 
hard, being fuperior in this refpeA even to quartz it- 
felf. It is infufible in the fire, nor can it be diflolved 
in acids without a particular management; though 
M. SaulTure feems to have cxtraAed iron from it. 
Sometimes it is met with of a whitifh milky colour 
from China; but moftly of a deep or pale-green from 
America. The common lapis ncphriticus is of a grey, 
yellowifh, or oHvc colour. It has its name from a fup- 
pofition of its being capable of giving eafe in nephritic 
pains, by being applied externally to the bins. It 
Biay be diftinguifticd from all olher ftoncs by ita hard- 
nefs, femipellucidity, and fpccific gravity. 

JAFFA, the modern name of the city of Joppa in 
Judea. 

JAFFATEEN islands, the name of four iflands 
•B the Red Sea, vifitcd by Mr Bruce in his late travels. 



throw in all together as an acknowledgnu:nt to that 
tiver of its congenial fertilization with that of thefua*. 
Formerly this machine was decorated with jewels and 
other expenfive ornaments ; but the Indians are now 
become lefs extravagant^as they found that the Moon 
and Chrifliana, watching the places where they threw 
in their idols, dited for them for the fake of the jewda- 
with which they were adorned. 

Our author conjefkures, that this pyramidal form of 
the Gentoo idol was originally taken from that of 
flame, which always inclines to point upwards. From, 
this Indian deity he fuppofes the (hape of the Paphiaa 
Venus to haVe been derived, for which Tadtiia could 
not aocount. This image had nothing of the human 
form in it, but rofe orbicularly from a broad bafis, and 
in the nature of a race goal tapering to a narrow con- . 
vex a- top ; which is exadly the figure of the idol ia 
India, confecrated to fuch an office aft that* heathen 
deity was fuppofed to prefide over, and to which, oa 
the borders of the Ganges efpecially, the Gentoo vir- 
gins are brought to undergo a kind of fuperficial de- 
floration before they are prefented to their hufbaods. 

JAGO (Richard), an ingenious poet, wa» vicar of 
Soitterficld in Warwickfliire, and redor of Kimcote in 
Lcicefl:erfliire. He was the intimate friend and corrc- 
fpondent of Mr Shenilonc, contemporary with him at 
Oxford, and} it is believed, his fchoolfellow ; was of U« 
5 nivtrikj^ 
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J*g»» HI verfity College; tookthedegreeof M.A.July 9. 1739; 
' WM author of fevcral poems in the 4tli and 5th volumes 
of DodHcy'a Poems; publifhed a fermon, in iJSS* ^^ 
the Caufes of Impenitence cooiideredy preached May 4. 
1755, at Harbury in Warwtck(hire> where he was vi- 
oart on occafion of a converfation faid to have pafled 
between one of the inhabitanU and an apparition in 
the church- yard there ; wrote ^* Edge-hill," a poem, 
for which he obtained a Urge fubfcription in 1767; 
«od was alfo author of ** labour and Genius,'^ 1 768, 
4to ; of ** The Blackbirds," a beautiful elegy in the 
Adventurer ; and of many other ingenious performan- 
ces. He died May 28. 1781. 

St Jago, a large river of South America, which riTes 
in the audience of Quito and Peru. It is navigable ; 
^nd hWs into the South Sea, after having watered a fer* 
tile country abounding in cotton-trees, and inhabited 
by wild Americans. 

Sj Jago^ the largeft, moft populous and fertile of 
the Cape Verd inlands, on the coaft of Africa, and the 
refidence of the Portuguefe viceroy. It lies about 
15 miles eaflward from the iiland of Mayo, and a- 
bounds with high barren mountains ; but the air, in 
the rainy feafon, is very unwholefome to ftrangers. Its 
produce is fugar, cotton, wine, and fome excellent 
fruits. The animals are bUck cattle, horfcs, alTes, deer, 
goats, hogs, civet-cats, and fome very pretty green 
monkeys with black faces. 

St jAGOy a hand fome and confiderable town of South 
America, the capital of Chili, with a good harbour, a 
bifiiop's fee, and *a royal audience* It is {eated in a 
large and beautiful plain, abounding with all the ne- 
cei&urtes of life, at the foot of the Cordilleras, on the rt- 
Ter Mapocho, which runs acrofs it from eaft to weft. 
Here are fcvcral canals and a dyke, by means of which 
they water the gardens and cool the ftreeu.-^lt is very 
much fubjed to earthquakes. W. Long. 69. 55. S. 
Lat. 33.40. 

Si J ACQ dc CuBof a town in North America, iitu- 
^ed on the fouthem coaft of the iiland of Cuba, in the 
bottom of a bay, with a good harbour, and on a river 
of the fame name. W. Long. 76. 44. N. Lat. ao. o. 

J^AGo de lot Cava/leroSf a town of America, and 
•He of the principal of the iiland of Hifpaniola. It is 
leated on the river Yague, in a fertile foil, but bad air. 
W* Long, 70. 5. N. Lat. 19. 40. 

St J AGO delEnterot a town of South America, one 
of the mod confiderable of Tucuman, and the ufual 
rcfidence of the inqutfitor of the province. It is 
leated on a large river, in a flat country, where there 
is game, tygers, guanacos, commonly called emael- 

Jago dg la Vtga^ otkerwife called Spaml/b tonvn, is 
the capital of the iiland of Jamaica, in the Weil. In- 
dies ; and ftands in }B° i' north latitude, and 76° 45' 
well longitude. It is about a mile in length, and little 
more, than a quarter of a mile in breadth ; and contains 
between 500 and 600 houfes, with about 4000 inhabi- 
tants of all colours and denominations. This town is 
fituated in a delightful plain, on the banks of the Rio 
Cobre, 13 miles irom Kingiton, and io from Port 
HoyaL It is the rtiidence of the commander in chitff: 
apd here the fupreme court of judicature is held, four 
limes ip the yefir, vis. on the laH Tuefdays of February, 
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May, AugufI, and November, and fits three weeks.— 
St Jago de la Vega is the county*town of Middlefcx, 
and belongs to the pariih of St Catharine ; in which 
partih there are ii fugar- plantations, 108 pens, and 
other fettlements, and about 10,000 ilaves. 

JAGUAR, or Jaquar, a name given to the Brafi- 
lian once, a fpecies of Fclis. See Fblis, fpec. vi. 

JAGUEER, in Eaft India affairs, any peniion from 
the Grand Mogul, or king of Delhi ; generally fuch as 
are afiKgned for military fervices. 

JAGUEERDAR, the hoWer or poifeiTor of a ja- 
gueer. It comes from three Perfian words, y^ *• a 
place ;" guerifttm << to take ;" and dafhiun << to bold;'' 
quafi '* a place- holder or peniioner." in the times of 
the Mogul empire, all the great officers of the court, 
called omrabj^ were allowed jagueers, either in lands of 
which they coUedted the revenues, or afllgnments upon 
the revenues for fpecified Turns, payable by the lord lieu- 
tenant of a province : which fums were for their main- 
tenance, and the fupport of fuch troops as they were 
neceflitated to bring into the field when demanded by 
the emperor, as the condition of their jagueers, whicb 
were always revokaUe at pleafure. 

JAIL-FsvBR, a very dangerous diftemper of the 
contagious kind, arifinf from the putrefcent difpofi- 
tion of the blood and juices. See (the /ndlfw fubjoined 
to) Medicimb. 

JALAP, in botany and the materia medica, th^ 
root of a fpecies of convdvulus or bind-weed. See 
C0MV01.VCLUS. 

This root is brought to ua in thin trvnfverfe ilicea 
from Xalapa, a province of New Spain. Such pieces 
ihould be chofen as are moft compact, havdf weighty, 
dark-coloured, and abound moil with black circular 
ilrias. Slices of bryony root are faid to be fometimes 
mixed with thofe of jalap : thefe may be eafily diilin- 
guiihed by their whiter colour and leis eompa£l tex- 
ture* This root has no fmell, and very little tafte upon 
the tongue ( but when fwallowed, it aSir^s the throat 
with a fenfe of heat, and (Kcafions a plentiful difchargc 
of faliva. Jalap in fubftance, taken in a dofe of about 
half a dram (lefs or more, according to the circqm- 
ilances of the patient) in plethoric, or cold phlegmatic 
habits, proves an efFe^ual, and in general a fafe pqr^^a* 
tive, performing ita office mildly, fvldom occasioning 
naufea or gripes, which too frequently accompany the 
other ilroQg cathartics. In hypochondriacal diforders,. 
and hot bilious temperaments, it gripes violently if the 
jalap be good ; but rarely takes due effed as a purcfe. 
An extra6^ made by water purges almoii univerfally, 
but weakly ; and at the fame time has a confiderable ef- 
h€i by urine. The root remaining after this procefs 
gripes violently. The pure refin, prepared by fpirit of 
wine, occafions moil violent gripings« and other dillref- 
fing fyroptoms, but fcarce proves at 9II cathartic 1 tri- 
turated with fugar, or with almonds into the form of 
an emulfion* or diiTolved in fpirit, and mixed with fy- 
rups, it purges plentifully in a fmall dofe, without oc- 
cafioning much diforder ; the part of the jalap remain- 
ing after the feparation of the reiin, yields to water an 
extract, which has no effe^ as a cathartic, but operates 
powerfully by urine. Its officinal preparations arc a»' 
extra6i made with water and fpirit, a fimple tin£iure, 
and a compound powder. — Frederick Hoffinsn parti-^ 

<MlarI^ 
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Jalemoi cularly cautions againft giving this medicine to chil- mate. 

II , • dren ; and alTurcs us, that it will deftroy appetite, wea- 
Jamaica, j^^^ ^y^^ body, and perhaps occafion even death. In 
' ' this point, this celebrated praditioner was probably de- 
ceived : children, whofe veflek are lax, and the food 
foft and lubricating, bear thefe kinds of medicines, as 
Geofffoy obferves, better than adults ; and accordinely 
inoculators make much ufe of the tindure mixed with 
fimple fyrup. The compound powder is employed in 
dropfy, as a hydragogue purge ; and where ftimulus is 
not contraindicated, jalap is confidered asafafe cathartic. 
JALEMUS, in antiquity, a kind of mournful 
fong, ufed upon occafion of death, or any other af- 
feding accident. Hence -the Greek proverbs had their, 
original, »«xiAtii otKfortpct^ or 4'»«f<»rfptf, i. c. more fad or 
' colder than ajaUmus^ »*f rwf ta/ukm tylgMrtos^ worthy to 
he ^ranked among jaUmufet, 

JAMADAR: An officer of horfe or^oot, in Hin- 
doftan. Alfo the head or fuperintendant of the Peons 
in the Sewaury, or train of any great man. 

JAMAICA, an tfland of the Weft Indies, the largeft 
of the Antilles, lying between 1 7"^ and 19^ N. Lat. and 
between 76® and 79° W. Long, t in length near 1 70 
miles, and about 60 in breadth. It approaches in its 
Hgure to an oval. . The windward palTage right before 
it hath the ifland of Cuba on the weft, and Hifpaniola 
on the eaft, and is about 20 leagues in breadth. 
• This ifland was difcovered by admiral Chriftopher 
Columbus in his fecond voyage, who landed upon it 
May 5. 1494 ; and was fo much charmed with it, as al- 
ways to prefer it to the reft of the iflands : in confe* 
<)uence of which, his fon chofe it for his dukedom. It 
was fettled by Juan d' £(quivel A. D. 1 509, who built 
the town, which, from the place of his birth, he called 
Seville^ and 1 1 leagues farther to the eaft ftood Me- 
lilla. Orifton was on the fouth fide of the ifland, feated 
on what is now called BUu Fieldi River, All thefe 
are gone to decay ; but St Jago, now Spanifli Town, 
is ftill the capital. The Spaniards held this country 
1 60 years, and in their time the principal commodity 
was cacao ; they had an immeafe ftock of horfes, afles, 
and mules, and prodigious quantities of cattle. The 
Englifli landed here under Penn and Venables, May 
I (• 1654, and quickly reduced the ifland. Cacao was 
Mo their principal commodity till the old trees decay- 
ed, and the new ones did not thrive ; and then the 
planters from Barbadoes introduced fugar-canea, which 
iiath been the great ftaple ever fince. 

The profpeS of this ifland from the fea, by reafon 
of its conftant verdure, and many fair and fafe bays, is 
wonderfully pleafant. The coaft, and for fome miles 
within, the land is low ; but removinc; farther, it rifes 
and becomes hiUy. The whole ifle is divided by a 
ridge of mountains running eaft and weft, fome rifing 
to a great height : and thefe are compofed of rock, and 
a very hard day ; through which, however, the rains 
that fall incefiantly upon them have worn long and 
deep cavities, which they call gtd/ut, Thefe moun- 
tains, however, are far from being unpleafant, as they 
are crowned even to their fummits by a variety of fine 
trees. There are alfo about a hundred rivers that iflue 
from them on both fides ; and, though none of them 
are navigable for any thing but canoes, are both plea- 
fin^ and profitable in many other refpeds. The di- 
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, like that of all countries between the 



troptcSi is Jamaka. 
very warm towards the fea, and in marftiy places un- » 
healthy ; but in more elevated fituationsj cooler ; and, 
where people live temperately, to the full as wholefome 
as in any part of the Weft Indies. The rains fall hea- 
vy for about a fortnight in the months of May and 
06iober; and, as they are thecaufe of fertility, are ftyled 
feafons. Thunder is pretty frequent, and fometimes 
fliowers of hail : but ice or fnow, except on the tops of 
the mountains, are never feen ; but on them, and at no 
very gpreat height, the air is exceedingly-cold. 

The moft eaftem parts of this ridge are famous un- 
der the name of the Blue Mountaau, This great 
chain of rugged rocks defends the fouth fide of the 
ifland from thofe botfterous north-weft winds, which 
might be fatal to their produce.* Their ftreams, though 
fmall, fupply the inhabitants with good water, which 
is a great bleffing, as thtrir wdls are generally brackifh. 
The Spaniards were perfuaded that thefe hills abounded 
with metals : but we do not find that they wrought any 
mines ; or if they did, it was only copper, of which they 
faid the bells in the church of St Jago were made. 
They have feveral hot fprings, which haTc done great 
cures. The climate was certainly more temperate be- 
fore the great earthquake ; and the ifland was fuppofed 
to be out of the reach of hurricanes, which fince then 
it hath feverely felt. The heat, however, is Tcry much 
tempered by land and fea breezes ; and it is aflerted, 
that the hotteft time of the day is about eight in the . 
morning. In the night, the wind blows from the land 
on all fides, fo that no (hips can then enter their ports. 

In an ifland fo large as this, which contains above 
five millions of acres, it may be very reafonabl^ con- 
ceived that there are great variety of foils. Some of 
thefe are deep, black, and rich, and mixed with a kind 
of potter's earth; others fliallow and fandy; and fome of 
a middle nature. There are many £iivannahs, or wide 
plains, without ftones, in which the native Indians had 
luxuriant crops of maize, which the Spaniards turned 
into meadows, and kept in them prodigious herds of 
cattle. Some of thefe favannahs • are to be met with 
even amongft the mountains. All thefe different foils 
may be juftly pronounced fertile, as they would cer- 
tainly be found, if tolerably cultivated, and applied to 
proper purpofes. A fufficient proof of this will arife 
from a very curfory review of the natural and artificial 
produce of this fpacious country. 

It abounds in maize, puife, vegetables of all kinds* 
meadows of fine grafs, a variety of beautiful flowers, 
and as great a Tariety of oranges, lemons, citrons, and 
other rich fruits. Ufeful animals there are of all forts, 
horfes, afles, mules, black cattle of a large fize, and flieep, 
the fleftk of which is well tafted, though their wool is 
hairy and bad. Here are alfo goats and hogs in great 
plenty ; fea and river fifli ; wild, tame, and water-fowL 
Amongft other commodities of great value, they have 
the fugar-cane, cacao, indigo, pimento, cotton, ginger, 
and coffee ; trees for tim^r and other ufes, fuch as 
mahogany, manchineel, white wood, which no worm 
will touch, cedar, • olives, and many more. Befides 
thefe, they have fuftick, red wood, and various other 
materials for dyeing. To thefe we may add a multi- 
tude of valuable drugs, fuch as guaiacum, china, farfa- 
parilla, caffia, tamannds, vaneUas, and the prickle-pear 
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finUSn. or opantia, which produces the cochineal ; with no in- 

^ V ^confidcrablc number of odorifcrouv gums. Near the 

coaft they haTe falt-ponds* with which they Tupply 

their own confumptioni and might make any quantity 

they pleafed. 

As this ifland abounds witb rich commodities^ it is 
happy likewife in having a number of fine and &fe 
ports. Point Morant» the eaftem extremity of the 
ifland> hath a fair and commodious bay. Pafling on 
to the foutb, there is Port Royal ; on a neck of land 
• which forms one lide of it, there ftood once the faircft 
town in the ifland ; and the harbour is as fine a one as 
be wiihedy capable of holding a thoufand large 
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veiTelsy and ftill the ftation of our fquadron. Old 
Harbour is alfb a convenient port, fo is Maccary Bay ; 
and there are at leaft twelve more between this and 
the weftern extremity, which is point Negrillo^ where 
our Ihips of war lie when there is a. war with Spain. 
On the north fide there is Orange Bay, Cold Harbour, 
Rio Novo, Montego Bay, Port Antonio, one of the 
fineft in the ifland, and feveral others. The north- 
weft winds» which fometimes blow furiouflj on this 
coaft, render the country on that fide lefs fit for canes, 
but pimento thrives wonderfully ; and certainly many 
cAher flaples might be raifed in fmall plantations, which 
are frequent in Barbadoes, and might be very advan. 
tageous here in many refpeds. 

The town of Port Royal ftood on a point of land 
running far out into the fca, narrow, fandy, and inca- 
pable of producing any thing. Yet the excellence of 
the port, the convenience of having fliips of feven hun- 
dred tons coming dofe up to their wharfs, and other 
advantages, gradually attra6ied inhabitants in fuch a 
manner, that though many of their habitations were 
built on piles, there were near two thoufand houfes in 
the town in its moft flourifhing ftate, and which let at 
high rents. The earthquake by which it was over- 
thrown happened on the 7th of June 1692, and num- 
bers of people periflied in it. This earthquake was. 
follovred by an epidemic difeafe, of which upwards of 
three thoufand died : yet the place was rebuih ; but the 
greateft part vras reduced to afiies by a fire that hap- 
pened on the 9th of January 1 703, and then the inha- 
bitants removed moftly to Kingfton. It was, however, 
rebuilt for the third time ; and was raifing towards its 
former grandeur, when it was overwhelmed by the fea, 
Auguft 28. 1732* There is, notwithftandin^, a fmaU 
town there at this day. Hurricanes fince that time 
have often happened, and occafiqned terrible devaftations. 
The ifland is divided into three counties, Middlefex, 
Surry, and Cornwall; containing 2opariflies, over each 
of which prefides a magiftrate liyled a cuftos ; but thefo 
pariflies in point of fize are a kind of hundreds. The 
whole contain %6 towns and villages, 1 8 churches and 
chapels, and about 25,000 white mUabitants. 

The adminiftration of public affairs is by a gover- 
nor and council of royal appointment, and the repre- 
fentatives of the people in the lower houfe of aflembly. 
They meet at Spanim Town, and things are condu^d 
with great order and dignity. The lieutenant-gover- 
nor and commander in chief has L. 9000 currency, or 
X. 3557 1 : 8 : 6J^> Sterl. befides which, he has a houfe in 
Spanifli- town, a pen or a farm adjoining, and a polink or 
mountain for provifions ; a fecretary^ an under-fccreu-. 
igr^ and a.domeftic chaplaiiu 
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The honourable the council confifts of a prefident Jamiica. 
and 10 members; with a derk, at L.270, chaplain ' ■ v ' '^ 
L. 100, uiher of the black rod and meflenger L.250. 

The honourable the aflembly confifts of 43 members, 
one of whom is chofen fpeaker. To this afiembly be- 
long a clerk, with L. looo falary ; a chaplain, L. 150 ; 
meflenger, L. 700 ; deputy, L. 140 ; and printer, 
L. 200. 

The number of members returned by each parifli and 
county are, ioT Middlefex 17, viz. St Catharine 5, St 
Dorothy 2, St John 2, St Thomas ip the Vale 2, Cla- 
rendon 2, Vere 2, St Mary 2, St Ann 2 : For Surry 
16, viz. Kingfton 3, Port Royal '3, St Andrew 2, St 
David 2, St Thomas in the £aft 2, Portland 2, St 
George 2 : For Cornwall 10, viz. St Elizabeth 2, 
Weftmoreland 2, Hanover 2, St James 2, Trelaw- 
ney 2. 

The high court of chancery confifts of the ehanceU 
br (governor for the time being), 25 mafters in ordi- 
nary, and 20 mafters extraordinary ; a regifter, and 
derk of the patents ; ferjeant at arms, and mace-bear- 
er. The court of vice admiralty has a foie judge, judge 
furrpgate, and commiftary. King's advocate, principal 
regifter, maWhal, and a deputy-marfliaL The court of 
ordinary, confifts of the ordinary (governor for the time 
being), and a clerk. The fupreme court of judicature, 
has a'chief juftice, L. 120, and 16 afliftant judges ; at- 
torney-general, L. 400 ; clerk of the courts, L. 1 00 ; . 
clerk of the crown, h.x^O\ folicitor for the crown t 
33 commiifioners for taking affidavits; a provoft-mar^ 
fhal-general, and eight deputies ; 1 8 barrifters, befides 
the attorney-general and ad vocate- general ; and upward . 
of 1 20 pra6iifing attomies at law. 

The commerce of Januiica is very oonfiderable, not 
only with all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
with Africa, North and South America, the Weft In^ 
dia iflands, and the Spanifli main. The fliips annually - 
employed are upwards of 500 fail. 

The following account of the exports of this ifland' 
in 1 770, as given by Abbe Raynal, but which in feve- 
ral particulars appears to be under^ rated, will contri- 
bute more tH^n all that hath been faid, to fliow the 
importance of Jamaica. They confifted in 2 24.9 bales 
of cotton, which at 10 pounds per bale, the price in 
the ifland,. amounts to 2 2,490 L ; 1873 hundredweight 
of coffiee, at three pounds five fliiUings per hundred, 
6088 1.; 2753 ^E^ ^^ ginger, at two pounds five 
fliillings per bag, 6194I. ;. 22i'i hides, at feven flill- 
lings per hide, 773 1. ; 16^475 puncheons of rum, at 
10 1. per puncheon,. 164,750!. Mahogany, 15,282 
pieces and 8500. feetv. 50,000 L Of pimento, 2,089,734. 
pounds weight, 52,243 1. Sugar, 57,675 hogflieads^ 
6425 tierces, 52 barrels, at feventeen pounds ten fliil- 
lings perhogfliaad, twelte pounds per tierce, and fbur 
pounds per barrel, amounting: in the- whole to 
1,086,6201. Sarfaparilla,. 205 bags, at ten pounds 
per bag, 2250 L Exports to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 1, 39.1,2 10 L To North America, 146,324 L 
To the other iflands,. 595 L Total of the exports. 

The following is -a general view of the property and' 
chief produce of the whole ifland in 1786, as prefixed t 
by Mr Beckford . to . his defcripjuvt account of Ja- 
maica f^* \Utr9i, 

Counties. P"^- 
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It fhould ht htvt obferved, that where* two hop- Jamaica 
iKads of fugar arc made, there ia at leaft one puncheon - .^^^ 
of rum ; but the proportion has been of late years ■ f^"^ ^ ^ 
more confiderable ; the quantity of the latter frill 
therefore be 52,700 puncheons. 
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A comparative view between the jrtart 1768 and 17S6. 





Midd 
in 
1768 


lefex 
1786 


Surry 
in * 

1768 1786 


Cornwall 

in 

1768 1786 


Total in 
1768 1786 


Sugar Elates 


«39 


323 


146 


350 


266 


388 


651 


1061 


Sugar Hhds, 


24050 


31500 


15010 


34900 


29100 


39000 


68160 


105400 


Negroes 


66744 


87100 


3954* 


756o(^ 


• 
. 60614 93000 


166900 255700 


Cattle 


59510 


75000 


21465 


80000 


1 54775 


69500! 


« 35750 


224500 1 



22 


ditto. 


IV 


ditto. 


8 


ditto. 


4 


ditto. 


14 


ditto. 


57 


. ditto. 


22 


ditto. 


10 


ditto. 


? 


ditto. 



From the above fcheme it appears, how confider- 
able has been the increafe of fugar-eftates, and confe- 
quently of produce of negroes and cattle in eighteeh 
years: and in the fame portion of time (it is faid), 
if proper encouragement were given, they might be 
augmeiited in a threefold t>roportion. 

The common valuation of an eftate in Jamaica as 
follows : « 

Cane land (the canes upon it valued Sterling 

feparately) at - - jf. 22 per acre. 

Plants 

Cane land, in ratoons and young plants 
Pafture land ... 

Wood land . - - 

Provifions ... 

Negroes ... 

Mules ... 

Steers 

Breeding cattle, &c. - - 

Works, .water, carts, &c. -' - from 7 to 10,000 

If a planter would wifh to leafe his eftate for a num* 
ber of years, his income would be large if he could 
get only lod. fterling a day for his negroes (the lofs 
made good), without requiring any thing for his land 
<»r works. 

jAMBt, or Jambis, a fea-port town and fmall 
kingdom of Afia, on the eaftern coaft of the ifland of 
Sumatra. It is a trading place. The Dutch have a 
fort hcrt ; and export pepper from thence, with the 
bcft fort of canes. E. Long. 103. ^$. S. Lat. o. ^o. 

JAMBIA Vicus. Sec Yambo. 

IAMBIC, in ancient poetry, a fort of verfe, fo 
called from its confiding either wholly, or in great 
part, of iambus's. See Iambus. 

Ruddiman makM two kinds of iambic, vix. dimeter 
and trimeter ; the formercontaining four feet, and the 
latter fix. And as to the variety of their fcet| thej 

N^ 162. 



Amount 

of 
Incicafe. 

410 

37240 

88800 

88750 

confift wholly of iambus's, as in the two following ver- 
fes of Horace : 

1234 5 6 
Dim. Inarlfit a[ftuo\Jius\ 
Trim. Suh\ ^ i\pfa Ro\ma vi\rihus\ruit. 
Or, a dadylus, fpondcus, anapedus, and fometimes 
tribrachys, obtain in the odd places ; and the XxU 
brachys alfo in the even places, excepting the lafL 
Examples of all which may be feen in Horace ; as. 
Dimeter. 
I. 2 3 4 5 ^ 

CanuU\a tra\9avtt\4apes\ 
Vid^re prope\rantes domum\ 
Trimeter. 
^l ^o\fcc/e[/ii rui\tLs\aut\cur dex\terU. 
Prius\que ca\iumji\dti w[feriuj\mari 
jiliti\but at\jue cani\bus Aomi\cid* ffe\99rem^ 
Pav'uium\que lepo\r* aut ad\venam laqueo\gruem* 
JAMBLICUS, the name of two celebrated Plato- 
nic philofophers, one of whom was of Colchis, and the 
othcf of Apamea in Syria. The fird, vrhom Julian 
equals to Plato, was the difciple ot Anatolius and 
Porphyry, and died under the reign of the emperor 
Condantine. — The fecond alfo enjoyed great reputa- 
tion. Julian wtote fcveral letters to him, and it il 
faid he was poifoned under the reign of Valens. — It is 
not known to which of the two we ought to attribute 
the works we have in Greek under the name o^ Jam' 
IFicust viz. I. The hiftory of the life of Pythagoras, 
and the fcA of the Pythagoreaus. 2. An exhortation 
to the fiudy of philofophy. 3. A piece againd Por- 
phyry's letter on the mydcries of the Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA, in botany : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the od^andria cl afs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The calyx is quadri* 
dented ; the corolla tetrapetalous, and fuunel-fhaped ^ 
the filaments a little plane j the fligma fimple. 

IAMBUS, 
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lambvf, IAMBUS, in the Greek and Latin prrfodf, a 
Ja mfei. ^ poetical foot» confining of a fliort fyUaUe fbttovred hj 

^ ^* a lon^ one ; oa in 
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£iid aooeftort have Dcither been Jews, SaraeettSi nor 
heretics ; nor even to have been called in queiUon by the 
inquifition» The novices are obliged to ferve fia months 
in the galleys, and to live a month in a monallery. Here- 
tofore they were truly religioos, and took a vow of celi- 
Syllaba longa hf^/tdje^ fwxiiur iambus, as Horace bacy ) but Alexander HI, gave them a permiffion to 



Jamef. 



eiv xiy», JO^ nutu* 



exprefles it ; who alfo calls the iambus a fwift, rapid 
'foot, /iff cite/. 

The word, according to fotoe, took itM tife from 
Iambus, the fon of Pan and Echo, who invented this 
'foot ; or, perhaps, who only ttfed iharp-biting expref- 
Sons to Ceres, When afflided for the death of Profer 
pine. Others rather derive it from the Greek «•', w- 
nemm '* poifon ;** or from <«/«Cf{», maUko ** I rail, 
or revile ;*' becanfe the verfes compofed of iambus's 
^ere at firft only ufcd in fatire. 

JAMES (St ) ciJled the Greattr^ the fon of Zcbe- 
'dee, and the brother of John the evangelift, was bom 
at Beth&ida, in Galilee. He was called to be an 
apoftle, together with St John, as they were mending 
[their nets with their father Zebedee, who wasafiOier- 
man ; when Chrift gave them the name of Soanergetf 
'or Sofu of TbtauUr^ They then followed Chrift, were 
"witnelTes with St Peter of the transfiguration on mount 
Tabor, and accompanied our Lord in the garden of 
'olives. It is bdieved that 8t James firft preached the 
gofpcl to the difperfed Jews ; and afterwards returned 
to Judea, wl^pre he preached at Jerufaleir, when the 
.Jews raifed up Herod Agrippa againft him, who put 
him to a cruel death about the year 44. Thus St 
James «ras the firft of the apoftles who fuffered martyr- 
'dom. St Clement of Alexandria relates, that his ac« 
Xttfcr was fo ftruck vvith his conftancy, that he became 
converted and fufFered with him. There is a mag 01- 
-ficent church at Jeruialem which bears the name oi St 
Jamesy and belongs to the Armenians. The Spa* 
niards pretend, that they had St James for their a- 
^ftle, and boaft of poHeffing his body \ but Baronius, 
in his Annals, refutes their pretentions. 

jAMis (St.), called the Ltfi^ an apoflle, the brother 
'of Jude, and the fon of Cleophas and Mary the fifter 
of the mother of our Lord, is called in Scripture the 
Tiy?, and the brother of Jefus, who appeared to him 
in particular after his refurredion* He was the firft 
1)i(hop of Jerufalem, when Ananias II. high prieft of 
the Jews, caufe^ him to be condemned, and delivered 
him into the hands of the people and the Pharifees, 
who threw him down from the fteps of the temple, 
when a fuller dafhed out his brains with a club, about 
the year 62. His life was fo holy, that Jofephus con> 
liders the ruin of Jerufalem as a punifhment infli^ied 
on that city for his deaths He was the author of the 
epiftle which bears his name. 

St Jamfs of the Sword^ (San Jago del Efpada)^ 
a military order in Spain, inft it uted in 1170, under 
the reign of Ferdinand IL king of Leon and Gallicia. 
Its end wras to put a ftop to the incurfions ot the 
Moors ; three knights obh'ging themfelvcs by a vow to 
fecnre the roads. An union was propofed and agreed 
to in I ' 7c' between thefe and the canons of St £loy ; 
and the order was confirmed by the pope in 1 1 75% The 
higheft dignity in that order is that of grand roaHer> 
which has been united to the crown of Spain* The 
knights are obliged to make proof of their dcfcent from 
families that have been nobk for four generations on 
tM>th fides ; they rouft alfo make it appeari that their 

Vol. IX. Part L 



marry. They now make no vows but of poverty, obe* 
dience, and conjugal fidelity ; to which, fince the year 
16519 they have added that of defending the immacu- 
late conception of the holy Virgin. Their habit is a 
white cloakt with a red crofs on the breaft. This n 
'tfteemed the moft confiderable of all the military or- 
ders in Spain : the king carefully preferves the office 
of grand mafter in his own family, on account of the 
rich revenues and offices, whereof it gives htm the dif 
pofalk The number of knights is much greater n<yw 
than formerly, all the grandees choofing rather to be 
received into this than into the order of the golden 
fleece ; inafmuch as this puts them in a fair wa^r of at* 
taining to commands, and gives them many confider- 
able privileges in all the provinces of Spain, but efpe- 
ctally in Catalonia. 

James, the name of feveral kings of Scotland 
and of Great Britain. See {HijUrut of) ScotLAH» 
and BaiTAia. 

Jambs L king of Scotland in (415, the firft of the 
houfe of Stuart, wait not only the moft learned king^ 
but the muft learned man of the age in which he 
fiourifhed* This ingeuious and amiable prince fell in- 
to the hands of the enemies of hit country in bin ten^* 
der youth, when he was flying from the fnares of hit 
unnatural ambitious uncle, who governed his domi- 
nions, and was fufpeded of defigns againft his lif«» 
Having fecretly embarked for France, the .ftiip w \n ta>^ 
ken by an Englifh privateer off Flamborou^;'! !.ead; 
and the prnice and his attendants (among whom wat 
the eari of Orkney) were confinc*d in a neighbourinff 
caftle until they were fent to London. See (H\ftory fff 
Scotland. 

The king of England knew the value of the prize 
he had obtained, and kept it vnth the moft anxious 
care. The prince was condu6ked to the Tower of 
London immediately after he was feiaed) April it* 
A. D. 1405, in the 15th year of his age ; atod there 
kept a clofe prifoner till June 10. A. D. 1407, when 
he was removed to the caftle of Nottingham, from 
whence he was brought back to the Tower, March i* 
A* D. 1414, and there confined till Auguft 3. in the 
fame year, when he was conveyed to the caftle of 
Windfor, where he wan detained till the fummcr of 
A. p. '4171 when Henry V. for political reafons, 
carried him with him into France in his fecond expe- 
dition. In all thefe fortreifes, his confinement, from 
his own account of it, was fo feverc and ftrid, that he 
was not fo much as permitted to take the air. In this 
melancholy fituation, fo unfuitable to his age and 
rank, books were his chief companions, and ftudy hia 
greateft plcafurc. He rofe early in the morning, im- 
mediately applied to reading, to divert him from pain- 
ful reflexions on his misfortunes, and continued hia 
ftudies, with little interruption, till late at night. 
James being naturally fenfible, ingenious, and fond of 
knowledge, and having received a good edu^atiDn in 
bib tarly youth, under the diredion of Walter Ward* 
law biChop of St Andrew's^ by this clofe appiicatiott 
to ftudyi became aa univerfal fcholar, aa cacellent 
H poet^ 
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poet, and exquifite mufician. That he wrote as well 
as read much, we have his own teftimony, and that of 
all our hiftorians who lived near his time. Bowma- 
ker, the ccntinuator of Fordun, who was his con- 
temporary, and perfonally acquainted with him, 
fpends ten chapters in his praifes, and in lamenta- 
tions on his death ; and, amonrft other things, fays* 
that his knowledge of the fcriptures, of law, and 
philofophy, was incredible. He6kor Boyfe ttlls us, 
that Henry IV. and V. furnifhed their royal pri- 
foner with the bed teachers in all the arts and fcien- 
ces ; and that, by their afliftance, he made great pro- 
ficiency in every part of learning and the fine arts ; 
that he became a perfed mafter in grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, mufic, and all the fecrets of natural philofo- 
phy, and was inferior to none in divinity and law. He 
obferves further, that the poems he compofed in his 
native tongue were fo beautiful, that you might eafily 
perceive he was bom a poet ; but that his Latin 
poems were not fo faultlefs ; for though they abounded 
in the moft fublime fentiments, their language was not 
fo pure, owing to the rudenefe of the times in which 
he lived. This prince's fkiU in mufic was remarkable. 
Walter Bower abbot of Inch-colm, who was intimate- 
ly acquainted with that prince, affures us, that he ex- 
celled all mankind in that art both vocal and inftru- 
mental ; and that he played on eight different in- 
firuments (which he names), and efpecially on the 
harp» with fuch exquifite fkill, that he feemed to be 
infpired*. King James was not only an excellent 
performer, but alio a capital compofer, both of facred 
and fecular mufic ; and his fame on that account was 
extenfive, and of long duration. Above a century af- 
ter his death, he was celebrated in Italy as the inven- 
tor of a new and pleafing kind of melody, which had 
been admired and imitated in that country. This 
appears from the following teflimony of Aleflandro 
TafFoni, a writer who was well informed, and of un- 
doubted credit. ** We may reckon among us mo* 
derns, James king of Scotland, who not only compo- 
fed many facred pieces of vocal mufic, but alfo of him- 
felf invented a new kind of mufic, plaintive and melan- 
choly, different from all other ; in which he hath been 
imitated by Carlo Gefuddo prince of Venofa, who, in 
our age, hath improved mufic with new and admi* 
Table inventions. ''f As theprince of Venofa imitated 
king James, the other muficians of Italy imitated the 
prince of Venofa. ** The moft noble Carlo Gefual- 
do, the prince of muficians of our age, introduced fuch 
a ftyle of modulation, that other muficians yielded the 
preference to him ; and aU fingers and players on 
ftringed inftruments, laying afide that of others, every 
where embraced his J.. All the kwcn, therefore, of 
Italian or of Scotch mufic, are much indebted to the 
admirable genius of king James I. who, in the gloom 
and foUtude of a prifon, invented a new kind of mufic, 
plaintive indeed, and fuitcd to his fitu?tion, but at the 
fame time fo.fweet and foothing, that it hath given 
pleafure to millions in every fuccceding age. 

As James I. of Scotland was one of the moft ac- 
complifhcd princes that ever filled a tlirone, he was 
alfo one of the mod unfortunate. After fpending al- 
moft 20 years in captivity, and enccintering many 
di£&culties on his return into his native kingdom, he 
was ZDurdered by barbarous aflal&ns in the prime of 
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life. In -the monuments of his genius, he hath been Junes, 
almoft equally unfortunate. No veftiges arc now re- ^ v "^ 
maining of bis (kill in architedure, gardening, and 
painting ; though we are affurcd by one who was well 
acquainted with him, that he excelled in all thefe arts ♦. \ Scvtierm, 
Many of the produdions of his pen have alfo perifh- ^*^' '^* 
ed ; for he tells us himfelf that he wrote much f 5 and ^Xi^j 
we know of only three of his poems that are now ex- ^^/r, 
tant, viz. Chrift's Kirk on the Green — Peebles at the ^«^o '• 
Play— and the King's Quair, which was lately difco- ^*°- '3* 
vered by Mr Warton, and hath been publifhed by ano- 
ther gentleman J. But flender as thefe remains are, *^c« ^^^ 
they afford fufficient evidence, that the genius of ^^'^^JyJ^I'V 
royal poet was not inferior to that of any of his con- KdJntT/ij, 
temporaries ; and that it waa eqtially fitted for the and War. ' 
gayeft or the graveft ftrains. 'on's Hitt. 

James II. king of Scotland, 1437, fucceeded hiSp^'^J^'*^ 
father, being then not feven years of^age ; and was 
killed at the fiege of Roxburgh in 1460, aged 29. 

Jambs III. king of Scotland, fucceeded his ^ther, 
in 1460, in the 7th year of his age. The moft ftriking 
feature in the chara&er of this prince, unjuftly repre- 
fented as tyrannical by feveral hiftorians, was his fond- 
nefs for the fine arts, and for thofe who excelled in 
them, on whom he beftowed more of his company, 
confidence, and favour, than became a king in his 
circumftances* This excited in kis fierce and haugh- 
ty nobles diflike and contempt of their fp>vereign, and 
indignation againft the objeds of his favourf; which 
produced the moft pernicious confequences, and ended 
in a rebellion that proved fatal to James, who was fiain 
,in 1488, aged 36. 

Jambs IV. king of Scotbnd, fucceeded his father 
in 1488. He was a pious and valiant prince ; fub- . 
dued his rebellious fubje6ls ; and afterwards, taking 

Eart with Louis XII. againft Henry VIII. of Enff- 
md, he was fiain in the battle of Flouden -Field in 
1513, aged 41. — This king is acknowledged to have 
had great accomplifiiments both of mind and body* 
His Latin epiftles are claflical, compared with the bar- 
barous ftyle of the foreign princes with whom he cor- 
refponded. Like his father, he had a tafte for the fine 
arts, particularly that of fculpture. The attention 
he paid to the civilization of his people, and hisdiltri- 
bution of juftice, merit the higheft praife. After all; 
the virtues of James appear to have been more fiiining 
than folid ; and his charader was that of a fine gentle- 
man and a brave knight, rather than a wife or a great' 
monarch. At the time of his death, he was only ' in > 
his forty-firft year. Like all the princes of his family ((o . 
his great grandfon James VI. ) his perfon was hand- 
fome, vigorous, and adive. From their coins it doet 
not appear, that either he, or any of his predeceffora 
of the Stuart race, wore their beards, aa did all his 
fucceffors, to the reign of Charles II. 

James V. king of Scotland, in 1513, was bnt i& 
months old when his father loft his life. When of age,-, 
he afiifted Francis I. king of France againft the em- 
peror Charles Ic Quint ; for which feryice Francis gave 
him his eldeft daughter in . naamage> in 1535. This, 
princefs died in two years ; and James married Mary o£; 
Lorraine, daughter of Claud duke of Guife, and wi« 
dow of Louis d'Orlean«» by whom he had only one 
child, the unfortun;>te Mary queen of Scots, born on« 
ly eight days jn^torc his death, which happened De« . 
././ J cumber. 
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•Jmet. cemtcr ij. ly^j.!, in the 35th year of hu tge* 

the firft prince of bis family who died a natural 
deaths fince iti deration to the throne. He died, 
however, of a broken heart, occafioned by dififerencea 
with his barons. He was formed by nature to be the 
ornament of a throne and a bleffiog to his people ; but 
bis excellent endowmenU were rendered in a great 
mcafure ineffedual by an improper education. Like 
moft of his predccefibrs, he was bom with a vigoroup, 
graceful pcrfon, which, in the early part of his reigPf 
was improved by all the manly exercifea then in ufe. 
This prince was the author of a humoifrous compoii- 
tion in poetry, which goes by the name of the Caber- 
luttxU Man* 

James VI. king of Scotland in 1567, and of Eng- 
land in 1603, was Ton of Mary queen of Scots; whom he 
fucceeded in Scotland, as he did Elizabeth in England. 
Strongly attached to the Proteflant religion, he figna- 
lized himfelf in its fupport ; which gave rife to the 
horrid confpiracy of the Papifts to deftroy him and 
all the Engliih nobility by the Gunpowder Plot, dif 
covered November 5. 1 605. The following year, a 
political teft of loyalty was required, which fecured 
the king's perfon, by clearing the kingdom of thofe 
difaffeded Roman- Catholic fubje£ts who would not 
fubmit to it. The chief glory of this king's reign con- 
lifted in the eilablifhmcnt of new colonies, and the 
introdudion of fome roanufadkures. The nation enjoy- 
ed peace, and commerce flourifhed during his reign. 
Yet his adminiftration was defpifed both at home and 
abroad : for, being the head of the Proteftant caufe in 
Europe, he did not fupport it in that great crtfis, the 
war of Bohemia $ abandoning his fon-in-law the ele6lor 
Palatine ; negotiating when he fhould have fought, 
deceived at the fame time by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid ; continually fending illuftrious ambaifadorB to 
foreign powers, but never making a fingle ally. He 
valued himfelf much upon hb polemical writings ; and 
fo fond was he of theological difputations, that to 
keep them alive, he founded, for this exprefs purpofe, 
Chelfea-coUege ; which was converted to a much bet* 
tcr ufe by Charles 11. His Bqfilieon Doron^ Com- 
mentary on the Revelation^ writings againft Bellar- 
inine, and his D^monoic^af or doctrine of witcfacraftt 
are fufficiently known. There is a coUedion of his 
writings and fpeechea in one folio volume. Several 
other pieces of his are extant } fome of them in the 
Caballa, others in mannfcnpt in the Britiih Mufeum, 
and others in Howard's colle6kion. He died in 1625, 
in the 59th year of his age, and 33d of his reign. 

James Ilr king of England, Scotland, &c. i68j^, 
grandfon of James I. fucceeded his brother Char. IL 
It is remarkable, that this prince wanted neither cou- 
rage nor pditical abih'ties whilfl he was duke of York ; 
on the contrary, he was eminent for both : but when 
he afcended the throne, he was no longer the fame 
man. A bigot from his infancy to the Komifh reli- 
gion and to its hierarchy, he facrificed every thing to 
eftabliih them, in dired contradidion to the experi* 
ence he had acquired, during the long reign of his 
brother* of the genius and charafkcr of the people he 
was to govern. Guided by the Jefuit Peters his con- 
feifor, and the infamous chancellor Jef&ies, he yiolated 
every law enaded for the fecurity of the Proteftant re- 
ligion ; and thcn^ unable to iace the refientment of hit 
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This injured fubje^s, he fled like a coward, inftefld of dif- 
arming their rage by a difmiifion of his Popiih minU ' 
iters and priefts. He rather chofe to live and die a_bi- 
got, or, as he believed, a faint, than to fupport the 
dignity of his anceftors, or perifli beneath the ruins of 
his throne* The confequence was the revolution in 
1689. James II. died in France in 17 10, aged 68. 
He wrote Memoirs of his own life and campaigns to 
the reftoration ; the original of which is preferved in 
the Scotch college at Paris. This piece is printed at 
the end of Ramfay's life of Marfhal Turennc. 2. Me- 
moirs of the Ecglifh affairs, chiefly naval, from the 
year 1660 to 1673, 3* J^^, royal fuffercr, king 
James II. confifting of meditations, foliloquies, vow8» 
&c. faid to be compofed by his majefty at St Ger«- 
mains. 4. Three letters ; which were publifbed by 
William Fuller, gent, in 1 702, with other papers re- 
lating to the court of St Germains, and are (aid in the 
title-page to be printed by command. 

Jam£8 (Thomas), a learned Englifh critic and di- 
vine, born about the year 1571. He recommended 
himfelf to the office of keeper of the pubh'c library at 
Oxford, by the arduous undertaking pf publifhing a 
catalogue of the MSS in each college library at both 
univerfities. He was eleded to this office in i6o2> 
and held it 18 years, when he refigned it to profecute 
his ftudies with more freedom. In the convocation 
held witli the parliament at Oxford in 1625, of which 
he was a member, he moved to have proper commif- 
fioners appointed to collate the MSS of the fathers in 
all the libraries in England, with the Popifh editions, 
in order to deted the forgeries in the latter ; but this 
propofal not meeting with the defired encouragement, 
he engaged in the laborious taik himfelf, which he 
continued until his death in 1629. He left behind 
him a great number of learned works. 

Jambs (Richard), nephew of the former, entered 
into orders in 1615 : but, being a nun of humour, of 
three fermons preached before the univcrfity, one con- 
cerning the obfervation of Lent was without a text, 
^cording to the moft ancient manner ; another againft 
the text ; and the third befidc it. About the year 
1619, he travelled through Wales, Scothmd, Shet- 
land, into Greenland and Ruflia, of which he wrote 
obfervations. He affifted Selden in compofing hia 
Marmora AnmdeBana ; and was vety ferviceable to 
Sir Robert Cotton, and his fon Sir Thomas, in dif- 
pofing and fettling their noble library. He died in 
163S ; and has an extraordinary charader given him 
by Wood for learding and abilities. 

James (Dr Robert), an Englifh phyfician of great 
eminence, and particularly diftinguimed by the prepa* 
ration of a moft excellent fever-powder, was born at 
Kinverfton in Stafibrd(hire, A. D. 1 703 : his father a 
major in the army, his mother a fitter of Sir Robert 
Clarke. He was of St John's-colltge in Oxford, 
where he took the degree of A. B. and afterwards 
pradifed phyfic at Sheffield, Lichfield, and Birming- 
ham fucceffively. Then he removed to London, and 
became a licentiate in the college of ph 7 ficians; but in 
what years we cannot fay. At London he appled 
himfelf to writing as well as pradifing phjfic ; and in 
1 743, publiflied a Medicinal DiAionary, 3 vols folio. 
Soon after he publiflied an Englifli tranflation» with a 
Supplement by himielf, o£ Jiamazztm <k imrbu artifi- 
Ha cums 
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Tanei^ fum / to which he aHb prefixed a piece of Frederic 
Powder. Hoffmiln upon Endemial Diftempere, Svo. In 17461 
' The Prance of Phyfic, 2 voU 8vo; in 1760, On Ca- 
nine Madnefst 8vo; in 1764, A Difpen^toiy, 8vo». 
June %^. I755» when the king was at Cambnd^e^ 
James was admitted by mandamus to the do£b»rih]p 
ofphyiic* In I778» were publiihed, A I>ifrertation 
upon Fevers* and A Vindication of the Fever* Powder^ 
Svo; with A (hort Treatife on the Difordcrs of Chil- 
dren, and a very good pnnt of Dr James* This was 
the 8th edition of the DifTertation^ of which the firft 
was printed in 1 75 1 ) apd the purpofe of it was, to 
iet forth the fuccefa of this powder, as well as to de- 
fcribe moreparticularly tht manner of adminiflering 
i^ The Vindication was pofthumous and unfinifhed: 
for he died March 23. 1776, while he was employed 
upon it. — Dr James was married, and left feveral Ions 
i|nd daughters. 

^AAtEs^s Powder^ a medicine prq>ared by the late Dr 
Robert James, of which the baAs has been long known 
to chemitts, though the particular receipt for making 
it lay concealed in Chancery till made public by Dr 
^ VoL I. Monro in his Medical and Pbarmaeeutical Cbewfry f • 
p. 365. r£Y^^ following (Dr Monro informs us) is a copy of the 
receipt, eztrafled from the Records of Chancery ; the 
inventor, when he took out a patent for felling his pow* 
der, having fworn, in the motl folemn manner, that 
it was the true and genuine receipt for preparing i^ : 
* Take antimony, calcine it with a continued pro« 
traded heat, in a flat, ungkzed, earthen vefTd, add- 
ing to it from time to time a fufficient quantity of 
any animal oil aad fait, well dephkgmated ; then 
boil it in melted nitre for a confiderablc time, and 
feparate the powder from the nitre, by diifolving 
it in water/ 
This extra^ Dr Monro accompanies with the fol* 
# lowing obiervationa. ** When the Dodor firft admt- 
niflered his powder, he ufed to join one grain of the 
following mercurial preparation to thirty grains of his 
antimonial powder ; but in the latter part of his life 
he often dedared that he had long bid afide the addi- 
tion of the mercurial. His mercurial, which he called 
a pill, appears by the records of chancery to have 
bc«n made in the following manner: * Purify quickfilver^ 
by diftilling it nine times from an amalgam, made with 
martial regutus -of antimony, and a proportional quan- 
tity of fal ammoniac i diffi>lve this purified quickiilver 
in fpirit of nitve, evaporate to drynefs, calcine the 
powder tiU it becomes of a gold colour ; bum fpirita 
of wine upon it, aiui keep it for ufc/ Dr James, at 
the end of the receipt given into chancery, (ays, * The 
do(e of thefe medicines is uncertain ; but in general 
thirty grains of the antimonial and one grain of the 
mercurial is a moderate dofe. Signed and fworn to, 
by Robert Jamu.* 

I have frequently diredcd this powder to be gU 
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vomited the VkSj for twenty-four hours* and m that J^ 
time ^¥e her between twenty and thirty Hook ; at o- ^°' 
thcr times I hwrc feca, a (criiple produce little or no yamdone, 
miliWe cffea* ■ _ ^ r 

*^ So far as I have ob{erved,^I think that the dofe 
of this powdei to an adult, is from live to twenty 
grains v and that, wFien it m admtnifLei ed» one ought 
to begrin by giving' fmall dofes. 

<^ Where patients are ftrong, and' a free evacuation 
is wanted, this ife a ufeful remedy^ and it may begivea> 
in £mall repeated dofes as an alterative in many cafes;, 
but where patients arc weakly aad in low ft vers, it of- 
ten adis with too great violence ; and I have myfelf 
feen infVances, and have heard of others from other 
pradtitioners, where patients have been hurried to their 
graves by the ufe of this .powder ia a very (hort 
time. 

'^ It has been called Dr Jamea's Fever Po*wder \ and^ 
many have believed it to be a certain remedy for fe- 
vers, and that Dr James had cured moR of the paticnta 
whom he attended, aad who recovered, by the ufe of 
this powder. But the bark, and not the antimonial . 
powder, was the remedy which "Dk James almoft al- 
ways trufted to for the cure of fevers : he gave hia.< 
powders only to clear the iiomach and bowels ; and 
after he had effeded that, he poured, in the bark as ^ 
fireely as the patient could fwadiow it. The Do£ior - 
believed all fevers to be more or lefs of the intermit- 
ting kind ; and that if there was a poifibility of curing 
a fever, the bark was the remedy to efFe6kuate the- 
cure ; for if the fever did not yield to that^ he 
was fure that it woull yield to no other remedy what- 
ever, as he has more than, once declared to me when*. " 
I have attended patients in fevers along with htm.'* ' 

jAMWi-TowMt a borough and fair-town of Ireland, 
in the county of Leitrim, and province.of Connaught i^ 
fituated 5 miles north- weft of Carrick, on Shannon* 
and 73 north- weft of Dublin, in north lat« 531 44. weft, 
long. 8. 15. It haa a barrack for a company of foott. 
and returna two membem to pftrliament ; patronage in 
the family of King. — It has three fairs. 

St yAME9 Dayy a feftival of the Cbriftian churchy 
obfervcd on the 25 th of July, in honour of St Jamea. 
the greater, fon of Zcbedee. 

Epyile <f St JJMESf a canonical book of the New 
Teftament, being the firft of the eathoUc or generat^ 
epiftles ; which are fo caUcd, as not being written to •> 
one but to feveral Clu-iftian churches.. 

This general epiftle is addrefTed partly to the belie* 
ving and partly to the inBdel Jews ; and is deligned to 
correfk the errors, foften the ungovemed zeal, and re- 
form the indecent behaviour of tlie Utter ; and to com*- 
fort the former under the great hardlhips they then 
did, or fhortl|F were to. fuffer, for the fake of Chrif<* 
tianity. 

J AMESONE (George )5 an excellent painter, juft«> 
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▼en, and have often feen Dr James himfelf aa well aa ly termed the Fandyck rfScotlandj was the fon of An«- 



other praditioners adminifter it, in fevera aad in other 
complaints* Like other active preparationa of- anti- 
mony, it fometimea operates with great violence, even 
when given in fmall dofes ; at other timea a large dofe 
produces very Uttle vifible cffie6b. I have feeov three 
grains operate brifkly, both up^parda and downwsids ; 
and I was once called to a patient to whom Dr Jamea 



drew Jamcfone* an archited ; and was bom at Aber* 
deen, in 1586. He ftudied under Rubens, at Ant- 
werp; and, after his veturo, applied with indefati- 
gable induftry to poiftraita in oil, though he fometimea 
pradtfed in miniature^ and alfo in. hiftory and laad^ 
fcapes. His lai^geft portraits we»e foa^ewhat lefs thaA 
life. Hia eariieft works are chiefly on board, after* 
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proper tone to h^lp the barmonf of his ihadows. Hi« 
excellence is faid to confiA to delicacy and foftnefsy 
with t dcAT and beautiful colouring ; his (hades not 
charged, hut helped by vamifh, with little appearance 
of the penciL When king Charles I. viiited Scotland 
io i633» the magiftrates of Edinburgh, knowing his 
m^efty's tafte, employed this artift to make drawings 
of the Scottifh monarchs ; with which the king was 
fo pleafedy that, inquiring for the painter, he iat to 
Bicn, and rewarded him with a diamond-ring from his 
own finger. It is obfervable, that Jamefone always 
drew himfell with his hat on, either in imitation of 
his mailer Rubens, or oa having been indulged in that 
liberty by the king when he fat to him. Many of 
Jamefone^s works are in both the colleges of Aber* 
deen ; and the Sybils there he is faid to have drawn 
from living beauties in that city. His beA works are 
from the year 1 630 to his death, which happened at 
Edinburgh in 1644^ 

JAMYN (Amadts), a celebrated French poet in 
the 16th century. He is eileemed the rival of Ron- 
fard, who was his ootemporary and friend. He was 
ftcretary and chamber* reader in ordinary to Char. IX. 
and died about 1595. He wrote, i. Poetical works, 
Z vols. 2« Philofophical difcourfes to Paiicharis and 
Rodanthe» with feven academical difcourfes. 3. A 
tranflation of the Iliad of jiomei*, begun by Hugh 
Sabel, and finifhed by Jamyn ; with a tranflation into 
Erench vcrfe of the three firft books of the Odyffey. 

JANE o/*FtAND£&s, a remarkable lady, who feems 
to have pofl'efled in her own petfon all the estcellent qua* 
litiesof both i'exes, was the wife of John de Mountfort, 
a competitor for the dukedom of Brittany upon the 
death of John III. This duke, dying without ifiue, 
kft his dominions to his niece Jane, married to Charles 
de flois nephew to the king of France ; but John de 
Mountfrt, iH'other to the late duke though by a feoond 
marriage, claimed the duchy, and was received as fuc- 
oefTor by the people of Nantes. The greateft part of 
the nobility fwore fealty to Charles de Blois, thinking 
bint beft Supported. This difpute occaiioned a civil 
war ; in the courfe of which John was taken prifoner, 
and fent to Paris. This misfortune would have entire- 
ly ruined his party, had not his intereil been fupport- 
cd by the extraordinary abilities of his wife, Jane of 
Flanders. Bold, daring, and intrepid, (he fought like 
a. warrior in the field ; (hrewd, fenfible, and fagacious, 
ihe fpoke like a politician in the council ; and endow* 
ed with the mod amiable manners, and winning addrcfs, 
file was aUe to move the minds of her fubje^s by the 
force of her doquence, and mould them exa6IJy accord- 
ing to her pleafuce. She happened to be at Rennea 
when (he received the news of her hufixuid's captivity; 
but that difafter, inftead of deprefling her fpirits, ferved 
only to roufe her native courage and fortitudci She 
forthwith afiembled the citizens f .and, holding in her, 
arms her infant fox»^ recommended htm to their care 
and protedion in the moft pathetic terms, as the male 
heir of their ancient dukes, who bad always governed 
them, with lenity and indulgence, and to whom they 
had ever profeiFed the moft zealous attachment* She 
declared hcrfelf willing to- run all hazards with them in 
£» juft a caufe; pointed out the refources that ftiU re- 
mained in the alliance of England ; cameftiy bcfeech- 
iog them to make om vigorooa effort agaiaft an .vfur* 
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per, who being forced upon them by the intrigues of 
France, woukl, as a mark of his gratitude, facrifice the 
liberties of Brittany to his protedor. The people, 
moved by th^ affeding appearance, and animated by 
the noble condud of the princefs, vowed to live and die 
with her in defending the rights of her family ; and 
their example was followed by almoft all the Bretons. 
The conntefs went from place to place, encouraging 
the garrifons of the feveral fortreffes, and providing 
them with every thing ncceffary for their fubfiilence : 
after which (he fhut herfelf up with her fon in Henne- 
bon, where (he refolved to wait for the fuccours which - 
the king of England (Edward III.) had promifed to 
fend to her affi dance. Charles de Blois, accompanied 
by the Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, and many 
other noblemen, took the field with a numerous army, . 
and having reduced Rennes, laid fiege to Hennebon, . 
which was defended l>y the couutefs in perfon. This * 
heroine repulfed the affailants in all their attacks with • 
the moft undaunted courage, and oblerving one day 
that their whole army had left the camp to join in a 
general ftorm, fhe ruHied forth at a poftem-gate, with 
three hundred horfe, fet fire to their tents and baggage, . 
killed their futlers and fervants, and raifed fuch a ter- 
ror and conflernation through all their quarters, that the 
enemy gave over their afiault, and getting betwixt her 
and the walk, endeavoured to cut off her retreat t^- 
the city. Thus intercepted, (he put the fpurs to her 
horfe, and, without halting, galloped dtredly to Breft^ 
which lay at the diftance of two- and- twenty miles from > 
the fcene of adion. There being fupplied with a bo* 
dy of five hundred horfe, fhe immediately returned, 
and fighting her way through one part of the French ■ 
camp, was received into Henaebon,- amidil the accla- 
mations of the people. Soon after this the £ngli(h > 
fuccours appeared, and obliged the eaamy to raife the 
fiege. 

JANEIRO, a province of Brafil in South Ameri- 
ca, feated between the tropic of Capricorn and 23^ 
of S. Lat. It is bounded on the north by the province 
of Spirito Sando, oa the eaft and fouth by the At- 
lantic Ocean, and on the weft by the mountains which 
ieparate it from Guiara, in Spaniih America. This is - 
the moft valuable province which the Portuguefe are 
mafters of ; forthey import from thence yeariy great 
quantities of gold and precious ftones^ which they find 
in the mountains, to a prodigious value. 

J^N>ICULUM, or JiNicuLA&u, a hill of ancient 
Rome, added by Ancus Martins; the burial-place of 
Numa, and of Sutius Ca»:iliua the poet : to the eaft and ^ 
fouth, luving the Tiber ; to the weft, the fields; to the 
north, a part of .the Vatican. So called, either from 
an ancient city, (Virgil) ; or becaufe it was a/affiuiy.. 
or gate, from which to ifiue out and tnake incurfioos * 
on the.Tufcans, (Verrius Flacciu.<) NOw called Mtrnt^ 
Awrut^ cormptly. Moatoriuif from its fparkling fands. 
From this hill, on account of its height, is the mofb.- 
exttnfive profped of Rome : but it is lefs inhabited, . 
becaufe of its grofis air ; neither is it reckoned among .. 
the feven hills. Hither the people retired, and were 
h«u:e afterwards recalled by (^ Hortenfius the dida-> 
tor, (PUny.) 

JANIZARIES, an order of infantry in the Tarkiih -. 
armies; reputed the grand feignior's foot-guarda^- 
Voffiua derivea the. word from gemz^rij which in tho.^ 

Twkiik-i 
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-J&oteirlu* TurkifK language fignifies now t&mmfs 

' D* Herbdot tells us, x\\^ijmtcheri fignifies a new hand^ 
or troop; and that the name was firft given by Amu- 
Yath I. called the Conqueror ^ who choofing oiU one fifth 
part of the Chrifttan prifoners whom he had taken 
from the Greeks, and inllruf^ing them in the dtfcipline 
of war and the dod^rinesof their religion, fent them to 
Hagi Bekcafche (a perfon whofe pretended piety render- 
ed him extremely revered among the Turks), to the 
end that he might confer his bleffing on them, and at 
the fame time give them fome mark to diftinguifh them 
/rom the reft of the troops. — Bektafche, after blefiing 
^hem in his manner, cut off one of the fleeves of the 
fur-gown which he had on, and put it on the head of 
the leader of this new militia ; from which time, viz. 
'^he year of Chrift 1361, they have ftill retained the 
^^mtjeniicherU and the fur-^cap. 

As* in the Turkifh army, the European troops are 
diftinguifhed from thoCe of Afia ; the janizaries are al- 
fo diflinguiflied intoyofffauiriVj of Ccnftantino^e^ and of 
JDamafcus, Their pay is from two afpers to twelve 
;fer diem ; for when they have a child} or do any fig- 
-nal piece of fervice, their pay is augmented.— Their 
drefs confifls of a dolyman, or long gown, with ihort 
'fleeves, which is given them annually by the grand 
feignior on the firit day of Ramazan. They wear no 
turbeau ; but, in lieu of that, a kind of cap, which 
^hey call xarcohy and a long hood of the fame ftuff 
hanging on their (boulders. On folemn days they are 
adorned with feathers, which are ftuck in a little cafe 
on the fore-part of the bonnet. — Their arms, in Europe, 
in time of war, are a fabrc, a carabine or mu/ket, 
and a cartouch-boz hanging on the left fide. At Con- 
flantinople, in time of peace, they wear only a long 
ilaff in their hand. In Afia, where powder snd fire- 
arms are more jmcommon, they wear a bow and ar- 
rowSy with a poingard, which they call haniare. — 
Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, 
yet they rarely marry, nor then but with the confent 
of their officers % as, imagining a married man to make 
a worfe foldier than a bachelor. — It wa8 Ofraan, or 
Ottoman, or, as others will have it, Amuratb, who 
firft inftitutcd the order of janizaries. They were at 
iirft called jaja^ that is, footmen, to diftinguifh them 
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or MtRtet. third ot janizaries ; who are a kind of correftort and 
revifors of the pope's bulls. 

JANS EN (Cornelius), bifhop of Yprcs, one of the 
moft learned divines of the 1 7th century, and princi- 
pal of the fe6i caUed from his name Janfem/h. H» 
was bom in Holland of Catholic parents, and ftudied 
at Lou vain. Being fent to tranfad fome bofinefs of 
confequence relating to the univerfity, into Spain, ^e 
Catholic king, viewing with a jealous eye the intriguing 
policy of France, engaged him to write a bobk to 
expofe the French to the pope as no good Ctktholicsy 
fince they made no fcruple of forming alljjlnces with 
Protcftant ftates. Janfen performed this ta(k in hit 
Mars Gallicus ; and was rewarded with a mitre, being 
promoted to' the fee of Ypres in 1635. He had, a- 
mong other writings, before this, maintained a con- 
troverfy againft the Proteftants upon the points of 
grace and predeftination ; but his jiuguflinus was the 
principal labour of his life, on which he ^ent above 20 
years. See the next article. 

JANSENISTS, in church-hlftory, a fed of the 
Roman Catholics in France, who followed the opinions 
of Janfenlus, biihop of Ypres, and dodor of divinity 
of the univerfities of Louvain and Douay, in relation 
to grace and predeftination. 

In the year 1 640, the two univerfities juft mention- 
ed, and particularly father Molina and father Leonard 
Celfus, thought fit to condemn the opinions of the Je- 
fuits on grace and free-will. This having fet the con- 
troverfy on foot, Janfcnius oppofed to the do6irine of 
the Jefuits the £entiments of St Auguftine ; and wrote 
a treatife on grace, which he intitltd jlugu/Hnus* 
Thistreatife was attacked by the Jefuits, who accufed 
Janfenius of maintaining dangerous and heretical opi- 
nions ; and afterwards, in 1642, obtained of pope Ur- 
ban VIII. a formal condemnation of die treatife wrote 
by Janfenius : when the partifans of Janfenius gave 
out that this bull was fpurious, and compofed by a per- 
fon entirely devoted to the Jefuits. After the death 
of Urban VI 11. the affair of Janfenifm began to be 
more warmly controverted, and gave birth to an infi- 
nite number of polemical writings concerning grace* 
And what occafioned fome mirth, was the titles which 
each party gave to their writings : one writer publifh 
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from the other Turks, the troops whereof confifted ed The torch of St yiugu/line^ another found Suuffers 
moftly of cavalry. The number of janizaries is gene- fo^ ^ Augti/line's torehf and iiather Veron formed A gag 
rally above 40,0005 divided into 162 companies or for the Janfenijif^ &c. In the year 1650, 68 bifhopa 
•chambers called odasy in which they live together at of France fubfcribed a letter to pope Innocent X to 
Conftantinople as in a convent. They are of a fupe- obtain an inquiry into and condemnation of the five 
rior rank to all other foldiers, and are alfo more arro- following propofitions, extraded from Janfenius's Au- 
gant and fa6iious» and it is by them that the public guftinuss i. Some of God's commafadments are im* 
tranquillity is mofUy difturbed. The government may poifible to be obferved by the righteous, even though 
therefore be faid to be in the hands of the janizaries, they endeavour with all their power to accompiifli 



Thev have, however, fome good qualities : they are 
employed to efcort travellers, and efpecially ambaf- 
fadors and perfons of high rank, on the road ; in which 
cafe, they behave vrith the utmoft zeal and fidelity. 

Janizaries, at Rome, are officers or penfioncrs of 
the pope, called sKo farticipantesf on account of certain 
rites or duties which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, 
or expeditions, and the Roman chancery. — Moft 
authors are miftaken in the nature of their office 



them. 2. In the ftate of corrupted nature, we sr*: in- 
capable of refifting inward grace. 3. Merit and de- 
merit^ in a ftate of corrupted nature, does not depend 
on a liberty which excludes neceffity, but on a liberty 
which excludes conftraint. 4. The Semipebgians ad- 
mitted the neceffity of an inward preventing grace for 
the performance of each particular ad, even for the 
beginning of faith ; but they were heretics in main- 

- - taining tliat this grace was of fuch a nature, that the 

tlie truth is, they are officers of the third bench or will of man was able either to refift or obey it. It is 
college of the Roman chancery. The firft bench Semipelagtanifm to fay, that Jefus Chrift died, or ftied 
eonfiJls of wriiersi the fccond of abbreviatorsi and the lus Ugod, for aQ mankind in gencnl. 

In 
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JanlTcas. ^ In the year 1652, the pope appointed a congrega- 
tion for examining into the difpute in relation to grace, 
la this congregation Janienius was condemned ; and 
the bull of condemnation > publifhedin May 16539 fill- 
ed all the pulpits in Paris with violent outcries and 
alarms again ft the herefy of the Janfenifts. In the year 
1 6569 pope Alexander VII. ifTued out another buU, 
in which he condemned the five propofitions of Janfe- 
nitts. However, the Janfenifts affirm, that thefe pro* 
pofitions are not to be found in this book ; but that 
fome of his enemies having caufed them to be printed 
on a (heet, inferted them in the book, and thereby de- 
ceived the pope. At laft Clement XI. put an end to the 
difpute by his conftitution of July 1 7. 1 705 ; in which, 
after having recited the conftitutions of his predecef- 
fors in relation to this zSsLhf he declares, ** That in 
order to pay a proper obedience to the papal conftitu- 
tions concerning the prefent queftion, it is neceflary to 
receive them with a refpedful filence." The clergy of 
Paris, the fame year, approved and accepted this bull, 
and none dared to oppofe it. 

This is the famous bull Um^enUus^ fo called from 
its beginning with the words Umgenitus Dei FiRus^ 
&C. which has occafioned fo much confufion in 
France. 

JANSS£NS(Abraham},hiAory-painter, was born at 
Antwerp in 1569. He was cotemporarv with Rubensi 
and alfo his competitor, and in many of the fin eft parts 
ef the art was accounted not inferior to that celebrated 
mafter. It is reported, that having wafted his time 
and his fubftance by a life of diifipacion and pleafure, 
and falling into neccffitous circumftances, which be 
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Janflens compofed hiftorical fubjeds, both in a fmall Janifeos, 
and a large fize; but he found the demand for liisJ^°^* "^\ 
fmall pidures fo confiderable, that he was induced to ~ '' ~^ 
paint moft frequently in that. fize. During 1 1 years 
he continued at Rome, which barely fufficed for hit 
finifhing thofe pidures for which he was engaged ; nor 
could he have been even then at his liberty, had he not 
limited himfelf to a number, and determined not to un- 
dertake more.^^Retuming to Br ufitls, his performances 
were as much admired there as they had before beenr 
in Italy ; but having married, and gradually become 
the father of 1 1 children, he was compelled to change 
his manner of painting in fmall, and to undertake on- 
ly thofe of the large kind, as being more lucrative, 
more expeditions, and alfo more agreeable to his ge- 
nius and inclination. He adorned moft of the churtmes 
andpalaces of his own country with hts compofitions. 
-^Tiie invention of this artift was fruitful ; he defign- 
ed corredly, his colouring is natural and pleafing, his^ 
pencil free, and the airs of his heads have beauty and 
elegance* As to the difference between his large and 
fmall paintings, it is obferved, that in corredneft and^ 
tafte they had an equal degree of merit ; but the co- 
louring of the former appears more raw and cold than 
the colouring of the latter ; and it is agreed, that for 
fmall hiftoriod piAmmi, he was preferable to all the 
painters of hia time. 

Janssen (Cornelius)^, called Johnjorii an eminent 
|>ainter of portraits, was bom at Amfterdam (though 
m the Chronological tables, and in Sandrart, it is im- 
properly aflerted, that he was born in London), and- 
he refided in England for feveral years ; where he was 



imputed more to ill fortune than to his own neglef^ of engaged in the fervice of king James I. and painted 
hts bufinefs, he grew envious at the grandeur fh which fevetal excellent portraits of that monarch, as alfo of 
Rubens appeared, and impatient at his merit and fuc* his children and of the principal nobility of his court. 



cefs ) and with peevifh mfolence challenged him to 
paint a pi£^ure with him only for fame, which he was 
willing to fubmit to impartial judges. But Rubens 
rejeded the propofal, anfwering with modefty, that he 
freely fubroittcd to him, and the world would certain- 
ly do juftice to them both. 

Sandrart, who had feen feveral of his works, aflures 
us, that he not only gave a fine roundnefs and relief 
to his figures, but alfo fuch a warmth and clearnefs to- 
the carnations, that they had all the look* of real ilefK; 
and his colouring was as durable as it was beautiful, 
retaining its original luftre for a number of years. Hifr 
moft capiul performance is faid to be a refurreftibn of 
Lazarus, which is in the cabinet of the elector Pala- 
tine, and is an obje6l of admiration to all who behold 
it. 

Jans saw 8 (Vi6lor Honorius), hiftory-painter, was 
bom at Braffels in 1664, and was a difciple of one 
Volders, under whofe diredion he continued for feven 
yvars ; in which time he gave many proofs of a geni- 
us far fuperior to thofe who were inftruded in the 
fame fchooL He afterwards went to Rome, where 
he attended particularly to the works of Raphael ; he 
^efigned after the antiques, and (ketehed the beauti- 
ful fcenes around that city; and in a ftiort* time his 
paintings rofe in efteem, and the principal nobility of 
Rome were defirous to employ him. He affi>ciated 
with Tempefta, the celebrated landfcape painter, for 
ftveral years, and painted the figures in the works of 
lb»t i^t nmfter aa long aa they refided together^ 



He had not the freedom of hand^ nor the grace of 
Vandyck ; but in other refpe6ls he was accounted his 
equal, and in the fintihing his pi6kures fuperior. His> 
paintings areeafily diftinguiftied by their fmooth, clear,^ 
and delicate tints, and by that charad^er of truth and 
nature with which they are ftron^ly marked. He ge- 
nerally painted on board ; and, tor the moft part, his ^ 
draperies are black ; probably becaufe the oppofition 
of that tint made his flefh colours appear more beauti- 
fully bright, efpecially in his female figures. It is faid 
that he ufed a quantity of ultra marine in the black 
colours, as well aa in hia carnations ; which may be 
one great ca;ife of their preferving their original luftre 
even to this day. Frequently he painted in a fmall fize 
in oil, and often copied his own works in that man- 
ner. His fame began to be fomewbat obfcured, on the 
arrival of Vandyck in England ; and the civil war 
breaking out fome time after, induced- htm. to return 
to his own country, ^ere his paintings were in the ' 
higheftefteem«. He died in 1685. 

St JANUARIUS, the pattun^axnt of Naples,, 
where his head is occafionally carried in proceffion, in 
order. to. ftay the eraption of'Vefums. Thelique-^ 
fti^Uon of his blood is a famous miracle at Naples. 
The faint fuSered martyrdom, about the end of the ^ 
third century. When he was beheaded, a pious ladf 
of Naples caught about <an ounce of hia blood, which < 
has been cai^^y preferved in a bottle ever fincQ 
without having loft a fingle grain of its weight. Thia > 
of itfelf^ wcup it equally .demonftrabley .ought be coo-, 
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\Tniifwius hder^d at a greater mirade than the circumRance on 
JJanuMy. which the Neapoliuns lay the whole ftrefs, viz. that 
' the blood which has congealed, and acquired a folid 
form by age» is no fooner brought near the bead of 
the fittint, than* as a mark of veneration, it immediate* 
ly liqutfies. This experiment is made three different 
times every year, and is coniidered by the Neapoli* 
tans as a mirade of the firft magnitude. 

The fubftance in the bottle, which U «ihibited for 
the blood of the faint, has been fuppofed to be fome* 
thing naturally folid, but which meks with a fmall 
degree of heat. When it is firft brought ont of the 
cold chapel, it is in its natural folid ftatc; but when 
brought before the faint by the pried, and nibbed be- 
tween his warm hands, and breached upon for fome 
time, it meks.; and this is the whole myftery. But 
^Travels jM Dr'Moore*, though he confefferhimfelf unable toex- 
''''^»"" plain on what .pHnciple the U^Mch€ti<m depends, is 
convinced 'that it muft be fomething different from 
this : ** For he'liad it (he informs us) from the moft 
fatisfadory auchortty, from thofe who had opportuni- 
ties of knowing, -and- who believe no more in the mi- 
racle than the ftauncheft 'ProteAant, that this con* 
fftalcd mafs has fometimes4>een found in a liquid ftate 
m cold weather, before Ht ^was touched by the prieft, 
or brought near the head of the iaint ; and that, on 
other occafions, it has remained folid when brought 
before him, notwtthftanding all the efforts of the pneft 
to melt it. When this happens, the fuperftitious, 
which, at a very moderate calculation^ comprehends 
•"99 in 100 of the inhabitants of this city, are thrown 
into the utmoft conftemation, and are fometimes 
wrought up by their fears into a ftate of mind which 
is highly dangerous both to their civil and ecclefiaftical 
governors, it is true, that thib happens but feldom : 
'for, in general, the fubftance in the phial, whatever it 
may be, is in a folid form in the chapel, and becomes li- 
quid when brought before the faint : but as this is not 
•always the cafe, it affords reafon to believe, that what- 
ever may have been the cafe when this mirade or 
trick, call it which you pleafe, was firft exhibited, the 
principle on which it depends has fomehow or other 
been loft, and is not now underftood fully even by the 
priefis themfelves ; or elfe they ate not now fo expert 
as formerly, in preparing the fubftance which repre- 
fents the faint's blood, fo as to make it remain folid 
when it ought, and liquefy the inftant it is required." 
For the principle on which this pretended miracle is 
.performed, or the compofition by which it is or may 
be performed, fee Che-mi stry, n°8oo. 

The head and blood of the faint are kept in a kind 
of prefs, with folding doors of filver, in the chapel of 
. St Januarius bebnging to the cathedral church. The 
real liead is probably not fo frcfh, and well preferved, 
•as the blood. On that account, it is not expofed to 
the eyes of the public ; but is inclofed in a large filver 
buft, gilt and enriched with jewds of high value. This 
being what appears 10 the people, their idea of the 
-feint's features and complexion are taken entirely from 
4he buft. — ^The blood is k.ept in a fmaU repofitory by 
iifdf. 

. J/^NUAKY, the name of ibe iirft month of the 

year, according to the computation now uied in the 

'weft. The word is derived from the Latin ^oniftimtf, 

A name given it by the Romaas from Jjaousi one of 
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their diviaities* to whom they attributed two fafies, Isnay, 
becau£e on the one fide the firft day of January kx>ked i**"*- 
towards the new year, and on the other towards the ^ * 
old one. The word ffanuarhu vnj alfo be derived 
frcmjaiuui ** gate }" in regard this month being the 
firft, is, as k were, the gate of the year. 

January and February were introduced into the year 
^by Numa Pompiliua^ Romulus's year beginning in the 
month of March.— -The kalends, or firft day of this 
month, was under the protedioa of Juno, and in a 
peculiar niiaaner con(ecrated to Janus by an offering 
of a cake made of new meal and new fait, with new 
frankincenfe and new wine. On the firft day of Ja- 
nuary a beginning was made of every intended work, 
th^ Gonfuls deft too|c poffeffion of their office, who, 
with the flamens, offered facnfices and prayers for the 
profperity of the empire. On this day all animofities 
were fufpeaded, and friends gave and received new* 
year's gifts, called Siren£. On this day too the Ro* 
mans above all things took care to be merry and divert 
themfdves, and oftentimes fuch a fcene of drnnkennefs 
was exhibited, that they might with propriety enough 
have diftinguifhed it vrith the name oiAU-foeb day.* 

The Chriftians heretofore fafted on the firft day of 
January, by way of oppofition to the fupexftitions and 
debaucheries of the heathens. 

JANUS, in heathen wodhip, the firft king of Italy^ 
who, it is faid, received Saturn into his dominions, after 
his being driven from Arcadia by Jupiter. He tern* 
pered the manners of his fufajeds, and taught them ctri<- 
lity ; and from him they learned to improve the vine, 
to fow com, and to make bread. After his death, he 
Vas adored as a god. 

This deity was thongbt to prefide over all new un^ 
dertakings. Hence, in all facrifices, the firft libations 
of wine and wheat were ofiered to Janus, all prayers 
pre&ced with a fhort addrefs to him 4 and the firft 
month of the year was dedicated to and named from 
him. SeejANuaar. 

Janus was reprefented with two faces 'dther to de* 
note his prudence, or that he views at once the paft 
and approaching years ; he had a fceptre in his right 
hand, and a key in his left, to fignify his extenfivc an 
thority, and his invention of locks. 

Though this is properly a Roman deity, the abbe la 
Piuche reprefents it as derived from the Egyptians, 
who made known the rifing of the dc^-ftar, which o» 
pened their folar year, with an image with a key lo 
its hand, and two faces, one old and the other youngt 
to tipify the old and new year. 

Temple of jAnoSy in ancient hiftory, a fquare build 
ing at Rome (as fome fay) of entire brafs, ere^cd by 
Romulus, and fo large as to conuin a ftatue of Janus 
hwc feet high, with brazen gates on each fide, whicb 
were always kept open in time of war, and ftiut in time 
of peace. But the Romans were fo mnch engaged itt 
war, that this temple was ftmt only twice from the 
foundation of Rome till the mgn of Auguftus, and fix 
times afterwards. It was firft Oiat during the lon^ reign 
of Numa, who inftituted this ceremony. 2^ In the 
year of the city 5 19, after thp end of the firit Punic 
war. 3. By Auguftus after the battle of A6Uuai« in 
the year of Rome 725. 4. On Au^uftus^s return from 
the war which he had againft the Gantabrians in Spatn, 
in the 7ear of Rome 729. 5. Under the (ame emperor, in 

« 744> 
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744* about fife jtwrt before the biith of Cbrift* when t{on : 
^ there was a geneml peace throughout the whole Ro« 
mao eaapire, whtch bfted it years. 6. Under Nero, 
8i I. 7* Under Vefpaflan» 824. 8. Under Condaa- 
tiufy when, upon Magnenttus'a deaths he was left 
fole poffeflor of the empire, 1 105. Some difpute the 
anthority on which it is fatd to have been fliut by Con^ 
ftaotius^ and fay that the kft time of its being flint 
was under Gordtan, about the year of Rome 994. 
Virgil gives us a noble defcription of this cuftonit 
JEn. lib. iii. v<er. doy, &c. The origin of this cuttom 
"h not certainly known. 

Janus was alfo the name of a ftreet in Rome » iha- 
•bitcd for the moft part by banlcers and nfurers. It was 
§0 called from two flatues of Janus which were ereded 
there, one at the top. the other at the bottom, of the 
flreet. The top of the ftreet was therefore called ^a^ 
Mtf Swutnut, the bottom ^aatu Imutt and the middle 
Jamu MtSui* Hence liorace. Jib. i. £pift. i. 
' • Ii£C yanus/wHMtu ab imo ferdoctt* 
lud Sal. 5. LH. t.-^'^Pqfiquam 
omnis res mia JoMvm 

Ad meiSam fra&a ejt. ■ ■ 

JAPAN, a general name for a great number of 
tllands lying between the caftem coaft of Afia and the 
weftem one of America, and which all together form a 
large and potent empire. They extend from the 30th 
to the 41ft degree of latitude, and from the ijpth to 
the 147th of eaft' longitude. 

Were Sonth and North Britain divided by an arm of 
the fea, Japan might be moft aptly compared to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, with their refpedive fmaller 
iilands, peninfulasy bays» channels^ &c. all under the 
iame monarch. 

The Europeans call the empire Japan ; but the in- 
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thii circumflance, however* not onfly rendevs 
their wintcrrs exceifive cold, but the feafons more in- 
coaAant. They have great falb of ^w in winter, 
which are commonly fbUowed by hard frofts. The 
rains in fummer are very violent, efpectally in the 
months of June and July, which on that account arc 
called fat/uM^ or waberwntin. The country is al- 
fo much fubjed to dreadful thunders and lightnings^ 
•8 well as ftorms and hurricanes, which frequently do 
a ^eat deal of damage. 

The foiU though natumlly barren and moontainoui^ 
by the induftry of the inhabitants, not only fuppliea 
them with every neceflary of li&, but alfo fumiihcs 
other countries with them | producing, befides conn 
the fined and whiteft.rtce and other grains, with a 
great variety of firuiu, and vaft nnmbeis of cattle of 
all forts. Bolides rice, and a fort of wheat and bar- 
ley, with two forts of beans, they have Indian wheats 
millet, and feveral other kinds in ^reat abundance. 
Their feas, lakes, and rivers, abound with fiOi ; and 
their toountains, wood?, and if^ttfi%t are wdl ftocked 
with horfc8> elephants, deer, oxen, buffaloes, flicep, 
hogs, and other ufeful animals. Some of tlieir moun- 
tains aUb are enriched with mines of gold, filver, and 
copper, cxquifitely fiae, befides tin, lead, iron, and 
various other minerals and foffiks ; whilft others abound 
with feveral forts of marble and precious ftones. Of 
thefe BUHMitaiM, fome may be juftly ranked amoag 
the natural rarities of this country ; one, in particu- 
lar, in the great ifland of Niphon, is of fuch prods- 
gioua height as to be eafily feen forty leagues off at 
lea, though its diftance from the ihore is about eigk> 
teen. Some authors think it exceeds the fiunous Peak 
of Teneriffe ; b«t it may rather be called a clufter or 
group of momitains, among which are no lefa thaA 
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habitants Niphan^ from the greateft iilaad belonging eight dreadful volcanoes, burning with incredible furyv 
to it ; and the Chinefe C'^bon, probably on account of and often hying wafte the country round about them t 



its eaftern fituation ; the£: names fignifying, in both 
languages, the Bafis or Fomukimm of the Sun, It was 
ink difcovered by the Portuguefe about the year of 
Chrift 1542. 

Moft of the ifiands which compofe it are furroonded 
fvith fuch high craggy mountains, and fuch (hallow 
tind boifterous feas» that failing about them is extrense^ 
1 J dangerous ; and the creeks and bays are choaked 
up with fuch rocks, flielves, and iands, that it looks 
^M if Providence had defigned it to be a kind of little 
worM by itfelf. Thefe feas have likewife many dan- 
gerous whirlpoob, which are very difficult to pafa at 
low water, and will fuck in and fwaUow up the lai^ci 
veilels, and all that comes within the reach of their 
•vortex, daihing them agaiaft the rocks at the bottom ; 
hifomuch that fome of them are never feen again, and 
others thrown upon the furface at ibme miles diftance. 
Some of thefe whirlpools alfo make a noife terribk to 
bear. 

The Chinefe pretend that the Japan ifiands were 



but, to make fome amends, they afford great variety 
of medidnal waters, of different degrees oi heat;, one 
of thefe, mentioned by Vareni us, is faid to be as hot «f 
burning oil, and to fcorch and confume every thine 
thrown into it. 

The many brooks and rivers that liave their foutrei 
among the mountains^ form a great mimber of delight* 
fol cafcades, as weV as fome diwadfal cataraas. A- 
moag the great variety of trees in the forefts hen^ 
Che cedars exceed all of that kind through India, for 
ftraightnefs, height, and beauty. They abound kk 
moft of the ifiands, Specially the largeft. 

llieir feas, befides fifli, fornifh them with great quan- 
tities of red aad white coral, and fome pearls of gr«at 
value, befides a variety of fea»plants and (hells ; which 
laft are not inferior to thofe that arc brought from Am- 
boyna, the Moincci and other eafteriy iflandtt. 

The vaft quantity of fulphur with which moft of 
the Japan ifiands abound, makes them fubje^ to fre- 
quent and dreadful earthquakes. ITje inhabitants ai« 



firft peopled by themfehres : but it is more prc^iabk fo accuftomed to them, that they are fcarcely alarmed 



that the original iahabitants were a mixture of differ- 
ent nations, driven thither by thofe teaapeftnous feas, 
and at difiinieBt times. 

As thefe ifiands lie in the fifch and fixth cHmates, 
they would be much hotter in fuouncr than EngUnd, 
were not the heats refirefiied by the winds which conti- 
nually blow from the fea around theoa, and to which 
they are much eapofe^ bf tbe hcigte ^ ihcir fitun- 

Vol. IX. Part L o 



at any, unlefs they chance to be very terrible indeed* 
and lay whole towns in rains, which very often proves 
the cafe* On thefe occafions, they have ivcourfe to 
extraordinary facrifices, and ads of worihip, to their 
deities or deasons, according to the different notions 
of each fed, «ad fometiaMs even proceed to offer hu* 
man viatroa : but in this calii they only uke fome of 
the fikft and moft abMMkmed fcUowa they caa meet 
1 withy 
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JipMt* wiihf bedittfe they are only facrificed to the makro- 
^ lent deitiet. 

The reUgioD throughout Japan, it it well known, ii 
P^gan, fplit into fereral feds, who lire together in the 
gieateft harmonf . Every k&, has its own temples and 
priefts. The fpiritual emperor the Datri, is the chief 
of their religion. They acknowledge and honour a 
Supreme Being. The author of this relation (Dr 
Thunberg) faw two temples of the God of gods of a 
majeftic height. The idol that reprefented this sod 
was of eOded wood, and of fo {prodigious a fize, Uiat 
upon his hands fix perfons might fit in the Japanefe 
fiiihion ; his flioulders were five toifes broad. In the 
other temple, the infinite power of this god was repre- 
fented by uttle gods to the number of 531 333> all land- 
ing round the great idol that reprefented God. The 
pnefts, who are numerous in every temple, have nothing 
to do but to clean the pavement, light the hmps, and 
drtls the idol with flowers. The temples are open to 
every body, even to the Hollanders $ and in cafe they 
are in want of a lodging in the fuburbs, when they go 
to the court of Jedo, they are entertained with hofpi- 
taUty in thefe temples. 

Chriftianity, if ropery deferves that name, had once 
made a confiderable progreft in this country, in confe 
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their converts a perfecution which hath not its'panBel 
in hiftory, whereby the reUg^ion they preached, and all ^ 
thofe that profeffed it, were in a few years time entirely 
exterminated." — The fathers had made a progreis (o 
great, that the princes of Bungu, Arima, and Omura, 
who had been baptized, ** fent, in the year 1582, Ibme 
of their neareft relations, with letters and preients, to 
pay homage to the then pope, Gregory XIII. and to 
aflure his holinefs of their filial fiibmiffion to the church ; 
an account of which moft celebrated embafly hath been 
men in the works of that incomparable hiftorian 
Thaunus, and by many other Roman catholic writers." 
But notwithflbsnding this pleafinpr profped, the em- 
peror, anno f c86, iffued proclamations for the fuppref- 
fion of the religion, and the perfiscution began. This, 
however, at fim had not that effed which the govern- 
ment* expefted { for though, according to the letters of 
the Jefuits, 20,570 perfons fufiered death for the faith 
of Chrift in the year 1590 only, yet in 1591 and 1592, 
when all the churchea were adually (hut up, they made 
1 2,000 new converts. The bufinels v^as finally coi^ 
duded hy the maflacre at Simabara, about the year 
1640. The reafons of the emperor's proclamations^ 
malung it death to embrace the religion, were aa 
follows: 1. The new religion occafioned confider- 
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quence of a miffion conduced by the Portu^uefe and able alterations in the Japanefe church, and was preju- 
Spanifli Jefuits ; amongft whom the famous fiunt Fran* dicial in the hiebeil degree to the heathen clergy, a. It 



ds Xavier was employed, but foon relinquifiied the fer^ 
vice. There were alfo fome Francifcan friars of Spain 
engaged at laft. The Jefuits and friars were fupplied 
from Goa, Macao, and the Manilhas. At firft the un- 
dertaking proceeded with the moft rapid fucccfs, but 
ended at laft in the moft tragical manner, all owing to 
the pride and haughtinefii, the mifcondu6fc, rapacity, 
and fenfelefs extravagant confpiracy of thefathers againft 
the ftate. This folly and madnefs produced a penecu- 
tion of 40 years duration, terminated by a moft hor- 
?ible and bloody mai&cre,.not to be paraQded in htf- 
tory. After this the Portuguefe, as likewife the Chri- 
ftian religion, were totally expelled the country, and 
the moft effedud means taken for preventing their re- 
turn. The natives are for this purpofe prohibited from 
going out of the country ; and dl foreigners are exdu- 
ded m>m an open and free trade } for as lo the Dutch 
and Chinefe, under which hft name fome other eaftem 
nations go thither, they are (hut up whilft they remain 
there, and a moft ftri^ wiatch is fet upon them, infomuch 
that they are no better than prifoners ; and the Dutch, 
it is faid, to obtdn a privilege even fo far, declared 
themfelves is he no Chnflkmsy htt Dutcbmem. This ca- 
lumny, however, Dr Kempfer has endeavoured to wipe 
cff» but not dtogether to fatisfafton. 

It was about the year of Chrift I549» or fix years af- 
ter the fiiA difcovery, that the fathers of the fociety ar- 
rived there, being induced by the favourable reprefen- 
tations of a young Japanefe who had fled to Goa. 
« Till the year 1625, or near 1630, the Chriftian reli- 
gion ipread through moft of the provinces of the em- 
pire, many of the princes and lords opedy embradng it; 
and '^ there was very good reafon to hope, that within 
a (hort conpafs of time the whole empire wodd have 
been c<yiverted to the frith of our Saviour, had not the 
ambitious views, and the impatient endeavours of the 
fathers to reap the temporal as well as the foiritud 
fruiu of their care and labpur, ib provoked the hipremc 
majeftj^ gf th« ^mgnK ai to niife againft thesadEblves aod 



was feared the innovation in religion might be attended 
with fatd confequences even in regard to the fick ; but 
what more immediately gave rife to them wa^ as the 
Japanefe of credit confe(&d to Dr Kempfer, pride and 
covetoufnefs ) pride among the great ones, and cove- 
toufnefs in people of lefs note ; the fpiritud fiithera 
aiming not only at the fdvation of their fouls, but ha- 
ving an eye alfo to thdr money and binds, and the mer- 
chants difpofing of thdr goods in the moft ufiurious and 
unreafonable manner. To confine ourfdves to the cler- 
gy here : they ** thought it beneath their dignity to walk 
on foot any longer ; nothing would ferve them but they 
muft be carried about in ftately chdrs, mimicking the 
pomp of the pope and his cardinals at Rome. They not 
only put themfelves on an equd foot with the greateft 
men of the empire, but, fwdled with ecdefiafticd pride^ 
fancied that even a fuperior rank was nothing but their 
due. It one day happened, that a Portusuefe bi(hop 
met upon the road one of the counfdlors of ftate on his 
way to courL The haughty prehte would not order 
his ckdfe to be ftopped, in order to alight and to pay 
his refpeds to this great auin, as is ufud in that couop 
try ; but, without taking any notice of him, nay indeed 
without (hovring him fo much as common marks of ci- 
vility, he very Contemptuoufly bid his men carry him 
by. The great man, exafperated at fo ^ga^ an affront, 
thenceforward bore a mortd hatred to the Portuguefe^ 
and, in the height of his juft refentment, made his com- 
phunt to the emperor himfdf, with fuch an odious pic- 
ture of the infolence, pride, and vanity of this nation^ 
aa he expeded codd not but raife the emperor's utmoft 
indignauoa.y This happened in 1566. The next year 
the periecujtion began anew, and a 6 perfons, of the num- 
ber whereof were two foreign Jefdts, and feverd other 
fathers of the FVancifcan order, were executed on. the 
crofs. The emperor Jtojas had ufurped the crown on 
his pupil Tidajoriy who, as likewifie the cieater part of 
his court and party, had been dthec Chriftians them- 
fdvesi or at Icaft very favourably 'mixasA to that reK- 
6 gioni 
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}!iptn. |ion, to that reafons of ^te iBiglitily to«t)pcrated to 
^ forward the perfecotion. 

Some Francifcan friare, whom the goveroor of the 
Manilhas had fent as bis ambaffiidon to the emperor of 
Japan, were guilty at this time of a moft imprudent 
ftep : they* during the whole time of their abode in the 
tountrji preached openly in the ftreets of Macao where 
they refidcd ; and of their own accord built a church, 
contrary to the imperial commands, and contrary to the 
adrioe and eamcft foltcitations of tbe Jefuits. 

Some time aTter, a difcoTery of a dangerous confpi- 
tacy, which the fathers, and the yet remaining adhe- 
tents of their religion, entered into againft the perfon 
of the emperor, as a heathen prince, put a finiihing 
ftroke to the a£Bur, and haftened the fentence which 
was pronounced foon after, that tie PortviuefiJhouU/or 
ever be hanifhed the tmpcrw^t Jommiom ; for till then the 
ftate feemed defirous to fpare the merchants and fecular 
perfons, for the purpofe of continuing trade and com- 
merce with them, wnich was looked upon as an affair 
independent of religion. The affair of the confpiracy 
was as folk>ws : the Dutch had had an eye to the trade 
of Japan before 1600, and in 161 1 had liberty of a 
free commerce granted them by the imperial kttera 
patentiL >o^ had actually a faAory at Firando. The 
Dutch were then a^ war with Spain, which was then 
fovereign of the Fortuguefe dominions ; fo that it was 
natural for them to be trying to fupplant them. The Por- 
tuguefe, on their part, made ufe of all malidoua in* 
tentions to blacken their charaden, calling them re- 
bels and pirates, whence it was natural for the Dutch 
to endeafour to clear, and* even to revenge, themfelves. 
Now they ** took an homeward-bound Portueuefe fhip 
near the Cape of Good Hope, on board of which they 
found fome traiterous letten to the king of Portugal, 
written by one captain Moro, who was chief of the 
Portuguefe in Japan, bimfelf a Japanefe by birth, and 
8 great zealot for the Chriftian religion. The Dutch 
took fpecial care to deliver the faid letters to their pro- 
tedor the prince of Firando, who communicated them 
without lofs of time to the governor of Nagafaki, a 
great friend to the Portuguefe. Captain Moro having 
been taken up, boldly, and with great affurance, denied 
the fii6b, and fo did all tbe Portuguefe then at Nagafa- ' 
ki. However, neither the governor's favour, nor their 
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and the rather, Gnoe the Arid imperial orden odtwith^ 
ftandtng, they did not leave off prirately to bring over 
more ecdefianics. Accordingly, in the year 1637, ai» 
imperial proclamation was feat to the governora of Na- 
ga&ki, with orden to fee it put in execution* It waa 
then the empire of Japan was (hut for ever both to fo- 
reigners and natives. 

Now, although the governora of Nagafaki, on receipt 
of thefe commands, t<^ care they ihould be obejred» 
yet the diredon <mF the Portuguefe trade maintained 
themfelves in Japan two yean longer, hoping to obtain 
leave to ftay in the iHand of Defima, and there to con- 
tinue their trade. But they found themfelves at bft 
wholly difappointed | for the emperor was refolved to 
get rid of them j and on affurance given him by the 
Dutch Eaft India company that they would fupply for 
the foture what commodities had been imported by the 
Portuguefe, he declare^ the Portuguefe and the CaAi- 
lians, and whoever belonged to them, enemies of the 
empire, foibiddtng the importation of even the goods 
of their country, Spani(h wines only excepted, for the 
ufe of the court. And thus the Portuguefe loft their 
profitable trade and coomierce with Japan, and were 
topdly expelled the countrr before the latter end of the 
year 1639 or 1640 ; and thus ended the fruitlefs popifli 
miifion in this empira, for the Portuguefe have never been 
able to reflore themfelves $ and the Dutch have it not in 
their power to do any one. thing in favour of religion* 
were they fo inclined ; but, as it appears, they are very 
indifferent as to that, and are in but little credit with 
the Japanefe. 

According to Dr Thunberg's refcarches, the Japa^ 
nefe have never been fubdued by any foreign power, 
not even in the moft remote periods ; their chronidea 
contain fuch accounts of their valour, as one would ra* 
ther incline to confider as fiibulous inventions than ac- 
tual occurrences, if .later ages had not fumiftied equal 
ftriking proofs of it. When the Tartars, for the firft 
time in 799, had over- run part of Japan, and when, af- 
ter a confiderable time had ebpfed, their fleet was do- 
ftroyed by a violent ftorm in the courfe of a fingle 
night, the Japanefe general attacked, and fo totally de- 
feated his numerous and brave enemies, that not a fingla 
perfon furvived to return and carry the tidings of fuch 
an unparalleled defeat. In like manner, when the Ji 
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conftant denial, were able to clear them, and to keep off panefe were again, in i a8i, invaded by the warlike Tar* 
the cloud which was ready to break over their heads, tan, to the number of 240.000 fighting men, they gain* 
" ' ' "^ " ' The ' ' " ■ 



Hand and feal convinced them ; the letter vras fent up 
to court, and captain Moro feotenced to be burnt alive 
•n a pale, which was executed accordingly. This let* 
ter laid open the whole plot which the Japanefe Chri- 
ilians, in conjondion with the Portuguefe, had laid 
againft the emperor's life and throne ; the want tliey 
K^od in of (hips and foldiers, which were promifed them 
from Portagal ; the names of the Japanefe princes con- 
cerned in the confpiracy ; and laftiy, to crown all, the 
expefiation t>f the papal bleffing. This difcovery nude 
by the Dutch vras afterwards confirmed by another let- 
ter written by the faid captain Moro to th;^ Portu- 
guefe government at Macao, which was intercepted and 
brought to Japan by a Japanefe ihip." 

Confidering this, and the fufpidons which the court 
had then already conceived againft the Portuffuefe, it 
was no difficult matter thoroughly to ruin the httle cre- 
dit and bwovac they had as yet been aUe to prefenre | 



ed a yi6toTj equally complete. Tbe extirpation of the 
Portuguefe, and with them of the Ghriftiafi religion^ 
towards the beginning of the 1 7th century, as already 
mentioned, was fo complete, that foarce a veftige can 
now be difcerned of its ever having exifted there. 

With refpe^ to the government of thefe iflanda, it 
is and has been for a long time monarchical ; thoi^ 
formerly it feems to have been fplit into a great nnm- 
bcr of petty kingdoms, which were at length all fwal* 
lowed by one. The imperial dignity had been ca« 
joyed, for a confiderable lime before the year 1500^ 
by a regular fucceifiop of princes, under the title of 
iiarotf a name fuppofed to have been derived from 
Dairo the head of that family. Soon after that 
epoch, fuch a dreadful civil war broke out, and lafted 
fo many years, that the empire was quite ruined. Da* 
ring tbeiie diftraAions and confofions, a common (oU 
dier, by name Taydcoy, a perfon of obfcure births 
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Jf^ hat «f tn enterprifinff genius, found mcnili to raife 
himfelf to the iaaperal dignity ; bavingt in little more 
tbiQ three years time, by an uncommon Aiare of gocKi 
fortune, fubdued all his competitors and opponaeti, 
and r^uced all their cities and caftles* The dairo, 
not being in -« ^condition to obftrud or put a ftop 
to his progrefs, was forced to fubmit to his terms } 
and might peihaps have been condemned to mnch 
harder, had not Tayckoy been apprehenfive left his 
foldiors, who (UU revered their ancient natural mo* 
narch, flionld have revolted in his favour. To prevent 
this, he granted him the fupreme power in all religious 
matters, with great privileges, honours, and revenues 
annexed ta it ; whOfl bimfelf remaioed invefted with 
die whole civil aud military power, and was ackaow* 
ledged and proclaimed king of Japan. This great re* 
Yoltttion happened in 15179 and Tayckoy reigned fe* 
veral years with great wifdom aqd traaquilUty ; during 
which he made many wholeforae laws and regidations, 
which ftill fubfift, and arc much admired to this day. 
At his death, he left the crown to his foo Tayckof* 
frma, then a minor ; but the treacherous prince under 
vhofe ffuardiaafhip he was left deprived him of his 
life be&re he came of age. By this murder^ the 
erown pafled to the family of Jejairama, in which it 
^Lill continues. Tayckoy and his iucceflbrs have con* 
tented themfelves with the tide of aiBof which, under 
the datros, was that of prime minifter, whofc office is 
now fupprefFed ; fo that the cubo, in all fecuhr oon- 
ccras, u quite as abfolute and defpotic, and has as 
cxteniive a power over the lives and fortunes of all his 
fubjeds, from the petty kings down to the loweft per- 
sons, as ever the dairos had. The dairo refidcs con- 
ftantly at Meaco, and the cubo at Jeddo. 

The inhabitants of Japan are well- grown, agile, and 
a&tve, and at the fame time ftout limbed, though they 
do not equal in ftrength the northern inhabitants of 
Europe. The colon r of the face is commonly yellow; 
which fomt times varies to brown, and fometimes to 
white. The inferior fort, who during their wotk in 
fiimmer have often the upper parts of the body naked» 
are fun burnt and browner; wome&of diftinfUon, who 
sever go uncovered into the open air, are perfedlly white. 

The national chara£lcr confifts in intell^eacc and 
prudence, frankncis, obedience, and pohteneis, good* 
■ature and cirility, cnriofity, tnduftry, and dexterity^, 
economy and fbbriety, hsurdinefs, cleanlincfs, judice, 
and uprightacfs, honefty and fidelity $ in being alCa 
aaiftniAful, fupcrftitioas, haughty, refenlful, biave, and 
ifivinctble. 

In aU its tranfitdiaasi the nation Skomt great iateW 
ligencc, and aaa by no means be numbered among the 
Javagc and nneiiilixed,. bat rather is to be placed a^ 
moBf the poliflied. The prefent mode of goncnuBcnt, 
admnrable flcill m agriculture, fpariag mode of lift^ 
way of tmding with foreigners^ mantt&dures, 8u* 
afi>rd convincing proofs of their cunniag,^ firmneis» 
and intrepid conrage. Here there are no appearances 
«f that vanity fo common aaaoag the Aiiatics and A* 
fricans, of adorning thcasfelvea with Aiells, giaft-beads, 
and poliihed.nictal plates: neither are they food^of 
the ufek6 European oraamems o£ gold and filver laoe» 
jewels, See* bat are careful to provide tbemfdies from 
the prodoAiona- of their own country with neatdoatbs 
wtU uftcd foody and'good wtajoos. 
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Their curiofitj Is exccffive ; nothimr ioported by Jipm- 
the Europeans efcapes it. They afk tor informatioo '-"nr* 
concerning every article, and their queftlons cootinae 
till they become wearifome. It is the phyfician, a^* 
mong the traders, that is alone regarded as learDed^ 
and particularly during the journey to court and tbe 
refidence at Jeddo, the capital of the empire, that he 
is regarded as the otaclc, which they truft can give re-; 
fponi'es in all thingSi whether in mathematics, geo^ 
graphy, pbyiics, chemillry, {pharmacy, zoology, bo^ 
tany, medicine, &c. 

Economy has its peculiar abode in Japan. It is a 
virtue admired as well in the emperor's palace as in the 
meaneft cottage. It makes thofe of fmall pofieffioas 
conteat with their little, and it prevents the abundance 
of the rich from overflowing in exccfs and voluptuouf<» 
nefs. Hence it happens, that what in other countries 
is called fcarcity and famine, is unknown here 1 and 
that, in fo very populous a ftate, fcarce a perfon in ne* 
oeffity, or^a beggar, (hould be found. 

The names of families, and of fingle perfons, are 
under very different regulations from ouis. The fa* 
mily name is never changed, but is never ufed in or^ 
binary conterfation, and only when they fign fome 
writing ; to which they alfo for the moft part affi& 
their feaL There is alfo this peculiarity! that the 
furname is always pUced firft ; juft as in botanical 
books the generic name is always placed before the 
fpecific name. The pnenomen is always ufed in ad- 
dreffing a perfon ; and it is changed feveral times i» 
the courfe of life. A child receives at birth from its 
parents a name, which is retained till it has itfelf a 
fon arrived at maturity. A perfon again changes his 
name when he is invefted with any office; as alfo wlien 
be is advanced to an higher truli : fbme, as emperors 
and princes, acquire a new name after death. The 
names of aromen are lefs variable ; they are ia general 
borrowed from the moft beautiful flowers. 

Af^er marriage, the wife is confined to her own 
apartment, from whence (he hardly ever ftirs, except 
once a- year to the funeral-ritcs of her family ; aor is 
Ihe permitted to fee any man, except perhaps fome 
▼ery near relation, and that as feldom as can be. The 
wives, as well as in Cluna and other parts' of the eaft> 
bring no portion with them, but are rather bought by 
the huibaod of their parents and relations. The bride- 
groom moft commonly fees bis bride for the firft time 
upon her being brought to his boufe from the place of 
the nuptial ceremony : for in- the temple where it ia 
performed flte is covered-over with a veil, which reachea 
from the head to the feet. A hufband can put his wivea 
to a more or lefs fevere death, if they give him the leaft 
caafe of jcalonfy, by bemg ieen barely to oonverfe witb 
aaother man, or fafferiag oac to comeiato their apart* 



The drcfs of the Japancfe deferves» more than that 
of any other people, the name of national ; iince they 
are not only different from that of all other men, but 
are ahb of the fame form in all ranks, from the m»» 
aavd^ to his mcanefl. fubfc^, as well as id hoik fexes^ 
and what exceeds all credibilityy they have not beea 
dtered^r at lesft 2444,yeass. Thsy nniverfally con- 
fift of nigbt*goww^ BUide long mid wide, of which (e* 
imalare worn at once by all ranks and all ageSi The* 
msre diftiag^oidMd and tbe tich bate them of the 
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J^<«L fioeft Rlk ( th€ poorer ton of cotton. ThoCs of tli€ fHppcri# 
— i' — ^ womgn rcack down to the ground^ and fometioiet 
have a train ; in the men, they reach dowe to the 
hcelt: travellers, foldlers, . and labourer*^ either tuck 
them op» or wear them only down to the kneea. Tht 
kahit of the oiea is generally of one colour ; the wo* 
men have theirs variegated and frequently with flowera 
of gold interwoven. In fummery they are cither with- 
out lining, or have hot a thin one ; in winter they are 
ftuffed to a great thicknefs with ootton or filk* The 
sen Seldom wear a great number 1 but the women 
thirty, fifty, or more, all fo this, that they fcarce to- 
gether amount to five pounds. The undermoft &rves 
tor a (hirt, and is therefore either white or blue, and 
£mr the mott part thin and tranfpareot. AU thefe 
gowns are fattened round the waift with a belt« which 
in the men are about a hand's- breadth, in the women 
about a foot ; of fuch a length that they go twice 
round the waiil, and afterwards are tied in a knot with 
nany ends and bows. The knot, particularly among 
the fiur fex, is very cosfpicuous, and immediately in- 
forms the fpedator whether they art married or not. 
The unmarried have it behind, on their back; the 
married before. In this belt the men &% their iabres, 
£uas, pipe, tobacco, and medicine boxea. In the neck 
the gowDS are always cut round, without a collar \ 
tbey therefore leave the neck bare | nor is it covered 
with cravat, cloth, or any thing elfe. The fleeves are 
always ill- made, and out of all proportion wide : at 
die opening before, they are half (ewed up, fo that 
they form a fack, in which the hands can be put in 
oold weather ; they alfo ferve for a pocket. Girls in 
particular have their Beeves (b lonjp^ that they reach 
down to the ground. Such is the mnplicity of their 
habit, that they are Joon dreifed; and to undrels, 
they need only open their girdle and draw in their 



As the gowns, from tlieir length, keep the thighs 
mnd legs warm, there is no oocafioa for blockings ;. 
nor do they uie them in all the empire. Among 
poorer perfons on a journey, and among foldiers, who 
^ve not fuch long gowns, one £ees buflcins of cotton^ 
Shoes, or, more properly fpeaking, flippers, are, of all 
tluit is worn by the Japanefe, the fimpltft» the mean- 
rft, and the moft miferabk, though in general ufe a* 
moDg high and low, rich and poor. They are made 
of interwoven rice- ft raw; and fometimes, for perfons 
of diftin£lion, of reeds fplit very thin. They conUft 
only of a ible, without upper -leathers or quarters. 
Before, there pafles over, tranfterftly, a bow of linen, 
of a finger's breadth : firom the point of the (hoe to 
this bow goes a thin round band, which running with- 
in the great toe, ferves to keiep the ihoe fixed to the 
foot, l^e ikoe being without quarters. Aides, during 
walking, like a flipper. Travellers have three bands 
of twitted ftraw, by wliidi they fatten the flioe to the 
foot and leg, to prevent its falung ofil The Japanefe 
never enter their houfes with fhoes, but put them off 
in the entrance. This precaution is taken for the 
fake of their neat carpets. Daring the time the 
Dutch refide in Japan, as they have fpmettmes occa- 
fion to pay the natives vifits in their houfes, and as 
they have their own apartment at the fadory covered 
with the faooe fort of carpets, they do not wear Euro- 
pean ihoeS|.bat have in their fiead rcd^ green^ 01 bhck 
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which can eafily be put off at entering in. 
They, however, wear ttockings, with fkocs of cotton, ^ 
fattened by buckles. Thcfc ttioes are made in Japan,- 
nnd may be waihed whenever they become dirty. 

The way of dreffing the hair is not lefs peculiar to 
this peopltf, and leb univcrially prevalent among them, 
than the nfe of their k>ng gowns. The men {£ive the 
head from the forehead to the neck ; and the hair re- 
maining on the temples, and in the nape, is well be- 
fraeared with oil, turned upsrards, and then tied with 
a white paper thread, which is wmpped round feveral 
times. The ends of the hair beyond the head, are 
cut crofsways, about a finger's length being left. 
This partf after being patted together with oil, is bent 
in fuch a manner that the point is brought to the 
crown of the head ; in jwhich fituation it is fixed by 
palling the fame thread round it once. Women, ex«- 
cept fuch as happen to be feparated from their fauf* 
bands, fliave no part of their head. 

The head is never covered with hat or bonnet in 
winter or in fuouner, except when they are on a jour- 
ney ; and then they ufe a conical hat, made of a fort 
of grafs, and fixed with a ribband. Some travelling 
women, who are met with on the roads, have a bonnet* 
like a fliavingbafon inverted on the head, which is 
made of cloth, in which gold is interwoven. On other 
occafions, their naked heads art preferved, both from 
rain and the fun, by umbrellas. Travellers, moreover, 
have a fort of riding»coat^ nude of thick paper oiled. 
They are worn by the upper fervants of princes, and.^ 
the fuite of other .travellers. Dr Thunberg and his. 
fellow-travellers, during their journey to court, were. 
obliged to provide fuch for their attendanu when they 
paffed through the place where they are made. 

A Japanefe always has his armr painted on one or. 
more of bis garments, efpecially on thelong and fhort 
gowns, on the fleeves, or between the flioulders ; fo 
that nobody can ileal them | which otherwife might 
eafily happen in a country where the cbthes are fo 
much alike in ftuff, fliape, and &zt. 

The weapons of the Japanefe confift of ^ a bow and 
arrow, fabre, faalbert, and muflcet. The bows are- 
very large, and the arrows long, as in China. When 
the bows are to be bent and dtfcharged, the troop al- 
ways refts on one knee, which hinders them making a - 
fpeedy difcbarge. In the fpring, the troops aiFcmble 
to praAife (hooting at a mark. Muikets are not ge- 
neral ; Dr Thunberg only faw thent in the hands of 
perfons of diftin^on, in a feparate and elevated part 
of the audience room. The barrel is of the common 
length ; but the ftock is very fhort, and there is a 
match in tlie lock. The fafai^ is their principal and 
bett weapon, which is univerfally worn, except by the 
peafants. They are commonly a yard long, a little: 
crooked, and thi<^ in the back. The blades ate of an « 
incomparable goodnefs, and the old ones are in very 
high efteemr They are far fuperior to the Spanifli > 
blades fo celebrated in Europe. A tolerably thick 
nail is eafily cut in two without any damage to the 
edge ; and a man, according, to the account of the Ja* 
panefe, may be cleft afuader. A. feparate fafh it never- 
ufed, but the fword is ftuck < in .the belt, on the left- 
fule, with the edge upwards, which to a European ap-- 
pears ridiculous. All perfons in office wear two fuch • 
fabres, one of their own, and the other tht /word of, 
4r t ♦ #cr, - 
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7» »t it 18 called | the latter is always the longer. 

ioth are worn in the belt on tke fame fide, and fo 

. difpofed 88' to crofs each other. When they are fit* 

ting, they have their fword of ofice laid on one fide 

or before them. 

The fciences art very far from havingarrived at the 
fame height in Japan as in Europe. The hiftory of 
^e country is, notwithftanding, more authenticf 
perhaps, than that of any other country ; and it is 
'ftudiedy without diftin6tiott» by ail. Agriculture^ 
which is confidered as the art moft neceflary, and 
moft conducive to the fopport and profperity of 
the kingdom, is no where in the world brought to 
fuch perfe6Uon as here ; where neither civil nor foreign 
war, nor emigration, dimidifhes population ; and where 
a thought is never entertained, either of getting pof- 
feffion of other countries, or to import the ufeleis and 
often hurtful produ6iion8 of foreign lands ; but where 
the utmoft care is taken that no turf lies uncultivated, 
and no produce of the earth unemployed. Aftronomy 
18 purfoed and refpedied ; but the natives are unablci 
without the aid of Chinefe, and fometimes of Dutch al* 
manacks, to form a true kalendar^ or calculate an e- 
'clipfe of the fun or moon within minutes and feconds. 
Medicine has neither arrived, nor is it likely to arrive, 
at any degree of perfc6iion. Anatomy is totally un* 
known ; the knowledge of difeafes imperfefk, intri- 
cate, and often fabulous. Botany, and the knowledge of 
medicines, conftitute the whole of their ikilL They 
tife only fimples ; and thefe generally in diuretic and 
diaphoretic decodions. They are unacquainted witk 
•compound medicines. Their phyficians idways indeed 
frel the pulfe ; but they are very tedious, not quitting 
it for a quarter of an hour ; befides, they examine firft 
one, and then the other arm, as if the blood was not 
driven by the iarae heart to both ptilfes. Befides thofe 
•difeafes which they have in common with other coun- 
tries, or peculiar to themfdves, the venereal difeafe is 
very frequent, which they only underftood how to al- 
leviate by decodiens, thought to purify the blood. 
&Hv4tion, which their phyficians have heard mention- 
ed by the Dutch furgeons, appears to them extremely 
formidable, both to conduft and to undergo i but they 
have lately learned the art of employing the fublimate 
with much fuccef3.-^Jarifprudence is roc an extenfive 
fiudy in Japan. No country has thinner law-books, 
or fewer judges. Explanations of the law, and advo- 
cates, are things altogether unknown | but no where, 
perhaps, are the laws more certainly put in force, 
without refped to perfons, without partiality or vio- 
lence. They are very ftrid, and law-fuiti very (hort. 
The Japanefe know little more of phyfics or chemi- 
ftry than what they have learned of late years of the 
Europeans. ^ 

Their computation of time takes its rife from Min^o, 
or 66o years before Chrift. The year is divided ac- 
cording to the changes of the moon ; fo that fome 
years confift of twelve, and others of thirteen months | 
■and the beginning of the year falls out in February 
or March. They have no weeks confiding of feven 
days, or of fix working days and a holiday ; but the firft 
and fifteetith day of the month ferve for a holiday. 
On thefe days no work is done. On new- year's- day 
they go round to wifli one another a new year, with 
iheir whole faoiilieSi <hi in white and blue chequered^ 
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their holiday drefs ; and they reft almoft the whole ol 
the firft month. ^ The day is divided only into twelve ^ 
hours ; and in this divifion they are direded th^ whole 
year by the rifing and fetting of the fun. They redkon 
fix o'dock at the lifing, and ^x like«*ife at the fetting 
of the fun. Mid-day and mid- night are always at 
nine. Time is not meafured by clocks or homv 
glafles, but with burning matches, which are twifted 
together like ropes, and divided by knots. When the 
match is burnt to a knot, which indicates a certain 
portion of time dapfed, notice is given during the 
day, by ftriking the bells of the temples ; and in the 
nightf by the watchmen ftriking two boards againft 
one another. A child is always reckoned a year old 
at the end of the year of his birth, whether this hap* 
pen at the beginning or the clofe. A few days after 
the beginning of the year, is performed the horrid 
ceremony of trampling on images reprefenting the 
crofs and the Virgin Mary with her child. The 
images are of melted copper, and are faid to be fcarce 
a foot in height. This ceremony is intended to im- 
press every individual with hatred of the Chriftian 
do6lrine, and the Portuguefe, who attempted to in- 
troduce it there ; and alto to difcover whether there 
is any remnant of it left among the Japanefe. It is 
performed in the places where the Chriftians chiefly 
refided. In Nagalaki it lafts four days; then the 
images are conveyed to the circumjacent places, and 
afterwards arc laid afide againft the next year. Every- 
perfon, except the Japanefe governor and his atten* 
danis, even the (malleft child, muft be prefent ; but 
it is not true, as fome have pretended, that the Dutch 
are alfo obliged to trample on the image. Overfeera 
are appointed in every place, which afiemble the peo- 
ple in companies in certain houfes, call over the name 
of every one in his turn, and take care that every 
thing goes on properly* The children, not yet aUe 
to walk, have their feet placed upon it ; older per- 
fons paTs over it from one fide of the room to the other. 

The Japanefe are much addlAed to poetry, mufic^ 
and painting ; the firft is faid to be grand as to the 
ftyle and imagery^ loftinefs, and cadence; but, Uke 
that of the Chinefe, is not eafiiy underftood or relifii- 
ed by the Europeans. The fame may be faid of their 
mufic, both vocal and inftrumental ; the heft of which, 
of either kind, would hardly be tolerable to a nice 
European ear. 

They pretend, like the Chinefe, to have been the 
inventors of printing from time immemorial, and theii* 
method is the fame with theirs,, on wooden blocks ; but 
they excel them in the neatnefs of cutting them, as 
well as iR the goodnefs of their ink and paper. They 
likewife lav claim to the invention of gunpowder ; and 
are vaftly fuperior to the Chinefe in the ufe of all fort9 
of fire-arms, efpecially of artillery, as well as the curi- 
oufnefsof their fire- wot ks. 

Their manner of writing is much the fame as that 
of the Chinefe, viz. in columns from top to bottom, 
and the cdumns beginning at the right and ending at 
the left hand. Their charaders were alfo originally 
the fame, but now differ contiderably. 

Their language hath fome affinity with the Chinefe, 
though it appears from its various dialeds to have been 
a kind of compound of that and other languages, de- 
rived from the various nations that firft peopled thofo 
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JnfasL iilaiida. It is not onty vtry regular, poUte, elegant^ on horfcback. 
^ » and copioiUy but abounds with a great Tariety of fy- 
nonyma» adapted to the nature of the fubjed they are 
upoui whether fublime» £uniliar» or low ; and to the 
qindity» age, and fez, both of the fpeaker and perfon 
ipoken to« 

The Japanefe are commonly very ingenious in moft 
handicraft trades ; and excel even the Chinefe in fe- 
deral manufadnres, particularly in the beauty, good* 
nefs, and variety of their filks, cottons, and other 
fluffs, and in their japan and porcelain wares* No 
eaftern nation comes up to them in the tempering and 
febricating of fcymitars, fwords, mufkets, and other 
fnch vreapons* 

The Japanefe architc6iure is much in the fame tafte 
and ftyle as that of the Chinefe. efpecially as to their 
temples, palaces, and other public buildings ; but in 
private ones they affedk more plainnefs and neatneb 
than (how« Thefe laft are ot wood and cement, 
conMing of two ftories: they dwell only in the lower; 
the upper chamber ferving for wardrobes* The rooft 
are covered with rufh-mats three or four inches thick. 
In every houfe there is a fimaD court, ornamented with 
trees, (hrubs, and flower-pots ; as likewife with a place 
for bathing. Chimnies are unknown in this country, 
although tare is needed from the cold month of Odo- 
ber till the end of March. They heat thttr rooms 
with charcoal contained in a copper ftove, which they 
fit round. Their cities are generally fpacious, having 
each a prince or governor refiding in them. The ca- 
pital of Jedo is 2 1 French leagues in circumference. 
Its ftreets are ftraight and large. There are gates at 
little diflances, with an extremely high ladder, which 
they afcend to difcover fires. Villages differ firom 
cities in having but one ftreet ; which often extends 
feweral leagues. Some of them are fituated fo near 
each other, that they are only feparated by a river or 
B bridge. The pnncipal furniture of the Japanefe 
confifts in ftraw-mats, which ferve them for feats and 
beds ; a fnudl table for every one who choofes to eat 
is the only moveable. The Japanefe fit always upon 
their hams. Before dinner begins, they make a pro* 
found bow and drink to the health of the guefis. 
The women eat by themfelves. During the Courfss, 
they drink a glafs of fakki, which is a kind of beer 
made of rice kept conftantly warm ; and they drink at 
eaph new morfel. Tea and fakki are the moft favou- 
rite drink of this people ; wine and fpirits are never 
ufed, nor even accepted when offered by the Dutch. 
Sakki, or rice- beer, is clear as wine, and of an agree- 
able tafte : taken in quantity, it intoxicates for a few 
moments, and caufes headach. Both men and women 
are fond of tobacco, which is in univerfal vogue and 
Imoked continually. The gardens about their houfes 
are adorned with a variety of flowers, trees, verdure, 
baths, terraces, and other embellifliments. The furni- 
ture and decorations of the houfes of perfons of diftinc- 
tion cenfift in japan- work of various colours, curious 
paintings, beds, couches, ikreens, cabinets, table^ a 
variety of porcelain jars, vafes, tea-equipage, and other 
^dlcls and figures, together with fwords, guns,, fcy- 
mitars, and other arms. Their retinues, are more or 
leis numerous and fplendid according to their rank ; 
but there are few of the lords who have lefs than 50 or 
pQ men richly dad and armcd| fome on foot^ but moft 
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Aa for their petty kings and princes, 
they are feldom feen without 300 or aoo at leaft, when ^ 
they either wait on the emperor, which is one half of 
the year, or attend him abroad* 

When a prince or great man dies, there are com* 
monlj about 10, 20, or more youths of his houfehold,. 
and nich as were his greateft favourites, who put them- 
felves to a voluntary death, at the place where the bo- 
dy is buried or burned: as foon as the funeral pile,, 
confifting of odoriferous woods, gums, fpices, oils, 
and other ingredients, is fet oii-fire, the relations and? 
friends of the deceafed throw their prefents into it,, 
fuch as doaths, arms, viduals, money, fweet herbs,, 
flowers* and other things which they imagine will be of 
ufe to him in the other world. Thofe of the middle 
or lower rank commonly bury their dead, without any. 
other burning than that of fome odoriferous woods, 
gums, &C. The fepulchres into which the bones and 
idhes of perfons of rank are depofited, are generally, 
very magnificent, and fituated at fome diftance fro^ 
the towns. 

The Dutch and Chinefe are the only nations al-^ 
lowed to traffic in Japan. The Butch at prefent 
fend but two fliips annually, which are fitted out at 
Batavia, and fail in June, and return at the end o£ 
the year. The chx^ merchandife is Japanefe coppen 
and raw camphor. The wares which the Dutch com« 
pany import are, coarfe fugar, ivoty, a great quantity. 
of tin and lead*, a little caft iron, various kinds of fine 
chintzes, Dutch cloth of different colours and finenefs* 
ferge wood for dyeing, tqrtife-fhell, and eo/ha Arahicut, 
The little merchandife brought by the officers oi» 
their own account, confifts of laffron,theriaca, fealing* 
wax, glafe-beads, watches, &c. &c. About the time 
when the Dutch (hips are expeded, fereral outpofts aro 
ftationed on the higheft hills by the government ; they, 
are prorided with telefcopes, and long before their ar- 
rival give the governor of Nagafaki notice. As fooi» 
as they anchor in the harbour* the upper and under of- 
ficers of the Japanefe immediately betake themfelves oiv 
board, together with interpreters; to whom is delivered 
a cheft, in which all the failors bookp,. the mufter-roU 
of the whole crew, fix fnuJl barrds of powder, fix bar- 
rds of balls, lix mufkets, fix bayonets* &x piftols* and. 
fix ifwords, are depofited ; this is fuppofed to be the 
whole remaining ammunition after the Imperial garri- 
fon has been faluted. Thefe things are conveyed o(» 
fhore, and preferved in a feparate warehoufe* nor are 
they returned before the day the fliip quits the harbour^ 

Duties are quite unknown as well in the inland parts 
as on the coaft* nor are there any cuftoms required 
either for exported or imported goods ; an advantage 
enjoyed by few nations. But, to prevent the impor- 
tation of any forbidden wares* the utmoft vigilance 19 
obferved ; then the men and things are examined with 
the eyes of Argus. When any European goes on 
fliore, he is examined before he leaves the (hip, and 
afterwards on his landing. This double fearch is ext 
ceedingly ftri^i; fothat not only the pockets and 
cloaths are ftroaked with the hands, but the pudenda . 
of the meaner fort are preffed, and the hair of the 
ilaves. AU the Jspanele who come on board are 
fearched in like manner, except only their fuperior 
officers : fo alfo are the wares either exported or irayr 
ported, firft on boardi and then at ttie fadory, except 
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•7ar«n, th« great cbcfts, which arc opeaed at the ttAqrjt and 
.Jxp^nnlnp. fo care^tty examined that they ftrike the very fides left 
they ihoiild he hollow. The bed clothes are oftea o< 
pened» and the feathers examined : rods of iroo are run 
into the pots of butter and on^e^kions : a fquare hole 
ia made in the chcefe, and a long«potnud iron is thnift 
into it in all dir€6^ioii6. Thetr fufpicioB is carried €o 
hvf that they take out aod break one or two of the 
eggs brought from Batavia. 

The interpreters are all natives ; they fpeak Dutch 
in diflFerent degrees x>f purity. The government per- 
mits no foreigner to learn their languagCf left they 
ihould by means of thia acquire the knowledge of the 
manufa^UTf s of the country ; but forty or fifty inter^i 
preters are provided to ferve the Dutch in their trade, 
or on any other occaiion. 

The interpreters are very inquifitive after European 
books, and generally provide themfielves with fome 
fvx>m the Dutch merchants. They pcrufc them with 
care, and remember what they learn. They befidcs 
endeavour to gee inflru6kion from the Europeans ; fbv 
which purpofe they a(k numberlefs queftions, particu- 
larly refpe^ing medicine, phyfics, and natural hiftory. 
Moft of them apply to medicine, and are the only 
ph^ficians of their nation who pradtife in the European 
manner, and with European medicines, which they 
procure from the Dutch phyficians. Hence they are 
able to acquire money, and to make themfelvea re- 
fpeaed. 

jAfAN Earth, See Mimosa and Terra Jafomca, 

JAPANNING, the art of varniihing and drawing 
IBgures on wood, in the fame manner as is done by the 
natives of Japan in the Eaft Indies. 

llie fubliances which admit of being japanned are al* 
moft every kind that are dry and rigid, or not too flexi- 
ble ; as wood, metale, leather, and paper prepared. 

Wood and metals do not require any other prepfira* 
lion, but to have their furface perfedly even and cleans 
but leather (hould be fecurely ftrained either on frames 
or on boards ; as its beading or forming folds would, 
otherwife crack and force off the coats of vamiih : and 
paper (hould be treated in the fame manner, and have 
a previous ftrong coat of fome kind of fize ; but it is 
rarely made the fubje^ of japanning till it is converted 
ivixo papier ntachif or wrought by other means into fuch 
form, that its original .flate, particularly with refpe^ 
to flexibility, is loft. 

One principal variation from the method formerly 
ufed in japanning is, the ufing or omitting any priming 
or undercoat on the work to be japanned. In the ol- 
der pradice, fuch priming was always ufcd ; and ia 
at prcfcnt retained in the French manner of japan- 
ning coaches and fnuff- boxes of the papier mache ; but 
in the Birmingham manufa^lure here, it has been al* 
ways rtjtded. The advantage of ulin^ fuch priming 
or undercoat is, that it makes a faring m the quantity 
of varniih ufed ; becaufe the matter of which ^the 
priming is compofed fdls up the inequalities of the 
body to be vcmiHied ; and makes it eafy, by means 
of rubbing and watcr-polifliing, to gain an even fur* 
face for the vamifh : and this was therefore fuch a 
convenience in the cafe of wood, as the giving a hard- 
tiefs and Hrmnefs to the ground was alfo in the cafe of 
jleatfier, that it became an ellablifhed method i and as 
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therefore ret^ne) even in the inftancc of Ai^ pafUrl^^ 
maebi by the BVrnch, who applied the leceived me* ^*~ 
thod of jipapining to that kind of work on its iotro* 
du£lion. There is neverthelefs this iaooovenienoe a^ 
ways attending the nie of an nnderooat of ^%^^ that 
the japan coats of vamifli and colour will be canftaatt^ 
Uabk to he cracked and peeled off by any viokoce, 
and will noA endure near ft> long as the bodies japaa« 
ned in the iiime manner, but without any fuch prim* 
ing ; aa may be ea61y obferved in comparing the wear 
of the P^rie and Birmingham inui^ boxes ; which lat- 
ter, when good of their kind, never peel or crack, or 
foffer any daonage, unkfs by great violence, and fisch 
a continued rubbing aa waftes away the fubftance of 
the vamifti i whfle the japan coats of the Pari&an crack 
and fly off in flakes, whenever any knock or fall, par« 
ticularly near the edges, expofe them to be 'injured* 
But the Birmingham manufadurers, who originally 
pradkifed the japanning only on metals, to which the 
reafoa above given for the ufe of priming did not ex* 
tend, and who took up this art of themfelves as an 
invention, of courfe omitted at flrtl the ufe of any 
fuch undercoat ; and not finding it more ncceflary in 
the inftance of papier macbe^ than on metals, continue 
ftiU to nrje^l it. On which account, the boxes of 
their manufa6kure are, with regard to the wear, great* 
ly better than the French. 

The layinf^ on the cok>ttrs in gnm-water, inftead of 
varniih, is alfo another variation from the method of 
japanning formerly pra&ifed : but the much greater 
ftrength of the work, where they are laid on in vamiih 
or oil, has occaGoned this way to be exploded with 
the greateft reafon in all regular manufactures : how* 
ever, they who may pradice japanning on cabinets, or 
other fuch pieces as are not expofed to much wear and 
violence, for their amut'ement only, and confequently 
may not find it worth their while to encumber them* 
{elves with the preparations neoefiary for the other 
BKthods, may paiat with water-eoloura on aa under- 
coat hid on the weed or other fubftance of which the 
piece to he japanned is formed ; and then finifh with 
the proper coats of varnifh, according to the methods 
below taught : and if the colours are tempered with 
the ftrongeft tfinglafs fize and honey, inftead of gum- 
water, and laid on very flat and even, the work will 
not be much inferior in appearance to that done by 
the other method, and will laft as long as the old 
japan. 

Of Japas Grounds, — The proper grounds are either 
fuch as are formed by the varniih and colour, where 
the whole is to remain of one fimple colour ; or by 
the varniih either coloured or without colour, on 
which fome painting or other decoration is afterward* 
to be laid. It is aeceiTary, however, before we pro- 
ceed to fpeak of the particular grounds, to ihow the 
nsanner of laying on the priming or undercoat, where 
any fuch is ufed. 

This priming is of the fame nature with that calM 
dear- coaitttgr' or vulgarly elear coaling , pra^ifed erro- 
neoufly by the houfie- painters; and conlids only in 
laying on and drying in the moil even manner a com- 
pofition of fize and whiting, or fometimes lime inftead 
of the latter. The connmon fize has been generalty 
ufed for this purpofe 4 but where the w^k ia<^ a nicer 
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Jaj>w. kind, It 18 better to employ the gloTer*B or the parch- 
^ ' mcnt fize $ and if a third of ifinglafs be added, it will 
be fttll better, and, if not laid on t o thick, much lefs 
liable to peel and crack. The work fhould be pre- 
pared for this priming, by being well fmoothrd with 
the fifh-ikin or glafs-fhaver s and, being made tho- 
roughly clean, (hould be brufhed over onre or twice 
with hot fize, diluted with two thirds of water, if it 
JJanimaid bc of the common (Irength. The primincf (hould 
$9ibtArtt, then be laid on with a brufh at even as poffible ; and 
ihould be formed of a iize whofe confidence is be- 
twixt the common kind and glue, mixed with as much 
whiting as will gx^t it a fuificient body of colour to 
hide the furface of whatever it is laid upon, but not 
more. 

If the furface be very clean on which the priming 
is ufed, two coats of it laid on in this manner will be 
fufficient ; but if, on trial with a fine wet rag, it will 
not receive a proper water polifh on account of any 
inequalities not fufficiently filled up and covered, two 
or more coats mud be given it ; and whether a greater 
cr lefs number be ufed, the work (hould be fmoothed, 
after the lail coat but one is dry, by rubbing jt with 
the Dutch rufhes. When the lad coat is dry, the water 
poli(h (hould be given, by paffing over every part of 
it with a fine rag gently moidened, till the whole ap- 
pear j>ecfe6kly plain and even. The priming will then 
be completed, and the work ready to receive the 
painting or coloured varni(h ; the reft of the proceed- 
ings being the fame in this cafe as where no priming is 
ufed. 

When wood or leather is to be japanned, and no 
prirmng is ufed, the beft preparation is to lay two or 
three coats of coarfe varni(h compofedin the following 
manner : 

*' Take of rcflified fpiift of wine one pint, and of 
coarfe feed-lac and refin each two ounces. Dt(rolve the 
feed-lac and refin in the fpirit ; and then drain off the 
varni'fh." 

This varnifli, as well as all others fonttcd of fpirit of 
wine, mud be laid on in a warm place } and, if it can 
be conveniently managed, the piece of work to be 
VaTni(hed (hould be made warm likewife : and for the 
fame reafon all dampneis (hould be avoided ; for either 
cold or moidure chills this kind of varni(h, and pre- 
vents its taking proper hold of the fubdance on which 
it is laid. 

When the work is fo prepared, or by the priming 
with the compofition of fize and whiting above dc- 
fcribed, the proper japan ground mud be laid on, 
which is much the bed formed of (hell-lac varnifh, 
and the colour defired, if white be not in quedion^ 
which demands a peculiar treatment, or great bright- 
-nefs be not required, when alfo other means mud be 
purfued. 

The colours ufed with the (helMac varni(h may be 
any pigments whatever which give the teint of the 
ground defired ; and they may be mixed together to 
form browns or any compound colours. 

As metals never require to be undercoated with 
whiting, they may be treated in the fame manner as 
wood or leather, when the undercoat is omitted, ex- 
cept in the indances particularly fpoken of below. 

White Japan Grounds — *Thc forming a ground per- 
fectly white, and of the fird degree of hardnefsi re* 
Vol. IX. PariL 
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mains hither a defideratum, or matter fought for, in Japanv 
the a^ of japanning, as there are no fubdances which ^ 
form a very hard varnifli but what have too much co- 
lour not to deprave the whitenefs, when laid on of a* 
due thicknefs over the work. 

The neared approach, however, to a perfeA white 
varni(h, already known, is made by the following com- 
pofition. 

•• Take flake white, or whitle lead, waflied over and 
ground up with a fixth of its weight of darch, and 
then dried ; and temper it properly for fpreading with 
the madich varni(h prepared as under the article Vak- 

NISH. 

" Lay thefe on the body to be japanned, prepared 
either with or without the undercoat of whiting, in 
the manner as above ordered ; and then varni(h it over 
with ^\fi or fix coats of the following varni(h : 

'• Provide any quantity of the bed feed-lac | and 
pick out of it all the cleared and whited grains, re* 
ferving the more coloured and fouler parts for the 
coarfe varni(hes, fuch as that ufed for priming or pre- 
paring wood or leather. Take of this picked feed- lac 
two ounces, and of gum animi three ounces ; and dif- 
folve them, being previoufly reduced to a grofs pow 
der, in about a quart of fpirit of wine ; and drain ^ff 
the clear varnifli." 

The feed-lac will yet give a flight tinge to this com- 
pofition ; but cannot be omitted where the varnifli is 
wanted to be hard ; though, when a footer will anfwcr 
the end, the proportion may bc diminiflied, and a lit* 
tie crude turpentine added to the gum animi to take 
off the brittlenefs. 

A very good vami(h, free entirely from all brittlenefs, 
may be formed by difl'olving as mucli gura animi as the 
oil will take, in old nut or poppy oil ; which mud be 
made to boil gently when the gum is put into it. The 
ground of white colour itfelf may be laid on in this 
varnifli, and then a coat or two of it may be put over 
the ground ; but it mud be well diluted with oil of 
turpentine when it is ufed. This, though free from 
brittlenefs, is neverthelcfs liable to fuflPer by being in- 
dented or bruifed by any flight drokcs ; and it will 
not well bear any polifh, but may be broupfht to a very 
fmooth furface without, if it be juHicioufly managed 
in the laying it on. It is likewife fomcwhat tedious 
in drying, and will require fome time where feveral 
coats are laid on ; as the lad ought not to contain much 
oil of turpentine. 

Blue Japan Grounds,-^ B\uc japan grounds may bc 
formed of bright Pruflian blue, or of verdlter glazed 
over by Pruflian blue, or of fmalt. The colour may 
be bed mixed with flicll-lac varnifh, and brought to a 
poKhIng date by five or fix coats of varnifli of feed- 
lac : but the varnifli, nevertlielefs, will fomewhat in- 
jure the colour by giving to a true blue a cad of green, 
and fouling in fomt degree a warm blue by the yellow 
it contains : where, therefore, a bright blue is requi- 
red, and a lefs degree of hardneCs can be difpenfed 
with, the method before direfted in the cafe of white 
grounds mud be putfued. 

R^d Japan Ground*. — For a fcarlet japan ground, 
vermilion may be ufed : but the vermilion has a glaring 
efTedt, that renders it much lefs beautiful than the 
crimfon produced by glazing it over with carmine or 
fine lake ; or even with rofe-pink^ which has a very 
K good 
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>PM». good cffc6l ufed for this porpofc. 

' critnfon, neverthclefs, inftead of glazing with carmiae* 
the Indian lake (hould be ufed» diffolTed in the fpirit 
of which the varnifh is compounded, which it readily 
admits of when good : and, in this cafe, inftead of 
glazing with the ihell-lac varnifh, the upper or polifh- 
iog coats need only be ufed ; as they will' equally re- 
ctive and convey the tinge of the Indian lake, which 
may be adually diflblved by fpirii of wine : and this 
will be found a much cheaper method than the ufing 
carmine. If, nevcrthelefs, the higheft degree of bright- 
nefs be required, the white varnifhes muft be ufed. 

Tellow Japan Grounds. For bright yellow 

grounds, the king's yellow, or the turpeth mineral, 
(hould be employed, either alone or mixed with fine 
Dutch pink : and the cffe6^ may be dill more height- 
ened by diffolving powdered turmeric-root in the fpirit 
of wine of which the upper or polifhing coat is made ; 
which fpirit of wine mull be drained from ofTthe-dregs 
before the feed*lac be added to it to form the varnifh. 

The feed -lac varnifh is not equally injurious here, 
and with greens, as in the cafe of other colours ; be- 
caufe, being only tinged with a reddiih yellow, it is 
L'ttle more than an addition to the force of the colours. 

Yellow grounds maybe likewife formed of the Dutch 
pink only ; which, when good, will not be wanting in 
brightnefs, though extremely cheap. 

Green Japan Grounds* — Green grounds may be 
produced by mixing the king's yellow and bright Pruf- 
lian blue, of rather the turpeth mineral and Prufllan 
blue ; and a cheap, but fouler kind, by vcrdegris 
with a little of the abovementioned yellows, or Dutch 
pink. But where a very bright green is wanted, the 
tryftala of vcrdegris, called dljlilled verdegrls^ fhould 
be employed ; and to heighten the cfFcA they fhould 
be laid on a ground of leaf-gold, which renders the co- 
lour extremely brilliant and pleafing. 

They may any of them be ufed fuccefsfuUy with 
good feed-lac varnifh, for the reafon before given ; but 
wiU be ftill brighter with white varnifh. 

Orange coloured Japan Grounds, — Orange- coloured 
japan grounds may be formed by mixing vermilion or 
red- lead with king's yellow, or Dutch pink ; or the 
orange- lac, which will make a brighter orange ground 
than can be produced by any mixture. 

Purple Japan Grounds. — Purple japan grounds may 
be produced by the mixture of lake and Prufllan blue ^ 
or a fouler kind, by vermilion and Prufllan blue. They 
may be treated as the reft with refpedi to the varnifh. 

Black Japan Grounds to be produced foithout Heat, — 
Black grounds may be formed by either ivory-black or 
lamp-black : but the former is preferable where it is 
perfcftly good. 

Thefe may be always laid on with fhell-lac varnifh ; 
and have their upper or polifhing coats of common 
fced-lac varnifh, as the tinge or foulnefs of the varnifh 
can be here no injury. 

Common Black Jap'AN Grounds on Iron or Copper^ 

Produced by means of Heat. For forming the common 

black japan groimds by means of heat, the piece of 
work to be japanned muA: be painted over with dry- 
ing oil ; and, when it is of a moderate drynefs, muft be 
put into a flove of fuch degree of heat as will change 
the oil to black, without burning it fo as to deftroy or 
\keak^& its tenacity. The ftove fhould not be too hpt 
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put into it, nor the beat increafcd 
too faft ; either of which errors would make it blitter : ^ 
but the flower the heat is augmented, and the longer 
it is continued, provided it be retrained within the 
due degree, the harder will be the coat of japan. 
This kind of varnifh requires no polifh, having re- 
ceived, when properly managed, a fufficient one from 
the heat. 

The file Tortoife-JbeU Japan Ground produced by means * 
of Heat. — The be ft kind of tortoife-fhell ground pro- 
duced by heat is not Icfs valuable for its great hardnefs, 
and enduring to be made hotter than boiling water 
without damage, than for its beautiful appearance. It 
is to be made by means of a vamifli prepared in the 
following manner : 

'* Take of good linfeed-oil one gallon, and of umbre 
half a pound: boil them together till the oil becomje 
very brown and thick : ftraitv it then through a coarfe 
cloth, and fet it again to boil ; in which ftate it muft 
be continued till it acquire a pitchy coniiftence ; when 
it will be fit for ufe." 

Having prepared thus the varnifh, clean well the 
iron or copper plate or other pieces which is to be ja- 
panned ; and then lay vermilion tempered with fheli- 
lac varnilh, or with drying- oil diluted with oil of tur- 
pentine, very thinly, on the places intended to imitate 
the more tranfparent parts of the lortoife- fhcll. When 
the vermilion is dry, brufh over the whole with the 
black varnifh,. tempered to a due coniiftence with oil 
of turpentine ; and when it is fet and firm, put the 
work into a ftove, where it may un'^ergo a very 
ftrong heat, and muft be continued a conGderable 
time ; if evea three weeks or a month, it will be the 
better. 

This was given amongft other receipts by Kunckel ; 
but appears to have been neglected tiU it was revived 
with great fuccefs in the Birmingham manufactures, 
where it was not only the ground of fnufF-boxes, drcfd- 
ing- boxes, and other fuch leffer pieces, but of thofe 
beautiful tea- waiters which have been fo julUy eftccmcd 
and admired in feveral parts of Europe where they 
have been fent. This ground may be decorated with 
painting and gilding, in the fame manner as any other 
varnifhed furface, which had beft be done after- the 
ground has been duly hardened by the hot ftove ; but 
it is well to give a fecond annealing with a more gentle 
heat after it is finifhed. 

Method of painting Japan WorL — Japan work ought 
properly to be painted with colours in vamifli; though,, 
in order for the greater difpatch, and, in fome very 
nice works in fmall, for the freer ufe of the pencil, the 
colours are fometimes tempered in oil ; which (hould 
prcvioufly have a fourth part of its weight of gam* 
animi diffolved in it ; or, in default of that, of the 
gums fandarac or maftich. When the oil is thus ufed^ 
it fhould be weU diluted with fpirit of turpentine, that 
the colours may be laid more evenly and thin ; by 
which means, fewer of the polifhing- or upper coats of 
varnifti become neceffary. 

Id fome inftances, water-colours are laid on grounds- 
of gold,' in the manner of other paintings ; and are 
beft, when fo ufed, in their proper appearance, without 
any varnifh over them ; and they are alfo fometimes fo 
managed as to have the effed of emboffed work. The 
colours employed in this way^ for paiDtiog, are beft 
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JafMB. prepired hj means of iGnglafs fize com«fted with ho* above thrre parts. 

— V ■ ' ncy or fugar-candy. The body of which the emboiTed 
work 18 raifedy need not, however, be tinged with the 
exterior colour; but may be bed formed of very ftrong 
gum- water, thickened to a proper confidence by bole- 
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Add to it half an ounce of pearl- 

afhes, fait of tartar, or any other alkaline fait, heated ^ 
red-hot, and powdered, as well as it can be without 
much lofs of its heat. Shake the mixture frequently 
for the fpace of half an hour ; before which time, a 



armenian and whiting in equal ^arts ; which being laid gieat part of the phlegm will be feparated from the 

on the proper fi>(ure, and repaired when dry, may be ipirit, and will appear, together with the undi£blved 

then painted with the proper colours tempered in the part of the (alts, in the bottom of the bottle. L.et the 

ifinglafs fizcy or in the general manner with ihell-lac ipirit then be poured off, or freed from the phlegm 

varnifli. and falts, bv means of a tiitorium Or feparating funnel; 



Manner of Fanu/hing J at an IVorL -^The laft and 
finiOiing part of japannmg lies in the laying on and 
poHlhing the outer coats of varnifh ; which are necef- 
lary, as well in the pieces that have only one fimple 



and let halt an ounce of the pearl aHies, heated and 
powdered as before, be added to it, and the. fame 
treatment repeated. This may be done a third time, 
if the quantity of phlegm feparated by the addition of 



gsound of colour^ as with thofe that are painted. This the pearl-afhes appear contiderable. An oun^ of 



is in general beft done with common feed-lac vsmifh, 
except in the inftances and on thofe occafions where 
we have already fhown other methods to be more ex- 
pedient : and the fame reafons which decide as to the 
fitnefs or impropriety of the varnifhcs, with refped to 
the colours of the ground, hold equally with regard to 
thofe of the painting : for where brightnefs is the 



alum reduced to powder and made hut, but not burnt* 
mull then be put into the Tpirit, and fuffcred to remain 
fome hours ; the bottle being frequently fhaken : after 
which, the fpirit, being poured off from it, will be fit 
for ufc." 

The addition of the alum is neceffary, to neutralize 
the remains of the alkaline fait or pearl-afhes ; which 



moft material point, and a tinge of yellow will injure would otherwife greatly deprave the fpirit with re pc€t 
'' '' '' " ^ ^1^ 1^-- . ^j, varnifties and laqucr, where vegcta^)le colours arc 

concerned ; and muft confequently render another difiil- 
lation neceffary. 

The manner of ufing the feed lac or white var- 
nifhes is the fame, except with regard to the fubflance 
uftfd in polifhing ; which, where a pure white or great 
clearneis of other colours is in queftiou, fliould be it- 
felf white : whereas the browner forts of polilhing duft, 
as being cheaper, and doing their bufinefs with greater 
difpatch, may be ufed in other cafes. The pieces of 
work to be varnifhed Should be placed near a fire, or 



it, feed lac mud give way to the whiter gums ; but 
where hardnefs, and a greater tenacity, are mod effen- 
tial, it mud be adhered to ; and where both are fo ne- 
ceffary, that it is proper one (hould give way to the 
other in a certain degree reciprocally, a mixed varnifh 
mud be adopted. 

This mixed varnifli, as we have already obferved, 
fhould be made of -the picked feed- lac. The com- 
mon feed-lac varnifh, which is the mod ufeful pre- 
paration of the kind hitherto invented, may be thus 
made : 



" Take of &ed-lac three ounces, and put it into in a room where there ib a dove, and made perfedly 



water to free it from the dicks and filth, that are fre- 
quently intermixed with it ; and which mud be done 
by dirring it about, and then pouring off the water, 
•and adding freih quantities in order to repeat the ope- 
ration, till it be freed from all impurities, as it very 
effectually may ht by this Uicans. Dry it then, and 



dry ; and then the varnifli may be rubbed over ihein 
by the proper brudies made for that purpofe, begia- 
ning in the middle, and palling the brufh to one end ; 
and then with another droke trom the middle, paffi ng 
it to the other. But no part (hould be croffed or 
twice paffed over, in forming one coat, where it can 



powder it grofsly, and put it, with a pint of redified poilibly be avoided. When one coat is dry, another 

fpirit of wine, into a bottle, of which it will not fill '^ ^~ ''^ *" • i • ^ . 

above two- thirds. Shake the mixture well together ; 

and place the bottle in a gentle heat, till the feed 

appear to be diffolved ; the making being in the mean 

time repealed as often as may be convenient :- and 

then pour off all that can be obtained clear by this 

method, and drain the remainder through a coarfe 



mud be laid over it ; and this mud be continued at 
lead five or £\x times, or more, if on trial there be not 
fu£Bci(nt thicknefs of varnifh to bear the polifh, 
without laying bare the. painting or the ground colour 
underneath. 

When a fufficient number of coats is thus laid on, 
the work is iit to be polilhcd : which mud be done, in 



cloth. The vamidi thus prepared mud be kept for ufe common cafes, by rubbing it with a rag dipped in 

in a 'battle well dopt." Tripoli or pumice- done, commonly called rotten Jlone^ 

IVhen the fpirit of wine is very drong, it will dif- finely powdered: but towards the end of the rubbing, 

/olve a greater proportion of the feed lac : but this a little oil of any kind fiiould be ufed along witb the 

will faturatc the common, which is fcldom of a drength powder; and when the work appears fufficicntly bright 



iiifiicitnt for making vamiihes in perfedion. As the 
chiUing, which is the mod inconvenient accident at- 
tending thofe of this kind, is prevented, or produced 
more frequently, according to the (trength of the 



and gloffy, it fhould b« well rubbed with the oil alone, 
to clean it from the powder, and give it a dill brighter 
ludre. 

In the cafe of white grounds, indead of the Tripoli 
fpirit ; we ftiall therefore take this opportunity of or pumice-done, fine putty or whiting mud be ufed ; 
fiiowing a method by which weaker rt£tificd fpirits both which fhould be wadicd over to prevent the dan- 
may with great eafe at any time, be freed from ger of damaging the work from any fand or other 
the phlegm, and rendered of the fird degree of gritty matter that may happen to be commixed with 
Arength. them. 

" Take a pint of the common re£^ified fpirit of It is a great improvement of 4II kinds of japaa 
wine,imd put it into a bottle, of which it will not fill woik, to harden the varni:!) by means oi heat) which^ 
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Japheth in CTCiy degree that It can be applied fliort of what 

H would burn or calcine the nnatter, tends to give it a 

Jaquelot. ^Qj.g f^^^ ^^^ lirong ttxture. Where metaU form 

' the body, therefore, a very hot dove may be ufcd, 

and the pieces of work may be continued In it a 

con fiderable time ; efpccially if the heat be gradually 

increaftd : but where wood is in quedion, heat mulibe 

fparinyrly ufed, as ic would othcrwife warp or (hrlnk 

the body, fo as to injure the general 6gure. 

JAPHETH, the fon of Noah. His defcendants pof- 
fcffcd all Kuropc and the iflcs In the Mediterranean, as 
well thofe which bcUmtc to Europe, as others which 
depend on A I' a. "1 hey had all Afia Minor, and the 
northern parts of Afja above the fources of the Tigrld 
and Euphrates. N ah, whtn he bicfled Japheth, laid 
to him, ** God (hall enlarge Japheth, and he (hill dwell 
m the tents ofShem; and Canaan (hall be his fervant.'* 
This bit (Ting of Noah was accomplifhed, when the 
Greeks, and after them the Romans, carried their con- 
qutfts Into Afia and Africa, where were the dwelling 
and dominions of Shem and Canaan. 

The ons of Japheth wtre Gomtr^ Majrog, Madai, 
Javan, Tubal, Mc(hech, and Tiris. The fcripturc 
fays " tjiat ihey peopled the Iflcs of the Gentiles, 
and fettled in different countries, each according to his 
language, family, and people." It is fuppofed, that Go- 
mtr was the father of the Cimbri, or Cimmerians ; 
MaiTog of the Scythians j Madai of the Macedonians 
oY Medes ; Javan of the lonlans and Greeks ; Tubal of 
the Tibartnians ; Mc(hech of the Mufcovites or Ruf- 
fians ; and Tiras of the Thracians. By the ifJes of 
the Gentiles, the Hebrews underftand the ifles of the 
Mediterranean, and all the countries feparated by the 
fea from the continent cf Paleftine ; whither alfo the 
Hebrews could go by fea only, as Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
Greece, Afia Minor. 

Japheth was known by profane authors under the 
name of Japetus. The poets make him the father of 
heaven and earth. The Greeks believe that he was 
the father of their race, and ackowledged nothing more 
ancient than him. Befides the feven fons of Japheth 
above mentioned, the Septuagint, Eufeblus, the Alex- 
andrian Chronicle, and St Auftin.givc him an eighth 
called Eliza, who Is not mentioned either in the He- 
brew or Chaldee, and the eaflcrn people affirm that 
Japheth had eleven children. 

JAPYDIA (anc. geog.), a weftern diftriaof Illyri- 
cum anciently threefold; the firft j7fl/^y^//flcxtendlng from 
thefprlngsof the TimavuB to liiria*, the fecond, from 
the river Arfia to the river Tcdanius ; and the third, 
called Inalpina, fituated In mount Albius and the other 
Alps, which run out above Iftria* Japodes^ or jfopydes^ 
the people. Now conftltuting the fouth part of Car- 
nlola, alTid the weft of Auftrlan Croatia. 

JAPYGIA, Calabria, anciently fo called by the 
Greeks. Japys^^i the people. 

7APYGlUM(anc.geog.),apromontoryofCalabria; 
called alfo Salentinum. Now Capo di S.Maria di Leuca. 

JAQJ'ELOr (Ifaac), a celebrated French Pro- 
^teftaut divine, born In 1647, at Valfy In Champagne, 
where his father was miniiier. The revocation of the 
edid of Nanta obliging him to quit France, he took 
refuge firli, at Heidelberg, and then at the Hague, 
where he procured an appointment In the Walloon 
church. Here he continued till that capital was taken 
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by the king of Priiffia, who, hearing htm preachy made 
him his French miniller in ordinary st Berlin ; to 
which city he removed in 1702. While he lived at 
Berlin, he entered into a warm controverfy with M. 
Bayle on the do6trine advanced in his dl^ionary f<H 
vonring manichxifm, which continued until death tm« 
poCed filenee on both parties : and it was in this dif- 
pute that M. Jaquelot openly declared in favour of the 
Remonltrants. He wrote, among other wtirks, i. 
D'tjfertattms'fur P extflence de Dieu, 2. Differiattons 
fur U Mejjic. 3. Lettres a Mefieures les Prelats de 
i^EgHfe Gallicane. He was employed in (inifhing an 
important work upon the divine authority of the holy 
fcripturcs, when he died fuddenly in 1708, aged 61 • 

JAR, or Jarr, an earthen pot or pitcher, witi a 
hv^ belly and two handles. — The word comes fronk 
the Spanifh yWra or yflrro, which (ignify the fame. 

Jar is uled for a fort of meafure or fixed quantity 
of divers things.— The jar of oil Is from li to 26 
gallons ; the jar of green ginger is about 100 pounds 
weight. 

JAKCHI (Solomon), otherwlfe Rafcht and Ifaail 
Solomon^ a famous rabbi, born at Troyes in Cham- 
pagne, who flouriihed in the 12th century. He was 
a perfect mailer of the talmud and gemara ; and he 
filled the poftilji of the bible with fo many talmudlcal 
reveries, as totally extingui(hed'both the literal and 
moral fcnfe of it. A great part of his commentaries 
are printed in Hebrew, and fome have been tranflated 
into Latin by the Chriftians. They are all greatly 
efleemed by the Jews, who have beftowed on the aa* 
thor the title ni prince of commentators. 

JARDYN, or Jardin, (Karel du), painter of con* 
▼erfations, landfcapes, &c. was born at Amftcrdam in 
1 640, and became a difciple of Nicholas Berchem. He 
travelled to Italy whilil he was yet a young man; and ar- 
rvlngat Rome,hegave himfelf up alternately toftudy and 
diifipatlon. Yet^ amidd this irregularity of condud» his 
proficiency in the art was furprifing ; and his paintings 
rofe into fuch high repute, that they were exceedingly 
coveted in Rome, and bbught up at great prices. With 
an intention to vifit his native city be at laft left Rome^ 
but paiOng through Lyons, and meeting fome agree- 
able companions, they prevailed on him to ilay there 
for fome time, and he found as much employment in- 
that city as he could pofiibly undertake or execute. 
But the profits which arofe from his paintings were not- 
proportionable to his profufion ; and in order to extri- 
cate himfelf from the encumbrances in which his oKtra- 
Tagance had involved him, 'he was induced to marry hit 
holtefs, who was old and difagreeable, but very rich. 
Mortified and afliamed of that advent are, he returned 
as expeditio;:fly as poflible to Amfterdam, accompanied 
by his wife, and there for fome time followed his pro- 
feffion with full as much fuccefs as he had met with in 
Italy or Lyons. He returned to Rome the fecond 
tii^e ; and after a year or two fpent there in his ufual 
extravagant manner, he fettled at Venice, in that city 
his merit was well known before his arrival, which pro* 
cured him a very honourable reception. He lived there 
highly carefled, and continually employed ; but died at 
the age of 38. He was fumptuoufly interred, oat' of. 
refped to his talents; and although a Proteflant, permit- 
ted to 1>e laid in confecrated ground. This paiister^ 
in his colouring and touch, refembled his mafteV Ber- 
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ckem : but he ad<kd to that manner a forc^ which dt 
ftinguifhcB the great mailers of Italy ; and it is obfer- 
ved. that moft of his piflures feem to -expreft the 
warmth of the fiin, and the light of mid day. His pic- 
lures are not much encumbered ; a few figures, fome 
animals, and a little landfcape for the back grounds, gc* 
nerally comprife the whole of his compofition. How- 
ever, fome of his fubjefts are often moreextehfive, con- 
taining more objctts, and a larger dcfign. His works 
are as much fought after, as they are difEcult to be 
met with. 

JARGON, a kind of precious done, of the nature 
ef the diamond, but fofter ; found in Brafil according 
to M. de Bomare ; but in Ceylon, according to M. 
Rome dt L'Ifle. Its fpccific gravity is nearly equal to 
that of the ponderous fpar, beincr ^416. Its cryftals 
eonfitl of two tetrahedral pyramids of equal fides, fepa- 
rated by a fhort prifm ; fo that the jargon is properly 
of- a dodtcahedrai form. According to fome lapidaries, 
the jarjjon comes ncareft to the fapphire in hardnefa ; 
And as they have when cut and polifhcd a great reftm- 
blance to the diamond, they are alfo called by (omcfoft 
diamonds ; and one may be eafily impofed upon in pur- 
ehafing thefe for the true kind, when they arc made up 
in any fort of jewellery work. On expofing this ftonc 
to a violent fire, M. D'Arcot found the furface a little 
vitrified where it fluck to the porcelain ted in which 
k was fet ; -whence it appears^ that the jargon has not 
the leaft refemblance to the diamond, which is deflruc- 
tible by fire. See Diamond. 

JARIMUTH, Jarmuth, or Jeritnoth, Jofh. xv. 
a town reckoned to the tribe of Judah, four miles from 
Eleutheropolis, wcftward, (Jerome). Thought to be 
the fame with Ramoth and Remeth, Jofhua xix. and 
Nehem. x. 2. (Reland). 

JARNAC, a town of France, in Orleanois and 
in Angumois, remarkable for a vi6tory gained by 
Henry III. over the Huguenots in 1569. It is feated 
en the river Chareate, in W. Long. o. 13. N. Lat» 
45. 40. 

JAROSLOW, a handfomc town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Ruflia, with a ftrong citadel. It is 
remarkable for its great fair,, its handfome buildings, 
and a battle gained by the Swedes in 1656, after 
which they took the town.' It is feated on the river 
Saine, in E. Long. 22. 23. N.fLat. 49. 38. 

JASHER (llie book of). This is a book which 
Jofhua mentions, and refers to in the following paf- 
fage : " And the fon flood ftill, and the moon ttayed, 
until the people had avenged themfelves upon their 
enemies: is not this written in the book of Jafher ?" 

It is diffictilt to determine what this book of Jojher^ 
©r ** the upright,'* is. St Jcrom and the Jtws be- 
lieved it to be Genefis, or fome other book of the 
Pentateuch, wherein God foretold he would do won- 
derful things in favour of his people. Huctius fup- 
pofes it was a book of morality, in which it was (aid 
that God would fubvert the courfe of nature in fa- 
vour of thofe who put their iruft in him. Other* 
pretend, it was public annals, or records, which were 
ftyled jupxe or upright^ becaufe they contained a 
feithful account of the hiftory of the Ifraelites. Gro- 
tius believes, that this book was nothing elfe but a 
fong, made to celebrate this miracle and this vi<5lory. 
This deema the more probable opinion, becaufe the 
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words cited by Jofhua at taken from this work, J>0<)ne 
** Sun, Hand thou it ill upon Gibeon, and thou moon " 
in the valley of Ajalon,'* are fuch poetical exprelfions J "^'""^"^ 
as do not fuit with hitlorical memoirs \ betides that 
in the 2d bookT)f Samuel (i. 18.) mention is made of 
a book under the fame title, on account of a fong 
made on the death of Saul and Jonathan. 

JASIONE, in botany : A genus of the monogamia 
order, belonging to the fyngenetia clafs of pi nils ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 29th order, 
Campanace£, The common calyx is ten-leaved ; and 
the corolla has five regular petals ;. the capfule beneath, 
two celled 

JASMINE. Sec Jasminum, \ 

Arabian JasmineI See Nyctanthes. 

JASMINUM, Jasmin-e, or y<Jfamtne-tree^ in bo- 
tany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the diandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 44th order, Seplanea. The corolla- 
is quinquetid, the berry dicoccoub ; the feeds arillated,. 
the antherae within the tube. 

Species. I. The officinalis, or common white jaf- 
mine, hath fhrubby long flender llalks and branches,, 
rifing upon fupport 15 or 20 feet, high, with nume- 
rous white flowers from the joints and ends, of a very 
fragrant odour. There is a variety with white -ftri- 
ped, and another with yellow- flriped leaves. 2. The 
fruticans, or (hrubby yellow jafminc, hath fhrubby,, 
angular, trailing (lalks and branches, rifing upon fup* 
port eight or ten feet high ; trifoliate and fimple al- 
ternate leaves ; with yellow flowers from the fides and 
ends of the branches, appearing in June ; frequently 
producing berries of a black cok^ur. This fpecies it- 
remarkable for fending up many fuckers from its roots; 
often fo plentifully as to overfpread the ground, if not 
taken up annually. 3. The humilis, or dwarf yellow* 
jafmine, hath fhrubby firm flalks, and angular bran- 
ches, of low, fome what robufl and bufhy growth ;. 
broad, trifoliate, and pinnated leaves ; and large yel- 
low ff'owers in July, fometimes fucceeded by berries.. 

4. The grandiflorum, or great -flowered Catalonian- 
jafminc, hatU a (hrubby firm upright item, branch- 
ing out into a fpreading head from about three to £\x 
or eight feet high, with large flowers of a bluftired 
colour without, and white within, appearing from 
July to November, Of this thtre is a variety with 
femi- double flowers, having two fcries of petals., 

5. The azoricum, or azorian white jafmine, hath- 
fhrubby, long flender ftalks and branches, riting^up- 
on fupport 15 or 20 feet high, with pretty large 
flowers of a pure white colour ; coming out in loofc* 
bunches from the ends of the branches, and appear- 
ing mod part of the fumroer and autumn. 6. The- 
odoratiflimum, or moft fweet-fcented yellow Indiaa- 
jafmine, hath a fhrubby upright flalk branching ercft, 
without fupport, fix or eight feet high, with bright 
yellow flowers in bunches from the ends of the bran- 
ches ; flowering from July till Oilober, and emitting; 
a moft fragrant odour. 

Cuiiure. The three firft fpecies are fufficiently 
hardy to thrive in this climate without any (belter.. 
They may be eafily propagated by layers and'cuttings; 
and the flrlped varieties by grafting or budding oai 
flocks of the common kind. — The other three fpecies, 
which are tender, may alfo be increafed by layers, or: 

5> feeds». 
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feeds, or by grafting and budding them upon the clay very full of Iroo. 
commoo white and fhrubby yellow jafmine. They 
require fhelter in a green houfc in winter, and there- 
fore mud alvsrays be kept in pots to move them out 
and in occafionally. The pots mud be filled with 
light, rich earth, frequently watered in fummer, and 
about once a week in winter, but always moderately 
during that feafon. Prune off all the decayed wood 
at any time when it appears, and fhorten or retrench 
the rambling (hoots as you fee occadon, to preferve 
the heads fomewhat regular ; managing them in other 
refpec^s as the common green-houfe plants. 

JA^ON, the Greek hero who undertook the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, the hiftory of which is obfcured 
by fabulous traditions, flourifhcd about 937 B. C. See 
Argonauts. 

J \SPACHATES. See Jade stonb. 

JASPER, in natural hidory, a genus of flones be- 
longing to the niiceous clafs. According to Crondedt, 
all the opaque flints are called by this name whofe tex- 
ture refembk's dry clay, and which cannot be any 
other way diftinguilhcd from flints, except that they 
are more eafily melted ; which perhaps may alfo pro- 
ceed from a mixture of iron, The fpecies afe. 
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The mineral acids have 00 ef- Jafponyr, 
fed upon It in a (hort time, but corrode it by fomc J^t'^r^a. 
months rmmerfion. On treating a fmall piece of ^reen ' 
jafper with vitriolic acid, fome cryftals of alum and 
green vitriol were obtained ; which fhows that iron and 
clay are ingredients in ita compofition. M. Daubea- 
ton mentions 15 yaneties of this fubftance, i. Green^ 
from Bohemia, Sileiia, Siberia, and the (hores of the 
Cafpian fca ; which feems to be the pavonmm of Aldro- 
vandus. 2. The diafpro roffo, or red jafper ; lefs com- 
mon, and in fmaller maffes, than the green. 5. Yellow 
from Freyberg and Rochtliz ; fometimes of a citron 
colour, and appearing as if compofed of-filky filaments; 
commonly called the^IAjq/pen 4. Brown from Oale- 
carlia in Finland and Sweden.. 5. The violet from Si- 
beria. . 6. The black from Sweden, Saxony, and Fin- 
land. 7. The bluifh-grey, a very rare (pecies. 8. The 
milky white mentioned by Pliny, and fourid in Dale- 
carlia. 9. The variegated with green, red, and yel- 
low clouds. 10. The blood ftone, green with red 
fpecks, from Egypt, which was fuppofed to flop the 
blood. 1 1 . The veined with various colours. Some- 
times thefe veins have a ditlant relemblance to various 
letters, and then the jafper is named by the French 



I. Pure jafper ; which, Cronftedt infoims us, cannot jafpe grammatique. Some of thefe found near Rochelle 



be decompounded by any means hitherto known ; tho' 
Mr Kirwan fays that it contains l^P^r cent, of filex ; 
TLO of argil, and about five of calx of iron. The fpe- 
cific gravity is from 2680 to 2778. It is found of dif- 
ferent colours ; viz. green with red dots from Egypt, 
called ah'o the heliotrope^ or hloodjlone ; quite green from 
Bohemia ; red from Italy, called there Safpro roffb^ or 
jellow, called meUtes by the ancients ; a name, accord- 
ing to Pliny, of the fame import with male colons. It 
is alfo found red with yellow fpots and veins, in Sicily, 
Spain, and near Conftantinople, called by the Italians 
diafpro Jlortdo ; or black from fome places in Sweden, 
called by the lx.?X\?in% paragone antico* 

2. Jifpis martialis, or linople, containing iron. This 
is a dark red ftone containing 18 or 20 per cent, of me- 
tal. Near Chemnitz, where it forms very confiderahlc 
veins, as Bruunich informs us, it has frequently fpecks 
of marcafite, cubic lead ores, and blend. It has like- 
wife fo much gold as to be worth forking : there is 
likcwife a ftriped fmople of various colours. There are 
fcvcial varieties differing in the coarfenefs and finenefs 
of their texture, as well as the fhade of their colour ; 
varying from a deep brown to a yellow. The lad is at 
traded by the magnet after calcination. 

Crondedt obferves that jafper, when frcfli broken, fo 
nearly refembles a bole of the fame colour, that it can 
only be fiidinguifhed by its hardnefs. In the province 
of Dalame in Sweden, it is found in a kind of hard 
fand-done ; in other places it is found within fuch unc 
tuous clefts as arc ufually met with in Colnilh clay, red 
chalk, and other fubdances of that kind. There are 
like wife fomejafpcrs that imbibe water; from whence, 
and other confidcrations, our author is of opinion that 
they have clay for their bafis, not with danding their 
hardnefs. According to Magellan, it refids the blow- 
pipe per Je, and is only partially foluble with the mineral 
alkali; feparating into fmall particles with effervefcence : 
with borax or microcofmic fait it melts without any ef- 
fervefcence. Bergman, in his Sciagraphia, inform* 
ais, that it is compofed of fillceous earth united to a 



in France, on account of their curious variety in this re- 
fpe6iiare named pofy^ammatiques. xi. The jafper with 
various coloured zones. 1 3. That czlled Jiorito by the 
Italians ; which has various colours mixed promtfcu- 
oufly without any order. 1 4- When the jafper has 
many colours together, it is then (very improperly) 
called unlverfal, t^ When it contains fome particles 
of agate, it is then called agattfed jhiper, 

JASPONYX, in natural hidory, the pured horn- 
coloured onyx, with beautiful green zones, which are 
compofed of the genuine matter of the fined jafpers. 
See Jasp£r and Onyx. 

JATROPHA, the cassada plant: A genus of 
the monodelphia order, belonging to the moncechi 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 38th ordeT^Tricoeca, There is no male calyx ; 
the corolla is monopctalous, and funnel-diaped ; there 
are ten damina, one alternately longer than the other. 
There is no female calyx ; the corolla is pentapetalous, 
and patent ; there are three bifid dyles ; the capfule is 
trilocular, with one feed in each cell. There are nine 

Species, Of thefe the mod remarkable are the fol- 
lowing: I. The curcas, or Englidi phyfic-nut, with 
leaves cordate and angular, is a knotty flirub growing 
about 10 or 12 feet high. The extremities of the 
branches are covered with leaves ; and the flowers, 
which are of a green herbaceous kind, are fet on 
L\ an umbel fadiion round the extremities of the 
branches, but efpecially the main dalks. Thefe are fuc- 
crcdfd by as many nuts, whofe outward tegument it 
grttn and tiuflcy; whicli being peeled off", difcovera the 
nut, whofe diell is black, and eafily cracked : This con- 
tains an almond like kernel, divided into two parts ; be- 
tween which feparation lie two milkwhite thin mrmbra- 
naceous leaves, eafily feparablc from each other. Thefe 
have not only a bare refemblance of perfeA leaves, but 
have, in particular, every pati, the dalk, the middle rib* 
and tranfverfe ones, as vifiblc as any leaf whaifbever. 
2. ''^ne g.»fl"ypifolia, cotton-leav*- J jatropha or belly-acb. 
bu(h, the leaves of which are quinquepariite, with lobea 
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>tropha. ovate and entircy aod glandular brancEy bridles. The grated into a tub or trough : after this they are put 

^ ' ftem, which is covered with a lij^ht greyifh bark, into a hair bag, and ftrongly prefied with a view co ^ 

ffrows to about three or four feet highi foon dividing fqueeze out the juice^ and the meal ^r farina is dried 

into feveral wide extended branches. Thefe ate neither in a hot ftone-bafon ovet the fire : it is then made in- 



Java. 



decorated with leaves nor flowers till near the top, 
which is thpo furrounded by the former : Their foot- 
&dlis, as well as the young buds on the extremity of 
the branches, are guarded round with ftiiF hairy 
briflJcby \^hich are dways tipc with glutinous liquid 
drops. From among thefe rife feveral fmall deep- red 
pentapetaloQs flowers, the pifiil of each being thick fet 
at the top with ycUow farinaceous dud which blows . 
off when ripe : thefe flowers are fucceedcd by hexa- 
gonal huflcy blackiih berries^ which when ripe open 
by the heat of the fun, emitting a great many fmall 
dark coloured feeds, which ferve as food for ground- 
doves. The leaves are few ; but feldom or never drop 
off, nor ate eaten by vermin of any kind. 3. THe mul- 
tifida, or French phyfic-nut, with leaves many parted 
and polifked, and flipules briftly and multifld, grows 
to be ten feet high. The main ftalk divides into very 
£ew branches, and is covered with a greyifli white 
bark. The leaves ftand upon fix- inch footftalks, fur* 
rounding the main flalk, generally near the top, in an 
irregular order. The flowers grow in bunches, um- 
bel fafhion, upon the extremities of each large flalk, 
very much reftmbling, at their firfl appearance, a 
bunch of red coral : thefe afterwards open into fmall 
^ve kaved purple flowers, and are fucceeded by nutSy 
which refemble thofe of the firft fpecies. 4. The ma- 
nihot, or bitter caffada, has palmated leaves ; the lobes 
lanceolate, very entire, and poHfhed. 5. The jani- 
pha, or fweet caffada, has palmated leaves, with lobes 
very entire ; the intermediate leaves lobed with a fimis 
on both fidee. 6. The elaiiica, with temate leaves, ellip- 
tic, very entire, hoary underneath, and longly petioled. 
See figures of the two laft on Plates CCXL VI II. and 
CCXLIX. which renders a more particular defcrip- 
tion unneceffary. 

Prtfperties^ &c. The firft fpecies, a native of the 
Weft Indies, is pbnted round negro gardens. A de- 
co£lion of the kanyes of it, and of the fecond fpecies 
(which grows wild), Dr Wright informs us, is often 
ufed with advantdge in fpafmodic belly-ach, attended 
with vomiting : it fits carter on the flomach than any 
thing rife, and feldom fails to bring about a difcharge 
by flool. The third fpecies, a native of the fame 
countries, is cultivated there as an ornamental fhrub. 
The feeds of all the three are draAic purgatives and 
emetics ; and they yield, by decodion, an oil of the 
fame ufes and virtues as the oleum ricini.. See Rici- 

The 4th and 5th fpecies, the janipha and roanihot, 
* arc natives of Africa and the Wtfl Indies, where they 
are cultivated as articles of food. It is difficult, Dr 
Wright fays, to diilioguifh the bitter from the fweet 
caffada by the roots : but it will be befl to avoid thofc 
of the caffada that bears flowers, as it is the bitter, 
which is poifonous when raw. 

The root of bitter caffada has no. fibrous or woody 
filaments in the heart, and neither boils nor roaffs foft. 
The fweet caffada has all the oppofite qualities. The 
bitter, however, may be deprived of its noxious quali- 
ties (which refide in the juice) by heat. Caffada 
bread, therefore, is made of both the bitter and fweet, 
thus ;?— The roots are wafhcd and fcraped clean \ then . 



to cakes. It alfo makes excellent puddings, equal to 
millet. — The fcrapingy of frefh bitter caffada are 

fuccefsfully applied to iU-difpofed idocrs. Caffada 

roots yield a great quantity of ft arch, which the Bra- 
filians export in little lumps under the name of tatioca. 
According to Father Labat, the fmall bits of manioc 
which have efcaped the grater, and the clods which 
have not paffed the fieve, arc not ufelefs. They arc 
dried in the ftove after the flour is roafled, and then 
pounded in a mortar to a fine white powder, with which 
they make foup. It is likewife ufed for making a kind 
of thick coarfe caffada, which is roafted till almo(l 
burnt ; of this, fermented with molaffes and Weft- In- ' 
dia potatoes, they prepare a much efteemed drink or 
beverage called ot/^rou. This liquor, the favourite drink 
of the natives, is fometimes made extremely ftron^r, 
efpecially on any great occalion, as a feaft : with this 
they get intoxicated, and, remembering their old 
quarrels, roaffacre and murder each other. Such of 
the inhabitants and workmen as have not wine, drink 
ouycou It is of a red-colour, ftrong, nourifhing, 
refrefhing, and eafily inebriates the inhabitants, who 
foou accuftom themfelves to it as eafily as beer. 

The 6th fpecies is the Hevea Guianenfis of Aubletf, \fjia^i^ 
or tree which yields the elaftic refin called caoutchouc de, PllZer 
or India rubber ; for a particular account of which, fee ^' '« <?« 
the article Caoutchouc. Our figure is copied from ^''**f»5/^» 
Aublet's tab. 335. and not from the erroneous- plate ^'^'' 
given in the Ada Parifiana. 

Jx^VA, a large ifland of the Eaft Indies,,lying be- 
tween 105° and 1 16® E. Long, and from 6° to 8^ S. 
Lat. extending in length 700 miles, and in breadth 
about 1 00. It id fituated to the fouth of Borneo, and 
ibuth eaft from the peninfula of Malacca, having Su« 
matra lying before it, from which it is feparated by a 
narrow paffage, now fo famous in the world by the 
name of the Strait t of Sunda. The country is moun-> 
tainous and woody in the middle; but a flat coaft, full 
of bogs and marlhes, renders the air unhealthful. It 
produces pepper, indigo, fugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, cardamoms, and other tropical . 
fruits. Gold alfo, but in no great quantities, hath 
been found in it. It is divcrlified by many mountainsr 
woods, and rivers; in all which nature has very bouui 
tifully beftowed her treafures. The mountains are 
many of them fo high as to be fcen at the diftance of 
three or four leagues. That, which is called the Blue • 
Mountain is by-f^r the higheft of them all, and feen 
the fartheft off at fca. They have frequent and very 
terrible earthquakes in thtsifland. which (hake the city 
of Batavia and places adjacent, to fuch a degree, that 
the fall of the houfes is expeded every moment. The 
waters in the road are exceffively agitated, infi>much 
that their motion refembles that of a boiling pot \ 
and in fome places the earth opens, which affords a • 
ftrange and terrible fpedade. The inhabitants are of 
opinion, that the fe earihquakes proceed from the moun-. 
tain Parang, which is full of fulphur, faltpetre, and 
bitumen. The fruits and plants of this ifland are all 
in their feveral kinds excellent, and almoftout of num*. 
ber. There are abundance of forel^sfcattercd over it, 
in which are all kinds of wild beafts, fuch as buffaloes, , 
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^TfT^^' rVinocerofes, and wiK. horres, with an inBiiite 
' variety of ferp ts, om;; of thcnj o ' an tii. rmous fize. 
Crocodiles are prodigtoufly large in fava, and are found 
chiefly about the m uths of rivers; for, bein^ ainphi- 
bioiift aninrals, they delight moftly fn marfheb and fa* 
vannahs. This creature, like the tortoife, lays itp eggs 
in the hot fands, without taking any further care of 
them ; and the fun hatches them at the proper fcafoni 
vhtn they run Inflantly into the water* There is, in 
fhort, no kin \ of animal wanting here t fowls they 
have of all forts, and exquifitely good, efpecially peji* 
cocks, p^^rtridges, pheafants, wood-pigeons : and, for 
Curio'ity. they have the Indian bat, which differs little 
in form fr</m ours ; but its wings, when extended, 
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the midll of the town, am: forms 1 5 canals of ran* 
nio wat r, all faced with fre^-ftone, and adorned' 
with trees that are ever grrtn: over thefe canals are 
56 bridges, bcfides thofe whirh lie without t^e town. 
The ftreets are aU perfefkly (Iraight. and each, ge* 
nerally fpeaking, 30 feet broad.. The.houfea are 
built of ftonc, after the manner of thofe in Holland. 
The city is about a league and a half in circumference^ 
and has five gates ; but there arc ten times the num* 
ber of houfes without that there arc within it: There 
is a very fine town-hoafc, four Calvinift churches, bc- 
fides other places of woHhip for all forts of religionsi 
a fpin huyl or boufe of corre£iion, an orphan-houfe^ 
a magazine of fea-ftores, fcveral for fpices^ with 



ineafure a full yard, and the body of it is of the fize of wharfs and cord manufa^ures, and many other pub* 



a rat. They have fifh in great plenty, and very good; 
fo that for the value of three pence there may be c- 
ttough bought to dine fix or fcveo men. They have 
like wife a multitude of tortoifes, the flefh of which is 
very little inferior to veal, and there are many who 
think it better. 



h*c buildings. The garrifon confifts commonly of be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 men. Bcfides the forts men- 
tioned *above, there is the citadel of Batavia, a very 
fine regular fortification, fituated at the mouth of the 
fiver, and flanked with four baflions ; two of which 
command tke fea, and the other two the town. It 



It is faid, that there are in the ifland upwards of is in this citadel that the governor general of the In< 



40 great towns, which, from the number of their in- 
habitants, would, in any other part of the world, me- 
Tit the title of citus; and more than 4500 villages, 
befides hamlets, and draggling houfes, lying very 
near each other, upon the fea-coad, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns : hence, upon a fair and 
moderate computation, there are within the bounds 
of the whole ifland, taking in perfons of both (exes, 
and of all ranks and ages, more than thirty millions 
of fouls; fo that it is thrice as populous as France, 
^hich, though twice as big, is not computed to have 
snore than twenty millions of inhabitants. 

There arc a great many princes in the ifland, of 
which the moft confiderable are, the emperor of Ma- 
teran, who refides at Katafura, and the kings of Ban- 
tam and Japara. Upon the fird of thcfe many of the 
petty princes are dependant ; but the Dutch are ab- 
folute matters of the gieateft part of the ifland, par- 
ticularly of the north coatt, though there are fome of 
the princes beyond the mountains, on the fouth coatt, 
who ftill maintain their independency. The natives 
of the country, who arc ettabliflied in the neighbour- 
liood of Batavia, and for a tra6i of about 40 Icragues 
along the mountains of the country of IJantani, are 
immediately fubjeA to the governor- general. The 
^company fend drdflards, or commifTaries, among them, 
who adminifter juftice and take care of the public re- 
venues. 



dies has hit palace ; over again tt which is that of the 
diredor-general, who is the next perfon to the gover- 
nor. The counfellors* and other principle officers of 
the company, have alfo their apartments there ; aa 
have likewife the phyfician, the furgeon, and the a* 
pothecary. There are in it, befides, arfenals and ma- 
gaeines futniihed with ammunition for many years. 
The city of Batavia is not only inhabited by Dutch, 
French, Portugoefe, and other EtJropeans, ettabliflied 
here on account of trade ; but alfo by a vaft number 
of Indians of different nations, Javanefe, Chinefc, 
Malayans, Negroes, Amboynefe, Armenians, natives 
of the ifle of Bali, Mardykers or TopafTcs, Macaflers, 
Timors, Bougis, &c. Of the Chinefe, there are, it ia 
faid, about ioo,coo in the ifland ; of which near 
30,000 rcfided in the city till the year 1 740, when 
the Dutch, pretending that they wcte in a plot againll 
them, fent a body of troops into their quarter, and 
demanded their arras, which the Chinefe readily de- 
livered np ; and the next day the governor fent another 
body, with orders to murder and mafl*acre every one of 
the Chintfe, men, woipen, and children. Some relate 
there were 2c,ooo, others 30,000, that were put to 
death, without any manner of trial: and yet the bar- 
barous governor, ^ho was the inttrument of thi« cruel 
proceeding, had the aflurance to embark for Europe^ 
imagining he had amaffed wealth enough to fccurc 
him againtt any profecntion in Holland : but the 



The city of Batavia is the capital not only of this Dutch, finding themfelvrs dctetted and abhorred by 
ifland but of all the Dutch dominions in India. It all mankind for this piece of tyranny, endeavoured to 
is an exceeding fine city, fituated in the latitude of throw the odium of it upon the governor, though he 
6^ fouth, at the mouth of the river Jucatra, and in had the hands of all the council of Batavia, except one» 
the bofom of a large commodious bay, which may be to the order for the maflacre. The ftateb, therefore, 
confidtred not only as one of the fafcft harbours in difpatched a packet to the Cape of Good Hope, con- 
India, but in the world. The city is furrounded by taining orders to apprehend the governor, and fend 



a rampart 21 feec thick, covered on the outfide with 
ftone and fortified with 22 battions. This rampart is 
environed by a ditch 45 yards over, and full of water, 
efpecially when the tides are high, in the fpring Phe 
avenues to the town arc defended by feveral forts, 
each of which is well furnifhed with excellent brafs 
x:annon : no perfon is fuflFered to go beyond thefe forts 
iwithout a paffport. Tlic river Jucatra paflci through 
N° 16a. 



him back to Batavia to be tried. He was according- 
ly apprehended at ihc Cape ; but has never been heard 
of fince. It is fuppofed he was thrown over-board ia 
his paffaee to Batavia, that there might be no farther 
inquiries into the matter ; and it is faid, all the wealth 
th« merciful gentleman had amaffed, and fent over 
before him in four Ihips^ was catt away in the 
paiTage. 

Befides 
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^fiJes the frtrrifon here, the Dutch, it i« faid 
have about i^«cco men' in the iiland» cither Dutch, 
or formed out of the federal nataoas they have en* 
flaved; aad they have- a fleet of between 20 and 30 
men of war, *?ith which they give law to every power 
on the coaft of Afia and Africa, and to all the Euro* 
' pean powers that vtiit the Indian Ocean, unlefs wc 
Should now eacept the Britifh : it was, however, but 
a little before the revolution that they expeUed ub 
fronr our fectlement at Bantam. 

JAVELIN, in antiquity, a fort of fpear five feet 

-and an half loDg>; thi fhaft of which was of woo4t 

with a fleel point. — Every foldier in the Roman ar* 

'inieshad feven of tbefe, which were very light and 

' (lender. 

JAVELLO (Chryfoftome), a learned luHan Do- 
minican of the 1 6th century, taught philofophy and 
theology at Bologna, and died about the year 1540. 
He wrote a work on philofophy, another on politics, 
end another on ChriRian oeconomy, which are efteem* 
ed ; with notes on Pomponatius, and other works, 
|>rintcd in 3 vols' folio. 

JAWER, a city of Silefia, capital of a province of 
the fame name, with a citadel, and a large fquare 
iurrounded with piazzas. It is 12 miles fouth-eaft of 
Xiignitz, 30 fouth-weft of Breflau, and 87 eafl of 
Prague. E. Long. 16 29. N. Lat. 50. 56. 

JAUNDICE (derived from the French jatmsfe 
** )cllowncfs," o( jaune " yellow"); a difcafe conlift- 
ing in a fuffuHon of the bUe, and a reje6tion thereof 
to the furface of the body, whereby the whole exte- 
rior habit is difcoloured. Dr Maclurg is of opinion, 
that the bile returns into the circulation in this difor- 
der by the courfc of the lymphatics. See Medicinb- 
Jadex. 

JAWS. See Maxillje. 

LiOchcd jAtr^ is a fpafmodic contradion of the low- 
er jaw, commonly produced by fome external injury 
affeifiing the tendons or ligaments. See Medicine- 
Index. 
JAY, in ornithology. See Corvus. 
Jay (Guy Michael le), a French gentleman, who 
^ftinguiihed himfelf by cauGng a polyglot bible to be 
printed at his own expencc in 10 vols folio: but he 
ruined himfelf by that impreifion; firft becaufe he 
would not fuffer it to appear under the name of cardi* 
nal Richelieu, who, after the example of cardinal Xi- 
menes, was ambitious of eternizing his name by this 
means ; and next, becaufe he made it too dear for the 
Engltih market ; on which Dr Walton undertook his 
polyglot bible, which, being more commodious, redu- 
ced the price of M. le Jay's. After the death of his 
wife, M. le Jay took orders, was made dean of Veze- 
lay in the Nivernois, and Louis XIV. gave him the 
poft of counfellor of ftate. 

JAZER, or Jaser (anc. geog.), a Levitical city 
in the tenitory of the Amorrhitcs beyond Jordan, 1 o 
mOes to the weft, or rather fouth* weft, of Philadelphia, 
and i^ miles from Efebon; and therefore fituated be* 
tw^n Philadelphia and Heflibon, on the eaft border of 
the tribe of Gad, fuppofed to be the jfaxorem of Jo- 
fephus. In Jeremiah xlviii. mention is made of t^he fea 
of Jazer, that is a lake; taken either for an efFufioii 
or overflowing of the Amon, or a lake tlirough which 
it paifes, or from which it takes its rife. 
Vol. DC. Part L 
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IBERIA (Spaik), fo called by the ancients from HxrU 
the (river Iberus. Ihre* the people, from the nomi- ., >< 
native /iJ^r. See Hispakia. . ^^^"'* 

Iberia was alfo the name of an inland country of 
Afia, having Colchis to the weft, with a part of Poa- 
tus; to the north mount Caucafus; on the caft Alba* 
nia; and on the fouth Armenia Magna: Now the 
weftem part of Georgia (fee Georgia). Iberia, ac- . 
cording to Jofephus, was firft peopled by ^ubal, the 
brother of Gomer and Magog. His opinion is con- 
firmed by the Scptuagint ; for Mefhech and Tubal are 
by thefe interpreters rendered Mofchl and Iberians* 
We know little of the hiftory of the country till the 
reign of Mithridates, when their king, named Actocis^ 
fiding with that prince againft Lucullup, and after- 
wards againft Pompey, was defeated by the latter with 
great ilaugbter ; but afterwards obtained a peace, up- 
on delivering up his fons as hoftages. Little notice is 
taken of the fucceeding kings by the ancient hiftori- 
ans. They were probably tributary to the Romans 
till that empire was overturned, when this, with the 
other countries in Afia bordering on it, fell fucceffive* 
ly under the power of the Saracens and Turks. 

IBERIS,sciATicACREssEs,or Candy-tuft: Agenus 
of the filiquofa order, belonging to the tetrad ynamia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 39th order, SiUquofe, The corolla is irregular; 
the two exterior petals larger than the interior ones % 
the filicula polyfpermous, emarginated. 

Species, I • The umbellata, or common candy-tuft, 
hath herbaceous, fhort, round, and very branchy ftallu 
of tufty growth, from about fix to eight or ten inches 
high ; fmall fpear-fhaped leaves, the lower ones ferra* 
ted, the upper entire; and all the flalks and branches 
terminated by umbellate clufters of flowers of different 
colours in the varieties. 2. The amara, or bitter can- 
dy-tuft, hath ftalks branching like the former, which 
rife from eight to ten or twelve inches high ; fmall, 
fpear- fliaped, and ilightly indented leaves; and all the 
branches terminated by racemofe bunches of white 
flowers in Tune and July. 3. The fempervirens, com- 
monly called tree candy-tufit hath low undcrfhrubby 
ftalks, very branchy and bufliy, rifing to the height of 
10 or 12 inches, with white flowers in umb<ls at the 
ends of the branches, appearing great part of the fum- 
mer. 4. The femperflotens, or ever flowering fhrubby 
iberis, hath iow undcrfhrubby ftalks stry branchy, 
crowing to the height of 1 8 inches, with white flowers 
in umbeb at the ends of the branches, appearing at all 
times of the year. 

Culture. The two firft kinds, betog hardy annuals, 
may be fowed in any common foil in the month of 
March, or from that time till midfummer, and will 
thus afford a fucccllion of flowers from June to Sep- 
tember^ which are fucceeded by great plenty of feeds. 
The other two are fomewhat tender ; and therefore 
muft be planted in pots, in order to be flieltered from 
the wintet-frofts. They are eafily propagated by flips 
or cuttings. 

IBEX, in zoology. See Capra« 

ISIS, in ornithology. See Tantalus. 

IBYCUS, a Greek lyric poet, of whofe works 

there are only a few fragments remaining, flourifhcd 

550 B. C. It is faid, that he was aUaiGnated by 

rubbers; and that, when dying, he called upon fonnr 

L cranes 
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Tee. craoes he faw tijiag to bear witnefs. Some time after, 
' one of the murderers feeing fome cranes, faid to his 
conopanions, " There are the witnefies of Ibycus's 
death :'* which being reported to the magiftrates, the 
aflaffins were put to the torture, and having confeffed 
the fa6l, were hanged. Thence arofe the proverb 
Ifyci Gruei, 

ICE, in phyfiology, a folid, tranfparent, and brittle 
body, formed of fome fluid, particularly water, by ' 
means of cold. See Frost. 

The younger Lemery obfenres, that ice is only a 
re«e(lablinimeat of the parts of water in their natural 
flate; that the mere abfence of fire is fufficient to ac- 
count for this re-eilabli(hment ; and that the fluidity 
of water is a real fufion, like that of metals cxpofed to 
the Ere ; differing only in this, that a greater quan- 
tity of fire is necelTery to the one than the other. Gal- 
iileo was the firfl that obferved ice to be lighter than 
the water, which compoftd it : and hence it happens, 
that ice floats upon water, its fpecific gravity being to 
that of water as eight to nine. This rarefadion of ice 
feems to be owing to the air-bubbles' produced in wa< 
ter by freezing ; and which, being coniiderably lai;ge 
in proportion to the water frozen, render the body fo 
much fpecifically lighter : thcfe air bubbles, during 
their produdion, acquire a great expaiiflve power, fo 
as to burll the containing veffels, though ever fo ftrong* 
See Congelation, Cold. 

M. Mairan, in a differtation on ice, attributes the 
increafe of its bulk ehiefly to a different arrangement 
of the parts of the water from which it is formed; the 
icy flcin.on the water being compofed of filaments 
which, according to him, are found to be conftantly 
and regularly joined at an angle of 60^; and which, 
by this angular difpoiition, occupy a greater volume 
than if they were parallel. He found the augmenta- 
tion of the volume of water by freezing, in different 
trials, a 14th, an i8th, a 19th, and when the water 
was previoufly purged of air, only a a 2d part: that 
ice, even after its formation, continues to expand by 
cold ; for, after water had been frozen to fome thick- 
nefs, the fluid part being let out by a hole in the bot- 
tom of the vcffel, a continuance of the cold made the 
ice convex ; and a piece of ice, which was at firft only 
a 14th part fpcctflcally lighter than water, on being 
cxpofed fome days to the froft, became a 12th part 
fighter. To this caufe he attributes the burding of ice 
on ponds. 

Wax, refins, and animal fats, made fluid by fire, in- 
ftcad of expanding like watery liquors, (brink in their 
return to folidity: for folid pieces of the fame bodies 
fink to the bottom of the rcfpeftive fluids ; a proof 
that thefe bodies are more denfc in their folid than in 
their fluid flate. The oils which congeal by cold, as 
oil- olive, and the efTential oil of an i feeds, appear alfo 
to (brink in their congelation. Hence, the different 
difpofitions of different kinds of trees to be burfl by, 
or to refill, ftrong frofts, are by fome attributed to the 
juices with which the tree abounds ; being in the one 
cafe watery, and in the other rcfinous or oily. 

Though it has been generally fuppofcd that the na- 
tural cryllals of ice are liars of fix rays, forming angles 
«f 60° with each other, yet this cryftallization of wa- 
ter, as it may properly be called, feems to be as much 
sBrfted by circumftancei as that of falts* Hence we 
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£ad a confidierabk difference in the aceounts of thofe 
who have undertaken to defcribe thefe cryftals. M.^ 
Mairao informs us, that they are ftars with fix radii ; 
and his opinion is confirmed by obferving the figure 
of frod on g]a{s. M. Rome de L'Ifle determines the 
form of the folid cryftal to be an equilateral odUedron. 
M. Haffenfratz found it to be a prifmatic hexaedron ; 
but M. d' Antic found a method of reconciling ihefe 
feemin^ly oppofite opinions. In a violent hail-ftorm^ 
where the hailftones were very large, he found they 
had fharp wedge- like angles of more than half an inch; 
and in thefe he fuppofed it impoifible to fee two 
pyramidal tetraedra joined laterally, and not to con- 
clude that each grain was compofed of odaedrons con- 
verging to a centre. Gome had a cavity in the middle } 
and he faw the oppofite extremities of two oppofite 
pyramids, which conftttute the odaedron ; he like- 
wife faw the oflaedron entire united in the middle ; 
all of them were therefore fimilar to the cryflals form- 
ed upon a thread immerfed in a faline folution. Oa 
thefe principles M. Antic conflruded an artificial o6ta- 
edron refembling one of the larged hailflones ; and 
found that the angle at the fummit of the pyramid 
was 45S but that of the jupdion of the two pyra- 
mids 145^. It is not, however, eafy to procure regu- 
lar cryftals in hailftones where the operation is con- 
du£ied with fuch rapidity : in fnow and hoar-frofl, 
where the cryflallization goes on more flowly, our 
author is of opinion that he fees the rudiments of 
odaedra. 

Ice, as is explained under the article Frost, forms 
generally on the furface of water : but this too, like 
the cryflallization, may be varied by an alteration in 
the circumftances. In Germany, particularly the nor- 
thern parts of that country, it has been obTerved that 
there are three kinds of ice. i. That which forms on 
the furface. 2. Another kind formed in the middle 
of the water, refembling nuclei or fmall hail. 3. The 
ground-ice which is produced at the bottom, efpecially 
k where there is any fibrous fubllance to which it may 
adhere. This is full of cells like a wafp*s nefl, but lefs 
regular; and performs many ftrange eifeds in bringing 
up very heavy bodies from the bottom, by means of its> 
inferiority in fpecific gravity to the water in which it 
is formed. The ice which forms in the middle of the 
water rifes to the top, and there unites into large 
maifes ; but the.formation both of this and the ground- 
ice takes place only in violent and fudden colds, where 
the water is (hallow, and the furface difturbed in fuch 
a manner that the congelation cannot take place. The 
ground-ice is very deflrudtive to dykes and other aqua- 
tic works. In the more temperate European climates 
thefe kinds of ice are not met with. 

In many countries the warmth of the climate ren- 
ders ice not only a defirable, but even a neccffary 
article ; fo that it becomes an objed of fome confe- 
quence to fall upon a ready end cheap method of pro- • 
curing it. Though the cheapeft method hitherto difco^ 
vercd feems to be that related under the article Cold, 
by means of fal ammoniac or Glauber's fait, yet it 
may not be amifs to take notice of fome attempts, 
made by Mr Cavallo to difcover a method of produ« 
cing a fufficient degree of cold for this purpofe by the 
evaporation of volatile liquors. He found, however^ 
in the courfe of thefe experiment^ that ether was in- 
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companbly faperior to any other fluid tn the degree (fig* i*)* termiflBttng in a capillary aperCwet which it 
of cold it produced. The price of the hqoor natu* to be fixed upon the bottle containing the ether. 



rally induced him to fall upon a method of ufing it 
with as little wafte as poflible. The thermometer he 
made ufe of had the ball quite detached from the ivory 
piece on which the fcale was engraved. The various 
fluids was then thrown upon the ball through the ca» 
piUary aperture of a fmall glafs vefiel fhaped like a 
funnel ; and care was uken to throw them upon it fo 
llowly, that a drop might now and then fall from the 
under part, excepting when thofe fluids were nied, 
which evaporate very ilowly ; in which cafe it was^ 
fufficient barely to keep the ball moift, without any 
drop falling from it. During the experiment the 
thermometer was kept venr gently turning round iu 
axis, that the fluid made me of might fall upon every 
part of its ball. He found this method preferable to 
that of dipping the ball of the thermometer into the 
Auid and taking it out again immediately^ or even of 
anointing it conftantly with a feather. The evapora- 
tion, and confequcntly the cold, produced by it, may 
be increafed by blowing on the thermometer with a 
pair of bellows ; though this was not ufed in the ex« 
periments now to be related, on account of the diffi* 
culty of its being performed by one perfon, and like- 
wife becaufe it occafions much uncertainty in the re- 
fuhs. 

The room in which the experiments were made was 
heated to 64^ of Fahrenheit; and with water it was 
reduced to 56°, vi%. 8*^ below that of the room or of' 
the water employed. The effect took place in about 
two minutes; but though the operation was continued 
for a longer time, it did not fink lower. With fpirit 
of wine* It funk to 48^. The cold was greater with 
highly refitiied fpirit than with the weaker fort ; but 
the difference is lefs than would be expedied by one 
who had never feen the experiment made. The pure 
fpirit produces its cffe€L much more quickly. On 
ufing various other fluids which were either compoimd- 
cd of water and fpirituous liquors or pure eflences, he 
found that the cold produced by their evaporation was 
generally fome intermediate degree between that pro- 
duced by water and 'the fpirit of wine. Oil of turpen- 
tine funk the mercury three degrees ; but olive oil and 
others, which evaporate very flowly, or not at all, did 
mot fenfibly affcA the thermometer. 

To obferve how much the evaporation of fpirit of 
wine, and confequcntly the cold produced by it, would 
be increafed by electricity, he put the tube containing 
it into an infulating handle, and connedted it with the 
condu^or of an ele^rical machine, which was kept in 
a6don during the tiaae of making the experiment ; by 
which means one degree of cold feemed to be gained, 
as the mercury now funk to 47° inllead of 48s at 
^hich it had flood formerly. On trying the three 
mineral acids, he found that they heated the thermo- 
meter inftead of cooling it; which effe^ he atrri- 
botes to the heat they themfelvts acqaired by uniting 
with the moiflure of the atmofphere. The vitriolic 
acid, which was very ftrong and tranfparent, raifed 
the mercury to 102% thefmoking nitrous acid to 72S 
«md the marine to 66^. 

The apparatus for ufing the leaft poffible quantity 
•f ether for fieesing water confifts in a glab tube 



Round the lower part of the neck at A fome thread 
is wound, in order to let it fit the neck of the bottle. 
When the experiment is to be made, the ftoppcr of the 
bottle containing the ether is to be removed, and the 
tube jufl, mentioned put in its room. The thread 
round the tube ought alfo to be previoufly moiftened 
with water or fpitde before it is put into the neck of 
the bottle, in order the more efledually to prevent the 
efcape of the ether betwixt the neck of the vial and 
tube. Holdin? then the bottle by its bottom FO 
(fig. 2.), and keeping it inchned as in the figure, the 
fmall ftream of ether ifluing out of the aperture D of 
the tube D£, is diredked upon the ball of the ther* 
mometer, or upon a tube containing water or other li- 
quor that is required to be congealed. As ether ia 
very volatile, and has the remarkable property of in- 
crcafing the bulk of air, there is no aperture requifite 
to allow the air to enter the bottle while the liquid 
flows out. The heat of the hand is more than fuffi* 
cient to force out the ether in a continued ftream at 
the aperture D. 

In this manner, throwing the ftream of ether upoa 
the ball of a thermometer in fuch a quantity that a 
drop might now and then, every 10 feconds for in^ 
ftance, fall from the bulb of the thermometer, Mr Ca* 
vallo brought the mercury down to 3^, or 29*^ beloi^ 
the freezing point, when the atmofphere was fomewhat 
hotter than temperate. When the ether is very good* 
i. e. capable of difiblving elaftic gum, and has a fmall 
bulb, not above 20 drops of it are required to pro^ 
dnce this efie^ and about two minutes of time ; but 
the common fort muft be ufed in greater quantity, and 
for a longer time ; though at laft the thermometer it 
brought down by this very nearly as low as by the 
befttort. 

To freeze water br the evaporation of ether, Mr 
Cavallo takes a thin glafs tube about four inches long^ 
and one-fi^ of an inch diameter, hermetically fealed 
at one end, with a little water in it, fo as to take up 
about half an inch of the cavity, as is (hown at CB ia 
fig. 3. Into this tube a flender wire H is alfo intro- 
duced, the lower extremity of which is twifted into a 
fpiral, and ferves to draw up the bit of ice when form- 
ed. He then holds the glafs tube by its upper part 
A with the fingers of the left hand, and keeps it conti- 
nually and gently turning round its axis, firft one way 
and then the other ; whilft with the right hand he 
holds the . phial containing the ether in fuch a man^ 
ner as to dire£l the ftream on the outfide of the tube^ 
and a little above the furface of the water contained in 
it. The capiUary aperture D fhould be kept almoft 
in conta^ with the fiirface of the tube containing the 
water ; and by continuing the operation for two or 
three minutes, the water will be frozen as it were in 
an inftant ; and the opacity will afcend to C in left 
than half a fecond of time, which makes a beautiful ap* 
pearance. This congelation, however, is only fuper- 
ficial ; and in order to congeal the whole quantity of 
water, the operation muft be continued a minute or 
two longer ; after which the wire H will be found 
kept very tight by the ice. The hand muft then be 
applied to the outfide of the tube, in order to foften 
La tha 
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the furfiice of the ice ; which would' ottienrife adhere 
"^ very firmly to the ghifs ; hut when this is dooe, the 
wire H eafily brings it out. 

Sometimes our author was accuftomed to put into 
the tube a fmail thermometer inftcad of the wire tt; 
and thus he hiad an opportunity of obferving* a- very 
curious phenomenon unnoticed by others, v/s. that ia 
the winter time water requires a fmaller degree of cold 
to congeal it than in the fummer. In the winter^ for 
Hiftance, the water in the tube AB will freeze when 
the thermometer {lands about 30^; but in the fummer, 
or even when the thermometer flan ds at 60^9 the quick- 
{liver jnuil be brought down 1 o» if, or even more de- 
grees below the fieezing point before any congelation 
can take place. In the fummer time therefore a 
greater quantity of ether, and more time, will be re- 
quired to congeal any given quantity of water than in 
winter. When the temperature of the atmofphere has 
been, about 40^, our author has been able to congeal a 
quantity of water with an equal quantity of good 
^* but in fummer two or three 'times the quantity 



ether j 

arc required to perform the efFcd. " There fecms 
(fays he) to be fomething in the air, which, befides 
heat, interferes with the freezing of water, and per- 
haps of all fluids ; though I cannot fay from my own 
experience whether the above mentioned difference 
between the freezing in winter and fummer takes place 
with other fluids, as /milk, oils, wines," &c. 

The proportion of ether, requifite to congeal water 
fetms to vary with the quantity of the latter ; that 
is, a large quantity of water feems to require a pro- 
port iosably lefs quantity of ether to freeze it than a 
imaller one. *Mn the beginning of the fpn'ng (fays 
Mr CavaHo), I froze a quarter of an ounce of water 
with about half an ounce of ether ; the apparatus be- 
ing larger, though fimilar to that defcribed above. 
Now as the price of ether, fufficiently good for the 
purpofe, isfgenerally about i8dh or as. per ounce, it is 
plain, that with an espence under two (hillings, a 
quarter of an ounce of ice, or ice cream, may be made, 
in every climate, and at any time, which may afford 
great fatisfad^ion to thofe perfons, who, living in thofe 
pbces where 00 natural ice is to be had, never faw or 
tafted any fuch delicious refrefliment. When a fmall 
piece of ice, for inftance, of about ten g^ins weight, 
is required, the neceflary apparatus is very fmall, and 
the expeace not worth mentioning. I have a fmall 
box four inches and a half long, two inches broad, and 
one and a half deep, containing all the apparatus ne- 
ceffary for this purpofe; w». a bottle capable of con- 
taining about one ounce of ether ; two pointed tubes, 
in cafe one flioukl break } a tube in which the water 
if to be frozen, and a wire. With the quantity of 
ether contained in this fmall and v«ry portable appa- 
ratus, the experiment may be repeated about ten timet. 
A peffoa who wiflies to perfiMrm fuch experiments in 
hot climates, and io places where ice i» not eafily pro- 
cured, requires only a larger bottle of ether befides the 
whole apparatus de(cribed above/' Eledricity in- 
creafes the cold produced by meanaof evaporating 
ether but very little, though, the effed is perceptible. 
Having thrown the eledrified and alfo the undedbri- 
fied ftream of ether upon the bulb of a thermometer, 
the mercury was brought down two degrees lower ia 
Ihc fQimcr tbau iu the latter. C4fe*^ 
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Our author obferve8,.fortfae &ke of thofe' who maf 
be indiiied to repeat thit experiment, that a cork con* ^ 
fines this roktile fluid much better than a giafs floppier 
whichpit isaknoft impoffible to grind with fuch exad« 
oefs as to prevent enUrely the evaporation of the ethea 
When a ftopple, made very mcely out of an uniform 
and clofe piece of cork, which goes rather tight, is. 
put upon a bottle of ether, the fmettof diat fluid can-^ 
not be perceived through it ; but he never (aw a gUfs : 
ftopple which could produce that effe^ In this man* 
ner, ether, fpirit of wine, or any other volatile fluid,, 
may be preferved, which does not corrode cork by ita 
fumes. When the ftopple, however, is very often takea. 
out I it becomes looft, as it will alfo do by long keep« 
ing ; in either of which cafes it mull be changed. 

BUnkofthe Ics% is a name given by the pilots to z,^ 
bright appearance near the horizon occaiioned by the - 
ice, and obferved before the ice itfclf is feen. 
\ IcR'Boatti boats fo conftruded as to (ail upon ice^, 
and which are very comnusn in Holland, particularly 
upon the river Maele and the lake V. See Plate CCL» 
They gO' with incredible fwiftnefs, fometimes fo quick, 
as to affefl the breath, and are found very ufeful in 
conveying goods and paffengers over lakes and great 
rivers in that country. Boats of different fizes are pla* - 
ced in a tranfverfe form upon a a-f-or 3 inch deal board; . 
at the extremity of each end are fixed irons, which 
turn up in the form of fkaiu; upon this. pUnk the boat 
refts, and the two ends feem as out- riggers to prevent 
overfetting ; whence ropes are faftened that lead to the 
head of the maft in the nature of (hrowds, and others . 
paffed through a block acrofs the bowfprit : .the rudder, 
is made fomewhat like a hatchet with the head placed . 
downward, which being preflied down,, cuts the ice,. . 
and ferves all the purpofes of a rudder in tha water, b jc 
enabling the helmfman to fteer^ tack, fix. . 

Method of maiing IcE'Cream.- Take a . faflicient ? 
quantity of cream, and, when it is to be mixed with . 
rafpberry, or currant, or pine, a quarter part as much . 
of the juice or jam as of the cream : .after beating and * 
ftraining the mixture through a. cloth, pot it with a.^ 
little juice of lemon into the mould, which is a pewter « 
veffel, and varying in fizeand (hape at pleafure; cover 
the mould and place it in a pail about two-thirds- full of 
ice, into which, two handfula of fait have bcen.thrown ; . 
turn the mould by the hand- hold with a quick motios 
to and fro, in the manner ufed for milling chocolate, for 
eight or ten minutes; then let it reft4is long, and tura 
it again for the fame time; and having left» it to ftand 
half an hour, it is fit to be turned out of the mould and . 
to be ient to table. Lemon juice and fugar, and 
the juices of various kinds ef firuits, are frozen withp 
out cream ; and when cream is ufed, it (hould be well 
mixed. 

IcR'Hilisf a fortof ftrudureTNT contrivance common . 
upon the river Neva at Peteriburgh» and which afford 
a perpetual fund of amufementto the populace. They 
are conftruded in the following manner. A fcaffolding 
is raifed upon the river about 30 feet in height, with a 
landing place on the top, the afoent to which is by a 
ladder. From this fummit a (loping pUin of boards» 
about four yards broad and 30 long, defcends to 
the fuperficies of the river : it is fupported by ftrong; 
poles gradually decrea(bg in height, and its fides ar^ 
defended by a parapet of planks. Upon thefe boards aro 
X bilk 
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Twd fqtiare maffcs of ke about foUr inchca tliick, which 
' being firft ftnoothcd with the axe aud laid clofe to each 
other, arc then fprinkled with water : by thefe means 
they coalefce, and, adhering to the boards, immediate- 
If form an niclined plain of pwro ice. Froi» the bot- 
tom of this plain the fnow is cleared away for tlie length 
of 200 yards and the breadth of four, upon the level 
Bed of the river; and \he fides of this courfe, as well as 
the fides and top of the fcafTuIding^ are ornamented with 
firs and pines. Each perfon^ being provided with a 
(ledge, mounts the ladder; and having attained the 
fummit, he fcts himfelf upon his fledge at the upper 
extremity of the inclined plain, down which he fufFers 
it to glide with confiderable rapidity, poifing it as he 
goea down ; when the velocity acquired by the de- 
cent carries it above 100 yards upon the level ice of the 
river. At the end of this courfe, there is ufualiy a fimi- 
kr ice-hill, nearly parallel to the former, which begina 
' where the other ends ; fo that the perfoa immediate^ 
mounts again, and in the fame manner glides down 
the other inclined plain of ice* This diverfion he re- 
peats as often as he pleafes^ The boys alfo ave conti- 
nually employed in fkaiting down thefe hills: thef 
glide chiefly upon one flcait, as they are able to potfe 
tbcmfelves better upon one leg than upon two. Thefe 
ice- hills exhibit a pleafing appearance upon the rivert 
as well from the trees with which they are omamentcdy 
'!» from the moving obje6b which at particular- timea 
of the day are defcendiag without intermiffion^ 

IcR-Hmife^ a repofitory for ice during the fummer 
months. The afpe£l of ice-houfes fliould be towards 
theeati or fouth-eaft, for the advantage of the morning 
fun to expel the damp air, as that is more pernicious 
than warmth;, for which reaibn trees in the vicinity of 
•o ice-houfe tend, to its diladvantage. . 

The beft foil for an ice-houfe tabe4Bade io is chalky 
■s it conveys away the wafte water without any artifi« 
cial drain ; next to that, loofe flony earth or gravelly 
foil, its fituation (hould be on the iide of a hiD, for the 
advantage of entering the cell upon a level, as in the 
drawing, Plate CCL. 

To conftrud an ice-houfe, firft choofe a ptoper phc« 
at a convenient diftance from the dwdling*houie or 
Loufes it is to ferve : dig a cavity (if for one familyi of 
the dimenfions fpecified in thedciagn) of the figuse of 
aa inverted cone, finking thevbottom, concave, to foroA 
a refervoir for the walle water till it can drain off; if 
the foil requires it, cut a drain to a confiderable dL- 
ftance, or fo fitir as will conie out at the fide of che hill, 
or into a weU, to make it communicate with the 
fprings, and in that drain form a (link or air-trap, mark* 
tAlt by finking. ihcdrain Jo much lower in that place 
as it is high, and bring a partition firom the top an inch a 
or more into the water, which will consequently be in 
the trap ; and will keep the well air-tight. . Work . up 
B.fu£Bcient number of brick picsa to. receise a cart* < 
wheel, to be laid with its. convex fide upwards to re^ 
ceive the ice ; lay hurdles and ftraw upon the wheel, . 
which will let the. melted ice drain througti, and ferve r 
as a floor. The fides and dome of the cone are to be- 
Dioe inches thick — ^the fidea ta be done in fteened 
brickwork, u e. without mortar, and wrought at righ.t 
angles to the face of the work : the filling in behjnd 
ibould be with gravel, loofe ftones, or brick*bats» that 
tka water which draioa thtoogh theiidea majthc more 
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cafily efcapc into the well. The doors of the ice- 
houfe fliould be made as clofe as poifible, and bundles ^ 
of llraw placed always before the inner door to keep out 
the air. 

Defcription of the parts referred to by the letters. 
a The line firft dug out. b The brick circumftrcncc 
of the cell, c The diminution of the cell downwards. 
d The lefler diameter of the cell. / The cart wheel 
or joifts and hurdles. / The piers to receive the wheel 
or floor. ^ The principal receptacle for ftraw. b The 
inner paflage, i the firft entrance, k the outer door, 
pafTages having a fcparate door each. / An air trap. 
m The well. « The profile of the piers. The ice 
filled in. p The height of the cone, q The dome 
worked in two half brick arches, r The arched paf- 
lage. / The door-ways infcrtcd in the walls, t The 
floor of ihe paflage. u An aperture through which the 
ice may be pul into the cell ;. this muft be covered neat 
the crown iS the dome, and then filled in with earth. 
X The flopiBg door, againft which the ftraw fhould be 
laid. 

^ The ice when to be put in fliould be colleded du« 
ring the froft, broken into fmall pieces, and rammed 
down hard in ftrata of not more than a foot, in order 
to make it one complete body ; the care in putting it 
in, and weU ramming it, tends much to its preferva* 
tion. In a feafon when ice is not to be had in fuffident 
qjiantities (how may be fubftituted. . ^ 

Ice may be preferred in a dry place under ground^ 
by covering it well with efaa£^ ftraw, or reeds. 

Great lift is made of chaff in fome places of Italy to ^ 
prcferve ioe t the ice-houfe for this purpofe need only 
be a deep hole dug in the ground on the fide of a hill, ^ 
fronvthe bottom of which they <can eafily carry out a ^ 
drain, to let out the. watet which is feparated at any 
time from the ice, that it may not melt and fpoil the 
reft. If the ground h tolerably dry, they do not line 
the. fides with an^ thing, but lekve them naked, and on- 
ly make a covering o£ thatch over the top of the hole : . 
thia pit they fill either with pure fnow, or elfewith ice 
taken from the pureft and deareft water; becaufctheir 
60 not ufe it as we do in England, to fet the bottlea 
in, butreally mix it with the. wine. . lliey firft eover - 
the bottom of the hole with chaff,' and then lay in the - 
ice, not letting it any where touch the fides, but ram- 
ming in a large bed of chaff all the way between : they ' 
thus carry on the filling to the top, and then cover ' 
the furface with chaff; and in this manner it will * 
keep .as long as they pleafe. Whdi they uke any . 
of it out .for ufe, they wrap ^he lump up in chaff, and : 
it may. then b« canried to. any ^diftant pl^ce without c 
wafte or running.s: . 

^ IcR'IJlandt a name given by failofs to* a great quan* • 
tity of ice coUeAed into'oae huge folid mafs, and float* - 
ing about upon the feas nearor within the PoUr circles. ^ 
— Many of thefe fluduatiog .iflands are met with on ^ 
the coafta of Spif zbergen, to the great danger of the .- 
fiupping employed in the Grecnhndfifliery. Inthemidft . 
of thofe tremendous maffes na victors have been arreft- - 
ed and frozen ta death. . In this manner the'brave Sir 
Hugh Willoughby periflied with, all his crew in i55Ji ^ 
and in tie year 1773^ Lord Miilgrave, after every ef- 
fort which the moft finiflicd feaman could make to ao> 
compltfli the end of his voyage, was caught in theice, . 
and.wasiicsr experiencing the fame unhappy fate. See - 
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the tccoatit at large in Phipps^s Voyage to the North are conttnaany mereafed ia height by the freetiog of 



-?o/if. As there dcfcribetJ, the fcene, divcfted of the 
horror from the eventful expectation of change, was 
the mod beautiful and piAurcfque : — Two large (hip8 
becalmed in a vafl bafon» furrounded on all fides by 
iflands of various forms : the weather clear : the fun 
gilding the circumambient ice, which was low, fmooth, 
and even; covered with fnow, excepting where the 
pools of water on part of the furface appeared cryftal- 
lioe with the young ice : the fmall fpace of fea they 



the fpray of the fea, or of the mching of the fnow, 
which falls on them. Thofe which remain 10 this fro- 
zen climate receive continual growth ; others arc gra- 
dually wafted by the northern winds into fouthem la- 
titudes, and melt by degrees, by the heat of the fun, 
till they wafte away, or difappear in the bouodlcfi 
element. 

The collifion of the great fields of ice, in high Iati« 
tudes, is often attended with a noife that for a time 




were confined in perfc^ily fmooth. After fruitlefs at- takes away the fenfe of hearing anything clfe ; and the 

tempts to force a way through the fields of ice, their leffer with a grinding of unfpeakable horror. The wa- 

limits were perpetually contradled by its clofing ; till at ter which dames againfl the mountainous ice freezes in* 

length it bcfct each veflcl till they became immoveably to an infinite variety of forms ; and gives the voyager, 

fixed. The fmooth extent of furface was foon loft : ideal towns, ftreets, churches, fteeples, and every fhape 



the preflure of the pieces of ice, by the violence of the 
fwcll, caufed them to pack ; fragment rofe upon frag- 
ment, till they were in many places higher than the 
main-yard. The movements of the (hips were tremen- 
dous and involuntary, in conjunction with the fur- 
rounding ice, aduated by the currents. The water 
fhoaled to 14 fathoms. The grounding of the ice or 
of the (hips would have been equally fatal : The force 
of the ice might have cru(hed them to atoms, or have 
lifted them out, of the water and overfet them, or have 
left them fufpended on the fummits of the pieces of ice 
at a tremendous height, expofed to the fury of the 
winds, or to the riik of being dafhed to pieces by 
the failure of their frozen dock. An attempt was made 
to cut a pafiage through the ice ; after a perfeverance 
worthy of Britons, it proved fruitlefs.. The comman- 
der, at all times mafter of himfelf, directed the boats 
to be made ready to be hauled over the ice, till they 
arrived at navigable Water (a taik alone of feven days), 
and in them to make their voyage to England. The 
boats were drawn progreffively three whole days. At 
length a wind fprung up, the ice feparated fufiiciently 
to yield to the preffure of the full- failed (hips, which, 
after labouring againft the refilling fields of ice, arrived 
•on the loth of Augufl in the harbour of Smeeringbcrg, 
at the weft end of Spitzbergen, between it and Hack- 
4uyt's Headland. 

The forms afTumed by the ice in this chilling cli- 
mate are extremely pleating to even the moft incu- 
rious eye. The furface of that which is congealed 
from the feawater (for we muft allow it two origins) 
is flat and even, hard, opake, refembling white Tugar, 
and incapable of being (lid on, like the Briti(h ice. The 
greater pieces, or fields, are many leagues in length : 
the lelTer are the meadows of the feals, on which thofe 
animals at times frolic by hundreds. The motion of 
. the leffer pieces is as rapid as the currents: the greater, 
which are fometimes 200 leagues long, and 60 or 80 
l>road, move (low and majeftically; often fix for a time, 
immoveable by the power of the ocean, and then pro* 
duce near the horizon that bright white appearance cal- 
led the hlitti. The,approximation of two great fields pro- 
duces a moft fingular phenomenon ; it forces the leffer 
(if the term can be applied to pieces of feveral acres 
fquare) out of the water, and adds them to ^ their fur- 
face : a fecond and often a third fucceeds ; fo that the 
whole forms an aggregate of a tremendous height. 
Thefe float in the fea like fo many rugged mountains, 
and arc fometimes 500 or 600 yards thick ; but the 
£ir|^eater part is concealed beneath the water. Thcfc 
3 



which imagination can frame. 

IcS'FIant. See Mesembryaiithcmum. 
ICEBERGS, are large bodies of ice filling the val- 
leys between the high mountains in northern latitudes* 
Among the moft remarkable are thofe of the eaft coall 
of Spitzbergen ; (fee Greenland, no 10.) They are 
feven in number, but at confiderable diftances frond 
each other : each fills the valleys for trads unknown, 
in a region totally inacceffible in the internal parts. 
The glaciers * of Switzerland feem contemptible to • See C!» 
thefe ; but prefent often a fimilar front into fome lower cfVr«. 
valley. The laft exhibits over the fea a front 300 feet 
high, emulating the emerald in colour : catara6ts of 
melted fnow precipitate down various parts, and black 
fpiring mountains, ftreaked with white, bound the 
fides, and rife crag above crag, as far as eye can reach 
in the back ground. See Plate CCLI. At times im« 
menfe fragments break off, and tumble into the water, 
with a moft alarming dafhing. A piece of this vivid 
green fubftance has faUen, and grounded in 24. fathoms 
water, and fpired above the furface 50 feet f . Simi-f Ptifpt't 
lar icebergs are frequent in all the Arftic regions ; and f^^'Pt 
to their lapfes is owing the folid mountainous ice which P* 7^ 
infcfts thofe feas. — Froft fports wonderfully with thefe 
icebergs, and gives them majeftic as well as other mod 
fingular forms. MafFes have been fees affuming the 
fhape of a Gothic church, with arched windows and 
doors, and all the rich drapery of that ftyle, compofed 
of what 'an Arabian tale would fcarcely dare to relatCt 
of cryftal of the richeft fapphirine 'blue : tables with 
one or more feet ; and often im menfe flat -roofed tern* 
pies, like thofe of Luxxor on the Nile, fupported by- 
round tranfparent columns of ccerulean hue. Boat by p 
the aftoniihed fpe6bitor. — Thefe icebergs are the crea- 
tion of ages, and receive annually additional height by 
the falling of fnows and of rain, which often inftantly 
freezes, and more than repairs the lofs occafioned by 
the influence of the melting fun. 

ICELAND, a large illand lying in the northern * 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, between 63 and 68 de- 
grees of north latitude, and between 10 and 26 degrees 
of weft longitude, ^ its greateft length being about 7Q0 
miles, and its breadth 300. ^ 

This country lying partly within the frigid zone, and General ac^ 
being liable to be furrounded with vaft quantities of ice coant of 
which come from the polar feas, is on account of the ^ ^**'*' 
coldnefs of its climate very inhofpitable ; but much^' 
onore fo for other reafons. It is exceedingly fubje6i to 
earthquakes t and fo full of volcanoes, that the little 
part of it which appears fit for the hs^itation of man 
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kelaad kcmt almoft totally laid wafte by tbem. The beft ac« 
J^ If ■" count that hath yet appeared of the ifland of Iceland le 
in a late publication intitled, << Letters on Iceland, 
&c. written by Uno Von Trotl, D. D. firft chaplain 
to hia Swedifh majefty.'' This gentleman failed from 
London on the lathof July 1772* in company with 
Mr Banks, Dr Solander, and Dr James Lind of £- 
dinburgh, in a (hip for which L.ioo Sterling was paid 
every month. After vifiting the weflern ifles of Scot- 
land, they anived on the 2Sth of Auguft at Iceland, 
where they call anchor at Beffeftedr or BelTafladr, ly- 
ing in about 64° 6' N. Lat. in the wellern part of the 
iHand. The country bad to them the moft difmal ap- 
pearance that can be conceived. ** Imagine to your- 
ielf (fays Dr Troil) a country, which from one end 
to the other prefents to your view only barren moun- 
tains, whofe fummits are covered with eternal fnow, 
and between them fields divided by vitrified cliffs, whofe 
high and (harp points feem to vie with each other to 
deprive you of the fight of a little grafs which fcantily 
fprings up among thfem. Tbefe fame dreary rocks 
like wife conceal the few fcattered habitations of the 
natives, and no where a fingle tree appears which might 
afford (belter to friendfhip and innocence. The profpe6i 
before us, though not pleafing, was uncommon and 
furprifing. )Vhatever prefented itfelf to our view bore 
the marks of devaftation | and our eyes, accuflomed to 
behold the pleating coafts of England, now faw nothing 
but the veftiges of the operation of a fire, Heaven 
9 knows how ancient i 
Accminc The climate of Iceland, however, is not unwhole- 

©f the cli- fonxe or naturally fubje£l to ex'ceifive colds, notwith- 
**^ Aaoding its northwardly fituatioa. i'here have been 

snfhinces indeed of Fahrenheit's thermometer (inking 
to 24^ below the freezing point in winter, and riling to 
104'^ in fummer. Since the year 17491 obfervationa 
liave been made on the weather ; and the refult of thefe 
obfervations hath been unfavourable, as the coldnefs of 
the climate is thought to be on the increafe, and of 
confequence the country is in danger of becoming un- 
lit for the habitation of the human race. Wood, which 
formerly grew in great quantities all over the idand, 
cannot now be raifed. Even the hardy firs of Norway 
cannot be reared in this ifland. They feemed indeed 
to thrive till they were about two feet high ; but then 
their topa withered, and they ceafed to grow. This 
is owing chiefly to the dorms and hurricanes which 
fi-equently happen in the months of May and June, and 
^hich are very unfavourable to vegetation of every 
kind. In 1772, governor Thodal fowed a little bar- 
ley, whicli grew very brifkly ; but a (hort time before 
It was to be reaped, a violent ftorm fo effedually de- 
ftroyed it, that only a few grains were found fcattered 
about. Befides thefe violent winds, this ifland lies un- 
lier another difadvantage, owing to the floating ice al- 
icady mentioned, with which the coafts are often befet. 
This ice comes on by degrees, always with an eaflerly 
wind, and frequently in fuch quantities as to fill up all 
the gulphs on the north-weft fide of the ifland, and 
wren covers the fea as far as the eye can reach ; it alfo 
fometimes drives to other fhores. It generally comes in 
January, and goes away in March. Sometimes it only 
reaches the land in Apnl ; and^ remaining there for a 
long time^ does an incredible deal of mifchief. It con- 
fiftl. partly t)f Biottni^ios of icci faid to be fometimes 60 
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fathoms in height ; and partly of field- ice, which is FcelandJ. 
neither fo thick nor fo much dreaded. Sometimes t -^^ 
thefe enormous maffcs are grounded in fhoal-water; and 
in thefe cafes they remain for many months, nay years» 
undilTolved, chilling the atmofphere for a great way 
round. When many fuch bulky and lofty ice-maffes are 
floating together, the wood which is often found drift* 
ing between tbem, is fo much chafed, and prefFed with 
fuch violence together, that it fometimes takes fire : 
which circumllauce has occafioued fabulous accounts of 
the ice being in flames. 

In 1753 and 1754, this ice occafioned fuch a vio- 
lent cold, that horfes and fheep dropped down dead by 
reafon of it, aa well as for want of food ; horfes were 
obferved to feed upon dead cattle, and the fheep eat of 
each other's wool. In 17559 towards the end of the 
month of May, the waters were frozen over in one 
night to the .thicknefs of an inch and five lines. In 
1756, on the 26th of June, fnow fell to the depth of 
a yard, and continued falling through the months of 
July and Auguft. In the year following it froze very 
Lard towards the end of May and beginning of June, 
in the fouth part of the ifland, which occafioued a- 
great fcarcity of grafs. Thefe frofts are generally fol- 
lowed by a famine, many examples of which are to be 
found in the Icelandic chronicles. Befides thefe calami* 
ties, a number of bears annually arrive with the ice». 
which commit great ravages among the fheep. The 
Icelanders attempt to deflroy thefe intruders as foon as 
they get fight of them. Sometimes they affemble toge- 
theri and drive them back to the ice, with which they 
often float ofiF again. For want of fire-arms, they are* 
obliged to ufe fpears on thefe occafions. The govern- 
ment alfo encourage the dcflrudion of thefe animals* 
by paying a premium of 10 dollars for every bear that Jj 

is killed, and purchafing the flcin of him who killed it* 

Notwtthflanding this difmal picture, however, taken 
from Von Troil's letters, fome trads of ground, in 
high cukivatiott^ are mentioned, as being covered by the 
great eruption of lava in 1783. It is poffible, there-, 
rore, that the above may have been fome what exag- 
gerated. 

Thunder and lightning are feldom heard in Iceland* 
except in the neighbourhood of volcanoes. Aurora 
Borealis is very frequent and ftrong^ It moft com- 
monly appears in dry weather ; though there are not 
wanting inflances of its being feen before or after rain* 
or even during the time of it. The lunar halo, which 
prognoiUcates bad weathery is likewife very frequent 
here ; as are alfo parhelions, which appear from one 
to nine in number at a time. Thefe parhelions are ob- 
ferved chiefly at the approach of the Greenland ice, 
when an intenfe degree of froft is produced, and the 
frozen vapours fill the air. Fire-baUs, fometimes round 
and fometimes oval, are obferved, and a kind of zg' 
tiitfatuus which attaches itfelf to men and beads ; and 
comets are alfo frequently mentioned in their ctiro- 
nicles. This laft oircumflance deferves the attention of 
aftronomers^ 

Iceland* befides all the inconveniencies already men- 
tioned* has two very terrible enes, called by the na- 
tives J^ri^ %XkAfntqfiodi : the name of the firft imports 
large pieces of a mountain tumbling down and deRroy- 
ing the lands and houfes which lie at the foot of it : * 
this happened is i^SA^ wbea a whole £irm was ruined^. 
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Iceland, and 1 3 people buried ftlive. 

*' » the cffcfts of a prodigious quantity of fnow, which 

covers the tops of the mountalnj, rolling down in im- 

inenfe mailVs, and doing a great deal of damage : of 

this there was an inllance in 1699, <}uring the nighty 

ti'hen two farms were buried, with all their inhabitants 

and cattle. Tiiis lafl accident Iceland has in common 

^'ith all very -mountainous countries, particularly Swit- 

^ zerland. 

Accouatt>f '^^ Iceland abounds-with hot and boiling fprings, fomc 

the hot of which fpout up into the air to a furprrfing height. 

TccUnd"^ AH the jets d'eau which have been contrived wifh fo 

from Von ^^ch art, and at fuch an enormous expence, cannot 

TroiCt irf-by any means be compared "wiih thefc wonders of na- 
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ture in Iceland. TJk water- works at Herenhaufen 
throw up a fingle colnmn of water of -half a*quarter of 
a yard in circumference to a height of about 70 feet ; 
thofe at the Winterkaften-at Calfel throw it up, but in 
a much thinner column, 1 30 feet ; and the jet d'eau 
at St Cloud, which is thought the greateft of all the 
'French -water- works, cafts up ^8 thin column 80 
•feet into -^the air : but fomc fprings in Iceland poor 
^orth columns of water feveral feet in thicknefs to the 
height of many fathoons ; and many affirm of feveipal 
^undred^feet. 

** Thefe fprings «re uocqnd m Aeirdegrecs ofheat) 
•but we have obferved none under 188 degrees of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer; in fome it is 192, 195, 31 2, 
and in one fmall vein of water 213 degrees. From 
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The other word fignifies whatever natU4% has of beautiful and terrible, united ^cehnl 
in one pidlure, by delineating this furprifing pheno- *— nr^ 
menon. Rcprcfent to yourklf a large field, where 
you fee on one iide, at a great didance, high moun- 
tains covered with -ice, whofe fummits are generally 
wrapped - in clouds, fo that their (harp and unequal 
points become- invifible. This lofs, however, is com- 
penfated by a certain wind, which caufes the clouds to 
^fink, and cover the mountain itfelf when its fumrait 
appears as it were to reft on the douds. On the other 
fide Hecla is feen, with its three points covered with 
ice, rifin^r above the clouds, and, with the fmoke which 
aCcends from it, forming other clouds at fome diftance 
"from the real ones : and on another fide is a ridge of 
high rocks, at the foot of which boiling water from 
time-to time iffties forth ; and further on extends a 
marfh of about three £ngli(h miles in qircumference, 
where are 40 or 50 boiling fprings, from which a va- 
pour afcends to a prodigious height. — In the midft of 
thcfe IS the greateft fpring geyjcr^ which deferves a 
more exa6k and particular account. In travelling to 
the place about an Englifh mile and an half from the 
iver^ from which the ridge of rocks dill divided us, we 
heard a loud roaring noife, like the rufhing of a tor- 
rent precipitating itfelf from ftupendous rocks. We 
alked otur guide what it meant ; he anfwered, it was 
gtjfer roaring ; and we foon faw with our naked eyes 
what before feemed almoft incredible. 

** The depth of the opening or pipe from which 



fome the water flows gently, and the raring is then the water guflies cannot well be determined; for fome- 
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called hug,' ** a bath ;'' from ot^hers it ipouts with a 
great noife, and is then -called Hoer» or kktel,^ It is 
very common for fome of thcfe fpouting fprings to 
*clofe up, and tithers to appear in their ftead. All 
thefe hot waters have an incruiling quality ; fo that we 
very commonly find the exterior furfece from whence 
it burfls forth covered with a kind of rind, which al- 
znoft refembles chafed work, and which we at firft took 
for lime, but which was afterwards found by Mr Berg- 
m man to be of a filiceous or flinty nature. In fome pla* 
ces the water uftcs of fulphur, in others not; but 
when drank as foon as it is cold, taftes like common 
boiled water. The inhabitants ufe it at particular 
times for dyeing; and were they to adopt proper re- 
gubtioas, it might be of dill greater ufe. Vif^uals 
may alfo be boiled in it, and milk held over its fleam 



times the water funk down feveral fathoms, and fome 
feconda pafled before a flone which was thrown into 
the aperture reached the furface of the water. The 
opening itfelf was perfeAIy round, and 19 feet in dia- 
meter, and terminated in a bafon 59 feet in diameter* 
Both the pipe and the bafon were covered with a 
rough ftaladic rind, which had ^en formed by the 
force of the water : the outermoft border of the bafon 
is nine feet and an inch ingher than the pipe itfelf. 
The water here fpouted feveral tiihes a-day, but always 
by darts, and after certain intervals. The people who 
lived in the neighbourhood told us, that they rofe 
higher in cold and bad weather than at other times ; 
and Egbert Olafsen and feveral others affirm, that it has 
ipouted to the height of 60 fathoms. Moft probably 
they guefled only by the eye, and on that accoant their 



becomes fwect ; owing, moft probably, to the exceffive calculation may be a little extravagant ; and indeed it 

beat of the water, as the fame effi:d is produced by boil- is to be doubted whether the water was ever thrown 

ing it a 'long time over the fire. They have begun to up fo high, though probably it fometimes mounts 

make filt by boiling fca- water over it, which when it is higher than when we obferved it. The method we 

refinedy is very pure and good. The cows which drink took to obferve the height was as follows. Every one 

this hot water yield a great deal of milk. Egbert O- in company wrote down, at each time that the water 

lafsen relates, that the water does not become turbid fpouted, how high it appeared to him to be thrown, 

when alkali 'is thrown into it, nor does it change the and we afterwards chofe the medium. . The firfl column 

colour of fyrup of violets. Horrebow afiferts, that if mailcs the fpoutings of the water, in the order in 

you fill a bottle at one of the fpouting fprings, the which they followed one another ; the fecond, the 



water will boil over two or three times while the fpring 

throws forth its water; and if corked too foon, the 

. bottle will burft. 

A p«rcica. ** Among the many hot fprings to be met with in 

lar dcfcrip- Iceland, feveral bear the name of geyf(T : the follow* 



time when thefe effufions happened ; the third, the 
height to which the water role ; and the laft, how 
long each fpouting of water continued. 



^ion of 
-named 



ing is a defcription of the mofl remarkable of that 
namCf and in the whole ifland. It is about two daya 
journey from Hecla, near a farm called HauhaduL 
jHere a poet -would have an opportunity of painting 
«• i6|. 
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The pipe was now {or the firil time fuD of water^ which 
mn flowly into the bafon. 

9 IX. 25 .48 I 10 

10- X. 16 24 . I co^ 

" At 35 minutes after twelve we heard as it Were 
three difcharges of a gun under eround, which made 
it fhake 2 the water flowed over immediately^ but in- 
fiantly funk again* At eight 'minutes after two^ the 
water flowed over the border of the bafon, , At 15 mi- 
nutes after three, we again heard fcveral fobterranean 
ix>if«8, though not fo ftrong as before* At 43 mi- 
nutes after four, the water flowed over very ftrongly 
during the fpace of a minute. In fix minutes after, 
we heard many leud fubterraneous difcharges, not on- 
ly near the fpring, but alfo from the neighbouring 
ridge of rocks where the wat^r fpouted. At 5 1 mi- 
nutes after fix, the fountain fpolited up to the height 
of 92 feet, and continued to do fo for four minutes. 
After this great effort, it funk down very low into the 
pipe, and was entirely quiet during ieveral minutes | 
but foon began to bubble again i it was not, how- 
ever, thrown up into the air, but only to the top of 
the pipe. 

«• The force of the vapours which throw up thcfe 
waters is excelUve ; it not only prevents the . ftones 
which are thrown into the opening from finking, but 
even throws them up to a very great height, together 
with the water. When the bafon was full, we placed 
ourfelves before the fun in fuch ai manner that we 
could fee our (hadows in the water $ when every one 
obferved round the fhadow of his own head (though 
not round that of the beads of others,) a circle of al- 
mofl the fame colours which compofe the rainbow, and 
round this another bright circle. This molt pro- 
bably proceeded from the vapours exhaling from the 
water. 

^* Not far from this place, another fpring at the 
foot of the neighbouring ridge of rocks fpouted water 
to the height of one or two yards each time. The 
opening through which this water IfFued was not fo 
wide as the other: we imagined it poflible to flop up 
the bole entirely by throwing large flones Into it, and 
even flattered ourfelvea that our attempts had fuc- 
ceeded : but* to our afloniflimcnt, the water gufhed 
forth in a very violent manner. We haflened to the 
pipe* and found all the flones thrown afide, and the 
water playing freely through Its former channel. In 
thefe large fprings the waters were hot In the highell 
degree, and tafted a little of fulphur ; but In other 
reseda it was pure and clear. In the fmaller 
fprmgs of the neighbourhood the water was tainted : 
in fome^ It was as muddy as that of a clay- pit : in 
others, as white as milk ; and In fome few, as red as 
5 blood. 
^^r " Iccl«n<^ abounds with pillars of bafaltes, which 
pjU,^*i^*^the lower fort of people Imagine have been piled upon 
^' each other by the giants^r who made ufc of fuperna- 
tural force to effcd It. They have generally from 
three to feven fides ; and are from four to fix feet in 
thlcknefs, andfiom 12 to 16 yards In length* without 
•ny horizontal divifions. But f^pmetlmcs they are only 
I Vol. IX. Part* L 
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from fix inches to one foot In height, and they arc lccC«id. 
then very regular, infomuch that they are fometimes '" v "^ 
made ufe of for windows and door-pods. In fome 
places they only peep out here and there among the 
lava, or more frequently among the tufa ; in othe^ 
places they are quite overthrown, and pieces of broken 
pillars only make their appearance. Sometimes they 
extend without interruption for two or three miles In 
length. In one mountain they have a Angular ap- 
pearance { on the top the pillars lie horizontally, m 
the middle they arc floping 5 the loweft are perfeAly 
perpendicular ; and In fome parts they are bent into a 
iemlcircular figure. The matter of the Iceland bafaltet 
feemsto be the fame with that of Staffa; though In 
fome it 18 more porous, and inclines to a grey. Some 
we obferved which were of a blackifh grey, and com- 
pofed of feveral joints. Another time we obferved a 
kind of porous glaffy fl;one, confeqnently a lava, which 
was fo indillin£lly divided, that we were for fome time 
at a lofs to determine whether It was bafaltes or not» 
though at lad we all agreed that It was." 

Iron ore is found in fome parts of the HIand, and 
that beautiful copper ore called Malachites. HorrcboW 
fpeaks of native filver. A firatam of fulphur is found 
near^Myvatu'from nine inches to two feet in thicknefs; 
partly of a brown colour, and partly of a deep orange. 
Immediately over the fulphur is a blue earth ; above 
that a vitnolic and aluminous one ; and beneath the ful- 
phur a reddifh bole. ^ 

At what time the ifland of Iceland was fh-ft peopled Hiftoiy ol 
Is unceruin. An Englifh colony indeed is faid to^heifland. 
have been fettled there in the beginning of the fifth 
century^ ; but of this there are not fufneient proofe. 
There is, however, reafon to foppofe that the Englifli ' 
and Irifti were acquainted with this country under 
another name, long before the arrival of the Norwe* 
gians ; for the celebrated Bede gwtz a pretty accurate 
defcription of the ifiand. But of thefe original inhabf- 
tants we cannot pretend to fay any thing, as the Ice- 
land chronicles go no farther back than the arrival of 
the Norwegians. What they. relate is to the following 
purpofe. 

Naddodr, a famous pirate, was driven on the coafl 
of Iceland in 86 r, and named the country Snh-fanjp 
** Snow-hind," on account of the great quantities of 
fnow with which he perceived the mountains covered. 
He did not remain there long ; but on his return ex- 
tolled the country to fuch a degree, that one Garder 
Suafarfon, an enterprifing Swede, was encouraged by 
his account to go in fearch of it in 864. He failed 
quite round the ifiand, and gave it the name of Gof" 
dal/Mmur^ or Carder's- ifiand. Having remained, iti 
Iceland during the winter, he returned in the (pnng to 
Norway, where he defcribed the new-difcovered ifland 
as a pleafant Well-wooded country. This excited a 
defire in Ploke, another Swede, reputed the greateft • 
navigator of his time, to undertake a voyage thithef. 
As the compafs was then unknown, he took three 
ravens on board to employ them on the difcotery. By 
the waj he vifited his friends at Ferro ; and having 
failed farther to the northward, he let fly one of hn 
ravena, which returned to iPerro. Some time after, he 
difmlfled the fecond, vrfalch returned to the Oiip a'gaiir^ 
as he could find no land. The laft trial proved more 
fuccei«£ul ; the third raven took his flight to Iceland; 
M where 
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keb&d. where the (hiD arrived a few days after. Fioke ftaid cdtain conditions agreed on between them s and the tcelttl 
'here the whole winter with his company; and* be^ reft followed their example in 1264. Afterwards, ^ ■ " i^ ^ 
caufe he found a great deal of floating ice on the north Icebndf together with Norway, became fubjeft to 
fide, he gave the country the name of Iceland^ which Denmark, For a long time the care of the iiland 

was committed to a governor, who commonly went 
there once a-year ; though, according to his inftruc* 
tions, he ought to have refided in Iceland. As the coun^ 
try fuffered incredibly through the abfence of its go* 
vemors, it was refulved a few years ago that they 
ihould relide there, and have their feat at Beflefitedr, 
one of the old royal domains. He has under him a 



it has ever fince retained. 

When they returned to Norway in the following 
Xpring, Floke, and thofe that had been with him, 
made a very different defcription of the country. Floke 
defcribed it as a wretched place ; while one of his com- 
panions, named Thoru/fr^ praifed it fo .highly, that 
he affirmed butter dropped from every plant i which 



extravagant commendation procured him the name of bailiff, two laymen, a flieriff, and 2 1 Mfdmen^ or ma- 



,Thorulfr'fmior^ or Butter-Thorulfr. 

From this time there are no accounts of any voyages 
to Iceland, till Ingolfr and his fiiend Leifr undertook 
one in 874. They fpent the winter on the ifland, and 
determined to fettle there for the future. Ingolfr 
returned to Norway, to provide whatever might be 
neceifary for the comfortable eftabliihment of a colony, 
and Leiifr in the mean time went to ai&ft in the war 
in England. After an interval of four years, they 
again met 'in Iceland, thie one bringing with him a 
confiderable number of people, with the neceflary tools 



giftrates who fuperintend fmall diftnds ; and almoft 
every thing is decided according to the laws of I>en« 
mark. 

At t(e firft fettlement of the Norwegians in Iceland, Mmoer^ 
they lived in the fame manner as they had done in their &c oftlifi 
own country, namely, by war and piracy. Their '^•^•*^* 
iituation with regard to the kings of Norway, however, 
foon obliged them to apply to other ftates, in order to 
learn as much of the .oowledge of government and 
politics as was neceffary to prcfcrve their colonv from 
fubjugation to a foreign jroke. For this purpofe they 



conbderable number ot people, witn tne necettary tools iubjugation to a toreign yoae. for this purpole they 
and infkruments for making the country habitable ; and often failed to Norway, Denmark, Sweden, England, 
the other imported his acquired treafures. After this and Scotland. The travellers, at their return, were 
period many people went there to fettle ; and, in the obliged to give an account to their chiefs of the ftate 
ipace of 60 years, the whole ifland was inhabited, of thofe kingdoms through which they paffcd. For 
The tyranny of Harold king of Norway contributed this reafon, hiftory, and what related to (cience. was 
not a httle to the population of Iceland % and fo great held in high repute as long u the republican form of 
was the emigration of his fnbje£^s, that he was at laft government lafted ; and the great number of hiftories 
obUged to iffue an order, that no one (hould fail from to be met with in the country, fhow at lead the defirt 
Norway to Iceland without paying four ounces of of the Icelanders to be intlnided. To fecure them* 
fine filver to the king. « fdvcs, therefore, againft their powerftd neighbours^ 

Bcfides the Norwegians, new colonies arrived from they were obliged to enlarge their hiftorical knowledge,, 
different nations, between whom wars foon commen* They llkewife took great pains in ftudying perfectly 
ced \ and the Icelandic hiftories are full of the accounts their own laws, for the maintenance and prote^on 
~" " " ---^ - - - ^£ ^j^^.^ internal fecurity. Thus Iceland, at a time 

when ignorance and obfcurity overwhelmed the reft of 
Europe, was enabled to produce a confiderable number 
of poets and hiftorians. When the Chnftian religion 
was introduced about the end of the loth century, 
more were found converfant in the law than could have 
been expeded, confidering the extent of the country, 
and the number of its inhabitants. Fifhing was foN 
lowed among them ; but they devoted their attention 
confiderably more to agriculture, which has lince en^ 
tirdv ceafed. 

Two things have principally contributed towards 
producing a great change both in their charader and 
way of life, viz. the progrefs of the Chriftian religion, 
and their fubjedion nrft to Norway, and afterwards t# 
Denmark. For if religion, on one fide, commanded 
them to defift from their ravages and warlike expedf- 
tions ; the fecular power, on the other, deprived theoi 
of the neceffary forces for the execution of them & 
and, fince this time, we find no farther traces of their 
heroic deeds, except thofe which are preferved in thenr 
hiftories. 

The modem Icelanders apply themielves to fi(hin|r 



of their battles. To preVent thefe conflids for the future, 
a kind of chief was chofen in 928, upon whom great 
powers were conferred. This man was the fpeaker in 
all their public deliberations ; pronounced fentence in 
difficult and intricate cafes ; decided all difputes ; and 
publifhed new laws, after they had been received and 
approved of by the people at large : but he had no 
power to make laws without the approbation and con- 
lent of the reft. He therefore afiembled^ the chiefs, 
whenever the circumftances feemed to require it ; and, 
after they had deliberated among themfelves, he repre- 
fented the opinion of the majority to the people, whofe 
affent was neceffary before it codd be confidered as a 
hw. His authority among the chiefs and leaders, 
however, was inconfiderable, as he was chofen by them, 
and retamed his place no bnger than while he prefer- 
red their confidence. 

This inftitution did not prove fufficient to reftrain 
the turbulent fpirit of the Icelanders. They^ openly 
waged war with each other; and, by their inteftine 
conflids, fo weakened all parties, that the whole be- 
came at laft a prej to a few arbitrary and enterprifing 
\ ; who, as is too generally the cafe,^ wantonly 



abufed their power to the oppremon of their country* and breeding of cattle. They are middle-fixed and 

men, and the difgrace of humanity. Notwithftanding well-made, tnough not very ftrong ; and the womca 

theie trouUes, however, the Icelanders remained free are b general ill-featured. Vices are much left com- 

from a foreign yoke till 126 J ; when the greateft part mon among them, than in other parts where luxury 

^ them put themfelves under the protedUon of Hakans and riches have corrupted the morals of the people, 

lliog of Norway, promifing to pay him tribute upon Though their poverty di&bles them from iffliuting^ 

^ thtt 
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die hofjkitality of their aiH:eftors in all reQse^, yet wadmaU and reaches down to the anklet. 



they continue to fliow their inclination to it : they 
cheerfuDy give away the little they have to fpare, and 
exprefs the utmoft j<'yftnd iatisfadlion if you are plea- 
fed with their gift. They are uncommonly oUiging 
-snd (aithfifly «nd extremely attached to government. 
They are very xealoua in their religion. An Icelander 
never paffes a river or any other dangerous place, with- 
but previouHy taking off his hat, and imploring the 
divine protedion ; and he is always thankful for the 
protedioB of the Deity when he has palTed the dan- 
ger in iafety. They haveim inexpreffiUe attachment 
lo their native country, and are nowhere fo happy. 
An Icelander therefore rarely fettles in Copenhagen, 
though ever fuch advantageous terms fliould be offered 
him. On the other hand, we cannot afcribe any oreat 
indnftry or ingenuity to thefe people. They worii on 
in the wav to which they have all along been accuf- 
tomcdy without thinking of improvements. They arc 
not cheerful in convcriation, but fimple and credulous ; 
and have no averfion againft a bottle, if they can find 
an opportunity. When they meet together, their 
chief paftime confifts in reading their hiftory. The 
matter of the houfe makes the beginning, and the reft 
continue in their turns when he is tired. Some of 
them know thefe dories by heart ; others have them 
in print, and others in writing. Befides this, they are 
great players at chefs and cards, but only for their a- 
mnfement, fince they never phy for money : which, 
however, feems to have been formerly in ufe among 
them ; fince, by one of their old laws, a fine is im- 
t pofed upon thofe who pUy for money. 
T1)eirdre&. The modem Icelanders have made very little alte- 
ration in their dre(s from what was formerly in ufe. 
The men all wear a linen (hiit next to the flcin, with 
a Ihort jacket, and a pair of wide breeches over it. 
When they travel, another fhort coat is put over all. 
The whole is made of coarfe black cloth, called wad- 
mal; but fome w^ar clothes of a white colour. On 
their head they wear large three-cornered hats, and on 
their feet Iceland (hoes and worfted ftockings.' ^ome 
of them indeed have flioes from Copenhagen ; but, as 
they are rather too dear for them, they generally make 
their own (hoes, fometimes of the hide of oxen, but 
mote frequently of fheep's leather. They make them 
by cutting a fquare piece of leather, rather wider than 
the lengrth of the Coot ; this they few up at the toes 
and behind at the heeU and tie it on with leather 
thongs. Thefe (hoes are convenient enough where the 
country is level \ hot it would be very difficult for us 
who are not accuftomed Co walk with them amongft the 
locks and fiones, though the Icelanders do it with 
great eafe. 

The women are likewife dreffed in black wadmal. 
They -wtwr a bodice over their ihifts, which are fewed 
up at the bofom ; and above this a jacket laced be- 
fore vtrith long narrow ileeves reaching down to the 
wrifts. In the opening on the iide of the fleeve, they 
have buttons of chafed filver, with a plate fixed to 
each button ; on which the lover, when he buys them 
in order to prefent them to his ^niftrefs, takes care to 
have his name engraved along with hers. At the top 
of iht jacket a little black collar is fixed, of about 
three inches broad, of velvet or filk, and frequently 
ulmmed with gold Gord« The petticoat is Vkemk ot 



Round the tcd ind^ 
top of it is a girdle of filver or fome other metal, to ^ ^ 
which they fatten the apron, which is alfo of wadmal^ 
and ornamented at top with buttons of chafed filver«. 
Over all this they wear an upper-drefs nearly refem- 
bling thaNof the Swedilh peaunts ; with this differ- 
ence, that il is wider at bottom : this is dofe at the 
neck and wrifts, and a hand's-breadth (horter than the 
petticoat. It is adorned with a facing down \o the 
bottom, which looks like cut velvet, and is generally^ 
wove by the Icelandic women. On their fingers they 
wear gold, filver, or brais rings. Their head-drcls 
confifts of fevcnd dotKs wrapped round the head al- 
moft as hi^h again as the face. It is tied faft with a 
handkerchief, and ferves more for warmth than oma« 
ment. Girls are not allowed to wear this head-drefs 
till they are marriageable. At their weddings they 
are adorned in a very particular manner : the bride 
wears, clofe to the face, round her head-drefs, a crown 
of filver gilt. She has two chains round her neck, 
one of which hangs down very low before, and the 
other refts on her ihoulders. Befides thefe, (he wears 
aleffer chain, from whence generally hangs a little 
heart, which may be opened to put fome kind of per« 
fiime in it. ' T^is drefs is worn by all the Icebindle 
women without exception : onlv with this difference, 
that the poorer fort have it of coarfe wadmal, with 
ornaments of brafs 1 and thofe that are in eafier cir- 
comftanoes have it of broad doth, with filver orna- 
ments gilt. 

The hoofet of the Icelanders are very indifferent, HouCss. 
but the worft are faid to be on the fouth fide of the 
idand. In fome parts they are built of drift-wood, in 
others of lava, almoft in the (ame manner as the ftone- 
walls we make for indofures, with mofs ftuffed be- 
tween the pieces of lava. In fome houfes the walls are 
wainfcotted on the infide. The roof is covered with 
fods, laid over rafting, or fometimes over the ribs d 
whales^ the walls are about three yards high, and the 
entrance fomewhat lower. Inftead of glals, the win- 
dows are made of the chorion and amnios of (beep, or 
the membranes which furround the womb of the ewe* 
Thefe are ftretchcd on a hoop, and laid over a hole in 
the roof. In the poorer fort of houfes they employ 
for the windows the inner membrane of the flomacn 
of animals, which is le(s tranfparent than the others. 

As the iOand of Iceland produces no kind of grain, 
the inhabitants of confequence have no bread but what 
is imported ( and which being too dear for common 
ufe, is referyed for weddings and other entertainments* 
The fdlowing lift of their viands is taken firom Troil's 
Letters. 

" ]. Flour of /algratt (lichen illandictts, or rock- 
grafs. The plant is firft wa(hed, and then cut into 
imall pieces by fome ; though the ^freater number dry 
it by fire or in the fun, then put it into a bag in which 
it is weU beaten, and laftly work it into a flour by 
fUmping. 

*« a. Ffour of immfyrg^ (polygonum biftoru), \m 
prepared in the fame manner, as well as the two other 
forU of wild com nuiur (jtnmdo wrenariaf and Arwmh 
fitimrum kuribw connohttu)^ bjr feparating it from the 
chaff, pounding, and laftly grinding it. 

«« 3. Snrt fmotr^ (four butter). The Icdanders 

feldom make ufe of frdh or fait butter, |>ttt let it grow 
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(bur ht£ofii they «at k« }b chk mtampr it BMf be 
kept for 20 yean, or cv^ii lotgier ^ and tbe Ipelandcri 
]ook upon It as more wbole^ome ao4 paUtablc (baa the 
)»utter ufed among otLer Bjitioo«» lit i# reckoofid bet- 
t^r tlie older it gro}¥e; a<ul one po»>n^4>f i^ thca 13 ira^ 
Jued as mucb a$ two gf friefh biUter. 

.'< 5. Striuf, ov whef boiled to t^e oonAftcn^ ^ 
ibi^r fia9k> ^4 |>r£ierwd for the wioter. 

** 4* piih of all kinds, both drj>d in the &)o and 
in the air, and either fajted or frocen. Th^< purepared 
in the laft manner vxt preferred by many. 

** 5. The fledi of bears, (heep. And birds, whiicb 
19 partly falted, partly hung or fie^ibed, and fome 
prefcrved ip ca/ks wijth four or fermented whey poured 
over It. 

" 6. Mi/ffit or whey boiled to checfe, wkicH^ 13 ^nary 
goo^. But the art of making other kinds of good 
cheefe is loft, though fom« tokrably palatable is fold ia 
%he eail quarter of Iceland. 

** 7. Beinajiriugf bones and cartilages of be^ and 
mutton, 9nd hkewife booes of cod, boUed in whey till 
(hey are quite difTolved ; they are then kit to ferment, 
and are cat with milk. 

" 8. Skyr. The curds frOm which the whey \b 
(queczed are preferved in caiks or other TcfTels ; they 
^re fometim^s mixed with black crow-berries or juoi* 
per berries, and are hkewiOe eat with new milk. 

*' 9. Syra^ is four whey kept in calks, and left Co 
ffFfnent ; which, however, is not reckoned fit for isife 
till a year old. 

*' 10. Bltmdih h a liquor made of water, to which 
a twelfth part of fyra Ts added. In winter^ it is 
mixed with the juice of thyme and of the black crow- 
berries*. 

** II. They likewife eat many ve^rcubles, fome of 
which grow wild, and ibme are cultivated ; alfo (hell- 
fifli and muflu-ooms»" 

The Icelanders in general eat three meals a d]»y, at 
firvrn in the morning, two in the afternoon, and nine 
%\ Qight. In tlie morning and evening they common- 
ly eat curds mixed with new milk, and (bmetimes with 
juniper or crow berries. In fome part9, tltey alfo have 
pottage made of roek-grafs, which is vi?ry palatable, 
^f cufdled milk boiled till it becomes of a red colour, 
•r new milk boiled a long time. At dinner, their food 
oonfifts of dried fi(h, with plenty of four butter ; they 
^fo fometimes eat freih fi(h, andf when poflible, a lit- 
tile bread and cheefe with them. It is reported by 
ibme, that they dp not eat any filh till it is qpite rot-, 
ten ; this report perhaps proceeds from their being 
fcnd of it when a littk uinted : they however fre- 
quently eat fi{h which is quite freih, though, in the 
&me naaancr as the reft of tbtir food, often without 

Their common beverage ift milk, either warm fromr 
the cow or eold. and fonietimes boikd : they likewife 
i|fe butter-milk with or without water. On the coaft» 
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On the co^fts thp men employ themfidvif s In fi/h- Icehoi 
ifkgf both funwAer ^d )irinter» On thf ir return home, ^"""v-H 
when they h^ve drawn and deaacd their fi(h, they give n 
them ^o their wives, whoie care it is to dry them. In Employ. 
thii winter, when the ind^mency of the weather pre- [JJ^"'^^^ 
yents tjiem from (i^hkig, they are obliged to take care &c. 
of their cattk, and fpin wool, tn fam^^er, they mow 
the gr^Cs, dig turf, provide fuel, go in fearch of flicep 
and goats that wer^e gone aftray, and kill csittle. They 
preoare kather with the Jpiraca ulmaria in. lead of 
bark* Some few work in gold and filver ; and others 
are inftru6ted in mechanics, io which they are tolerable 
proficirntf. Th^ wom^n prepare the 6ih, take care 
of the cattle, manage the milk and wqoI, (ew, fpia, 
^nd gather eggs and dpwn. When they work in 
the evening, ^ey ufe, indcad of an hourglafs, a 
lamp with a wick made of epilobium dipt in train 
oil, which is contrived to burn four, fix, or ei^ht 
hours. 

Axnong the conmoQ peopk of Iceland, time is not 
reckoned by the courf< of the fun, but by the w<H^k 
they h4ve done, aod which is prefcribed by kw. Ac- 
cording to this pre/briptioD, a man is to mow as much 
hay in one day as grows on 30 fathoms of manured 
ibil, or 40 fathoms of land which has not been ma* 
aured ( or he is to dig 700 pieces of turf eight feet 
long and three broad. If as much fnow falls as reachca 
to the horks bcUies, a man is required daily to clear 
9 piece of ground fafficient for 100 (heepr A wo- 
m^n is to n[ke together as much bay as three men can 
mow, or to weave three yards of wadmala-day. 

The wages of a maa are fixed at four dollars and 
I a yards of wadmal ; and thofe of a wonun at two 
doUars and five yards of wadmaL When men are 
fent a-fi{hing out of the country, there is allowed to- 



each man, by kw, from the 25th of September to the 
14th of May, fix pounds of butler, and 18 pounds 
of dried fifii every week. This may feem to be tea 
great an allowance ; bat it muft be remembered that 
they have nothii.g elfe to live upon. When they are 
at home, and can get milk, &e. every man receives 
only five pounds of dried fifli and three quarters of a 
pound of butteg a- week. ^^ 

The food and manner of Ufe of the Icelanders by no Difnkb 
means contribute to their longevity. It is very rare 
indeed to fee an inhabitant of Icekod exceed the age 
of 50 or 60 ; and the greater part are attacked by 
grievous difeafes before middk age. Of theft the 
feurvy and ekphaotiafis or leprofy are the woril. They 
are alfo fubjedt to the gout in their hands, owing to> 
their frequent employment in fifiu^g, and handling 
the wet filling- tackk in cold weather. St Anthony's 
fire, the jaundice, pleurify, and lownefs of fpirits,.are 
frequent complaints in this country. The fmaUpox 
alio is esKceedingly fatal, and not long ago deftroyed 
16,000 perfona.^ By thefe dtkafes, and the frequeat 
&min<8 with which, the country has been afii^led, the 



they generally drink blanda and four milk ; v^ich ia inhabitants are reduced to a nuich fmaUer number than 
ibid after it is ikimmed at two-fifths of a rixdoUar they formerly were, infomuch that it is computed they 
||ercafi&: fome likewife fend for beer Aom Copenha-^ do not in all- exceed 60,000. 



gen, and ibme byew their own. A fcw of the prind^ 
pal inhabitants alfo have claret and coffee. The com-^ 
mon people fometimes dripk a kind of tea^ vi4iich they 7 
qsake from the leave? of the dryw oSo^taki and the -. 
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The exports of Iceland confift of drkd fiib,. faked Comnuxe 
nautton and Umb, beef> butter^ tallow, train-oil,.»Md re- 
cdarfe wooQen cbth, iftockings, gloves, raw wool,v^°*^ 
fheep^fltins, lamb-ficins, fox-furs of various colours,, ei- 
dftr^dowDf fcathsrsi aa^ foanerly fidphur; but there is 
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Iceland, no longer a demand for this mineral. 
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On the other KraJU. 
hand, the IcelanderB import timber, fiihing-lines and 
books, tobacco, bread, horfe-Qioes, brandy, wine, fait, 
Enen, a little filk, and a few other occeiTaries, as well 
as fuperfluities for the better fort. The - whole trade 
of Iceland is eagroffcd by a monopoly of Danes, in- 
dulged with an exdufive charter. * This company 
maintains fadories at all the harbours . of Iceland, 
where they exchange their foreign goods for the mer- 
chandize of the country ; and a^ the balance is in fa- 
vour of the Icelanders, pay the overplus in DaniHi 
money, which is the only current coin in this ifland. 
All their accounts and j^ayments are adjuilcd accord* 
ing to the aumber of fifh : two pounds of fiih are 
worth two ikiUings in fpecie, and 48 iiOi amount to 
ooe rixdoUar. A Danifh crown is computed at 30 
fiih: what falls under the value of 12 ii(h cannot be 
paid in money ; but mud be bartered either for 6fh 
or roll- tobacco, an ell of which is equal to one fifh. 
The weights and mcafurcs of the Icelanders are nearly 
the £ame with thofe ufed in Denmark. The Icelan- 
deis being neither numerous nor warlike, and altoge- 
ther unprovided with arms, ammunition, garnfons, or 
fleets, are in no condition to defend themfelves f om 
invaiion, but depend entirely on the protedion of his 
Daniih majefty, to whom they are fubje6i. The re 
yenues which he drav^s from this ifland confift of the 
income of divers eftates, as royal demefnc, amounting 
to about 8000 dollars per annum ; of the money paid 
by the company for an exclufive trade, to the value of 
20,oco dollars ; and of a fixed proportion in the 
tythes of fifh paid in feme particular diflit^. 

Iceland is noted for the volcanoes with which it 
of Jcdand. abounds, as already mentioned, and which feem to bf 
more furious than any yet difcovcredin the other parts 
of the globe. Indeed, fiom the lateil account;s, it 
would feem that this mifcrable country, were little 
other than one continued volcano. Mount Heel a has 
been commonly fnppofed to be the only burning 
mountain, or at leafl the. principal one, in the iiland:. 
(fee Hecla). It has indeed been more taken notice of 
than many others of as great extent, partly from its 
having had more frequent eruptions than any fingle 
one, and partly from its fiiuation, MhLch.cxpofes it to 
the fight of (hips failing to Grednland and North 
America. But in a lill of eruptions publtfhed in the 
appendix to Pennant's Ar6tic Zoology, it appears, that 
out of 5 1 . remarkable ones, only one third haye pro- 
ceeded from Hecla, the other mountains it feems being 
no lefs adive in the work of deftrudion than this 
celebrated one. Thefe eruptions take place in the 
mountains covered with ice, which the inhabitants 
call Johuls. Some of thefe, as appears from a large 
laap of Iceland made by order of hisDanifh Majcfly 
in 1 734, have been fwallowed up. Probably the great 
lakes met with in this country may have been occa-. 
fioned by the finking of fuch mountains, as feveral 
iaiUnces of a fimilarnature are to be met with in other 
parts. of the world* The great Icelandic lake called 
MyoaUi may probably have been one. Its bottom is 
entirely formed of lava, divided by deep cracks, which 
ihelter during winter the great quantity of trouta 
VRhich inhabit this lake. It is now only :o fbet decp> ' 
fcbt originally was much deeper ; being nearly filled up 
in the year 1 7 2 8. by an eruption of the great mountain 
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The fieiy flream took its courfe towa^ 
Mjfuatu^ and ran into it with an horrid noife, which 
continued till the year 1730. 

*• The mountains of Iceland (fays Mr Pennant) ara 
of two kinds, primitive and poflerior. The formeir 
confift of ftrata ufually regular, but fome times confu- 
fed. They are formed of different forts of llone without 
the leaft appearance of fire. Some are compofed of 
fand and free ftone, petrofilex or chirt, ilaty or fiffilc 
ftone, and various kinds of earth or bole, and (teatitae ; 
different forts i^hreccla or conglutinated ftoncs ; jaf* 
pers of differrnt kinds, Iceland cryftal ; the common 
rhomboid fpathum, chalcedonies ftratified, znd Sotryoidi 
zeolites of the moil elegant kinds ; cryftals, and va- 
rious other fubllances that have no relation to vol<^ 
canoes.- Thefe primitive mountains are thofe caUed^ 
^okuh. and are higher than the others. One pf them, 
called J^an or Rias^ is 6000 feet high. It feems to 
be compofed of great and irregular rocks of a dark 
grey colour, piled on each other. Another, called 
Enneherg^ is about 3000 feet high? the Snsfeld JffhuU 
2287 yards; the Stutfeldnas or promontory oi Sttsfield^ 
is from 300 to 400 fathoms. Hornjlrand or the coaft 
by the north Cape Nord is very high, from 300 to 
400 fathoms. The rocks of Draagq are feven \vt> 
number, o^a pyramidal figure, rifing out of the fea at 
a fmall dillance from the cliffs, four of which are of a «■ 
vafl height, and have a mqft magnificent appearance. 

** £a ft ward from the Stutfield begins the Eifberge, . 
foaring to a vaft height ; many parts of which have 
felt the effedts of fire, and in fome of the melted rocka . 
are large cavities. Btidda-kkhur^ a rock at one end of 
this mountain, is alfo volcanic, and has in it a great 
cavern hung yviihjaia^iu. The name of Solvaiamar 
is given to a tremendous range of volcanic rocks, com- 
poied entirely of flags, and covered in the feafon with • 
lea-fowl. It would be endlefs, however, to mention 
all the places which bear the marks of fire in various 
forms, either by having been vitrified, changed into a 
fiery colour, ragged and black, or bear the marks of 
having run for miles in a (loping courfe towards the 
fea/' 

Thefe volcanoes, though fo dreadful in their effeds, » 
feldom begin to throw out fire without giving warning* . 
A fubcerraneous rumbling notfe heard at a confider- 
ablediftance, as in other volcanoes, precedes the erup* 
tion for feveral days, with a roaring and crackrnir in 
the place from whence the fire is about to burft forth 1 , 
many fiery meteors are obfervcd, but generally unat- 
tended with any violent concufiion of the- earthy . 
though fometimes earthquakes, of which feveral in-* 
fiances art recorded, have accompanied thefe dreadful ' 
confiagrations. The drying up of fmall lakes, ftreams, - 
and rivulets, is alfo confidered as a ^gn of an impend- 
ing eruption ; and it is thought to hallen the eruption 
when a mountain is fo covered with ice, that the holes ^ 
are ftoppcd up through which the exhalations former- 
ly found a free pafTage. The immediate fign is the 
burfting of the mafs of ice with .a dreadful noife $ : 
flames then iffue forth from the earthy and lightning ' 
and fire balls from the fmoke ; ftones, afhes, 8cc. are 
thrown out to vaft diftances. Egbert Olaflseu relates, . 
that^ in an eruption of Kattle giaa in 1755^ ^ fion^r 
weighing 290 pounds was thrown to thediftance of 24, 
Enghfh miles. A quantity of white pumice ftone is > 
4-r thrown > 
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tllfown up by the boiling waters ; and it is conjedured 
with great probabilicy, that the latter proceeds from 
the fea, as a quantity of falt^ fufficient to load fcveral 
horfes, has frequently been found after the mountain 
has ceafed to burn. 

To enumerate the ratragcs of fo many dreadful 
volcanoes, which from time immemorial have contri- 
buted to render this dreary country ftiU lefs habitable 
than it is from the citmatey would greatly exceed our 
limits. It will be fufficient to give an account of that 
4dblated "^^'^^ happened in 1783, and which from its violence 
by an enip-'f<^ni8 to have been unparalleled in hiftory. 

Ics htft figns were obfervcd on the ift of June by 
a tremblin? of the earth in the weflern part of the 
province of ShapterfiaU. It increafed gradually to the 
1 1 thy and became at laft fo great that the inhabitants 
quitted their houfes, and lay at night in tents on the 
ground. A continual fmoke or fteam vras perceived 
rifing out of the earth in the northern and un* 
inhabited parts of the country. Thrt'^ Jiref pouts ^ 
as they were called, broke out in different places, one 
in UlfarfdaU a little to the eaft of the river Skapta; the 
other two were a little to the weftward of the river 
called Ikverfijftot. The river Skapia takes its rife in 
the northtatt, and running firft weftward, ic turns to 
the fouth, and falls into the fea in a foutheaft diie^on. 
Part of its channel is confined for about 24 £ngli(h 
miles in length, and is in fome places 200 fathoms 
deep, in others 100 or 150, and its breadth in fome 
places 100, JO, or 40 ^thorns. Along the whole of this 
part of its courfe the river is very rapid, though there 
are no confiderable catara^s or falls. There are fcve- 
ral other fuch. confined channels in the country, but 
this is the moft confiderable. 

The three fire-fpouts, or ftreams of lava, which 
had broke out, united into one, after having rifen a 
confiderable height into the air, arriving at laft at fuch 



highly corrofive, and occaiion a painfial fenfation when fcdaoi 
it fell on the hands or face. At a greater diiUnce firom ^ " y *- * 
the fire the air was ezceffively couL 8now lay upoq 
the ground three feet deep in fome places ; and in 
others there fell great quantities of hail, which did 
very much damage to the cattle and everr thins^ with- 
out doors. Thus the grafs and every kind of vege- 
tation in thofe places neareft the fire was deftroyed, 
being covered with a thick cruft of fulphor^ous and 
footy matter. Such a quantity of vapour was raifed 
by the conteft of the two adverfe elements, that the 
fun was darkened and appeared like blood, the whole 
face of nature feeming to be changed ; and this ob- 
fcurity feems to have reached as far as the ifland of 
Britain; for during the whole fummer of 1785, an 
obfcurity reigned uroughout all parts of this ifland ; 
the atmofphere appearing to be covered with a con- 
tinual haze, which prevented the fun from appearing 
with his ufual fplendor. 

The dreadful fcene above defcribed lafted in Iceland 
for feveral days ; the whole country was laid wafte, 
and the inhabitants fled every where to the remoteft 
parts of their miferable country, to feck for fafety from 
the fury of this unparalleled tempeft. 

On the firft breaking out of the fire, the river 
Skapia was confiderably augmented, on the eaft fide of 
which one of the fire fpouts was fituated \ and a £• 
milar overflow of water was obfervcd at the fame time 
in the great river Plorfat which runs into the fea a 
little to the eaftward of a town called Orrdfokkat and 
into which another river called Tuna^ after having run 
through a lar^e tnidt of barren and uncultivated land, 
empties itfelh But on the i ith of June the waters of 
the Skapta were leflenedy and in Ids than 24 hours 
totally dried up. The day foUowinc^, a prodigious 
ftream of liquid and red-hot lava, whic^ the fire-lpout 
had difcharged, ran down the channel of the river. 



an amazing altitude as to be feen at the diftance of This burning torrent not only filled up the deep chan- 



tnore than 200 Englifli miles ; the whole country, for 
double that diftance, being covered with a fmoke or 
fteam not to be defcribed. 

Oq the 8th of June this fire firft became vifible. 
Vaft quantities of £ind, afhes, and other volcanic 
matters were ejeded, and fcattered over the country 
by the wind, which at that time was very high. The 
atmofphere was filled with fand, brimftonc, and afhes, 
in fuch a manner as to occafion continual darknefs ; 
and confiderable damage was done by the pumice 
Hones which fell, red hot, in great quantities. Along 
with thefe a tenadous fidiftance like pitch fdl in vaft 
quantity ; fometimes rolled up like balls, at other 
times like rings or garlands, which proved no lels 
deftru6iive to vegetation than the other. This fliower 
having continued for three days, the fire became very 
vifible, and at laft arrived at the amazing height already 
mentioned. Sometimes it appeared in a continued 
dream, at others in flaflies or flames feen at the dif- 
tance of 30 or J.0 Danifli miles ( 180 or 24c of ours), 
with a continual noife like thunder, which lafted the 
»'hole fummer. 

The fame day that the fire broke out tKere feO a 
4'aft quantity of rain, which running tn ftreams on the 
hot ground tore it up in large quantities, and brought 
It down upon the lower lands. This rain-water was 
much impregnated with acid and other (alts, fo as to be 



nel above mentioned, but, overflowing the banks of 
it, fpread itfelf over the whole valley, covering all 
the low grounds in its neighbourhood \ and not ha- 
ving any fufficient outlet to empty itfelf by, it rofe to a 
vaft height, fo that the whole adjacent country was 
overflowed, infinuating itfdf between the hiUs, and 
covering fome of the lower ones. The hills here are 
not continued in a long chain or feries, but are fepara- 
ted from one another, and detached, and between 
them run litde rivulets or brooks ; fo that, befides 
filling up the wheie valley in which the river Skapta 
ran, the fiery ftream fpread itfelf for a considerable 
diftance on each fide, getting vent between the above 
mentioned hifls, and laying all the neighbouring coiui* 
try under fire. 

The fpouu ftin continuing to fupply frefli quanti- 
ties of inflamed matter, the lava took its courie up the 
channel of the river, overflowing all the grounds nbovct 
as it had done thofe below the place whence it xflued* 
The river was dried up before it, until at laft it was 
ftopped by the hill whence the Skapia takes its rife. 
Finding now no proper outlet, it rofe to a prodigious 
height, and overflowed the village of Buland, confu- 
ming the houfes, church, and every thing that flood in 
its way ; though the hi^ ground on which this vilhge 
flood feemed to enfure it from any danger of this 
kind* 

The 
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'icdiod. Tlie ficTy lake ftill iocrctfing» ipreiditfelf out in 
^ » kn^th and breadth for about $6 EnffUih miles i and 
ba?ing coovertcd aD this traA of land into a fea of firei 
it ftretched itfelf towards the foutbi and getting vent 
again by the riyer Skapta ruihed down its dannel 
with great impetuofity. It was ftill confined be- 
tween the narrow banks of that river for about fix 
miles (£nglt(h) ; but coming at laft into a more open 
place» it poured forth in prodigious torrents with 
amazing velocity and force ; fpreading itfelf now to- 
wards the fouthy tearing up the earth, and carrying 
on its furftce flaming woods and whatfoever it met 
with. In its courfe it laid waftc another large diftrid 
of land* The ground where it came was cracked» and 
fent forth great quantities of fteam4ong before the 
fire reached it $ and every thing near the lake was 
either burnt up or reduced to a fluid ftate. In this 
fituation matters remained from the 12 th of June to 
the 1 3th of Auguft ; after which the fiery lake no 
longer fpread itfelf, but neverthelefs continued to bum ; 
and when any part of the furface acquired a cruft by 
coolingt it was quickly broken by the fire from below; 
and this tumbUng down amone the melted fubflancet 
was rolled and toflcd about with prodigious noife and 
crackling ; and in many parts of its furface, fmall 
fpouts or at leaft ebullitions were formed, which con- 
tinued for fome length of time. 

In other dirediona this dreadful inundation proved 
no lefs deftnidive. Having run through the narrow 

Sart of the channel of ^ia^a as eaily as the lathof 
une, it ftretched out itfelf towards the weft and {buth- 
weft, overflowing aQ the fiat country, and^ its edge 
being no lefs than 70 fathoms high at the time it got 
out of the channel of the riven Continuing its de- 
ftm&ive courfe, it overflowed a number of villages, 
running in every diredion where it could find a vent. 
In one place it came to a great cataraft of the river 
Skapta, about 14 fathoms m height, over which it 
was precipitated with tremendous noife, and thrown in 
great quantities to a very confiderable diftance. In a- 
nother place it ftopped up the channel of a laige river, 
filled a ^reat valley, and deftroying two yiUages by 
approaching only within too fathoms of them. Others 
were overflowed by inundations of water proceeding 
from the rivers which had been ftopped in their cour- 
fea ; until at laft all the paflagea on the fouth, eaft, 
and weft, being ftopped, and the fpouu ftill fending up 
incredible quantities of frefli bva, it burft out to the 
north and northeaft, fpreading over a trad of land 48 
miles long and 56 broad. Here it driefl up the rivers 
7W1 2xAjixaJyrA; but even this vaft emifion being 
infufficient to ezhauft the fubterraneous refources of 
liquid fire, a new branch took its courfe for about 
eight miles down the channel of the river Ilwerfitflwt^ 
when coming again to an open country, it formed 
what our author calls z fmall lake of fire, about twelve 
miks in length and ^\ in breadth. At laft, however, 
this branch i^fo ftopped on the 1 6th of Auguft ; the 
fiery fountains ceafed'to pour for thnew fupplies, and 
this moft aftonifliing eruption came to a period. 

The whole eztent of ground covered by this dread- 
ful inundation was computed at no left than 90 miks 
long and 42 in breadth; the depth of the lava being 
Irom 16 to ap fathoms. Twelve rivers were driedup,2p 
<nr 31 vilbgea weit deftroyedy and 234 peopk kft 
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their lives. The extent above mentionedt however, is icelsnd. 
that only on the fouch, eaft, and weft ; for that towards ' 
the north being over uninhabited land, where no body 
cared to vj^nture themrelves, was not esa6Uy known. 
Some hills were covered by this kva; others were 
melted down by its heat ; fo that the whole had the 
appearance of a fea of red-hot and melted metal. 

After this eruption two new iflands were thrown up 
from the bottom of the fea. One, about three miks 
in circumference, and about a mile in height, made its 
appearance in the month of February 17S4, where 
there was formerly 100 fathoms water. It was about 
100 miles fouthweftfirom Iceland, and 48 from a cluf- 
ter of fmall iflands called Glcrfugla. It continued for 
fome time to bum with great violence, fending forth 
prodigious quantities of pumice ftones, fand, &c. like 
other volcanoes. The other l^y to the northweft, be« 
tween Iceland and Greenland. It burnt day and night 
without intermiffion for a confiderable time ; and was 
alfo very high, and larger than the former., Since 
that time, however, one or both of thefe iflands have 
been fwallowed up. 

All the time of this great eruption, and for a con- 
fiderable time after, the whole atmofphere was bade 1 
with fmoke, fteam, and fulphureous vapours. The 
fun was fometimes wholly invifible; and when it could 
be feen was of a reddifh colour. Moft of the fifhe- 
ries were deftroyed ; the banks where the fifh ufed ta 
refort being fo changed, that the fifhermen could not 
know them again \ and the fmoke was fo thick, that 
they could not go far out to fea. The rain water, 
Ming through this fmoke and fteam, was fo impreg- 
nated with fait and fulpbureous matter, that the hair 
and even the ikin of the cattle were deftroyed ; and the 
whole grafs of the illand was fo covered with foot and 
pitchy matter, that what had efcaped the deftruaive 
effeds of the fire became poifonous { fo that the cattle 
died for want of food, or perifhed by eating thofe 
unwhokfome vegetables, ^for were the inhabitants 
in a much better fituation ; many of them haviag loft 
their h'ves by the poifonous qualities of the fmoke and 
fteam with which the whole atmofyhete was filled ; 
particularly old people, and fuch as had any complaint 
in the breaft and lungs. 

Before the fire broke out in Iceland^ there is faid to 
have been a very remarkable eruption in the uninha* 
bited parts of Greenland i and that in the northern 
parts of Norway, oppofite to Greenland, the 6 re wag 
vifible for a lonp; time. It was alfo rektcd, that when 
the wind was in the north, a great quantity of afhesg 
pumice, and brimftone, fell upon the north and weft 
coafts of Iceland, which continued for the whok fum? 
mer whenever the wind was in chat quarter; and th^ 
air was always very much impregnated with a thick 
fmoke and fulphureous fmell. 

During the fall of the (harp rain formerly mention- 
ed, thejpe was obferved at Trondhcim, and other placea 
in Norway, and likewife at Faw, an uncommon fall of 
fliarp and fait rain, which totally deftrdved the leaver 
of the trees, and every vegetable it fell upon, bj 
fcorching them up, and caufine them to wither. A 
confiderable quantity of aihes„ und, and other volcanic 
matters, fell at Faro, which covered the whole furface 
of the ground whenever the wind bkw from Icekndji 
though the diftance betweea the two phcesb is not 
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Iceland, lefa ihati 480 milcB. Shipa that were failing betwixt 
Copenhagen and Norway were frequently covered 
vith a(hes and fulphureous matter^ which ftuck to the 
^mafts, fails, and decks, befmearing them all over with 
a black and pitchy fubdance. Ta many parts of 
Holland, Germany, and other northern countries, a 
fulphureous vapour was obferved in the air, accom- 



panied with a thick fmoke, and in fome places a light ' were abfolved from this duty, 
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By the lawg of Iceland, the poor wer^ connnftted ^cehai 
to the protection of their nearcft kindred, wEo had a. . • 
right to their labour as far as they were able to work, .^ °^"°°^ 
and afterwards to indemnification if the poor perfoa 
(hould acquire any property. Children were obliged 
to maintain their parents in their old age ; but if tht 
latter had negle6ted to give them good education, they 
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grey- coloured fubftance fell dpon the earth every 
night ; which, by yielding a bluifh flame when thrown 
into the fire, evidently fhowed its fulphureous nature* 
On thofe nights in which this fubftance fell in any 
quantity, there was little or no dew obferved. Thefe 
appearances continued, more or lefs, all the months of 
July, Auguft, and September. 

Some curious particulars relative to the ancient flate 
of this ifland have lately been publifhed by a Mr 
Vhorkelyn, a native of the country. From his work 
it appears that Iceland, for a very confiderable fpace of 
time, vt%. from the beginning of the loth to the 
middle of the 13th century, was under a republican 
form of government. At ^rft the father, or head of 
every family, was an abfolute fovereign ; but in the 
progrefs of population and improvement, it became ne- 
ceffary to form certain regulations for the fettlement of 
difputes concerning the frontiers of different eftates. 
For this purpofe the heads of the families concerned af- 
fembled themfelves, an^ formed the outL'nes of a re- 
public. In the mean time they carried on a profpe* 
Tous trade to different parts ; fending fhips even to the 
Levant, and to Conflantinople, at that time celebra- 
ted as the only feat of literature and humanity in the 
wot Id. Deputies were likewife fent from this ifland 
over land to that capital, for the improvement of their 
laws and civili2ation ; and this a whole century before 
the firfk crufade. In thefe ancient Icelandic laws, there- 
fore, we meet with evident traces of thofe of the Greeks 
and Romans. For example, befides a body of written 
laws which were written every third year to the people, 
they had two men chofen annually by the heads of fa- 
milies, with confular power, not only to enforce the 
laws then in being, but when thefe proved deficient, to 
%€t as necefiity required. 

Thefe laws do not appear to have infli6led capital 
puniHiments upon any perfon. Murderers were ban i fil- 
ed to the wood ; that is, to the interior and uncultiva- 
ted parts of the ifland ; where no perfon was allowed 
to approach them within a certain number of fathoms. 
In cafes of banifliment for lefl*crk crimes, the friends of 
the offender were allowed to fupply him with neceffa- 
ries. The culprit, however, might be killed by any 
perfon who found him without his bounds ; Ind he 
might even be hunted and deftroyed in his fanduary, 
provided he did not withdraw himfelf from the ifland 
within a twelvemonth after his fentence, which it was 
fuppofed he might accdmplifli by means of the annual 
arrival and departure of fliips. Every man's perfon 
was free until he had forfeited his rights by fome crime 
againft fociety ; and fo great was their refpefk for in- 
dependence, that great indulgence was allowed for the 
power of paflion. If any provoking word or beha- 
viour had been ufed, no punifiiment was inffided on 
the party who refented it, even thougjh he flioold have 
Jdlled his adverfary. 

N^ r6 J. 



While the republic of Icehind continued free and 
independent, fliips were fent from the ifland to afl parti 
of the world. Till very lately, however, not a flup 
belonged to it, the little commerce it enjoyed being 
monopolized by a Danifli company, until in 1786 it 
was laid open to all the fubjeds of Denmark. ** There 
is at prefent (fays Mr Pennant *) a revival of the cod ' ^ppaiSti 
fiffiery on the coaft of Iceland from onr kingdom. A- %'^'' 
bout a dozen of veffels have of late failed from the ifle p^ ^P^ 
of Thanet, and a few from other parts of Great Bri- 
tain. They are either floops or brigs from 50 to 80 
tons burden. A lugfail boat, fuch as is ufed in the 
herring fiflicry, failed lafl feafon from Yarmouth thus 
equipped. The crew confifted of ^^ men from the 
town, and fiv^ more taken in at the Orkneys. They had 
twelve lines of 1 2b fethoms each, and 200 or 500 hooks; 
fix hcjiding knives, twelve gutting and twe^e fpHtting 
knives. They take in 18 tons of fait at Leith, at^ the 
rate of three tons to every thoufand fifli ; of which 
fix or feven thoufand is a load for a veflel of this kind. 
They go to fea about the midtfle of April ; return by 
the Orkneys to land the men ; and get into their port 
in the latter end of Auguft or beginning of Septena- 
ber. Pytheas fays, that Iceland lies ^j, days failing 
from Great Britain. A veflel from Yarmonth was, in 
the laft year, exaftly that time in its voyage from the 
Orkneys to Iceland. With a h\i wind it mig^t be 
performed in far lefs time ; but the winds about the 
Ferroc ifles are generally changeable." 

IcKuiNV Agate ; a kind of precions flone met with 
in the iflands of Iceland and Afcenfion, employed 
by the jewellers as an agate,'thoogh too foft for the 
purpofe. Ic is fuppofed to be a volcanic product; 
being folid, black, and of a ^lafly textnre. When 
held between the eye and the light, it is feraitranfpa- 
rent and greenifli like the glafs bottles which con- 
tain much iron. In the iflands which produce it, 
fuch large pieces are met with that they cannot be 
equalled in any glafs-houfe. 

Iceland (or Ifland) CrjfiaL See Crystal (Ice' 
land). 

ICENI, the ancient name of the people of Suffolk, 
Not folk, Cambridgefliire, and Huntingdonfhire, in 
England. 

ICH-DiEN. See Heraldky, chap. iv. feft. 2. 

ICHNEUMON in zoology. See Viverra. 

Ichneumon, is alfo the name of a genus of flies of 
the hymenoptera order. The mouth is armed with 
jaws, without any tongue ; the antennas have above 
30 joints ; the abdomen is generally pctiolated^ join- 
ed to the body by a pedicle or ftalk ; the tail is armed 
with a fting, which is inclofed in a double- valved cylin- 
drical (heath ; the wings are lanceolated and plain. 
This genus is exceedingly numerous. In Gmelin's 
or the 1 3th edit, of the SyJUma Naiure^ no fewer than 
413 fpecics arc enumerated. They are divided into 
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!c]ifleinM.frauKet9 from the cobor of their fcutdhun and an- 
*— ■ i' ' t€iu>«f at foQow : i. Thofe with a whitifli fcutchcon* 
and antcnnc annulated with a whitifh band: a. Thofe 
which have a white efcutcheon, and antennae entirely 
hUck. 5* With a fcutdicon of the (ame colour as 
the. thorax; the antennc eacompaffed. with a fiUet* 
4. With a fcutcheon of the fame colour as the thorax; 
and antennae Uack and fetaceous. 5. Wich fetaceous 
day^colonred antennae. 6. With fmall filiform an- 
tenn«> and the abdomen oval and flender. 

One diftinguifliing and ftriking charaOer of .thefe 
fpcciea of flies is the almoft continual agitation of 
their antcnnse. The ^ame of Ichneumon has' been ap- 
plied to them» from the fervice they do os by dcftroy- 
. tng caterpillars, plant ijcCf and other infers; as the 
ichneumon or mangoufte deftroya the crocodiles. The 
yariety to be found in the fpecies of ichneumons is 
prodigioui : among the fmaller fpecies there are males 
who perform their amorous preludes in the moft paf- 
donate and gallant manner. The pofterior part of the 
females is armed with a wimble» vifible in fome fpe- 
cies* no ways difcoverable in others ; and that inftru- 
ment, though fo fine, is able to penetrate through mor- 
tar and plaler : the ftrudure of it is more eafily feen 
in the long wimbled fly. The food of the family to 
be produced by this fly is the larva of wafps or mafon- 
bees I. for it no fooner efpies one of thofe nefts, but it 
fixes on it with its wimble, and hores through the 
mortar of which it is built. The wimble itfelf, of an 
admirable ftruliure, confifts of three pieces ; two col- 
lateral ones, hollowed out into a gutter, fenre as a 
flieath, and contain a compact foUd, dentated ftem, 
along which runs a groove that conveys the egg firom 
the animal, who fupports the wimble with itshinder 
legs, left it (hould break, and by a variety of move- 
ments, which it dexteroufly performs, it bores through 
the building, amd depofits one or more eggs, according 
to the fize of the ichneumon, thougn the largeft drop 
but one or two. Some agglutinate their eggs upon 
caterpillars ; others penetrate through the caterpillat's 
eggs, though very hard^ and depofit their own in the 
infide. When the larva is hatched, its head is fo fi* 
tuated, that it pierces the caterpillar, and penetrates to 
its "very entraOs. Thefe larvae pump out the nutritious 
jinces 6i the caterpillar, without attacking the vitals 
of the creature ; who appears healthy, and even fome* 
times transforms itfelf to a chryfalu. It is not un- 
connnon to fee thofe caterpillars fixed upon trees, as 
if tbcy were fitting upon their eggs, and it is after- 
wards difcovered that the larvae, which were within 
their bodies, have fpun their threads, with which, as 
with cords, the caterpillars are faRened down, and fo 
pcrifli miferably. The ichneumons performed fpecial 
fervice, in the years 1731 and 1732 ; by multiplying 
in the fame proportion as did the caterpillars, their 
larvae dtfttoyed more of them than o uld be effeded by 
human induftrr. * lliofe larvae, when on the point of 
turning into chryfalids, fpin a filky cod. Nothing is 
more lurpriiing and fingular. than to fee thofe cods 
leap when plactd on the table or hand. Plant-lice, 
the larvae of the curculioncs, am* fpidc/'s ^g?^ ^^^ al- 
fo fometirots the cradle of the ichnrumon-fly. - Car- 
cafes of plant- licci void of motion, are ofctn found on 
rofc-tret leaves ; they are the habitation of a fmnH 
larva, which after having eaten up the entrails, de« 
Vol.. IX. Fart !• 
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ftroys the fprings and inward economy of the plant- fdkmigii* 
loufe, performs its mcumorphofis under (helter of the ^J 
pellicle which enfolds it, contrives itfelf a fmall cir- 
cular outlet, and fallies forth into open air. There 
are ichneumons in the woods, who dare attack (pider%^ 
run them through with^their fting, tear them to piecetp 
and thus avenge the whole nation of iAt» of fo formi- 
dable a foe : others, deftitute of wings j'and thoCe af« 
females), depofit their eggs in fpiders nefts. The ich* 
neumon.of the b^eguar, or fwcet- briar fponge, and 
that of the rofe-tree, perhaps only depofit their egga 
in thofe places, becaufe they find other infeds on 
which *they feed. The genus of the ichneumon- fliea 
might with propriety be termed a race of diminutive 
canibals. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in perfpcAive, the view of 
any thing cut off by a plane, parallel to the horizoa» 
juft at the bafe of it.-^'rhe word is derived from the 
Greek ^x*^ footfiepf and ^p«*» / wnte^ as being a 
defcription of the footfteps or traces of a work. 

Among painters it fignifies a defcription of images 
or of ancient ftaitues of marble and copper, of bufta 
and femi-buftsi of paintings in frefco, mofaic works, 
and ancient pieces of miniature. 

ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior's pages ferving 
in the feraglio. Thefe are the children of Chriftiaa 
parents, either taken in war, purchafed, or fent io 
prefents from the viceroys and governors of diftaat 
provinces ; they are the moft fprightly, beautiful, and 
well-made that can be met with ; and are always re- 
viewed and approved of by the grand fignior himfelf 
before they are admitted into the feraguos of Pera* 
Conftantinople, or Adrianople, being die three col- 
leges where they are educated, or fitted for employ- 
ments, according to the opinion the court entertains 
of them. 

ICHOR, properly fignifies a thin watery humour 
like ferum ; but is fometimes ufcd for a thicker kind 
flowing from ulcers, called tJiSofanus* 

ICHTHYOCOLLA, Isivglass, a preparation 
finom the fifh kno«»n by the name of bt^. See 
AcciPEMSBt. The word is Greek, formed of 
';t®«« 6/bi and w^'^* ghe, — The method of making 
Ifinglais was long a fccret in the hands of the Ruf- 
fians; but hath lately been difcovered, and the following 
account of it publifhed by Humphrey Jackfon, Efq; 
in the 63d volume of the Philofophical Tranfadions. 

<* All authors who have hitherto delivered pro- 
cefies for makinj^ tchthyocolUi, fiih-^lue, or ifingbfs, 
have greatly mifiaken both its conftituent matter and 
prepauation, 

** To prove this aflertion, it may not be improper 
to recite what Pomet fays upon the fubjed, a^ he ap- 
pears to be the principal author whom the rtft have co« 
pied. After defcribing the fifh, and referring to a 
cut engraved firom an original in his cuftody, he fays V 
< As'to the manner of making the ifinglafs, the finewy 
parts of the fiih are boiled in water tiU all of them be 
diflblved that will dilTolve ; then the gluey liquor ia 
ftrained, and fet to cool. Being cold, the fat is care- 
fully taken off, and the liquor itftlf boiled to s, jud 
confiflency, then cut to pieces, and made into a twift, 
btnt in form of a crcfcent, as commonly fold; then 
hung upon a ftring, and carefully dried.' 

" From this account, it might be rationally con- 
N eluded, 
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IcMiyo- clulcledy fh«t every fpecice of firti which eootaiiied ge- 
, co'*a* ^ latinoos. principles would yield ifinglafa : and this pa- 
• • irity of rcafoning fecnrt to have given rife to the hafty 
conclutions of thofc who iltenaoufly vouch for the 
cztra^ion of tfinglafs from fturgeon ; but as that fifh 
18 eafily procurable, the negligence of afcettaiuing the 
faft by experiment fccme tnexcufable^ 

" In my firft attempt to difcovcr the conftituent 
parts and manufa£)ture of ifinglafs, relying too much 
upon the authority of fome' chemical aiHhors whofe 
vera'city I bad experienced in many other inftances, 
I found myfelf conttantly difappointed. Glue, not 
tfinglafsy was the rcfult of every procefs ; and al- 
though, in the fame view, a journey to Ruiiia proved 
fruiclefs, yet a fteady prcfcvcrancc in the refearch 
proved not only fuccefsful as to this'objed, but, in 
the purfuit, to difcovcr a refinous matter plentifully 
procurable in the Britifh fifheries, which has been 
found by ample experience to anfwcr (imilar purpofes. 
It is now no longer a fecret, that our (a) lakes and 
rivers in North America arc flocktd with immenfe 
quantities of fifh, faid to be the fame fpecies with 
thofe in Mufcovy, and yielding the fineftifinglafs; the 
fi(heric8 whereof, under due encouragement, would 
doubtlefs fupply all Europe with this valuable article. 

" No artificial heat is neceffary to the produ^ion 
•f ifinglafs, neither is the matter diffolved for this 
purpofe ; for, as the continuity of its fibres would be 
deflroyed by folution, the mats would become brittle 
in drying, and fnap ihort afunder, which is always 
^e cafe with glue, but never with i/inglafsr The 
latter, indeed, may be refolvcd into glue with boil- 
ing water; but its fibrous recompofition would be 
found impra£licable afterwards, and a fibrous texture 
is one of the mofl diliinguifhing chara6teri(lics of ge- 
nuine ifinglafs. 

** A due confideration that an frnperfed folution 
•f ifinglafs, called foting by the brewers, poiFeffed a- 
peculiar property of clarifying malt-liquore, induced, 
me to attempt its analyfis in cold Cubacid menflruums. 
One ounce and an half of good ifinglafs, ficeped a/ew 
days 'in a gallon of ft ale beer, was converted into 
good fining, of a remarkably thick confidence: the 
fame quantity of glue, under fimilar treatment, yielded 
only a mucilaginous liquor, refembling diluted guoi* 
water, which, inftead of clarifying beer, increafed 
both its tenacity and turbidnefs, and communicated 
other properties in no rcfpeft corfefponding with thofe 
of genuine fining. On commixing three fpoonfuls of 
the folution of ifintrlafs with a gallon of malt liquor» 
in a tall cylindrical glafs, a vail number of curdly 
mafles became prefently formed, by the reciprocal at- 
tradion of the parricles of ifinglafs and the feculen* 
cies of the beer, which,, increafing in magnitude and. 
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(jpeetfic gravity, arranged tikmfelvet aceordinglff and IdMi^o. 
fell in a combined ftate to the Bottom, throvgh the ^^ ^ 
well-known laws of gravitation j for, fa thia cafe, ' 
there is no elcdive attradion, as fome have imagined, 
which bears the lead affinity with what frequently oc- 
curs in chemical decompo fit ions. 

** If what is commercially termed long orjhortfiapkd 
ifingla/i be fteeped a few hours in fair cold water, the 
entwifted membranes will expand, and reaifume their 
original beautiful (a) hue, and, by a dexterous addrefs» 
may be perfedly unfolded. By this fimple operation, 
we find that ifinglafs is nothing more than certain 
membranous parts of fifhes, divefted of their native mu<* 
cofity, tolled and twiftedinto the forms above meutioiK 
cd, and dried in open air. 

«* The fouiids, or air-bladders, of freih water fifti 
in general, are preferred for this purpofe, as being 
the mofl tranfparent, flexible, delicate fubftances.. 
Thefe conftitute the fineit forts of ifinglafs ; ihofe 
called 5ooA and ordinary ftapU^ are made of (he intef- 
tirtes, and probably of the peritonxum of the fifh. 
The belluga yields the greateft quantity, as being the 
largcft and moft plentiful fiHi in the Mufcovy rivers; but 
the founds of all frefh- water fifh yield, more or lefa^ 
fijie ifinglafs, particularly the fmaller forts, found in 
prodigiotis quantities in the Cafpian Sea, and feveral 
hundred miles beyond Aftracan, in the Wolga,.Yaik» 
Don, and even as far as Siberia, where it is csJled kle or 
kia by the natives, which implies a glutinous matters 
it is the bafis of the Ruflian glue, which is preferred to> 
all other kinds for its ftrength. 

'* The founds, which yield the finer ifinglafs. confift 
of parallel fibres, and are eafily rent longitudinally ;. 
but the ordinary forts are found compofed of double 
membranes, whofe fibres crofs each other obliquely^ re* 
(iembling the coats of a bladder : hence the former are 
more readily pervaded and' divided with fubacid li*^ 
quors ; but the latter, through a peculiar kind of in- 
lerwovcD texture, are with great difficulty torn afun* 
der, and long refift the power of the fame menftnium $. 
yet, when duly refolved, are found to a^ with eq«aL 
energy in clarifying l^uors. 

*< Ifinglafs receives its different (hapea in the follow^ 
ing manner : 

**• The parts of which it is oempofed, particularly 
the fbunds, are uken from the fifh while fweet and! 
firefh, flit open> wafiied from their fiimyy^r^^/, diveft- 
ed of every thin membrane which envelopes the found,. 
and then expofed to iliffen a little in the air. In thi» 
ftate, they are formed into rolls about the thicknefa of 
a finger, and in length according to the intended fize 
of the ftaple : a thin membrane is generaHy fele6led 
for the centre of the roll, round which the reft are 
folded alternately, and about half an inch of each ex* 

tremitjr 



(a) As the lakes of North America He nearly in the fame latitude with the Cafpian Sea, particularly lake Su- 
perior, which ia faid to be of greater extent, it was conjedured they might abound with the fame forts of HHi f 
and in conftquence of public advertifements diftributed in various parts of North America, offering premiums 
for the founds of fturgeon and other fiih, for the purpofe of making ifinglafs, feveral fpecimens of fine ifinglafa, 
the produce of fifh taken in thefe part a, have been lately fent to England, with proper atteftations as to the ua« 
limited quantity which may be procured. 

' (b) If the tranfparent ifinglafs be held in certain pofiUoni to the light, it frequently exhibits beautiful prlC* 
matic coloun. 
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trcnity tf tbe roU it tumed lAwtrdt. 
menfioni being thiu obtained, the two ends of what 
is ci^tA Jhurt ^apU ar« pinned together with a fmall 
wooden peg ; the middle of the roll ia then prefled a 
little downwardly which gives it the refemblance of a 
heart- fhapc \ and thus it is laid on boards^ or hung up 
in the .air to drf • The founds, which compofe the 
long-ftaple* are longer than the former ; but the ope- 
rator lengthens this fort at pleafure, by interfolding 
the ends of one or more pieces of the found with eacli 
other. .The extremities are failened with a peg, like 
the foimer ; but the middle part of the roll is bent 
more confiderably downwards ; and, in order to pre- 
fenre the (hape of the three obtufe angles thus formed, 
m piece of round ftick, about a quarttr of an. inch dia- 
meter, is faftened in each angle with fmall wooden 
pegs, in che fame manner as the ends. In this itate, 
it is permitted 'to dry long enough to retain its form, 
when the pegs and fiicks are taken out, and the 
. drying completed; laftly, the pieces of ifioglafs are 
colligated in rows, by running packthread through 
the peg- holes, for convenience of package and expor- 
tation. 

** The membranes of the hook fort, being thick 
and reftadory, will not admit a fimilar formation with 
the preceding ; the pieces, therefore, after their fides 
are^ folded inwardly, are bent in the centre, in fucb 
manner that the oppoiite (ides reiemble the cover of a 
book, from whence its name ; a peg being run acrofs 
the middle, fafteos the fides together, and thus it is 
dried like the former. This -fort is interleaved, and 
the pegs run acrois the ends, the better to prevent its 
unfolding. 

<* That called cake-ifinglafi is formed of the bits 
aad fragments of the ilaple forts, put into a flat me- 
talline pan, with a very little water, and heated juft 
enough to make the parts cohere like a pancake when 
it is dried ; but frequently it is overheated, and fuch 
pieces, as before obferved, are ufelefs in the bufinefs 
of lining. Experience has taught the confum^rs to 
reje6l them. 

'< Ifinglafs is beft made in the* fummer, as froft 
gives it a difagreeable colour, deprives it of weight, 
and impairs its ^gelatinous principles ; its fashionable 
forms are unneceffary, and frequently injurious to its 
native qualities* It is common to find oily putrid 
matter, and cxuvU of infers, between the implicated 
metnbranep, which, through the inattention of the 
cellarman, often contaminate wines and malt-liquors in 
the adl of clarification. Thefe peculiar (hapes might, 
probably, be introduced originally with a view to con- 
ceal and difguife the real fubllance of ifinglafs, and 
preUrve the monopoly ; but, as the maHc is now taken 
off, it cannot be doubted to anfwcr every purpofe more 
effectually in its native ftate, without any fubfequent 
manufa6ture whatever, efpecially to the principal con- 
fumers, who hence will be enabled to procure fufEci- 
ent fupply from the Britifh colonies. Until this lauda^ 
ble end can be fully accomplifhed, and as a fpecies of 
ifinglafs, more eafily produceable from the marine 
fifheries, may probably be more immediately encou- 
raged, it may be manufa^urcd as follows : 

** The founds -of cod and ling bear great analogy 
with thofeof 4:he accifenfer genus of Lianseua and Ar* 



colli. 
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The due di- tedi ) and art in gtnevil fo well known at to requite kMA^y^ 
no particular dcfcription. The Newfoundland and 
Iceland fifhetmen fplit open the Bfh as foon as taken, 
and throw the back bonesi with the founds annexed, 
in a heap ; but previous to incipient piitrefadion, the 
founds are cut out, waihed from their dimes, and fait* 
ed for u£e. In cutting out the founds, the intercofUl 
parts are left behind, which are much the befl ; the 
Iceland fifhermen are fo fenfible of this, that they b^at 
the bone upon a block with a thick flick, till the 
pockets, as they term them, come out eafily, and thus 
preferve the found entire. If the founds have been 
cured with fait, that muil be diffolved by fleeping 
them in water before they are prepared for ifinglafs^ 
the frefh found mud then be laid upon a block of 
wood, whofe furface is a little elliptical, to the end of 
which a fmall hair-brafh is nailed, and with a faw knife 
the membranes on each fide of the found muit be fcra- 
ped off. . The knife is rubbed upon the brufh occa- 
fionally, to clear its teeth ; the pockets are cut open 
with fciffars, and peifedUy cleanfed of the mucous mat- 
ter with a coarfe cloth ; the founds are afterwards 
wafhed a few minutes in lime-water in order to abforb 
their oily principle, and lalUy in clear water. They 
are then laid upon nets to dry in the air; but if in- 
tended to refemble the foreign ifinglafs, the founds of 
cod will »\\\y admit of that called bookf but thofe of 
ling both fhapes. The thicker the founds are, the bet« 
ter the ifinglafs, colour excepted ; but that is immate* 
rial to the brewer, who is its chief confumer. 

** This ifinglafs rcfolves into fining, like the other 
forts, in fubacid liquors, as ftale beer, cyder, old hock, 
&c. and in equal quantities produces fimilar. effeSEa 
upon turbid liquors, except that it falls fpeedier and 
clol'er to the bottom of the veffel, as may be demon- 
flrated in tall cyUndrical glaffes ; hut foreign ifinglafs 
retains the confiftency of fining preferably in warm 
weather, owing to the greater tenacity of its lutive 
mucilage. 

•* Vegetable acids are, in every rcfped, befl adap>» 
ted to fining: the mineral acids arc too corrofive, and 
even infalubrious, in common beverage. 

^' It is remarkable, that, during the converfion of 
ifinglafs into fining, the acidity of the menftruum feems 
greatly diminifhed, at leafl to tafle ( not on account of 
any alkaliiie property in the ifinglafs, probably, but 
by its inveloping the acid particles. It is like wife re- 
ducible into jelly with alkaline liquors, which indeed 
are folvents of all animal matters ; even cold lime-wa- 
ter difFolves it into a pulpous majj^ma. Not with land- 
ing this is inadmiifible as fining, on account of the 
menftruum, it produces admirable e.ffcds in other re- 
fpedls : for, on commixture with compofitions of pla- 
fier, lime, Sec. for ornamenting walls expofed to vicif-- 
fi tudes of weather, it adds firmnefs and permanency to 
the cement ; and if common brick mortar be worked 
up with this jelly, it foon becomes almofl as hard a« 
the brick itfelf : but, for this purpofe, it is more com- - 
modioufiy prepared, by difiblving it in cold water, aci- 
dulated with vitriolic .acid ; in which cafe, the. acid 
quits the jelly, and forms with the lime zfelemUc mafsy 
while, at the fame time, the jelly being deprived in 
fome meafure of its raoiUure, through the formation 
of an iadifibluble concrete amtnigft its parta, foon 
N a dries. 
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MAj^ Mttt tnd hardent into a firm body ; whence its fu- 
perior ftrength and durability are eafily compre- 
Iicade4 

'^ It hat long been a preyaknt opinion, that ftur- 
geoo, 00 account of its cartilaginous nature, would 
yield great quaniitiet of ifinglafi ; but, on examina- 
tion, no part of thiafiihi except the inner coat of the 
found, promifed the kaft fuccefa. This being Ml of 
rvgdf adheres fo firmly to the external membrane, 
which is ufelefs, that the labour of feparating thena 
fuperfedes the advanuge. The inteftines, however, 
whii^h in the larger fifh extend feveral yards in length, 
being cleanfed from their mucus, and dried, were 
/ound futprifingly ftrong and elaftic, refemhling cords 
made with ^the inteftines of other animals, commonly 
called cat'gut^ and, from fome trials, promifed fu- 
perior advantages when applied to mechanic opera- 
tions." 

Ilinglafs is fometimes ufed in medicine \ and may be 
given in a thin acrimonious ftatc of the juices, sifter 
the fame manner as the vegetable gums and mucilages, 
regard being had to their different difpofition to putre- 
fcence. 

ICHTHYOLOGY, the fpence of fifhes, or that 
part of zoology which treats of fiihes. See FiSHr 

Fifties form the fourth dafs of animals in the Lin- 
nzan fyftem. This clafs is there arranged into fix or- 
ders, . under three great divifions ; none of which, 
however, include the cetaceous tribes, or the whale, 
dolphin, &c. thefe forming an order of the clafs Mam« 
ai ALIA in the fame Jyftem. See Zoology. 

Mr Pennant* in his Britifli Zoology, makes a dif- 
ferent, and very judicious arrangement, by which the 
cetae are reftored to their proper rank. He diftributes 
fi(h into three divifions, comprehending fix orders. 
His divifions are, into Cdaceous^ CartUagmtnUf and 
Bony* 

Div* I. CsTjtcious Fifli ; the chara£lers of which 
are the following : No gills ; an orifice on the top of 
the head, through which they breathe and eje6k 
water; a flat or horizontal tail; exemplified in 
Plate CCLI. (lower compartment), fig. i* by the 
Beaked Whale, borrowed from Dale's Hift. Harw. 
411. Tab. xiv.-— This divifion comprehends three ge- 
nera ; the Whale, Cachalot, and Dolphin. 

Div. II. CjRnuiQiNous Ftfbi the charaders of 
which are : Breathing through certain apertures, ge* 
nerally placed on each fide the neck ; but in fome in« 
ftaaces beneath, in fome above, and from one to feven 
in number on each part, except in the pipe-fifli, which 
has only one ; the mufcles fupported by cartilagret in- 
ftead or bones. Example, the Picked Dog-fifli, fig. 2. 
tf , The bteral apertures. — The genera are, . the Lam* 
prey. Skate, Shark, Fifliing-frog, Sturgeon, Sun-fifli» 
]Lump*filh, Pipe-fi(h. 

Div. HI. BoHY Fifh ; includes thofe whofe mufclea 
are fupported by bones or fpines, which breathe thro* 
gills covered or guarded fay thin bony plates, open on 
the fide, and duati^le'by means of a certain row of 
bones on their lower part, each feparated by a thin 
web ; which bones are called the rWu hranchinfie^ 
or the gUl sovering rnys. The tails of all. the fifti t£it 
form this divifion are placed in a fituation perpendicu- 
lar to the body ; and this is an invariable charaAer. 

The great fediona of the Bony Fifh into J^odaiy 
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Thoraacf JugulMT^ and AUominalf he copies from Lin- 
naeus : who founds this fyftem on a comparifon of the 
ventral fins to the feet *of land-animals or reptiles ; ^ 
and either from the want of them» or their particular 
fituation in refped to the other fins, eftablifhes his 
fedions.— In onder to render them perfe£kly inielli- 
gible, it is nectfiary to refer to thoOe leveral organs of 
movement, and fome other parts, in a perfed fiih, or 
one taken out of the three lad fedtions. {n fig. 4. 
(the Haddock), a^ is the peroral fins ; ^, ventr4l tins; 
f, anal fins ; J» caudal fin, or the tail ; e, «, r, dorfal 
fins : /, bony plates that cover the gills \ gj branchi- 
oftegous rays and their membranes ; ^, Literal or fide 
line. 

Sed. I. Apodal : The mod imperfed, wanting 
the ventral fins ; illuftrated by the Conger, fig. 3. 
This alfo exprefles the union of the dorfal and aoial 
fins with the tail, as is found in fome few fifh — Ge- 
nera: The Eel, Wolf-fifli, Launce, Morris, Sword- 
fifti. 

Se6i. 2. Jugular : The ventral fins ^, placed be- 
fore the pedoral fins a, as in the Haddock, fig, 4.-^ 
Genera ; The Dragonet, Wccver, Codtifti, Blenny. 

Se6i. 3. Thoracic : The ventral fins a, placed be- 
neath the peroral fins ^, as in the Father La(her, 
fig. 5.— Genera ;.. The Goby, Bull-head, Doree, 
Flounder, Gilt-head, Wraffc, Perch, Stickleback, 
Mackarel, Surmullet, Gurnard. 

Sed. 4. Abdominal: The ventral fins placed be- 
hind the pe<5ioral fins, aa in the Minow, fig. 6. — Ge- 
nera : The Loche, Salmon, Pike, Argentine, Athe- 
rlne. Mullet, Flying fifti. Herring, Carp. 

Naturalifts obferve an exceeding great degree of wif- ^^^^^ ^ 
dom in the ftru6ture of fifties* and in their conforma-fiQieotd- 
tion to the element in which they are to live. Moft mirably fit- 
of them have the fame external form, ftiarp at either ^*^^*^^* 
end, and fwclling in the middle, by which they are °**^"*** 
enabled to traverie the fluid in which they refide with 
preater velocity and eafe. This ftiape is in fome roeafure 
imitated by men in thofe veftels which chey defign to 
fail with the greateft fwiftnefs ; but the progrefs of 
theiWifteil failing ftiip is far inferior to that of fifties. 
Any of the lai|re fifties overtake a ftiip in full fail with 
the greateft eafe, play round it as though it did not 
move at all, and can get before it at plesuure. 

The chief inftruments of a fifties motion have been^^^^f^i^g 
fuppofed to be the fins ; which in fome are much more fiasaodciik 
numerous than in others. A fifti completely fitted foraf fi^^* 
fwimming with rapidity, is generally furniftied with 
two pair of fins on the fides, and three fingle ones» 
two above, and one below. But it does not always 
happen that the fifti which has the greateft number of 
fins is the fwifteft fwimmer. The ftiark is thought 
to be one of the fwifteft fifties, and yet it has no fins 
on its belly ^ the haddock feems to be more completely 
fitted for motion, and yet it does not move fo (wUtly. 
It is even obfervable, that fome fifties which have no- 
fins at all* fuch as lobfters, dart forward wish prodigi- 
ous rapidity, by means of their tail ; and the inftra# 
ment of progreflive motion, in all fifties, is now found , 
to be the taiL The great ufe of the fins ir to keep • 
the body in eqmBbrio : and if. the fins are cut off, the 
fifti can ftill fwim ; but will turn upon its fidea or its 
back, without being able to keep itfelf in an ere& 
pofturc as before. If the fifli. de&es to turn, a blow 
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leliihyo- Ihnn tli« tail fends it Aout in an inftaot ; but if the 
, ^* tail ftfikes both waya» then the motion is progrefliTC, 
' AU fifticB arc furniflied with a flimy glucinous mat* 

ter, which defends their bodies from the immediate 
contad of the forrotiDding floidy and which likewife, 
in all probability, affifts their motion through the wa- 
ter. Beneath this, in many kinds, is found a ftrong 
covering of fcales, which» hke a coat of mail, defends 
it ftill more powerfully ; and under that, before we 
come to the; mufciilar parts of the body, lies an oily 
Ibbfbince, which alfo tends to preferve the requifite 
. warmth and vigour. 
Argumenti By many naturalifls fiihcs are cdnfidered as of a na« 
for the in* ture very mnch inferior to land animals, whether beafts 
fariorityof ^ l^lx^^^ Their fenfe of feeling, it is thought, muft 
hnd ani- ^ '^T obfcure on account of the fcaly coat of mail 
In which they are wrapped up. The fenfe of fmelling 
alfo, it is faid, they can have only in a very fmall de- 
gree. AU fifhes, indeed, have one or more noftrils ; 
mod even thofe that have not the holes perceptible 
without, yet have the bones within, properly formed 
forTmcUing. But as the air is the only medium we 
know proper for the diftribution of odours, it cannot 
be fuppofed that thefe animals which re6de conftantly 
in the water can be affected by them. As to tafting, 
they feem to make very little diftin^^ion. The palate 
of moft fiihes is hard and bony, and confequently 
incapable of the powers of relifliing different fub- 
fiances ; and accordingly thefe voracious animals have 
often been obferved to fwallow the fiflierman's plummet 
inftead of the bait. Hearing is generally thought to 
be totally deficient in fi(hesy notwithftanding the dif- 
coveries of fome anatomiils who pretend t» have found 
out the bones defigned for the organ of hearing in 
their heads. They have no voice, it is faid, to com* 
snunicate with each other, and confequently have no 
Heed of an organ for hearing. Sight feems to be that 
fenfe of whioh they are pofiefled in the greateft degree ; 
and yet even this feems obfcure, if we compare it with 
that of .other animals. The eye, in almoft all fiihes, is 
covered with the fame tranfparent ikin which covers 
the reft of the head, and which probably ferves to de- 
fiend it in the water, as they are without eyelids. The 
globe is more depreffed anteriorly, and is furniflied be- 
hind with a mufcle which ferves to lengthen or flatten 
it as there is occafion. The cryftalline humour, which 
in quadrupeds is flat, and of the fhape of a button- 
mould, or like a very convex lens, in fifhes is quite 
round, or fometimes oblong like an egg. Hence it 
is thought that fifhes are extremely near fighted ; and 
that, even in the water, they can perceive obje&s only 
at a very fmall didance. Hence, fay they, it is evi- 
dent how far fifhes arc below terreftnal animals in their 
fenfations, and confequently in their enjoyments. £ven 
their brain, which* is by fome fuppofed to be of a fize 
with every creature's underflanding, fhowsthat fifhes 
are very much inferior to birds in this refped. 

Others argue differently with regard to the nature 
of fiflies.— With refpeft to the fenfe of feelings fay 
ari^oinenti. lYicjy it cannot be juftly argued- that fiflies arc defi- 
cient, merely becaufe they are covered with fcales, -as 
it' is poffible thefe fcales may be endued with as great 
a power of fenfation as we can imagine. The fenfe 
•f feeling is not properly conne^ed with fojhufi in 
any organ^ more than witk bardiu/f . in it. A. fimilar 
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argument may be ufed with regard to fmelEng ; for l«^^ 
in though we do not know howfmells can be propagated . "' * 
water, that is by no means a proof that they are not fo. 
On the contrary, as water is found to be capable of 
abforbing putrid efihivia from the air, nothing is more 
probable than that thefe putrid effluvia, when mixed 
with the water, would affcd the olfa6lory organs of 
fifhes, as well as they affed ours when mixed with the 
air. — ^With regard to ufle, it certainly appears, that 
fiflies are able to diftinguifli their proper food from 
what is improper, as well as other animals. Indeed, 
no voracious animal feems to be endued with much 
fenfibility in this refpeft ; nor would it probably be 
confiftent with that way of promifcuoufly devouring 
every creature that comes within its reach, without 
which thefe kinds of animals could not fubfift. ^ 

With refpea to the hearing of fifties, it is urged, Scnf« ci- 
that, when kept in a pond, they may be made to hearing. 
anfwer at the call of a whiftle or the ringing of a bell } 
and they will even be terrified at any fudden and violent 
noife, fuch as thunder, the firing of guns, &c. and 
fhrink to the bottom of the water. Among the anci« 
ents, maay were of opinion that fifhes had the fenfe 
of hearing, though they were by no means fatisfied 
about the ways or pafTages by which they heard. Pla- 
centini afterwards difcpvered fome bones in the head of* 
the pike, which had very much the appearance of be« 
ing organs of hearing, though he could never difcover 
any external paflages to them. Klein affirmed, from 
his own experiments and obfervations, that all fifhes 
have the organs of hearing ; and have alfo paflfageT 
from without to thefe organs, though in many fpecies 
they Kre difficult to be feen ; and that even the. moft 
minute and obfcure of thefe are capable of communi- 
cating a tremulous motion to thofe oreans, from founds 
HFuing from without. This is hkeviife afferted by M. 
Geoffroy f , who gives a particular defcription of the | mjftrtm* 
organs of hearing belonging to feveral fpeciesV Thde tnm/Mrrwm 
organs are a fet of little bones extremely hard, siadgf^/t 
white, li^e fine porcelain, which are to be found in^^^'P* W- 
the heads of all fiflies : The external auditory paflages ^' 
are very fmall ; being fcarce fufficient to admit a hog*s 
briftle ; though with care they may be diftinguiflied in 
almoft all fiflies. It can by no means be thought that 
the water is an improper medium of found, feeing 
daily experience fliows us that founds may be conveyed 
not only through water, biU through the moft folid 
bodies f. It feems indeed very difficult to determine t See jU- 
the matter by experiment. Mr Gouan, who kept'*^"^'" 
fome ffold fifhes in a vafe, informs us, that whatever 
noife be made, he could neither terrify nor difturb 
them ; he hallooM as loud as he could, putting a piece 
of paper between his mouth and the water, to prevent 
the vibrations from affe6ling the furface, and the fiflies 
ftill feemed iofenfible : but when the paper was re- 
moved^-and the found had its full effefi on the water, . • 
the cafe was then altered, and the fifhes inftantly funk - 
to the bottom. This experiment, however, or others • 
fimilar to it, cannot prove that the fifhes did not hear - 
the founds before the paper was removed ; it onlv fhows 
that they were not alarmed till a fenfible vibration was> 
introduced into the water. The call of a whiftle may* 
alfo be fuppofed to affe£i the water in a fiflipond with* 
a vibratory motion : but thia^ certainly muft be very * 
obfcure ; and if fiflies can. be afiemblcd in thia.manner 
i* whe&« 
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when no perfon is in light* it ambnntt to a demonftrii« 
tion that they aAually do heir. See'CoMPAHATivc ' 
Anatomy, n* 167. 

The arguments ufed againft the fight of fiHies are 
the weakctt of all. Many inftances whidi daily occur* 
fhow that fifties have a ^cry acute fight, not only of 
objcAs in the water, but of thofc in the air. Their 
jumping out of the water in order to catch flies is an 
abundant proof of this ; and this they will continue 
to do in a fine fummer evening, even after it is fo dark 
that we cannot diftioguifli the infeds they attempt to 
catch. 

Though fifties arc formed for living entirely in the 
water, yet they cannot fubfift without air. On this 
fubjcA Mr Hawkfbte made ft veral experiments, which 
arc recorded in the Philofophical Tranfadions. The 
fifties he employed were gudgeons ; a fpecies that arc 
▼cry lively in the water, and can live 2t confiderable 
time out pf it. Three of them were put into a glaft 
Tefiel with about three pints of frcfti water, which was 
defigned as a (landard to compare the others by. Into 
another glafs, to a like quantity of water, were put 
three more gudgeons, and thus the water filled the 
^lafs to the very brim. Upon this he fcrewed down a 
brafs- plate with a leather below, to prevent any com- 
munication between the water and the external air ; 
and, that it might the better refemhle a pond frozen 
over, he fuffered as little air as poflible to remain on 
the furface of the water. A third glafs had the fame 
quantity of water pot into it ; which, firft by boiling, 
and then by continuing it a whole night in ^acuo^ was 
purged of its air a» well as poffible ; and into this alio 
t^ere put three gudgeons. In about half an hour, the 
fifties in the water from whence the air had been ex- 
haufted, began to difcover fome figns of nneafinefs by 
a more thaq ordinary motion in their months and gills. 
Thofe who had no comninnication with the external 
air, would at this time alfo frequently afcend to the 
top, and fuddenly fwim down again : and in this llate 
they continued for a confiderable time, without any 
fenfible alteration. About five hours after this obfer- 
Tation, the fifties in the exhaofted water were not fo 
adive as before, upon ftiaking the glads which con- 
tained them. In three hours more, the included fifties 
lay all at the bottom of the glafs with their bellies up- 
wards ; nor could they be made to ftiake their fins or 
tail by any motion given to the glafs* They had a 
motion with their mouths, however, which fliowed that 
they were not pcrfedly dead. On uncovering the vef- 
ftl which contained them, they revived in two or three 
hours and were pcrfeaiy well next morning ; at which 
time thbfe in the exhaufted water were alfo recovered. 
The vcflel containing thefe laft being put under the 
receiver of an air pump, and the air exhaufted, they 
all inftantly died. They continued at top while the 
air remained txhaufted, but funk to the bottom on the 
admiffion of the atmofphere. 

The ufe of air to fifties is very difficult to be ex- 
plained; and indted their method of obtaining the 
fupply of which they ftand conftantly in need, is not 
cafily accounted for. The motion of the gilh in fifties 
is certainly analogous to our breathing, and leems to 
be the operation by which they fepafate the air from 
the water. Their mftncr of breathing is as follo««s. 
The fifti firft takca a quantity of water by the mouth, 
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which 18 drivan to the giUa 4 thefe dofe* aad keep th« iduhys. 
water which is fwallowed from returning by thc.moutbi ^^^ , 
while the bony covering of the gills prevent! it from ' '" 
going through them tiU the ammal has drawn the pro* 
per quantity of air from it : then the bony covers opeay 
and give it a free paflage ; by which means, alfo the 
gills are again opened, and admit a frefti quantity of 
water. If the fifti is prevented from the free play of 
its gills, it foon falls into convulfions, and dies. But 
though this is a pretty plaufible explanation of the re* 
fpiration of fiftns, it remains a difficulty not eafily foU 
ved what is done with this air. There leems to \m 
no receptacle for containing it, except the air-blad- 
der or fwim ; which, by the generality of naodem 
philofophers, is deilined not to anfwer any vital pur* 
pofe, but only to enable the fifli to rife or fink at plea* 
fure. g 

The air-bladder is a bag filled with air, compofedoftheufs 
fometimes of one, fometimes of two, and fometimes of<>f ^^c air- 
three divifions, fituated towards the back of the ^ig^^^ 
and opening into the maw or the gullet. The ufe of 
this in raifing or deprcffing the fifti, is proved by the 
following experiment. A carp being put into the air- 
pump, and the air exhaufted, the bladder is faid to 
burft by the expanfion of the air contained in it ; after 
which, the fifti can no more rife to the top, but ever 
afterwards crawls at the bottom. The fame thing alfo 
happens when the air-bladder is pricked or wounded 
in .fuch a manner as to let the air out ; in thefe cafet 
alfo the fifti continues at the bottom, without a poffi- 
bility of rifing to the top. From this it is inferred* 
that the ufe of the air-bladder is, by fwelling at the 
will of the animal, to increafe the furface of the fifti's 
body, and thence diminiftiing its fpecific gravity, to 
enable it to rife to the top of the water, and to keep- 
there at pleafure. On the contrary, when the fifti 
wants to defcend, it is thought to contradk the air- 
bladder ; and being thus rendered fpecifically heavier, 
it delcends to the bottom. 

The ancients were of opinion, that the air-bladder 
in fifties ferved for fome purpofes eflcntially neceflfary 
to life ; and Dr Prieftley alfo conjedures, that the rai« 
fing or deprcffing the fifti is not the only ufe of thefe 
air-bladders, but that they alfo may ferve fome other 
purpofe^ in the (economy of fifties. There are many 
arguments indeed to be ufed on this fide of the que- 
ftion : the moft conclufive of which is, that all the •car- 
tilaginous kind of fifties want air bladders, and yet they 
rife to the top or fink to the bottom of the water 
without any difficulty ; and though moft of the. eel- 
kind have air-bladders, yet they cannot raife them* 
felves in the water without great difficulty. j^ 

Fifties arc remarkable for their longevity. ** MoftLongeviey 
of the diforders incident to mankind (fays Bacon) arifeo^ ^«»' 
from the changes and alterations in the atmofphere ; 
but fifties rtfide in an element little fubje^k to change : 
theirs is an uniform exiftence ; their movements ace 
without effort, and their life without labour. Their 
bones, alfo, which are united by cartilages, admit of 
indefinite extcnfion ; and the different fizes of animals 
of the fame kind, amonj^ fifties, is very various. They 
ftill keep growing : their bodies, inftead of fuffering 
the rigidity of age, which is the caufe of the natural 
decay of land- animals, ftill continue increafing with 
frefti fuppliea ; and as the body grows, the conduitt 
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: fcbdir*- of Kfe Ibrniih their ftores i» ^eiCer abmidance^ How 

^ logy* long a 6ih, that fcenM to &ave fcarce any bounds put 

^ ^ ' lo its growth* coDtinucs to hvc, is not afcertaincd > 

,j perhaps the life of a man would not be fufficient to 

Mctko(J««f meafure that of the fmalIeft.*'—There have been two 

deconiin- methods fallen npon for determining the age of fiifhes ; 

vigthsir ii^tytit is by the ciKrles of the fcales, the other by 

**** thcSr«nf''<'^c feftion of the back bone. When a 

fifties ibale is examined by a microfcope, it is found to 

'* confift of a number of circles one within another, in 

fome meafurc rcfcmbllng thofc which appear on th*! 

tranTvjerfe fe£iion of a tree, and is fuppofed to give 

Ac fame information. For, as In trees, we can tell 

their age by the number of their circles ; fo, in fi(hes, 

we can tell theirs by the number of circles in every 

fcale, reckoning one ring for every year of the animal's 

cxiftence. — The age of fifties that want fcales may be 

known by the other method, namely, by feparating 

the joints of the back- bone, and then minutely ob- 

ierving the number of rings which the furface, where 

it was joined, exhibits. 

Fifties are, in general, the moft voracious animals 
in nature. In moft of them, the maw is placed next 
the mouth; and, though poffefied of no fenfible heat, is 
endowed with a very furprifing faculty of digeftion. 
Its digeftivc power feems, in fomt meafure, to incrcafe 
in proportion to the quantity of food with which the 
fifti is fnpplied. A (ingle pike has been known to de- 
vour lOO roaches in three days. Whatever is pofTeiTed 
of life, feems to be the moft defirable prey for fifties. 
Borne that have very fmall mouths, feed upon worms, 
and the fpawn of other fifti : others, whofe mouths are 
larger, feck larger prey ; it matters not of what kind, 
whether of their own fpecies, or any other, Thofe 
*lRrfth the largeft mouths purfuc almoff every thing that 
kath life ; and often meeting each other in fierce oppo^ 
i^ fition, the fifti with the largeft fwallow comes oif with 
Tbdr aaa> the vi6^ory, and devours its antagontft. — As a coun- 
ting in- tcrbalance to this great voracity, however, fifties are 
^*^ incredibly prolific. Some bring forth their young 
alive, others produce only eggs : the former are rather 
the leaft fruitful ; yet even thefe produce in great abun- 
dance. The viviparous blenny, for inftance, brings 
forth 200 or 3Q0 at a time. Thofe which produce 
eg^s, which they are obliged to leave to chance, ei- 
ther on the bottom where the water is ftiallow, or 
floating on the furface where it is deeper, fre all much 
more* prolific, and leem to proportion their ftock tothe 
danger there is of confumption. — Lewenhoeck aftures* 
us, that the cod fpawns above nine millions in a feafon. 
The ftounder commonly produces above one million, 
and the mackarel above 500,000. Scarce one in 100 
of thefe eggs, however, brings forth an animal : they 
are devoured by all* the leffer fry that frequent the- 
(hores, by water-fowl in ftiallow waters, and by the 
IkrgcT fifties in deep waters. Such a prodigious increafe,, 
if permitted to come to maturity, would overftock na* 
ture ; even- the ocean itfelf would not be able to con- 
tain, much lefs provide for, one half of its inhabitants.. 
But two wife purpofes are anfwered by this amazing in-^ 
creafe ; it preferves the fpecies in the midft of number- 
leb enemies, and ferves to fiirnifti the reft with a fufte- 
oance adapted to their niiture. 

With refpcA to the generation of many kinds of 
fiflies, the common opinion is^ that the female depofits 
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her fpawn or eggs, and that the male afterwivds fjefta lchthy«- 
bis fperm or mak frmen upon it in the water. The ^^ 
want of the organs of generation in fifties gives an ap- icheoiid. 
parent probability to this : but it is ftrenuoufty oppo- < 
led by Linnaeus. He affirms, that itherc can be no 
polfibility of impregnating the eggs of any animal our 
of its body. To confirm this, the general courfe of 
nature, not only in birds, quadrupeds, and infers; hut 
even in the vegetable world, has been called in to hia* 
afliftance, as proving that all impregnation is performed' 
while the egg is in the body of its parent : and he fup- 
plies the want of the organs -of generation by a v^ry 
ftrange procefs* aiBrming, that the males ejed rheirfe- 
men always fome days* before the females depofit their' 
ova or fpawn ; and that the females fwallow this, aod> 
thus have their eggs impregnated with it. He fays, 
that he has frequently feen, at this time, three of four* 
females gathered about a male, and greedily fnatch- 
ing up into their mouths the femen he eje<^s. He men-* 
tioas fome of the efoces, fome pearch, and fome of the 
cyprini^ in which he had feen this procefs. But fee 

Many opinions have been darted in order to account 
how it happens that fifties are found in pools, and' 
ditches, on high mountains, and elfewhere. But 
Gmelin obferves, that the duck-kind fwallow the eggs^ 
of fifties ; and that fome of thefe eggs go down, and. 
come out of their bodies unhurt, and fo are propaga- 
ted juft'in the fame manner as has been obferved of 
plants. - 

For a more particular view of the ftru6lure of fifties^. 
fee CoMFARATiFE jinaiomy^ n^ 146 — i6y; 

ICHTHYOPHAGI, Fi8H-BATER«,a <iame given; 
to a people, or rather to feveral different people, who 
lived wholly on fifties. The word is Greek, compounded 
of *x^^ t^fctt, " fifti," and ^«^»'» edn-e^ **^to eat." 

The Ichthyophagi fpoken of by Ptolemy arc placed by 
Sanfon in the provinces of Nanquin and Xantong. 
Agarharcides calls all the inhabitanM between Carmania. 
and Gedrofia by the name Ichthy^p^p. 

From the accounts given us of the Ichthyophagi by 
Herodotus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears t 
indeed' that they had cattle, but that they made nu ufe 
of them, excepting to feed their fifti withal. They made 
their houfes of large fiftl>bones, the ribs of whales fer- 
ving them for their beams: The jaws of thefe animala 
ferved them for doors ; and the mortarstw herein tliey 
pounded their fifti, and baked it at the fun^ were nothing.; 
e4fe but their- vertebrir. 

ICHTHVPERIA, in natural hiftory, a name gi- 
ven by Dr Hill to the bony palates' and mouths of" 
'fifties, ufually metwith either fodile, in fmgle pieces, 
or in fragments. They are of the fame faibftance with^ 
the bufonitss; and are of very various* figilrcs, fome- 
broad and ftiort, others longer and (lender ; fome very 
gibbofe, and others plainly arched. They are likewife * 
of various fizes, from the tenth ofaninch to two inches* 
in length, and an inch in breadth. 

ICKENILD-STRBET, is that old Roman highway, . 
denominated from the Icenians, which extended Jromi 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, the eaft part of the kingdom of 
the Iceni, to Barley in Hcrtfordftiire, giving name in/ 
the way to feveral villages, as Ickworth, Icklingham,. 
and Ickleton in that kingdom. From Barley to Roy- 
fton it divides the counties of Cambridge and Hert*- 
5. foid^. 
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lord. From Icklelbrd it rant hj '^^■^f • croflet Bnckt 
, N and Oxfordihire, paflet the Thames at Goring, and ex- 
Iconocto. ^^ j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^f EngUnd. 

*_^ ' ^ ICOLMKIL. wSecIoiiA. 

ICONIUM, i^t prefcnt Cogni» formerly the capiul 
city of Lrcaonia in Afia Minor. 8t Paul coming to 
Iconium (Ads xiii. 51. xiv. i. Bic*) in the year of 
Chrift 4C9 converted many Jews and Gentiles there. 
It is beheved, that in his 6rft journey to this city, he 
converted St Thecla, fo celebrated in the writings of 
the ancient fathers. But fome incredulous' Jews ex- 
cited the Gentiles to rife, againft Paul and Barnabas, 
fo that they were upon the point of offering violence 
to them» which obliged St Paul and St Barnabas to 
^y for fecurity to the neighbouring cities. St Paul 
undertook a fecond journey to Iconium in the year 
5 1 ; but we know no particubrs of his journey, which 
jrelate peculiarly to Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES, or Icowoclastjb, bteakers of 
images ; a name which che church of Rome gives to 
M who reje£l the ofe of images in religious matters.— 
The word is Greek, formed from «m»» imagQ, and 
Kkarttf run^^t " to break." 

tn this lenfe, not only the reformed, but fome of 
the eaftem churches, are called Iconoclajct^ and eftccm- 
icd by them heretics* as oppofing the worfhip of the 
images of God and the faints, and breaking their £• 
gtires and reprefentations in churches. 

The oppofition to images began in Greece under the 
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gory II. in favour of image worfliip, was not only imt* lamr^t^ 
tated, bat even furpafled by his fucceflbr Gregory III. fie». 
in confequence of which the Italian provioces were tora » ^ 
from the Grecian empire. 

Conftantine, called C^rtmpiuUf from mv^oc << fter* 
cus," and ^no/ui « name," becaufe he was bid to have 
defiled the (acred font at his baptifm, fucceedcd h£i 
father Leo in 741, and in 754 convtned a council at 
Conftantinople, regarded by the Grecb as the fcventli 
oecumenical cooncfl, which folemnly condemned the 
worihip and ufe of images. Thofe who, aotwithftand* 
ing this decree of the coundlr raifed commotions ta 
the flate, were feverely puniflied ; and new laws were 
enaded, to fet bounds to the violence of monaftic ragr. 
Leo IV. who was. declared emperor in 775, purfued 
the fame meafures, and had reoourfe to the coercive 
influence of penal laws, in order to extirpate idolatrf 
out of the Chrift tan churqh. Irene, the.wifo of Leo» 
poifoned her hufband in 780 ; affumed the reins of 
empire during the minority of her fon Conftantine, 
and in 786 fummoned a council at Nice in Bitbynia, 
known by the name of the JiamJ Nkene eotmcU^ which 
abrogated the laws and decrees againft the new ido* 
latpy, reftored the worfliip of images and of the crofiip 
and denounced (evere puniHiments againft thofe who 
nutntained that God was the only obje^ of reUgiooa 
adoration. In this conteft, the Britons, Germans, and 
Gauls, were of opinion, that images might be lavrfuUy 
continued in churches, but they confidered the worihip 



reign of Bardanes, who was created emperor of the of them as highly injurious and o&nfive to the Su 

^ t !...!_ A — 1. _tf .v^ -•_!.. L prgme Being. Charlemagne diftinguifhed himfelfasn 

mediator in this controvtrfy : he ordered four books 
concerning images to be compofed, refuting the rea^ 
fons urged by the Nicene bifhops tojuftify the worihip 
of images^ which he fent to Adrian the Roman pon* 
tiff in 790, in order to engage him to withdraw his ap* 
probation of the decrees of the laft council of Nice. 
Adrian wrote an anfwer ) and in 794, a coondl of 
500 btihopS) affembled by Charlemagne at Francfort 
on the Maine, confirmed the opinion contained in the 
four books, and folemnly condemned the worfliip. oP 
images. In the Greek church, after the banifliment 
of Irene, the controverfy concerning images broke out 
anew, and was carried on by the contending parties^ 
during the half of the ninth century, with various and 
uncertain fuccefs. The emperor Nicephorus appeara 
apon tli^ whole to have been an enemy to this idola- 
trous worihip. His fucccffor, Michael Curopalatea» 
fumamed Rhangalcf patronized and encouraged it. But 
the fceoe changed on the acccflion of Leo the Arme* 
nian to the empire ; who affembled a councfl at Con« 
ftantinople in 814, that abolifhed the decrees of the 
Nicene council. His fucceffor Michael, fumamed Bal* 
hust difapproved the worfliip of images, and his foa 
Theophilus treated ihem with great feverity. How* 
the emprefs Theodora, after his death, and du< 



Greeks a little after the commencement of the eighth 
century, when the worihip of them became common. 
See I MAG a. But the tumults occafioned by it were 
quelled by « revolution, which, in 715, deprived Bar- 
danes of the imperial throne. The difpute, however, 
broke out with redoubled fury under Leo the Ifaurian, 
who iffued out an edift in the year 726, abrogating, as 
fome (ay, the worfliip of images, and ordering all the 
images, except that of Chrift's crucifixion, to be re- 
moved out of the churches \ but according to others, this 
•edi^ only prohibited the paying to them anykindof ado- 
.ration or worfliip. This edift occafioned a civil war, 
which broke out in the iflands of the Archipelago, and 
4)y the fuggeftions of the priefts and monks, ravaged a 
part of Afia, and afterwards reached Italy. The civil 
commotions and infurredions in Italy were chiefly pro- 
moted by the Roman pontiffs, Gregory Land II. Leo 
was excommunicated, and his fubje6U in the Italian 
prorinces violated their allegiance, and rifing in arms 
either maffacred or baniflied all the emperor's deputies 
and officers. In confequence of thefe proceedings, Leo 
affembled a council at Conftantinople in 730, which de- 
graded Germanus, the bifliop of that city^ who was a 
patron of images ; and he ordered all the images to be 
publicly burnt, and inflided a variety of fevere ponifli- 
mcnts upon fuck as were attached to that idolatrous wor- 
fliip. Hence arofie two fadions ; one of which adopted 
the adoration and worfliip of images, and on that account 
were caUed iconoduR or konohtrs ; and the ether main- 
tained that fuch worfliip was unlawful, and that nothine 
was more worthy the zeal of Chriftians than to demblim 
and deflroy thofe ftatues and piftures which were the 
occafions of this grofs idolatry; and hence they were 
diflinguifht d by the titles oiiconomacbtf{^f om ««»»» ifnagCf 
and M'^x'* I contcndf) and konoclaftM* The zeal of GrC' 
HP 161. 



ever, 

ring the minority of. her ion, affembled a council at 
Conftantinople in 842, which reinftated th^ decrees of 
the fecoad Nicene council, and encouraged image 
worfliip by a bw. The council held at the fame place 
under Photius, in 879, and reckoned by the Greeks 
the eighth general council, confirmed and renewed the 
Nicene decrees. In commemoration of this council, a 
feftival was inftituted by the fuperftitious Greeks, call- 
ed tXktfcaJl 9/ oriboJtfky. The Latins were generally 
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'lc«B^ 6f 6piiiion» tiiat imagef miffht be fufiSntd M the means 
phn Qf aiding the memory of Uie f«ithftil» and of calh'ng 
to their remembrance the pious exploits and virtm/us 
adtons of the peffons whom they reprefented; but 
J they detefted all thoughts t>f .paying them the lead 
marks of religious homage or adoration. The coun* 
cil'of P^ris, aflembled in 8^4 by Louis the Meck» re- 
fohred to allow the ufe of images in the churches, but 
fe^erdy pn^ibited rendering them reliffious worihip. 
Nererthelefsy towards the condufion of this century* 
thrGallican clergy began to pay a kind of religions 
Itomage to the images of faints* and their example was 
followed by the Germans and other nations. How- 
'rrer* the iconoclafts ftill had their adherents among 
^ihf ' Latins ; the moft eminent of whom was Claudius 
htihop of Turin* who* in 823*' ordered all images, and 
even the crofs* to be call out of the churches* and 
^committed to the flames ; and he wrote a treatife* in 
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fcribe it I and therefore have their height and bafes rcoTui^fia 
equal : wherefore the folidity of one of thefe pyramids . ^ 
multiplied by 20* the number of bafes gives the folid \ 
contents of the icofahedron, 

ICOSANDRTA (from "xoe-i <« twenty*" and «"»/► 
<< a man or huiband''); the name of the .12th clafs in 
Linnaeus'B fexual method* coniiAingofpknts with her«« 
roaphrodite flowers* which are fumiflied with 20 or 
more (lamina* that are inferted into the inner fide of 
the calyx or petals. See Botany* p. 430 

ICTINUS, a celebrated Greek architca who lived 
about 430 B. C. built feveral magnificent temples, and 
among others that of Minerva at Athens. 

IDA (anc. geog.), a mountain fituated in the heart 
of Crete where broadeft; the higheft of all in the 
ifland; round* and in compafs 6oftadia (Strabo) ; the 
ourfmg place of Jupiter* and where his tomb was vi« 
iited in Varro*s time. — Another Ida^ a mountain of 



hich he dechired both againft the ufe and worfliip of Myfia* or rather a chain of mountains (Homer* Vir- 

them. He condemned relics* pilgrimages to the holy gil)* extending from Zeleia on the fouth of the terri* 

land* and all voyages to the tombs of faints ; and to tory of Cyzicus to Ledum the utmoft promontory of 

his writings and labours it was owing* that the city of Troas. The abundance of its waters became the 

Turin* and the adjacent country* was* for a long time fource of many rivers* and particularly of the Simois» 

after his death* much lefs infe£ie4 with fupcrftttioa Scamander* ^fepus* Granicus* &c. It was covered 

4han the other parts of Europe. The coatroverfy con* with green wood* and the elevation of its top opened a 

ceming the fanAity of images was again revived by fine extenfive view of the Hellefpont and the adjacent 

Leo biihop of Chialcedon* in the 11th century* on countries; from which reafon it was frequented br 

occaGoD of the emperor Alexius's .converting the fi- the gods during the Trojan war* according to Homer, 

gures of filver that adorned the portals of the churches The top was called Gargara (Homer* Strabo); and 

mto money in order to fupply the exigencies of the celebrated by the poets for the judgment of Paris on 



flate. The biihop obftinately maintained that he had 
been guilty of iacrilege ; and publifhed a treatife* in 
which he affirmed* that in thefe images there reGdcd 
an inherent fandity* and that the adoration of Chri* 
ftians ought not to be confined to the perfons repre- 
fented by thefe images* but extended to the images 
themfelves. The emperor aiTembled a council at Con- 
ftantinople* which -determined* that the images of 
Chnft and of <the faints wc^e to be honoured only with 
a relative worihip ; and that invocation and worihip 
were to be addrefTed to the faints only as the fervants 
-of Chrift* -and on account of their relation to him* as 
their mailer. Leo* dilFatisfied even with thefe abfurd 
and fuperilitious dccifions* was fcnt into banifhment. 
In the weftem church* the worihip of images was dif- 
^pproved and gppufed by feveral coniiderable parties* 
as the Petrobruflians* Albigenfes* Waldenfes* &c. till 
at length this idolatrous pradice was entirely aboliihed 
in many parts of the Chriilian world by the Reforma- 
'tion. SeelM'AGE. 

ICONOGRAPHIA (derived from nx«» « image*" 



the beauty of the three goddeifes* Minerva* Juno* and 
Venus, to the lail of whom he gaife the preference. 

IDALIUM (anc. geog.)* a promontory on the 
eaft fide of Cyprus. Now Capo di Grtego; with a 
high rugged eminence rifing over it*. in the form of « 
table. It was facred to Venus ; and hence the epi« 
thet IdoBa given her by the poets. The eminence 
was covered with a grove; and in the grove was « 
little town, in Pliny's time extinA. Id^ta^ accord* 
ing to Bochart, denotes the place or fpot facred to 
the goddefs. 

IDEA* the reflex perception of objeds* after the 
original perception or impreifion has been felt hj 
the mind. See Metaphysics* /j^«/ and Logic, 
Part L 

IDENTITY* denotes that by which a thing is it* 
felf* and not any thing clfe ; in which fenfe ideniity 
differs homJmUhudcf as well as dtver/tty. See Meta« 

FHYSICS. 

IDES* in the ancient Roman kalendar* were eight 
days in each month; the firtl of which fell on the 15th 



^nd r^f» " I defcribe)* the defcription of images or. of March* May* July* and Odober ; and on the 1 ath 
ancient ftatues of marble and copper ; alfo of bu&s and day of the other months. — The origin of the word is 

it formed from »/"• «< to 



femi-bufts* penates* paintings in frefco, mofaic works, 
^and ancient pieces of miniature. 

ICONOLATR^, or Iconolateeb (from ."»«» 
•and ^rftva « I worihip*'^) or Iconoduli (from "x*'* 
and ^"^^ ** I feme) ;" tbofe who worihip images : 
A name which the iconoclailes give to thofe of the 
Romiih communion* on account of their adoring 
images, and of rendering to them the worihip only due 
te God. See Iconoclasts and Image. 

ICOSAHEDRON* in geometry, a regular folid* 
confining of 20 triangular pyramids* whofe vertexes 
meet in the centre of a 6>hcre fuppofcd to cixtum* 

V01..IX. FartL 



conteiled. Some will have 

fee;" by reafon the full moon was commonly feen on 
the days of the ides : others from "V®- «• fpccies* fi- 
gure*" on account of the image of the full moon then 
vifible : others from tduiium. or ovis UuRt^ a name givea 
by the Hetrurians to a viaim offered on that day to 
Jupiter : others from the Hetrurian won! Uuo^ i. c. 
Svido; by reafon the ides divided the moon into two 
nearly equal partiu 

The ides came between the Kalskds and theNow ast 

and were reckoned backwards. Thus they called the 

14th day of March, May> July, and Odobcr, and th« 

O . uth 
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Xlth of ike other months, the prhBe Ubu^ or the day 
' before the ides ; the next preceding day they called 
the tenia iJus ; and fo on, reckoning always back* 
wards till they came to the Nombs. This method of 
reckoning time is dill retained in the chancery of Rome, 
and in the kalendar of the BreTiary«>-^The ides of 
May were confecrated to Mercury: the ides of March 
vcre ever efteemed unhappy, after Csfar's murder on 
that day : the time after the ides of June was reck- 
oned fortunate for thofe who entered into matrimony : 
the ides of Auguft were confecrated to Diana, and 
were obferved as a feaft day by the flaves. On the 
ides of September, auguries were taken for appointing 
the magiftrates, who formerly entered into their offices 
oa the ides of May, afterwards on thofe of March. 

IDIOCY, a defea of underftanding. Both idiocy 
and Lunacy cxcnfe from the guile of crimes ; (fee 
Qkiwi^^ par. uh.) For the rule of law as to lunatics, 
which - ..o may be cafily adapted to idiots, is, thatyii- 
riof\t fiirore folum punittir. In criminal cafes, there* 
fore, idiots and lunatics are not chargeable for their 
own ads, if committed when under thefe incapacities: 
no, not even for treafon itfclf. Alfo, if a man in his 
found memory commits a capital offence, and before 
arraignment for it he becomes mad, he ought not to 



be arraigned for it: bccaufe he is not able to plead to void. 



and now, by the vagrant ads, a method is chalked l&xr. 
out for imprifening, chaining, and fending them to^***Y**^ 
their proper homes* 

The matrimonial contrad likewife cannot take place 
in a ftate of idiocy. It was formerly adjudged, that 
the ifiue of an idiot w^s legitimate, and his marriage 
valid. A flrange determination! fmce confent is ab« 
folutely requtfitc to matrimony, and neither idiots 
nor lunatics are capable of confenting to any thing. 
And therefore the civil law judged much more feo- 
fibly, when it made fuch deprivations of reafon a pre- 
vious impediment, though not a caufe of divorce if 
they happened after marriage. And modem refola- 
tions have adhered ta the fenfe of the civil law, by de- 
termining that the marriage of a lunatic, not beiag in 
a lucid interval, was abfolutely void. But as it might 
be difficult to prove the exaft ftate of the party's mind 
at the actual celebration of the nuptials, upon this ac- 
count (concuning with fome private family-reafoni*),*^^* 
the ftatute 15 Geo. II. c. 30. has provided, that then^Q^.jt 
marriage of lunatics and perfons under phrenzies (if c. 6. 
found lunatics under a commiffion, or committed to 
the care oftniftees under any a£t of parliament) before 
they are declared of found mind by the lord chancel- 
lor, or the majority of fuch trufteesi fhall be totally 



it with that advice and caution that he ought. And 
ifi after he has pleaded, the prifoner becomes mad, 
lie (hall not be tried : for how can he make his de- 
fence I Iff 9het he be tried and found guilty, he lofes 
Lis fenfes before judgment, judgment (hall not be pro- 
nounced ; and iff after judgment, he becomes of non- 
fane memory, execution (hall be (layed : for, perad 



Idiots and perfons of nonfane memory, as well as in- 
fants and perfons under durefs, are not totaDy difabled 
either to convey or purchafe, but /u^ modo only. For 
their conveyances and purchafes are voidable, but not 
adually void. The king, indeed, on behalf of an idiot, 
may avoid his grants or other a^bs. But it hath been 
faid, that a non compos himfelf, though he be after- 



venture, fays the humanity of the £ngli(h law, had wards brought to a right mind, (hall not be permitted 
the prifoner been of found memory, he might have al- to allege his own infanity in order to avoid fuch grant: 
leg^d fomething in ftay of judgment or execution. In- for that no man (hall be aOowed to ftuptfy himfelf, or 
deed, in the bloody reign of Henry VIII. a ftatute plead his own difability. The progrels of this notion 
was made, which enaded, that if a pofon, being com' is fomewhat curious. In the time of Edward I. non 

compos was a fufficient pica to avoid a man's own 
bond : and there is a writ in the reg^fter for the alie- 
nor himfelf to recover lands aliened by him during his 
infanity ; dum fwt non compos menils fiut^ ut Jicit, &c. 
But under Edward III. a Icruple began co arife, whe- 
ther a man (hould be permitted to llemifh himfelf, by 
pleading his own infanity : and, afterwards, a defen* 
dant in affize having pleaded a releafe by the plaintiff 
(ince the laft continuance, to which the plaintiff re- 
plied f^orc tenusj as the manner then was) that be waa 
ont of his mind when he gave it, the court adjourned 
the affize ; doubting, whether as the plaintiff was fane 
both then and at the commencement of the fuit, he 
(hould be permitted to pkad an intermediate depriva- 
tion of reafon ; and the queftion was afked, bow he 
came to remember to releafe, if out of his fenfes when 
he gave it ? Under Henry VI. this way of reafon iog 
(that a man (hall not be allowed to difable himfelf, by 
pleading his own incapacity, becaufe he cannot know 
what he did under fuch a (ituation} was ferioufly adop- 
ted by the judges in argument; upon a queftion^ whe- 
ther the heir was barred of his right of entry by the 
feoffment of his infane anceftor? And from thefe loo(e 
authorities, which Fitzherbert does not (crupk to re- 
je£k as being contrary to reafon, the maxim that a man . 
(hall not ftultify himfelf, hath been handed down aa- 
fettled bw :, thoagh fatter ophuoiiSi fecUog the iocoa* 



pot mentis^ (hould commit high treafon, and after &11 
. into madnefs, he might be tried in his abfence, and 
(hould fuffer death, as if he were of perfe6^ memory. 
But this favage and inhuman law was repealed by the 
ftatute I & 2 Ph. & M. c. 10. For, as is obferved bj 
Sir Edward Coke, *« the execution of an offender is 
" for example, ut pana ad paucos^ metus ad omnet per» 
vmat : but fo it is not when a madman is executed ; 
but (hould be a miferable fpe^lade, both againft law, 
and of extreme inhumanity and cruelty, and can be 
no example to others." But if there be any doubt 
whether the party be compos or not, this (hall be tried 
by a jury. And if he be fo found, a total idiocy, or 
abfolute infanity, excufes from the guih, and of courfe 
from the punifhment, of any criminal adion commit- 
ted undei" fuch deprivation of the fenfes ; but if a luna- 
tic hath lucid intervals of underftanding, he (hall an- 
fwer for what he does in thofe intervals, as if he had 
ao deficiency. Yet, in the cafe of abfolute madmen, 
as they are not anfwerable for their adions, they (hould 
not be permitted the liberty of a6bing unlefs under pro- 
per control ; and, in particular, they ought not to be 
lufitred to go loofe, to the terror of the kin^s fub- 
jeds. It was the dodrine of our ancient law, tmtt per- 
fons deprived of their reafon might be confined till they 
recovered their fenfes, withont waiting for the forms of 
a coaimiiEoa or other fpecial authority from the crown i 
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to reftnin it. And« dearly, the next heir, or other 
J perfon intercfted, may, after the death of the idiot or 
non eompoif take advantage of hia incapacity and avoid 
the grant* And fo too, if he purdiafes under this 
difability, and does not afterwards upon recovering his 
fenfes agree to the purchafe, his heir may either waive 
or accept the eftate at his option. In like manner, an 
infant may waive fuch porchafe or conveyance, when 
he comes to full age ; or, if he does not then adually 
agree to it, his heirs may waive it after him. Perfons 
alio, who purchaf*- or convey under durefs, may aiSrm 
or avoid fuch tranfadion, whenever the durefs is cear 
fed. For all thefe are under the prote6lioQ of the bw; 
' which will not fuffer them to be impofed upon through 
the imbecility of their prefent condition ; fo that their 
ads are only binding, in cafe they be afterwards agreed 
to when fuch imbecility ceafes. Yet the guardians 
or committees of a lunatic, by the ftatute 1 1 Geo^III. 
c. 30. are empowered to renew in his right, under the 
diredions of the court of chancery, any leafe for lives 
or years, and apply the profits of fuch renewal for the 
-benefit of fuch lunaticy his heirs, or executors. See 
Lunacy. 

IDIOM, among grrammarians, properly fignifies 
the peculiar genius of each language, but is often ufed 
in a fynooymous fenfe with disded. The word is 
Greek, Wi«m« *• propriety;" formed of *«f«f " proper, 
own." 

IDIOPATHY, in phyfic, a diforder pecuKar to a 



ing more than fuf&cient, with culture, to maintain the 
inhabttants ; and therefore, though the idle pecfon * 
may ihift off the want from himfelf„ yet it muft in the 
end fall fbmcwhere. The court alfo of Areopagus at 
Athens punifhed icUenefsy and exerted a right of examt* 
nin^ every citizen in what manner he fpent his time 1 
the intention of which was, that the Athenians, know- 
ing they were to give an account of their occupations, 
ihould follow only fuch as were laudable,. and that thei« 
might be no room, left for fuch as lived by unlawful 
arts. , The civil law expelled all fturdy vagrants from 
the city: and, in our own law, all idle perfons or va- 
gabonds, whom our ancient ftatutes d^feribe to be 
** fuch as wake on the night, and deep on the day, Bl^ci/f^ 
and haunt cuitomable taverns and ale-houfcs, and routs ^«*"^« 
about ; and no man wot from whence they come, ne 
whether they go j" or fuch as. are more particularly 
defcribed by ftatute 17 Geo. II. c. 5. and divided in- 
to three clafles, idle and dtfortUrly perfons, roguct and 
vagidfondif and incorrigible roguet;-^^ thefe are offen* 
ders againft the good order, and blemiflies in the 
government, of any kingdom. They are therefore all 
punifhed, by ^the ftatute laft ^lentioned ; that is to 
fay, idle and difordeiiy perfons with one month's im- 
prifonment in the houfe of corredion; rogues and va^ 
jrabottds with whipping, and imprifonment not exceed- 
ing fix months ; and incorrigible rogues with the Hke 
difcipline, and confinement not exceeding two years t 
the breach and efcape from which confinement in one 



certain part of the body, and not arifing fom any pre- of an inferior clafs, ranks him among incorrigible 

ceding difeafe ; in which fenfe it is oppofed to fym- '' "~ /i--r-__ ? • ., 1 x t. 

pathy. Thus, an epilepfy is idiopathic when it hap- 
pena merely through fome fault in the brain; and 
fympathetic when it is the confequence of fome other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, among phyficians, denotes a 
peculiar temperament of body, whereby it is rendered 
more liable to certain difoiders than perfons of a difie- 
rent conftitutlon ufually are. 

IDIOT, or Idbot, in our laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or a fool from his birth. See Idiocy. 

The word is originally Greek, tiun^^ which pri- 
marily imports ^. frvoaU perfin^ or one who leads a pri- 
vate ^^^% without any fliare or concern in the govern- 
ment of affairs. 

A perfon who has underftanding enough to meafure 
a yard of doth, number twenty rightly, and tell the 



rogues ; and in a rogue (before incorrigible) makes 
him a felon, and liable to be tranfported for feveii 
years. Perfons harbouring vagrants are liable to a fine 
of forty (hillings, and to pay all expences brought up- 
on the pariih thereby : in the fAne manner as, by our 
ancient laws, whoever harboured any ftranger for 
oiore than two nights, was anfwcrable to the public 
for any ofience that fuch his inmate might commit. 

IDOL, in pagan theology, an image, or fancied 
reprefentatioo of any of the heathen gods.-^Thie 
image, of whatever materials it confifted, was, by cer^ 
tain ceremonies, called confecration^ converted 4nto • 
god. While under the artificer's hands, it was only a 
mere ftatue. Three things were necef&ry to turn it 
into a god; proper ornaments, confecration, and ora* 
tioa* The ornaments were various, and wholly defign-^ 
ed to bUnd the eyes of the ignorant and^upid mmti« 



days of the week, &c. is not an idiot in the eye of tude» who are cluefty taken with ihow and pageantry, 

the law. But a man who is bom deaf, dumb, and '^*--- ^" — ^ ^■-- —^ -— -^ ---.-_ t^«-i^ 

blind, is confidered by the law in the &me ftate as an 
idiot. 

Idiot is alfo ufed, by ancient writers, for a perfon 
ignorant or unlearned ; anfwcring to iStknaus or m- 
perinu. In this fenfe, Vidar teUs us, in his Chroni- 
con, that in the oonfuUhip of Meffak, the Holy Gof- 
pels, by comokand of the emperor Anaftafius, were cor- 
re^ed and amended, as halving been written by idiot 
evaagcHfts i Tanqmm ai idiotu evangttifks comp^Htu, 

IDLENESS, a reludancy in people to be employ- 
ed in any kind of work. 

Idltneft in any pcribtt whatfoever Is a high of- 
fence againft the public economy. In China it is a 
maxim, that if there be a man who does not work, or 
% woman that is idle, in the empire, fomcbody muft 



Then followed the eon&cration and oratfoa, which 
were performed with great fblemnity among the Ro* 
mans. See Imaos. 

IDOLATRY, or the wodhip of idob, may be di- 
ftinguiihed into two forts. By the firft, men adore the 
worka of God,, the fun, the moon, the ftars, angels, 
dsemons, men, and animals: by the fecoad, men wor* 
fliip the work of their own hands, as ftatues, pifturest 
and the like : and to thefe may be added a third, that 
by which men have woHhipped the tme God under 
fenfible figares and repceientations. This indeed may 
have been the caic wi]^ refpc& to each of the above 
kinds of idobtry ; and thus the Ifraelites adored God 
under the figure of a calf. 

The ftara were the firft objeda of idohtroos voiy 

(hip, on account of their beauty, their inftuence on 

O2 the 
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Idobtrf, tlie produdioiisi of the eartb» sod* the rcgukrity of 
Idomenetts. ^^'^ notionB, particularly the ftin and moon, which 
' are eonfidered* ae the moft- glorious and refplendcnt 
knage»^ o£ the Dieity : afterwards as their fentiments 
iKcame more eorrupted, they began to form iroages^ 
and to entertain the opinion, that by virtue of confe- 
cration, the goda were called down to inhabii or dwell 
in their ftataes. Hence Arnobius takes occaiion to 
rall^ the pagans for guarding fo carefully the ftatues 
«£ their gods, who, if ihey were really prefent in their 
images,, might fave their worihippers the trouble of fe- 
curing them from thicTCs and robbers. 

As to the adoration which the ancient pagans paid 
to the ftatues of their gods, it is certain, that the wifer 
and more fenfible heathens confidered them only at 
fimple reprefentations'or figures defigned to recal to 
their minds the memory qf their gods. This was the 
opinion of Varro and Seneca: and the fame fentiment 
ia clearly laid down in Plato, who maintains, that 
images are inanimate, and that all the honour paid to 
theflft has rtfped to the gods whom they reprefent. 
]pttt as to the vulgar, they were ftupid enough to be- 
lieve the ftatues themfelves to be gods, and to pay di- 
vine worihip to fljocks and ftones. 

Soon after the flood, idolatry feems to have been 
the prevailing religion of all the world ; for wherever 
wc caft our eyes at the time of Abraham, we fcarcely 
iee any thing but falfe worfhlp and idolatry. And it 
appears from Scripture, that Abraham's forefathers, and 
even Abraham himfelf, were for a time idolaters. 

The Hebrews were indeed exprefsly forbidden to 
make any reprefentation of God ; they were not fo 
much as to look upon an idol : and from the time of 
the Maccabees to the deftrudion of Jerufalem, the 
Jews extended this precept to the making the figure 
of any man : by the kw of Mofes, they were obh^ed 
to dcftroy all the images they found, and were for* 
bidden to apply any of the gold or filver to their own 
ufe, that no one might receive the kaft profit firom 
any thing belonging to an idol. Of this the Jews* 
after they had fmarted for their idolatry, were fo fen* 
fible, that they thought it unlawful to ufe any vefiel 
that had been employed in facrificing to a falfe god, 
to warm themfelves with the wood of a grove after 
it was cut down, or to (belter themfelves under its 
Ihade. 

But the preaching of the Chriftian religion, where- 
ever it prevailed, entirely rooted out idolatry ; as did 
alio that of Mahomet, which is built on the woHhip 
of one God. It muft not, however, be forgotten, 
that the Proteftant Chriftians charge thofe of the 
church of Rome with paying an idolatrous kind of 
worftiip to the pidures or images of faints and mar- 
tyrs : before thefe, they bum lamps and wax-candles; 
before thefe, they burn incenfe, and, kneeGng, offer 
up their vowa and petitions : they, like the Pagans, 
believe that the faint to whom the image is dedi- 
cated, preiides in a particular manner about its flirtne, 
itnd workff nuracles by the intervention of its image ; 
and that if the image was deftroyed or taken away, 
the faint would no l<mgcr perform any miracle in that 
place. 

IDOMENEUS (fab. hift.), fucceeded his father 
Deucalion oa iht mowc of Crete. He accompanied 
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the Greeks to*the Trojan war with a fleet of ()Q(h{ps. 
During this celebrated^ war he rendertd himfelf famous r^. ' . 
by his valour, andflaughtered many of the eaemy^ At ^J^, 
his return from the Trojan war« be made a 'Vow to 
Neptune in a- dangerous tempeft,. that if he efcaped 
from the fury of the feas and ftormSf he would offer 
to the god whatever living creature fir (bprefeiited tc- 
iclf to his eye on ihe Cretan fliore. This • wa» no other 
than his ion, who came to congratulate his father upon « 
his fafe return. Idomeneus pei formed his promife to 
the god ; and the inhumanity and raihoefs-of this fa> 
crifice rendered him fo odious in the eyes of liisfub- 
je^ks, that he left Crete, and migrated in qaeltof^- 
fettlement. He came to Italy and founded a city on 
the coaft of Calabria, which he called Salentum. He 
died in an extreme old age, after he. had had tbe'fatisi- 
fadkion of feeing his new kingdom flourish, and his. 
fubjeds happy. According to the Greek fcboliaft of 
Lycophron, v. 1217, Idomeneus, during his abfence ia 
the Trojan war, entrufted the management of his king* 
dom to Leucos, to whom he promifed his daughter. 
Clifithere in marriage at his return. Leuoos at firft . 

foverned with moderation, but he was perfuaded by 
fauplius king of Eubcea to put to death Meda the 
wife of his mafter, with her dauffht«r Clifithere, and to» 
feize the kingdom. After thete violent meafures he 
ftrengthened himfelf on the throne of Crete, and Ido^ 
meneus at his return found it impoffiUe to expel the., 
ufurper. 

IDUMiBA. SeeEDOw. 

JEALOUSY, in ethics, is that peculiar wieafinefsv 
which arifes from the fear that fome rival may rob us • 
of the affefkion of one whom we greatly love, or ftt£^ 
pieion that he has already done it. llie firft fort of J 
jealoufy is infeparable from love, beforcvit is in pofief- 
fion of its obje6k ; the latter is often unjuft, generally. 
mifchievous, always troublefome. . 

Waters of Jealoust. See Watb as. 

IDYLHiON, in ancient poetry, is only a diminii- 
tive of the word £idos, and properly fignifiea any poem . 
of moderate extent, without confideriog the lubjed. . 
But as the colleflion of Theocritub*s poems were called 
UjUia^ and the paftoral pieces being by far the heft in . 
that coUedion, the term ufyffhn feems to be now ap» 
propriated to paftoral pieces. 

JEARS or Geers, in the (ea-language> an afTem* 
blage of tackles, by which the lower yards of a ftiip 
are hoifted along the maft to their ufual ftation, or 
lowered from thence as occafion requires; the fonnef 
of which operations is called fwayinjgi and the latter 
^rikmg. 

JEBUSJEI, one of the feven ancient people of Ca« 
naan, defcendents of Jebufi, Canaan's fon ; fo warlike 
and brave, as to have ftood their ground, efpeciaOy 
in Jehus, afterwards called Jerufsiem^ down to the time 
of David. Judses i. a i . i Sam. v. 5. 

JEDBURGH, a parliament-town of Scotland, ca- 
pital of Tiviotdaleor 'Roxbtti^hihire, is fituated neariy 
m the middle of the county, on the banks of the river 
Jed^ whence it derives its name. It is well built and 
populous, and has a good market for com and cattici 
On the weft fide of the river, near its junfUon with 
the Tevioc, ftand the beautiful ruins of an abbey 
founded by David L a part of which ancient pile ftitt 
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threaten the jury with finet and imprifonm^nt, if thejr 
made the leali hefitation about brioging in the prtfoncr 
guilty. Yet it 18 faidi that when be was in temper, 
and matters perfedljr iadiiferent came before bim, no 
one became a feat of juilice better. Nay, it even ap« 
pears, that, when he was under no (I ate- influence, he 
was fometiroes incHned to proted the natural and civti 
rights^ of mankind, of which the following tnftance 
has been given :— Tlje mayor and aldermen of Bri*^ 
ftol had been ufed tatranfport convi6led criminals to 
the American plantations, and fell them by way of 
trade. This turning togood account, when any pil- 
ferers or petty rogues were brought before them, they 
threatened them with hanging ; and then fome offi^ 
cers who attended, earneiUy perfuaded the ignorant in* 
timidated creatures to beg for tranfportattmi, as the 
only way to fave them; and in general their advice was 
followed. Theiiy without more form, each alderman 
in courfe took one^ ^vtd fold bim for his own benefit^ 
and fometimes warm difputes^rofe between them about 
the next tnoK This infitmoua trade. Which had been 
carried on many years, coming to the knowledge of 
the lord chief jufticc, he made* the mayor defcend from 
the benchi and ftand at the bar in his (carlet and furr, 
with his guiltj brethren ihe*^ aldermen, and plead as 
common crimmals. He then obKged them to give fe* 
curities to anfwer informations ; bat -the proceedings 
were ftoppcd by the Revolution.-^However, the bra* 
tsdity Jdffreys commonly ihowed on the bendi, where 
his voice and vi(age were equally terrible, at length ex^- 
pofed him to a ^(evere mortification. A fcrivener of 
Wapptng having a caufe * before *him, one of the oppo- 
nent's couofel faid he was a ftrange fellow> and fome- 
times went to ehurch, and fometimes to conventicles ) 
and it was thought he was a trimmer. At this the 
chancellor fired:** A trimmer? ((aid he); I have 
heard much of that monfler, but never faw one. Come 
forth, Mr Trimmer^ and let me fee your fliape.*' He 
then treated the poor fellow fo roughly, that, on hia 
leaving the hall, he declared he would not undergo iht 
terrors of that man's face again to fave his life, and he 
fliould certainly retain the frightful imprefiiDns of it as 
long as he lived. Soon after, the prince of Orange 
coming, the lord chancellor, dreading the public re- 
fentment, difguifed himfelf^ina feMnan'^drefs, in oi^ 
der to leave the kingdom ; and was drinking in a cel- 
lar, when this fcrivener coming intathe cellar^ and fee- 
ing dctLin the face which "had nlled him with* fuch hor- 
ror, (farted ; on which Jeffreys, fearing he was known, 
feigned a cough, and turned to the wall with his pot 
of beer in his band.* But' Mi» Trimmer-going out^ gave 
notice that »ho« was there f and the mob ru(hing in, fef- 
zed him r'< and carried htm before the lord* mayor, who 
iient him with a ftrong gnard to-the lords- of the coun- 
cil, by wboQfthe was committed to the Tower, where 
he died in 1689.— It. is remarkable, that the^Iat^ Coun- 
tefs ^f Pdmfnt met with very rude rnfults from the po- 
puhce on the weAeni road, only beeaufe^e was grandi- 
daughter of the inhnman Jeffr^m • 

JEHOVAH, otedf the fcriptnremimer of God» 
Inftoid of appearing.accofding to the duty of hia7>fii6e, > fighifying) the>Beiag who is lelf«exiftent and gives «xift^ 
as his counOel, he would fcarce alUw him to fpeak for * ence taothefs.v: 

bitai(e]f^ but' would load him with the groflcA and * So great a ^enerarion had* the Jews for this name» 
moft vulgar abu(e, browbeat, infult^ and turn to ridi- that they- left ofr the cuftom of pronouncing it, where- 
ciile the wit«effes,that. fpqkcin his behalf ;. and even by ita true pranuociatioa was forgotten^ They call^ 
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]pd^ ftma^ for- a parifh-church.-^ Jedburgh is the feat of 
II the (heriff's court and pre(bytery ; and is a baropy in 
t ^^^''^ the family of Lothian, whofe eldeft fon is called Eari 
of Ancrum. 

JEODO, the capital town- or city of the i(bnds pf 
Japan, where> the emperor refides* It is open on all 
fides, having neither walls nor ramparts ; and the 
houfes are built with earth, and boarded 6n the out- 
fide to prevent the rain from deilroying the walls. In 
every ftreet there is an iron gate, which ia (hut up ia 
the night; and a kind of cnftomhoufeor magazine, 
to put merchandizes in. It is a large place, being 
luoe miles' in length and fix in breadth, and contains 
i,cx>o,oooof inhabitants. A fire* happened in 16^%^ 
which, in the fpace of 4B hours, burnt dowa 100,000 
houfes, and in which a vaft number of inhabitants pe- 
riflied. The emperor's palace and all the reft were re* 
duced to aihes ; but they are aU rebuilt again. The 
yojal palace is in the middle of the town ; and ia de- 
fended with walls, ditches, towers, and baftionsi. 
Where the emperor refides, there are three towers 
nine ftories high, each covered with plates of gold ; 
> and the hall of audience is faid to be fupported by 
pillars of ma(ry gold. Near the pakce are feveral 
others* where the relations of the emperor live. Tha 
emprefa has a palace of her own» and there are 20 
fmall ones for the concubines. Befides, dl the vaffal 
kings have each a palace in the city, with a^handfome 
^rden, and (Ubles for aooo horfes.. The houfes of 
the common fort are nothing but a ground- floor,, and 
the rooms ar« parted by folding-fcreens ; (o that they 
can make the roonu larger or fmaller at pleafure« It 
is feated ij\ an agreeable plain, at the bottom of a> fine 
bay ; and the river which crolTes it, is divided iotofev^ 
fid canals. £. Long. 140. a N* Lat. 35. 33* 

JEFFERY. SceGsoFFREY. 

JEFFREYS (Sir George), baron^Wem, commonlj 
called Twige Jsffrtys^ was ^the fixth fon of John Jef* 
fieys, £fq; of Afton in I>enbtgh(hire ; and was edu- 
cated at Weftminftcr-fchool, whence he removed to 
the Inner Temple, where he applied himfclf to the ftu* 
dy of the law. Alderman Jeffreys, who was probably 
rcbted to him, introduced him among the citizens of 
London ; and • he being a- merry bottle- conipanion, 
foon came^ into great bufinefsr and- was chofen their 
recorder. He was afterwards chofen folieitor to the 
duke of York; and in 1680 was knight ed^ and made 
chief-juftice of Chefkr. At length, re(]gning the re- 
c6rder(hip, he obtained the poft of chiefjuftice of the 
lung's-bench, and, foon after the*aoce(fion of JamealL 
the great feal. During the reign of king Charles II. 
he ihowed himfelf a bitter enemy< to thofediiZenting 
minifters wbo, in that time of perfecution, were tried 
by him : he was one of the greateft advifers and pro- 
moters of. all /the opprefiions and ^ arbitrary meafures 
carried on in the reign of James II. ; «nd his fangui» - 
nary and inhuman proceedings againft Monmouth's un-< 
happy adherents in the weft will ever render his name 
infamous. Whenever the prifoner was of a different 
|»rty, or he cotdd pleafe thecourt by condemning iiim,'« 
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"tetrggranmai^n^ or '* the oame with four ktten ; tnd Coni> butchert meaty and wild £owl8» are Teiy dieap» I< 
believe» tbn whoever knows the true pronunuation of £• I^o^.^6. 25. N. Lat. 58^40 
J it cannot fail to be heard by God. 
JEJUNE iTYLB. See Styli. 
JEJUNUM, the fecond of the fmall golfs; thus 
called from the Latin jejwttut ** hungry ;'' becaufe 
always found empty. See An atom y* n^ 93. 

J£LLAL^An» or Gslai^^an Ca/eniirf epocha^ 
and year. See CALB)iDAai £pocha» and Yeas. 

JELLYy a form of food, or mediciney prepared 
fro 01 the juices of ripe fruits» boiled to a proper con* 
fiiience with fugar, or the ftronfir decodions of the 
horns, bones, or extremities of aoimaist boiled tofuch 
a height as to be ftiff and firm when cold, without the 
addition of any fugar. — The jellies of fruits are cool- 
in^, faponaceous, and acefcent, and therefore are good 
as medicines in all diforders of the primz vise, arifing 
from alkalefcent juices, efpecially when not given aloncy 
but diluted with water. On the contraryi the jellies 
made from animal fubftances are all alkalefcent, and are 
therefore good in all cafes in which an acidity of the 
humours prevails : the alkalefcent quality of thefe is, 
however, in a great meafure taken off, by the adding 
lemon juice and fugar to them. There were formerly 
a fort of jellies much in ufe, called compound jeUieij 
thefe had the reflorative medicinal drugs added to them, 
but they are now fcarce ever heard of. 

J&LLY'Oait a preparation of common oats, recom« 
-mended by many of the German phyficians in all hec- 
tic diforders, to he taken with broth of fnalls or cray* 
iidu-— It is made by boiling a large quantity of oats, 
with the huflc taken off, with fome hartihorn (havings, 

and currants together, with a leg of veal cut to pieces, 
•and with the bones all broken 1 thefe are to be fet over 

the fire with a large quantity of water, till the whole is 

reduced to a fort of jelly ; which when ftrained and cold 

will be very firm and hard. A few fpoonfuls of this 
are to be taken every morning, diluted with a bafon of 
either of the above-mentioned broths, or any other 

wann liquor. 

JEMPTERLAND, a province of Sweden, bound- 

ed on the north by Angermania, on the eaft by Me- 

dalpadiai on the fouth by Helfingia, and on the weft 

by Norway. It is full of mountains ; and the principal 

towns are Reffundt* Lich, and Doera. 

JENA, a ftrong town of Germany, in the circle of 

Upper Saxony, and in Thuringia, with an univerfity. 

it is feated on the river Sala, in £• Long. a. 59. N.* 

I^t. 51. (X 

JENCAPORE, a town of Afia, in lodoftan, and 

in the dominions of the Great Mogol, a^ital of a ter- 
ritory of the fame name. It is feated on the river 

Chaul, in E. Long« 76. t$^ N. Lat. fo. 50. 

JENISA, a river of the Ruffian empire, that mas 

from north to (bath throagk Siberia, and falls into the 

Frozen Ocean* 

JENISKOIi a town of the Ruffian empire, in Si- 

.l>eria« (eated on the river Jenifii« Itislargci popcdout^ 

and pretty ftrong ; and there lae vfllages for feveral 



miles' round it. It is fnfajed to fht Tungufians, who 
are pagans, and chieiy live on the above river. They 
pay a tribute to the emperor for every bow, reckon- 
ing a aaaa and a woman for one. The climate is ex- 
tremely cold; and no other fruits grow there but 
Uick and red curraatai ftmwbcniesi and gooteberriea. 



JENCOPING, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Smaland, feated on the fouth fide of the lake Wer* 
ter, with a ftrong citadel. The boufes are all built with 
wood. E. Long. 14. 20. N. Lat. 57. %2, 

JENKIN (Robert), a learned Englifh divine in the 
i8tk century, waa bred at Cambridge, became oiaftev 
of St John's college, and wrote feveral books much 
efteemed, vi%. i. An hiftorical examination of the 
authority of General Councils, 4to. 3. The reafon* 
ablenefs and certainty of the Chriftian reb'gion, 2 vols 
8vo. ^.^ Drfenfto S. AugtMm. This book is written 
againft M. Le Clerc. 4. Kemarks on fome books lately 
publiflied, vie. Mr Whifton's eight fermons, Locke's 
paraphrafe, &c. 5. A tranilation from the French of 
the life of Apolbnius Tyaneus. 

JENKINS (Henry). See Lonoetity. 

Jbnkins (Sir Leoline), a learned civilian and able 
ftatefinan of the laft century, born in Glamorganfhire 
aboot the year 1623. Being rendered obnoxious to 
the parliament during the cii^ war by adhering to the 
king's caufe, he confulted his (afety bv flight ; but re- 
turning on the reftoration, he was admitted an advo« 
cate in the court of arches, and fucceeded Dr Exton 
as judge. When the queen-motber Henrietta died in 
1 669 at Paris, her whole efUce, real and perfonal, was 
claimed by her nephew Louis XIV. : upon which Dr 
Jenkins's opinion being called for and approved, he 
went to Paris, with three others joined vrith him in a 
commiffion, and recovered her effe& \ for which he 
received the honour of knighthood; He officiated aa 
one of the mediators at the treaty of Nimeguen, in 
which tedious negociation he vras engaged about four 
years and a half; and was afterWaids made a privy 
counfellor and fecretary of ftate. He died in 1685 ; 
and as he never married, bequeathed his whole ellate 
to charitable ufes : he was fo great a benefactor to Je« 
fus- college Oxford, that he is generally looked on aa 
the fecond founder. All his letters and papers were 
colleded and printed in 1 724, in 2 vols folio. 

JENNY- vaiN, a name given by writers on fong« 
birds to the wreur See Wren. 

JENTACULUM was, amongft the Romans, a 
morning refrefhmcnt like our break&ft. It was ex- 
ceedingly fimple, confifttng, for the moft part, of 
bread ah>ne ; labouring people indeed had fomething ' 
more fubftantial to enable them to fupport the fatigues 
of their employment. What has been here faid may 
be obferved of the Jews and Grecians alfo. The Greeka 
diftinguifhed this morning-meal by the feveral names 
of aftTVft axpaliaft,H OT «»p«^'*'^*» though t^^vo* is gene- 
rally applied to dinner. See Eatiho and«DiNNEa. 

JEOFAILE, (compounded of three French words^ 
J'ayfiuilts ** I have fiiled"), a term m law, ufed for 
«n overfight in pleading or other proceedings at law. 

The fhowing of thde defers or overfigbts was for- 
meriy often prafiiifed by the couafel ; and when the 
jnry came into court in order to try the iffue, they faid» 
This inqueft you ought not to take 1 and after ver^ 
6l6t they would fay to the eoort. To judgment yon 
ought not to gA. But feveral ftatutes have been made 
to avoid the ddays occafiooed by foch fng^ftions ; and 
a iodgment is not to be ftayed after verdid for mifta* 
kug ike Chriftian or fumaae Neither of the patties, or 
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a fum of money, or in the day, month, year, &c. where 
the fame are rightly named in any preceding record. 

JEPHTHAH, judge of Ifrael, and fucceffor to Jair . 
in the government of the people, was ^-fiativc of Mif- 
peh, and the fon of one Gilead by a harlot. Thib Gi- 
lead having married a lawful wife, and had children by 
her, thefe children drove Jephthah from his father's 
houfe, faying, that he (hould not be heir w^th them* 
Jephthah retired into the land of Tob, and there he 
became captain of a band of thieves and fuch other 
people as he had picked up together. At that time, 
the ifraelites beyond Jordan, feeing themfelves prefled 
by the Ammonites, came ^ defire afiiiiancc from 
Jephthah ; and that he would take upon him the com- 
mand of them. Jephthah at firit reproached them with 
^e injuAice which they had done him, or at leaft which 
they had not prevented, when he was forced from his 
father's houfe. But as thefe people were very earned in 
their r^ueft, he told them, that he would fuccour them, 
provided that at the end of the war they would ac- 
knowledge him for their prince. This they confented 
to» and promiied with an oath. 

Jephthah, in the year of the world 2817,. having 
been acknowledged prince of the Ifraelites in an aflem* 
bly of the people* was filled with the fpirit of God, 
mnd began to get his troops together ; to that end, he 
went over all the knd which the children of Ifrael pof- 
fiefled beyond Jordan. At the fame time he made a 
▼ow to the Lord, that if he were fuccefsful againil the 
Ammonites, he would offer up for a burnt- offering 
whatever fhould firft come out of his houfe to meet 
him. The battle being fought, Jephthah remained 
conqueror, and ravaged all the land of Ammon. But 
as be returned to his houfe, his only daughter came 
out to meet him with timbrels and with dances: where* 
vpon Jephthah tore his clothes, and faid, *^ Alas, my 
daughter, thou haft brought me very low : for I have 
made a vow unto the Lord, and cannot fail in the per* 
formance of it." His daughter anfwered, '* My fa* 
ther, if thou haft made a vow unto the Lord, do with 
me as thou haft promifed ; grant me only the favour 
that I may be at liberty to go up to the mountains, and 
there for two months bewail my virginity with my 
companions.'' Jephthah granted her this liberty; and 
at the end of two months, he offered up his daughter, 
who died a virgin, a bm'nt- offering, agreeable to his 
¥ow, according to the opinion of moft commentators. 
In the mean time, the Ephraimites, jealous of the 
vidory obtained by Jephthah over tlie Ammonites, 
pa (fed the river Jordan in a tumultuous manner, came 
and complained to Jephthah that he had not invited 
them to this war, and threatened to fet fire to his 
houfe. Jephthah anfwered them, that he had fent to 
defire their affiftancc ; but obferving that they did not 
oome, he put his life in his hands and hazarded a battle. 
The Ephiaimites not being fatisfied with thefe reafons, 
Jephthah aflembled the people of Gilead, gave them 
battle, and defeated them ; fo that there were two and 
ibrty thoufaad men of thie tribe of Ephraim killed that 
day. We know nothing more in particular eoncemtng 
the life of Je{>hthah, only tbat he judged Ifrael fix 
jears, and was baried in a city of Gilead. 

St Paul (Heb. si. 32.) places Jenhthah among the 
fiunuofthc 0]dTeftament,the mertl of whofe faith di- 
ftiagoiihcd them* But it muft be obferredi dM there is 
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fomething fo extraordinary in Jephthah^ vow, that J^f^^i 
notwithftanding the fcripture fpeaks of it in very plain l^^^^^*; 
and clear terms, yet fuch dtfficukies arife concerning it ^ ^ 
as perplex the commentators. Some maintain, tbat 
this daughter of Jephthah was not facrificed, as that 
would have been a violation of the law cxf Mofes ; and 
efpeciaily, when by the fame law he might have re- 
deemed his daughter for ten fhekels of filver : therefore 
they contend, that it was fomething ^Ce Jephthah did 
to his daughter, fuch as devoting her to a ftate of ce* 
libacy, or dedicating her to the fervioe of God*— On 
the other hand, thofe who maintain the affirmative, or 
that Jephthah's daughter was actually (acrificed, urge, 
that the times wherein Jephthah lived were fadly ad«- 
dided to idolatry ; alTo the manner wherein he lived 
before he was called to the ailiilaDce of his country ; but 
above all, the clear, evident, and exprefs meaning of the 
text. They obferve, that vows of perpetual virginity 
are inftitutions of a modern date ; and had there been 
no more in it, there would have been little occafion for 
rending his clothes, and bemoaning himfelf as he did ; 
befides the bitter lamentations made by herfelf, and by- 
all the daughters of Ifrael in fucceeding times* But if 
(he was facrificed, we may fafely and confidently aver 
with Jofephus, who fays that (he was, that this (acri- 
fice was neither lawful nor acceptable to God ; but, oa 
the contrary, ' an abominable crime, that might, not- 
withftanding, have proceeded froma miftaken principle 
of religion. 

JERBOA. SeeMus. 

JEREMIAH {th< Prophecy pf)^ a canonical booL 
of the OldTeftsment. This divine writer was of the 
race'of the priefts, the fon of Hilkia of Anathoth, of 
the tribe of Benjamin* He was called to the prophetio 
office when very young, about the i^th yearof Jofiah, 
and continued in the difcharge of it about 40 years* 
He was not carried captive to Babylon with the other 
Jews, but remained in Jadea to lament the defolation 
of his country. He was afterwards a prifoner in E* 
gypt with his difciple Baruch, where it is fuppofed be 
died in a very advanced age. Some of the Chriftiao 
fathers tell us he was ftoned to death by the Jews, for 
preaching again ft their idolatry ; and fome fay he was 
put to deatli by Pharaoh Hophrah, becaufe of his pro* 
phecy againft him. Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah 
relates to the time after the captivity of Ifrael, and be- 
fore that of Judah, from the firft chapter to the 44th y. 
and part of it was in the time of the latter captivity, 
from the 44th chapter to the end. The prophet lays • 
open the fins of Judah with great freedom and bold* 
nefs, and reminds them of the fevcre Jiidgmcnts which^ 
had befallen the ten tribes for the fame offencxs. He 
pafiionately laments their misfortune, and recommends 
a fpeedy reformation to them. Afterwards he predicts 
the grievous calamities that were approaching, parti« 
cularly the 70 yean captivity in Chaklea. He like- 
wife foretds their deliverance and happy return, and 
the recompence which Babylon^ Moab, and other* 
enemies of the Jews, (hould meet with in due time* 
There are likewife ieveral intimations in this prophecy 
concerning the kingdom of the Meifiah ; alfo fevend 
remarkable vifions, and types, and hiflorical paffaget 
relating to thofe times. The 52d chapter does nOt 
belong to the prophecy of Jeremiah, which probably . 
wat sndded by.Ezrai ami contaiBsaAanatire erf" the ta« 
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*Jen€ht kiog of Jerufaleoiy and of .what happened durtog the 
captivity of the Jews* to the death of Jechooias. St 

, Jerom has obferved upon this prophet* that his ftyle 
IS more eafy than that of Ifaiah and Hofeat that he re- 
tains fomething of the Tu^city of the vilkge where he 
was bom; but that he in yery' learned and majeftic, 
and equal to thofe two prophets in the fenfe of hia 

. prophecy. 

JERICHO, orHiERrcHus(anc. geog.),a dtytjf 

, Judea ; fituated between Jordan and Jerufaleniy at the 
diftance of i50-(Udia from the latter, and ^60 from 
the former, ^ofephus faya, ** the whole fpace from 
Jerufalem is de^eirt and rocky, and equally "barren arfd 

' uncultivated from "^Jericho to the lafee'Afphakiter; 

« yet the i)lace8 near the town and above'it are eitremefy 
fertile and delicious, fo that it may-be jifftly cdled« 

■ ifivine plain^ furpafling the r^ of the land 6f Canaan, 

« no unfruitful country, and furrounded hy'hiUs in the 

• maimer bf an amphitheatre, it prodaces opbbalfa* 
mum myrobalam, and dates ; from the'laft «f which it 
is called the 'ckj of palm-trreSf by Mofra. The place 
is now 4MQd^\Ral>a; and is fituated, M.'Volney in* 
forms usf" in a plain fix or feven leagues long, by 

' tliree wide, aroand which are anumbor of barren moun- 
: tains^ that reader- it extrrmtly hot. Here formerly 
' was cultivated the balm 'Of Mecca. 'From the de- 

• fcription of the Hj^jcs, this is a (hrub fimilar to the 

• pomegranatd-tree^ wkh -Isaves like -thofe of rue : it' 
r bears a pulpy nut, in which is contained a kernel that 
" yields the refinous juice we call Aalm or bal/am. At 

prefent there tS n^t a^pUtit of it remaining at Raha ; 

' but another' fpecies is to be found there, called Zak^ 

. loufti which produce a f weet oil, alfo celebrated* for 
healing wounds. This 'zakkoun refembles a plum- 

- tree ; dt has4he^ns four inches long, with leaves like 

"* thofe of< the oKve- tree, but narrower and greener, and 

prickly *at*the end \ its fruit is a kind of acorn, with- 

.-out a calyx, under the bark of which is a pulp, and 

; thena nut, the kernel of which gives an oil that the 
Arabs fell very dear: this is the fole commerce of 

; Raha, which is no more than a ruinous viUage. 
♦JERIMOTH. See Jasimuth. 
JEROME (St), in Latin Htenmynnu^ a famous 

t dodlor of the church, and the moil learned of all the 
Latin fathers, was the fon of Eufcbius ; and was born 
at Stridon, a city of the ancient Pannonia, about the 
year 340. He ftudied at Rome under Donatus, the 
learned grammarian. After having received bap- 
tifm, he went into Gaul, and there tranfcribed St Hi- 
lary's book dt Synodu. He then went into Aquileia, 
where he contraAcd a friendlhip with Heliodorus, who 
prevailed on him to travel with him into Th>^ace, Poa- 
tus, Bithynia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. Jn 372 St 
Jerome retired into a defart in Syria, where he was 
perfccuted by the orthodox of Melitius'-s party, for 
being a SabeKian, becaufe he made ufe of the word 
Hypofiajis^ which had been ufed by the council of Rome 
in 369. This obliged him to g» to Jerufalem ; where 
he applied himfelf to the ttudy of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in order to receive a more peifeft knowledge 
t>f the Holy Scriptures ; and about this time he con- 
sented to be ordained, on eondition that he (hould not 

: ht confined to any particular church. In 381, he went 
.to Conftantinople to hear St Gregory of Nazianzen ; 
^nd the foUowiog T^ir returned to .Rome^ where he w«i 
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made fecretary to p6pe Damafus. He then inftruded 
many Roman ladies in piety and the knowledge of the 
fbiences, which expofed him to the calumnies of thofe 
whom he zealouAv reproved for their irregularities; and 
Pope Siricitts not having all the efieem for him which his 
learmng and virtue jumy intitled him to, this learned 
do6^or left^Rome, and returned to the monafiery of 
Bethlehem, where he employed hfmfelf in writing a- 
^aihft thofe whom he called herettcty efpecially againft 
Vigilantius and Jovinian. He had a quarrel with John 
of Jeriffalem and Rufinus about the Origenifts. He 
Was the firft who wrote againft Pelagius ; and died or 
the 30th of September 420, at about 80 years of age. 
There have been feveral editions of his works ; the laft, 
which is that of Verona, is in 1 1 vols folio. His principal 
works are, 1 . A Latin verfion of the Holy Scriptures, 
difl.ingui(hed by the name of the Vulgate, 2. Com- 
mentaries on the Prophets, Ecclefiaftes, St Matthew's 
Gofpel, and the Epiflle to the Galatians, Ephefians, 
Titus, and Philemon. 3. Polemical treatifes againft 
Montanus, Htlvidius, Jovinian, Vigilantius^ and Pela- 
gius. 4. Several letters, c. A treatife on the lives 
and writings of the ecclefiaftical authors who had 
^ouriihed before his time.-^St Jerome's fbyle is lively 
and animated, and fometimes fublime. 

J^EKOMS of Prague^ fo called from the place of his 
birth, in Bohemia. He was neither a monk nor 
clergyman, but had a learned education. Having em- 
biaced the opinions of John Hufs, he begau to pro^ 
pagate them in the year 1*480. In the mean time the 
council of Nice kept a watchful eye over him, and 
confiderine him as a dangerous perfon, cited him to 
appear before them and give an account of hfs faith. 
Tn obedience to this citation, he went to Conftance 7 
but on his arrival, in 1415) finding Hufs in prifon, he 
fet out for his own coux>try. Being feized however 
on the way, imprifoned, avd esLamined, he was fo in- 
timidated, that he retraced, and pretended to approve 
of the condemnation of WickKfPs and Hnfs's opinions ; 
but on the 26th of May 1416, he condemned that 
recantation in thefe terms;: ** I am not afhamed to 
cottfefs here publicly my weaknefs. Yes, wkh horror 
I confefs my bafe cowardice. It was only the dread 
of the puniflimcrrt by fire which drew me to confent, 
againft my coffrfcience, to the condemnation of the doc- 
trine of WicklifF find Hufs.** Accordingly fentence 
was palTed on him^ in purfuance of which he was de- 
livered to the 'fecular arm, and burnt in 1416. He waa 
a perfon of jjjreat parts, learning, and locution. 

iERONyMITES, or Hieronymitss, a denomi* 
nation given te divers orders or congrregrations of reli- 
gious; otherwifc called ffermitsofSt Jerom. 

JERSEY, an iiland in the Englifh channel, believed 
to be the ifland caHed in the Itinerary dtfarea^ in 
•fttcceeding times Augia^ by us Gerfejt more frequent- 
*ly Jerfif. dt is fituated in the Englifh channel, 1 8 
mifes to the weft 'of Normandy, and 84 to the fouth 
of Portland in Dorfetfhire, and in the time of the 
Romans was called C^fana. It is not above la 
fililes m length, nor much above 6 where broadeft, 
which is at the two extremities. It is defended by 
rocks and dangerous quickfands. On the north fide 
the cliifs rife 40 or 50 fathoms high, which render it 
inaccelfible on that fide ; but on the fouth the fliore is 
idmoft kv«l with the water* In the weft part of the 
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iflatid 18 a large tradl of land once cultivated and very 
^ fertile, but novir a barren defart, caufed by the wcfterly 
winds throwing up fand from the bottom to the top 
of the higheft ciifTs. The higher lands are diverfiGfcd 
by gritty, gravelly, (!ony, and fine mould ; the lower 
by a deep, rich, and heavy foil. The middle part of 
the ifland is fomewhat mountainous, and fo thick 
planted with trees, that at a diftance it refembles one 
entire fore A, though in walking through it there is 
hardly a thicket or any other thing to be feen but 
hedge- rows and orchards of apple-trees. The valleys 
under the hills are finely watered by brooks, and have 
plenty of cattle and froall (heep, with very fine wool, 
and very fweet meat, which is afcribed to the fhort- 
fiefs of the grafs. The horfes are good for draught ; 
but few fit lor the faddle. The ifland produces variety 
of trees, roots, and herbs ; but not corn enough for the 
inhabitants, who therefore fend for it to England and 
France, and fometimes to Dantzic. The fields are 
indofed by great mounds of earth, raifed from 6 to 8 
or lo feet high, proportion ably thick and folid, plant* 
ed wi^h quickftts and trees. As the air of this ifland 
is very healthy, thofe of the inhabitants who are tem- 
perate live to a great age : but the coaft is very fub* 
je6l to flonns by wcflcrly wind, from which they have 
no land to fhelter them nearer than North America ; 
and there is a vafl chain of rocks about the ifland, 
among which the tides and currents are fo flrong and 
rapid, that the navigation is dangerous to thofe who 
are not perfcdly acquainted with the coad. The 
buildings of this ifland are generally of rag-flone ; but 
fome of the wealthy inhabitants have their houfes front* 
ed with a reddlfh white ftone, capable of being polifhed 
like marble, and of which there is a rich quairy on a 
hill called Montmado, The ordinary dwellings are 
thatched. The churches are very plain buildings, 
moft of them with fquare fteeples ; and the com- 
munion table is not at the eaft epd, as in the Englifh 
churches, but placed jufl under the pulpit. The 
f!ap1e manufadure is knit ftockings and caps, many 
thoufand pair of which are weekly fold at St Htlier to 
the merchants ; alfo cyder, of which 25,000 hogfheads 
have been mad^ here in one year. Their principal fo- 
reign trade is to Newfoundland ; whither, particularly 
in 1732, they fent 24 fhips; thefe proceed from 
thence to the Mediterranean to difpofe of their fifh. 

On the fouth of the ifland the fea feems to have en- 
croached upon the land (which, as we have before ob- 
ferved, declines on that fide), and to ha^e fwallowed 
upwards of fix fquaie miles, making a very beautiful 
bay of about three miles broad, and near the fame in 
depth. In the eafl corner of this bay Hands tbe town 
of St Helier, very happily fituated. But the princi- 
pal haven is in the weflcm corner of the bay, which 
receives its name from it, being called St jiuhiti^t. 
There are, befides thefe, feveral other havens of lefs 
note ; as, St Brelade's Bay, at the back of St Au- 
bin's ; the great bay of St Ouen, which takes in the 
great efl part of the wefi fide of the ifland, where the 
largeil fhips may ride in 12 and 15 fathoms, fafe 
from all but eafl winds. La CrevafTe is a port only for 
boats ; Greve dc Lecq and Port St John are alfo fmall 
havens on the north fide, where is likewife Bonneuit. 
On the call there is the bay of St Catherine, and the 
harbour of Rofel. To the fouth-weft lies the haven 
. Vol. IX. Fart I. 
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de la ChaufKe. The laft we fhall mention is the port Jerfey. 
de Pas, a very little to the eafiward of St Au» » 
bin's Bay. 

The towns of St Helier and St Aubin, which, as al- 
ready mentioned, ftand both in the fame bay called 
St j1ubin*s Bay 9 opening to the fouth, are about three 
miles afunder. St Helier took its name from Eleriur 
or Helier^ a holy man, who lived in this ifland many 
centuries ago, and was fiain by the Pagan Normans 
at their coming hither. He is mentioned among the 
martyrs in the martyrology of Coutance. His little 
cell with the- ftone bed is ftill' ihown among the rocks ; 
and in memory of him a noble abbey of Canons regu* 
lar was founded in the little ifland in this bay, and ' 

annexed to Cherburgh abbey in Normandy in the retga 
of Henry I. and fuppreffed as an alien priory. The 
town of St Helier ftands at the foot of a long and 
high rocky hill at the eaft end. It is a well-built and 
|K)pulous place ; greatly improved and enlarged with* 
in the laft century ; and contains about 400 houfeSy 
moftly fhops, and near 2000 inhabitants. The market- 
place in the centre is fpacious, furrounded with hand- 
fome houfes, among which is the Cohue Royale or court 
of juftice. At the top of .the market-place is a ftatue of 
George II. of bronze gilt. The market is held on a 
Saturday, and much frequented. 

St Aubin at the weft end of the bay is principally 
inhabited by merchants and mafters of fhip9, whom 
the neighbourhood of the port has invited hither. It 
is not more than half the fixe of the other town» 
though greatly increafed within thefe 100 years ; and 
has a good ftone pier carried, far into the fea, where 
fhips of confiderable burden lie fafe under the guns of 
the adjoining fort. 

The ifle of St Helier, more to the eaft in the fame 
bay, is in circuit near a mile, furrounded by tbe fea at 
or about every half flood. On the fite of the abbey 
before mentioned is now Elizabeth Caftle, one of the 
largeft and ftrongeft fortrefTes in Britain. Queen 
Elizabeth began it, and gave it her name. Charles I. 
enlarged, and Charles II. who was twice here, com- 
pleted it. It was the laft fortrefs that held out fbr 
the king. It is the refidence of the governor and g^r* 
rifon, and occupies the whole ifle, from whence at 
low water is a pafTage called the bridge^ half a mile 
long, formed of fand and ftones. A citadel was begun 
in the laft war on a hill, whence the caftle might be 
bombarded, but fince the peace left off. 

Mount Orgeuil caftle, called alfo Gourray from the 
neighbouring village of that name, lies to the fouth 
of Kofel harbour in the bay of St Catharine. It was a 
place of ftrength before Henry Vth's time, and bid . 
defiance to the attemps of the French under the con- 
ftable De Guefclin 1374 at the end of the reign of 
Edward III. It was repaired by Queen Elizabeth^ 
but is now negle6tcd, yet preferves an air of grandeur 
anfwering its name even m ruins. The afcent to its 
top is by near 2CO fteps ; and from thence by a tele- 
fcope may be feen the two front towers of the cathe- 
dral of Coutance. The famous William Prynne was 
confined in it three years. 

The ifland is divided into 1 2 parifhes, which are fb 

laid out that each has a communication with the fea ; 

thefe are fubdivided into 52 vintaines, fo c/led from 

the number of 20 houfes. which each is fuppofed to have 
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Jbrler. fbrfnerlycontainedijaftasifi England lohouCrsBQcient- neceffiify 
' ly made a tything. The whole number of inhabitants 
18 computed at about 20,000, of which 3000 are 
able to bear arms, and are formed into regiments. 
Their general review is on the fandy bay between the 
two towns, when they are attended .with a train of 
above 20 brafs field- pieces and two (naXL bodies of 
horfe in the wings. 

The chief officer is the governor, who has the cu- 
ftody of his majefty's caftles, with the command of the 



^arnfons and militia. The civil government is admt 
nifterrd by a bailiff, affiftcd by 1 2 jurats. They have 
here alfo what they call an aiTembly of the ftates. 
Thefc are convened by the governor or his deputy, the 
bailiff confifts of himfelf and the jurats, the dean and 
dergy, and the 1 2 high conftables. 

There were formerly many druidical temples and al- 
tars in Jerfey, fome remains of which are ftill to be 
feen. The cromlechs are here called /ou^/djr/, and 
there are fome tumuli and keeps. Roman coins have 
alfo been dug up in this ifland ; and there are the re- 
mains of a Roman camp in the manor of Dilamant. 
Chriftianity was firft planted here in the middle of 
the 6th century, and the ifland made part of the fee 
of Dol in Breugne, and it is now governed by a dean. 
Befides the abbey of St Helier, here were four priories, 
Noirmont^ St Clement^ Bofmemuit and U I^k^ and above 
twenty chapels, now moftly ruined. During the laft 
war this ifland, together with that of Guemfey, became 
an obje6k of defire to France^ whofe vanity, no lefs 
than her intereft, was concerned in depriving Britain of 
thofe laft remnants of her continental poffeffions. The 
firft attempt to atchieve this conqueft took place in 
the year 1779. A foree of 5000 or 6000 men was 
embarked in flat-bottomed boats, and endeavoured 
land in the bay of St Ouen, on the firft of May. In 
xhb attempt they were fupported by five frigates and 
other armed veffels ; but met with fuch a vigorous 
refiftance from the militia of the ifland, affifted by a body 
of regulars, that they were compelled to retire with- 
out having landed a fingle perfon. Much difcontent and 
mutual recrimination took place among the French naval 
and military officers on this failure; and though the ex- 
pedition was reprefented by many as ill concerted, and 
deftttute of every hope of fuccefs, another attempt was 
refolved on. Both the uoops and feamen that had been 
employed in the former expedition were equally defirous 
of retrieving^ their honour; but they were for fome time 
prevented from making any attempt of this kind by 
bad weather \ and, before another opportunity offered, 
the fqnadron which was defigned to cover their defcent 
was attacked by Sir James Wallace, who drove them 
aftiore on the coaft of Normandy, filenced a battery un* 
der whofe guns they had taken flielter, captured a firi- 

Se of 34 guns, with two rich nrizes, burnt two o- 
r large mgates, and a confidcraole number of fmall- 
cr veffels. 

Thus the fcheme of invading the ifland of Jcrfey 
was totally difconcerted, and bid afide for that time, 
but was refumed in the year 1781. The condudl of 
this fecond expedition was given to the baron de 
RuQecourt, who had been fecond in command when the 
former attempt was made. He was a man of courage, 
but fiereo and violent in his difpofition, and feems to 
kave been very deficient in the prudence and cooduft 
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any military enterprSre to a fne- 
cefsful iffue. The Jbree entrufted to him on the pre. ^ 
fent occafion confifted of 2000 men ; with whom he 
embarked in very tempeftuous weather, hoping that 
he might thus be able to furprife the garrifon. Many 
of his tranfports, however, were thus difperfed, and he 
himfelf, with the remainder, obliged to take (belter ia 
fome iflands in the neighbourhood of Jerfey. As fooa 
as the weather grew calmer, he feized the opportunity 
of a dark night to effed landing at a place csdled Grou* 



ville, jivliere he made prifoners of a party of militia* 
Hence he proceeded with the utmoft expedition to 
St Heller's, the capital of the ifland, about three 
miles dtftant. His arrival was fo unexpeded, that he 
feized on a party of men who guarded it, together 
with the commanding officer, and the mag^iftrates of 
the ifland. Rullecourt then drew up a capitulation* 
the terms of which were, that the ifland ftiould 
be inftantly furrendered to the French, and the garrifon 
be fent to England ; threatening the town with imme- 
diate deftrudion ia cafe of noncompliance. It wis 
in vain reprefented to him that no ad of the deputy- 
governor and magiftrates could be valid while they re* 
mained in his power ; but, u Rullecourt ftill infifted* 
they vrere obliged to complyy leaft his menaces flionld 
have been carried into executi n. This point being 
gained, he advanced to Elizabetn Caftle in the netgb* 
bourhood of the town, fummoning it to furrender in 
virtue of the capitulation for the town* and ifland juft 
concluded. To this a peremptory refufal was given^ 
and followed by fuch a vigorous difchargre of artiUeryt 
that he was obliged to retire into the town. In the 
mean tinie the Brttifli troops ftationed in the ifland 
begran to affemble from every quarteV under the com* 
mand of Major Pterfon ; who, on being required by 
the French commander to fubmit, replied, that if the 
French themfelves did not, within 20 minutes, lay 
down their arms, he would attack them. This being 
refufed, an attack was inftantly made with fuch impe* 
tuofity, that the French were totally routed in lefs 
than half an hour, and driven into the market -phce, 
where they endeavoured to make a ftand. Their 
c6mmander, exafperated at this unexpeded turn of 
affairs, endeavoured to wreak his vengeance on the cap* 
tive governor, whom he obliged to ftand by his fide 
during the whole time of the conflid. This, howe ver» 
was quickly over ; the French were broken on all fides, 
the baron himfelf mortally wounded« and the next in 
command obliged to furrender himfelf and tl;? whole 
party prifoners of war ; while the captive governor 
efcaped without a wound. This fecond difafter put 
an end to all hopes of the French mtniftry of being 
able to reduce the ifland of Jerfey, and was indeed 
no fmall mortification to them; 800 troops having 
been landed at that time, of which- not one efcaped. 
A monument was ere£ked at the public expence in the 
church of St Helier, to the memory of Major Pterfon^ 
to whom the deliverance of the ifland was owing; but 
who unhappily fell in. the moment of vi€kory, when 
only 24 years of age. 

AH the landing- pbces and creeks round the ifland 
are now fortified with batteries, and 17 or 18 watch- 
houfes are erected on the headlands. Thefe are round 
towers with embrafures for fmall cannon and loop-holes 
for fmall muflietry ; the entrance by a door in the 
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wtO out of tki roMh of many and lo ba afc^nded hy a 
"^ ladder afrarwardi drawn up* Thw ifland» wi(b tbofe 
of Guarnra fv 8ark» AlderQCjri and tbeir appendages, 
were paroclof the duchy of Normandy, and were 
united to tba crown of England by the firft princes of 
tbe Norman line. The language of the pulpit, and 
the bar, is tbe Frencb» which is aUb that generally 
fpoken by the peoole at larse. They are goyemed by 
tbeir own laws, which wt tor tbe moft ^rt tbe dMcal 
evftoms of Normandy, being coUeded in an ancient 
book of cttftomi intiUed £$ grand cvufiumkr. The 
king's writ, or procefs from the courts of Weft- 
minler, ia here of no force \ but bis commiflion is. 
They are not bound by anv common a^ of our par- 
liaments, unlefii particularly named. All caufesare 
originally detenmned by tbeir own officers, the bailiff 
»nd jurats of the iilands. But an appeal lies from 
them to the king and council in tbe lad refort.— Jer* 
fey is an earldom in the ViUiers's family. 

NfW ^SKiBYf or, as it' is commonly called tie Jer^ 
feyt (being two pro?inces united into one ^vern- 
ment), one of tbe united ftates of North Amenca, ly- 
ing from 59 to 41 degrees of north latitude, and from 
74 to 75 degrees 30 minutes longitude weft from 
London ; in kngth 160 miles, in breadth 5 a, 

It is bounded on the cafi by Hudfon's river and 
tbe fea( on the fouth, by the fea ; on the weft, by 
Delaware bay and river, which divides it from the 
ftatcs of Delaware and Pennfylvania ; and on the 
north, by a line drawn from the mouth of Mahak* 
kamak river, in latitude 41^ 34', to a point on Hudfon's 
river, in latitude 41 ; containing about 8320 fquare 
miles, equal to 5,3341800 acres. New Jerfey is divided 
into 13 counties, which are fubdivided into 04 town- 
Ihipsorprecin&s. In 1784, a cenfus of the inhabitants 
was floade by order of the legiflature, when they 
•mounted to 140,435, of which 10,501 were bkcks. 
Of tbefc blacks 1939 only were (laves } fo that the 
proportion of flaves to the whole of the inhabitants in 
tbe ftate is as one to feveoty-fu. The population for 
every fquare mile is eighteen. As to tne face of the 
couatry, foil, and productions ; the counties of 
SuiGeXt Morris, and the northern part of Berlin, are 
mountainous. As much as five-eighths of moft of the 
foutbern counties* or one fourth of the whole ftate, is 
• fandy barren* unfit for cultivation. The land on the 
fea coaft in this, like that in the more foutbern ftates, 
has every appearance of wMde groumL The foil is ge« 
net ally a light fand 1 and by digging, on an average, 
about fiCty feet below tbe fur&ce (which can be done, 
even at thediiUnce of twenty or thirty miles from the 
fea* without any impediment from rocks or ftones)» 
you come to fait marftu This ftate has all the va» 
rieties of foil from the worft to the beft kind. It has a 
greater proportion of barrem than any of tbe ftates. 
The barrens produce little elie but Oirub oaks and 
white and yellow pines. In tbe billy and moun« 
tainous parts of the ftate, which are not too rocky for 
cultivation, the foil is of a ftrooger kind, and covered 
in its natural ftate with ftatel^r oaks, hickoxieS) chef- 
suts, 6cc. &c. and, when cultivated, produces wheat, 
ryCf Indian corn, buck wheat, oau, baHcy, ftax, and 
fruits of all kinds common to the ciimace. The {and 
in this hilly country is good for grazing, and the far- 
mers feed great pumbers of cattle for New Yo|k and 
4 
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PbUadelphia markeU, and many of them keep largi 
dairies. The markets of New York and Philadelphia ^ 
receive a very confiderable proportion of their fup. 
plies from the contiguous parts of New Jerfey, And 
St is worthy of remark that thefe contiguous parts are 
exceedingly well calcukted, as to the nature and ferti* 
lity of their foils, to afford thefe fupplies ; and the in- 
tervention of a great number of navigable rivers and 
creeks renders it very convenient to market their pro- 
duce. Thefe fupplies confift of vegetables of many 
kinds» apples, pears, peaches, plums, ftrawberrie^ 
cherries* and other fi-uits; cyder in large quantities 
and of the beft quality, butter, cheefe, beef, porky 
mutton, and tbe leifer meats. 

The trade of this ftate is carried on almoft folely 
with and from thofc two great commerdal cities. New 
York oil one fide, and Philadelphia on the other ; 
though it wants not good ports of its own The 
articles exported, befides thole already mentioned, arc 
wheat, flour, borfes, live cattle, hams, which are cele* 
brated as being the beft in tbe worid, lumber, flax^ 
feed, leather, and iron in great quantities in pigs and 
bars. Formerly copper ore waa reckoned among their 
moft valuable exports ; but the mines have not been 
worked fince the commencement of tbe late war* 
The iron manufadure is the grcatcft fource of wealth 
to the ftate. Iron works are eredied in Glouceftera 
Burlington, Morris, and other counties. The moun* 
tains in the county of Morris give rife to a number of 
ftreams neceflary and convenient for thefe works, and 
at the fame time furnifli a copious fupply of wood and 
ore of a fuperior quality. In this county alone arf 
no lefs than feven rich iron mines, from which might 
be taken ore fufficient to fupply the United States | 
and to work it into iron arc two furnaces, two rolling 
and flitting mills, and about thirty forges, containing 
from two to four fires each. Thefe works product 
annually about 540 tons of bar iron, 800 tons of pigs, 
befides large quantities of hollow ware, iheet iron, and 
nail rods. In the whole ftate, it is fuppofed there is 
yearly made about laoot ocs of bar iron, 1300 do. of 
pigs, 80 do. of nail rods, exdufive of boUow warey 
and various other caftings, of which vaft quantities ara 
made. 

Tbe charafter, manners, and cuftoms of tbe people 
are various in different parts of the ftace. The inha« 
bitanu are a colledion of Low Dutch, Gevmansp 
Engliih, Scotch, Iriih, and New Englanders, or their 
defcendants. National attachment and mutual con« 
venience have generally induced thefe feveral kinds of 
people to fettle together in a body ; and in this way 
their peculiar national manners, cuftoms, and charac* 
ter, are ftlU preferved, efpecially ameng tbe lower daft 
of people, who have little intercourle^with any but 
thofe of their own nation. Religion, although ita 
tendency is to unite people in tbofc things that are 
eflential to happinefs, occafiods wide differences as to 
manners, cuftoms, and even charader. The Prc(by« 
terian, the Quaker, the Epifcopalian, the Baptift, the 
German andXow Dutch Calvinift, the Methodift, and 
the Moravian, have each tbeir diftinguiftiinpr charac- 
teriftics, either in their worfiiip, their difcipline, or 
tbeir drefs. There is ftiU another very perceptible 
cbara&eriftical diffierence, diftinft from either of tbe 
others^ whicb arifes from tbe intercourfe of the inha- 
P 3 bitanu 
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Jerfey. bitants with different ftatca. The people in^ Weft 
* Jerfey trade to Phtladelphiay and of courfe imitate 
their fafhions, and imbibe their' manners. The inha- 
bitants of Eaft Jerfey trade to New York, and rcgu- 
late their fafhions and manners according to thofe of 
New York. So that the difference in regard to 
fafhions and manners between Eaft and Weft Jerfey, 
is nearly as great aa between New York and Phila- 
delphia. The people of New Jerfey arc generally in- 
duftrlous, frugal, and hofpitable. There are, compa- 
ratively, but few men of learning in the flate, nor can 
It be faid that the people in general have a tafte for 
the fcicnces. The lower clafs, in which may be in- 
cluded three-fifths of the inhabitants of the whole ftate, 
are ignorant, and are criminally negledful in the edu- 
cation of their children. There are, in this ftate, a- 
bout 5c Prcfbytcrian congregations, fubjeA to the care 
of three Prefbytcrics, viz. that of New York, of New 
Brunfwick, and Philadelphia; 40 congregations of the 
Friends ; 30 of the Baptifts; 25 of Epifcopalians ; 28 
of the Dutch, be fides a few Moravians and Me- 
thodifts. 

There arc two colleges in New Jerfey j one at 
Princeton, called Nqfau Hall; the other at Brunfwick, 
called ^ueen^scoffege. The college at Princeton was 
firft founded about the year 1738, and enlarged by 
governor Belcher in 1747* It has an annual income 
of about L. 900 currency ; of which L. 200 arifes 
from funded public fecuritics and lands, and the reft 
from the fees of the ftudents. There is a grammar- 
fchool of about 30 fcholars, conne6ied with the col- 
lege, under the fuperintendance of the piefident, and 
taught by two mafters. Before the late revolution this 
college was furnifhed with a philofophical apparatus 
worth L. 500, which (except the elegrant orrery con- 
ilruded by Mr Rittenhoufe) was almoft entirely de- 
ftroyed during the war, as was alfo the library, which 
now con fifts of between 2000 and 3000 volumes.— The 
charter for Queen's- college at Brunfwick was granted 
juft before the war, in confequence of an application 
from a body of the Dutch church. Its funds, raifed 
wholly by free donations, amounted foon after its 
cftabliihment to four thoufand pounds ; but they were 
confiderably diminifhed by the war. The ftudents are 
under the care of a prefident. This college has lately 
increafed both in numbers and reputation. There are 
alfo a number of flourifhing academies in this ftate ; 
one at Trenton, another in Hakkenfak, others at 
Orangedale, Freehold, Elizabeth-town, Burlington, 
Newark, Spring- field, Morriftown, Bordentown, and 
Amboy : but there are no regular eftablifhments for 
common fchools. The ufual mode of education is for 
the inhabitantfljipf a village or neighbourhood to join 
in affording a temporary fupport for a fchoolmafter, 
upon fuch terms as is mutually agreeable. But the 
encouragement which thefe occafional teachers meet 
with, is generally fuch as that no perfon of abilities 
adequate! to the bufinefs will undertake it, and of courfe 
little advantage is derived from thefe fchools. 

There are a number of towns in this ftate, nearly 
of equal fize and importance, and none that has more 
than 2oohoufe8, compactly hwlt.-- Trenton is the lar- 
geft town in New Jerfey. This town, with Lamber- 
Con, which joins it on the fouth, contains 200 houfes, 
«ad about 1500 inhabitanta. Here the legiflature 
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meets, the fupreme court fits, and the public offices 
are all kept, except the fecretary's, which is at Bur- ^ 
lington. On thefe accounts it is confidered as the ca- 
pital of the ftate. — Burlington ftandson the eaft fide of 
the Delaware, 20 miles above Philadelphia by water, 
and 17 by land. The ifland, which is the moft popu- 
lous part of the city^, is a mile and a quarter in lengthy 
and three quarters of a mile in breadth. On the ifland 
are 160 houfes, 900 white and 100 black inhabitants. 
There are two houfes for public worfhip in the town, 
one for the Friends or Quakers, who are the moft nu- 
merous, and one for the Epifcopalians. The other 
public buildings are two market -houfes, a court-houfe, 
and the beft gaol in the flate. Bt fides thefe, there is aa 
academf^, a free fchool, a nail manufadory, and an ex- 
cellent diftillery, if that can be called exceUent which 
produces a poifon both of health and morals. — PertB 
jimioy ftands on a neck of land included between Ra- 
ritan river and Arthur KuU found. It lies open to 
Sandy Hook, and has one of the beft harbours on the 
continent. Veffels from fea may enter it in one tide, 
in almoft any weather. — Brunfiukk was incorporated 
in 1784, and is fituated on the fouth- weft fide of Rari- 
tan river, 1 2 miles above Amboy. It contains about 
200 houfes and 1600 inhabitants, one half of which 
are Dutch. Its fituation is low and unpleafant, being 
on the bank of the river,, and under a high hill which 
rifes back of the town. — Princeton is a pleafant healthy 
village, of about 80 houfes, 52 miles from New York, 
and 43 from Philadelphia.— jS/fza^^M town and A^rttr- 
ark are pleafant towns ; the former is 15, and the lat- 
ter 9 miles from New York. Newark is famed for its 
good cyder. 

The government of this ftate is vefted in a govemoct 
legiflative council, and general aff*mbly. The gover- 
nor is chofen annually by the council and affembly 
jointly. The legiflative council is compofed of one 
member from each county, chofen annually by the 
people. The general affembly is compofed of three 
members from each county, chofen by the freemen* 
The council choofe one of their members to be vice- 
prefident, who, when the governor is abfent from the 
ftate, poffeffes the fupreme executive power. The 
council may originate any biUs, excepting preparing 
and altering any money bill, which is the fole prero- 
gative of the affembly. 

The firft fettlers of New Jerfey were a number of 
Dutch emigrants from New York, who came over be- 
tween the years 1614 and 1620, and fettled in the 
county of Bergen. Next after thefe, in 1627, came 
over a colony of Swedes and Finns, and fettled on the 
river Delaware. The Dutch and Swedes, though not 
in harmony with each other, kept pofTefBon of the 
country many years. In March 1634, Charles II. 
granted all the territory called by the Dutch Ne<w Ne^ 
therlands^ to his brother the duke of York. And in 
June 1 664, the duke granted that part now called New 
Jerfey to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, and Sir George 
Carteret, jointly ; who in 1 66^ agreed upon certain 
eonceflions with the people for the government of the 
province, and appointed Philip Carteret, £fq; their 
governor.— The Dutch reduced the country in 1672; 
but it was rcftored by the peace of Weftminfter, Fe- 
bruary 9. 1674. 

This ftate waa the feat of war for fevtral yean, du- 
ring 
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ring tlie bloody conteft between Great Britain and A- 
, merica ; and her loflesi both of men and property, 
in proportion to the population and wealth of the 
ftate, was greater than of any other of the thirteen 
ftates. 

JerseTi among woolcombers, denotes thes fined 
wool, taken from the reft by dreffing it with a Jcrfey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM, a very famous and ancient city, 
capita] of Judea or Paleftine, now a province of Turky 
in Alia. According to Manetho, an Egyptian hifto- 
rian, it was founded by the ihepherds who invaded £- 
• See E' gypt in an unknown period of antiquity *• Accord- 
ed'. 11° »• ing to Jofephus, it was the capital of Melchifedek's 
kingdom, called Salem in the book of Genefis : and 
the Arabians affert, that it was built in honour of Mei- 
chifedek by 1 2 neighbouring kings ; which when they 
had done, he called it Jerufalem» We know nothing 
of it with certainty, however, till the time of king 
David, who took it from the Jebufites, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom, which it ever after conti- 
nued to be. It was firft taken in the days of Je- 
hoafli, by Hazael the king of Syria, who flew all the 
nobility, bat did not deSroy their city. It was af- 
terwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon, who deftioyed it, and carried away the inhabit 
tants. Seventy years after, pefmiifion was granted 
by Cyrus king of Perfia to the Jews to rebuild their 
city, which was done ; and it continued the capital of 
Judea (though frequently fuffering much from the 
Grecian monarchs of Syria and Egypt), till the time 
of Vefpafian emperor of Rome, by whofe fon Titus it 
iSccJw/. ^'"^ totally deftroyed +. It was, however, rebuilt by 
/Adrian ; and feemed likely to have recovered its for- 
mer erandeur, being furrounded with walls, and adorn^- 
ed with feveral noble buildings ; the Chriftians alfo be- 
ing peimitted to fettle in it. But this was a fhort- 
li ved change ; fo that when the emprefs Helena, mother 
of Conftantine the Great, came to viflt this city, (he 
found it in the moft forlorn and ruinous (ituation. Ha- 
ving formed a defign of reftoring it to its ancient luftre, 
Ifie cauftd, with a great deal of coil and labour, all the 
rtibbifh that had been thrown upon thofe places where 
our Saviour had fuffered, been buried, &c. to be re- 
moved. In doing this, they found the crofs on which 
he died, as well as thofe of the two malefactors who 
fuffered with him ; and, as the writers of thofe times 
relate, difcovered by a miracle that which had borne 
the Saviour of mankind. She then caufed a magnifi- 
cent church to be built, which inclofed as maify of the 
fcenes of our Saviour's fufferings as could convenient- 
ly be done, and adorned the city with feveral other 
buildings. The Emperor Julian is faid to have formed 
a defign of rebuilding the temple of Jerufalem, and of 
refloring the Jewiih worihip. This fcheme was con- 
trived on purpofe to give the lie to our Sariour's pro- 
phecy concerning the temple and city of Jerufalem ; 
namely, that the firfl fhould be totally deftroyed, with- 
out one flone being left upon another ; and that Jeru- 
falem fhould be trodden down of the Gentiles till the 
times of the Gentiles weie fulfilled. In this attempt, 
however, according to the accounts of the Chrifbian 
writers of that age, the empcrror was fruftrated by an 
carUiquake aad fiery eruption from the earth| which 
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totally deftroyed the work, confumed the materials Jemfalemt^ 
which had been collcded, and killed a great number ^ ^ 

of the workmen. 

This event hath been the fubje6l of much difpute. 
Mr Warburton, who hath publifhed a treatife exprefs- 
1y on the truth of this fafl, hath coUe^ed the follow- 
ing teftimonies in favour of it. The firft is that of 
Ammianus Marcellinua, who telb us, ** Julian (ha- 
ving been already thrice conful), taking Salluft, pre- 
fe£t of the feveral Gauls, for his colleague, entered a* 
fourth time on this high magiftracy ; and althouglr 
his fenfibility of the many and great events which 
this year was likely to produce made him very 
anxious for the future, yet he both pufhed on the va- 
rious and complicated preparatives for this expedition 
with the utmoft application, and, having an eye in 
every quarter, and being defirous to enternize his reign 
by the greatnefs of his atchievements, he projeded to 
rebuild at an immenfe expence the proud and magni- 
ficent temple of Jerufalem ; which (after many com- 
bats, attended with much bloodfhed on both fides, 
during the fiege by Vefpafian) was with great diffi- 
culty taken and deftroyed by Titus. He com- 
mitted the condud of this afiair to Alypius of 
Antioch, who had formerly been lieutenant in Bri- 
tain. When therefore this Alypius had fet himCelf 
to the vigorous execution of his charge, in which be 
had all the affiftance that the governor of the province 
could afford him, horrible balls of fire breaking out 
near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated at- 
tacks, rendered the place from time to time inacceflible 
to the fcorched and blafted workmen ; and the vido- 
rious element continuing, in this manner, obftinately 
and tefolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a di- 
fbnce, Alypius thought beft to give over the enter- 
prife." 

The next teftimony is that of Gregory Nazianzen. 
Speaking of the emperor JuHan, he fays, '* After 
having run through a courfe of every other tyrannical 
experiment againft the faith, and upon trial defpifing 
all of them as trifling and contemptible, he at latt 
brought down the whole body of the Jews upon us ;. 
whom, for their ancient turn to feditious novelties,, 
and an inveterate hatred of the Chiifttan name, he 
chofe as the fitteft inftrument for his machinations. 
Thefe, under a fhow of great good -will, which hid 
his fecret purpofe, he endeavoured to convince from- 
their facred books and traditions, which he took upon 
him to interpret^ that now was come the time fore- 
told, when they (hould return to their own land, re- 
build their temple, and reftore the law to its ancient 
force and fplendor. When thefe things had been.^ 
thoroughly infinuated, and heartily entertained (for 
deceit finds eafy admittance when it flatters our paf- 
fions), the Jews fet upon the work of rebuilding witli- 
great attention, and pufhed on the proje£^ with the 
utmoft labour and appUcatioa. But when, now driven 
from- their work by a violent whirlwind and a fuddeu 
earthquake, they fled together for refuge to a certain 
neighbouring church (fome to deprecate the impend- 
ing mifchief i others, as is natural in fuch cafes, to 
catch at any help that prefents itfelf; and others 
again, inveloped in the crowd, were carried along 
with the body of thofe who fled)| there are who fay,. 
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Jw ftltw, the church rcfufcd them entrance i and that when they 
'*'- ' came to the doort which were wide open hut a roo« 
ment before, they found them on a ludden clofed hj 
a fecret and invifiblc handt a hand accuftomed to 
worli thcfe wonders by the terror and confufion of the 
xmpiousy and for the fecurity and comfort of godly 
men. This, however, is now inyartably aiSnncd and 
berieved by ally that as they ftrove to force their way 
in by violence» the fire which burft from the founda- 
tions of the temple, met and ftopped them. One 
part it burnt and deftroyed, and another it defperate- 
ly maimed, leaving them a living monument of God's 
commination and wrath againft finners. Thus the 
aflfair paffed ; and, let no man continue incredubus 
concerning this or the other miraculous works of 
God. But ftill the thing mod wonderful and illuf- 
trious was, a light which appeared in the heavens, of 
a crofs within a circle. That name and figure which 
impious men before efteemed fo di(honourable upon 
earth, was now raifed on high, and equally obje6ted 
to the common view of all men ; advanced by God 
himfelf as the trophy of his vidory over unbelievers ; 
of all trophies the moft exalted and fubllme. Nay 
further, they who were prefent, and partakers of the 
miracle we are now about to fpeak of, (how to this 
very day the fign or figure of the crofs which was 
then marked or imprefled upon their garments. For 
at that time, as thefe men (whether fuch as were of 
us or ftrangers) were fhowing thefe marks, or attend- 
ing to others who (howed them, each prefent ly obferved 
the wonder, either on himfelf or his neighbour; having 
a radiant mark on his body or on his garment, in which 
there is fomething that, in art and eUrgance, exceeded 
all painting or embroidery." 

Notwithflanding thefe teftimonies, however, this 
faft hath been ftrenuoufly contetted by others; and 
indeed it muft be owned that the teftimonies above 
mentioned are by no means unexceptionable. In the 
lail particularly, the propenfity to the marvellous is fo 
exceedingly great, that every one muft at firft fight 
be ftruck with it. It is true indeed, the moft mira- 
culous part of it, as it feemed to be to Gregory, 
namely, the appearance of croffes upon the garments 
and bodies of fome of the people who were Arucky 
may be explained upon a natural principle i fince we 
are afTured that lightning will fometimes produce ef- 
I See Uiti'f^^* ^^ ^^^* kind| : but even this is no decifive proof 
iMty. o( the authenticity of the relation ; though it cannot 

by any means difaedit it, as ibme think. On the 
whole, however, it is not a matter of any confequence 
whether this event happened with the circumftancei 
above mentioned or not. If Julian did make any at* 
tempt to rebuild the temple, it is certain that fome- 
thing obftruded the attempt, becaufe the temple was 
never a^ually rebuilt. If he made no fuch attempt, 
the prophecy of our Saviour ilill holds good 8 and it 
furely cannot be thought to detrad from the merit of 
a prophecy, that no body ever attempted to elude it, 
or prove it to be a falfehood. 

Jerufalem continued in the handa of the eaftem em- 
perors till the reign of the Caliph Oouu-, who reduced 
It under his fubjcdlion. The Saracens continued in 
pofleflion of it till the year 1099, when it was taken 
by the Cruiaders. They founded a new kingdom, of 
which Jerufalem was the capital, which lafted 88 years 
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under nine hlnfi. A% Uft thli kipgdom vm imeity JtfuMfiai 
ruined by Saladin ; and though the Chriftiana ouce " w ^ 
more got pofTelfion oi the city, they were again ob- 
liged to relinquiih it. In 1 217, the Saracens were ex« 
pelled by the Turksi who have ever fince continued in 
poflciSon of it. 

The city of Jerufalemt in its moft flourilhing ftate» 
was divided into four parts, each inclofed with its owa 
walls ; vi«. i. The old city of Jebus, which ftood oa 
mount Zion, where the prophets dwelt, and where 
David built a magnificent caftle and palace^ whicii 
became the refidence both of himfelf and lucccflbra | 
On which account it was ensphatically called, ihe CiH 
of David, a. The lower city, called alfo #&r Z)a«^^ 
tcr o/Zionf being built after it t on which ftood the 
two magnificent palaces which Solomon built for 
himfelf and his queen; that of the Maccabean princeai 
and the ftately amphitheatre built by Herod, capable 
of conuining 80,000 fpcAators ; the ftrong ciudcli 
built by Antiochus, to command and overtop tht 
temple, but afterwards razed by Simon the Maccabeci 
who recovered the city from the Syrians i and laftly^ % 
fecond ^iudel, built by Herod, upon a high and craggy 
rock, and called by him Antonta. 3. The new city^ 
moftly inhabited by tradefmen, artificers, and mer« 
chants ; and, 4. Mount Moriah, on which was built 
the fo &med temple of Solomon, defcribed in the 
fixth and feventh chapters of the Oecond book of Kinga \ 
and, fince then, that rebuilt by the Jews on their re? 
turn from Babylon, and afterwards built almoft anew 
and greatly adorned and enriched by Herod. 

Some idea of the magnificence of this temple maj 
be had from the following confiderations. i. That 
there were no lefs than 163,500 men employed in the 
work. a. That notwithflanding that prodigious nuna- 
ber of hands, it took up feven whole years in build* 
ing. 3. That the height of this building was lao 
cubits, or 82 yards, rather more than lets; and the 
courts round it about half as high. 4. That the 
front, on the eaft fide, was fufUined by ramparts of 
fquare ftone, of vaft bulk, and built up from the val« 
ley below, which laft waa 300 cubits high^ and be* 
ing added to that of the edifice amounted to 490 
cubits; to which, if we add, 5. The height of the 
principal tower above all the reft, viz. 60, will bring 
it to 480 cubits, which, reckoning at two feet to a 
cubit, will amount to 960 feet; but, according to the 
length of that meafure, as others reckon it, via* at two 
feet and an half, it will amount to laoo feet ; a pro* 
diffious height this from the ground, and fuch ap 
might well make Jofephus fay, that the very deOgn of 
it was fufiBcient to have turned the brain of any but 
Solomon. 6. Thefe ramparts, which were raiied ia 
this manner, to fill up the prodigious chafm made bjr 
the deep vaBey below, and to make the area of a fuN 
ficient breadth and length for the edifice, were 1000 
cubiu in length at the bottom, and 800 at the topt 
and the breadth of them 100 more. 7. The huge 
buttrefiea which fupported the ramparts were of the 
fame height, fquare at the top, and 50 cubits broadt 
and jutted out 150 cubiu at the bottom. 8. The 
ftonea, of which they were built, were, according to 
Jofephus, 40 cubiu long, i z thick, and 8 high, ^ 
of marble, and fo exquifitely joined, that they Teemed 
one continued piecci or rather pdliihcd rock* 9. Ac* 
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Jeftfalcm. cofdtn||^ to ttie fame Jewi(h hiflorian, there itere 

' columns of Parian marble, and twice that flumber oi 
pflaftera ; and of Aich thtcknefs, that three men could 
hardly embrace them, and their height and capitals 
proportionable^ and of the Corinthian order. But it 
is likely Jofephus hath given us thefe two laft articles 
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1453 them, we refisr thte reader to Dodors Shew tod Po« Jttn&ltn* 
$ cocke. 

On Mount Monah, on the fouth-eaftpart of the ci* 
ty, is an edifice called Solomon^/ Tempk^ fianding on or 
near the fame fpot as the ancient ; but when or by 
whom erected is uncertain. In the mid ft of it is a 



from the temple of Herod, there being nothing like Turkifli mofque, where the Jewifh fandum fan^onim 

.t -^-.j L_.i_. i._ — J t.ii _• ^. * . J, fuppofcd to have flood. The building, which Dr 

Pococke thinks muft have been formerly a Chnftiaa 
church, 18 held in the utmoft veneration by the Turks* 
The city is now under the government of a fangiac,. 
who refides in a houfe faid to have been that of Pod* 
tius Pilate, over-againft the caftlc of Antonia built by 
Herod the Great. Many of the churches ereded in 
memory of fome remarkable gofpel-tranfadion, have 
been fince converted into mofques ; into fome of which' 
money wilt ^^rocure admittance, but not into othen^ 
Both the friars and other Chridtans are kept fo poor 
by the tyranny of the government, that the chief fup. 
port and trade of the place confilis in providing ftraa* 
gers with food and other accommodations, and felling 
them beads, relics, and other trinkets, for which they 
are obliged to pay confiderabie fums to the fangriac, as 
well as to his officers ; and thofe are feldom fo wcU* 
contented with their ufual duties, but they frequently 
extort fome freih ones, efpecially from the Frandfcans^. 
whofe convent is the common receptacle for all piL* 
grims, and for which they have confiderabie allowan* 
ces from the pope,, and other crowned heads, befide«> 
the prefents which (Irangers generally make them at 
their departure. The moft remarkable antiquities in 
the neighbourhood' of Jerufalem are, i. The pools of 
Bethefda and Gihon ; the former 1 20 paces long, 40 
broad, and at lead eight deejp, but now without wa- 
ter; and tho old arches, which it ft ill difcovers^it the 
weft end, are quite dammed up: the other, which i« 
about a quarter of a mile without Bethlehemrgate, ia 
a very ftately relic, ic6 paces long, and 60 bioad^ 
L'ned with a wall and plafter, and ftifl well ftored with, 
water. 2. The tomb of the Virgin Mary, in the val* 
ley of Jehofhaphat, into which one defccnds by a mag* 
nificent flight of 47 fteps. On the right hand as one 
goes down, is alfo the fepulchre of St Ann the mo* 
ther, and on the left that of Jofeph the huftMiod, of 
the* virgin-mother: fome add likewife that of Jehoia- 
kim her father. In all thefe areeredcd altars for priefta 
of all forts to fay mafs, and the whole is cut into the 
folid rock. 3. The tomb of king Jehofhaphat, cut 



them mentioned by the facred hiftorians, but a great 
deal about the prodigious cedars of Lebanon ufedjn 
that noble edifice, the excellent workmanfhip of them 
adafned to their feveral ends and defigns, tofrether 
with their {Gildings and other curious ornaments. The 
only thin^ more we (hall venture to add is, what is 
affirmed in Scripture, that all the materials of this 
ftiipendous fisbric were finilhed and adapted to their 
fcvcral ends before they were brought to Jerufalem, 
that is, the ftones in their quarries, and the cedars 
in Lebanon ; fo that there was no noife of ax, ham- 
mer, or any tool, heard in the rearini? of it. 

At prefent Jerufalem is called by the Turks Cud- 
fembaric^ and Coudjhtriff; and is reduced to a poor 
thinly inhabited town, about three miles in circumfe- 
rence, fituated on a rocky mountain, furrounded on 
all fides, except the north, with fteep afcents and deep 
iralleys; and thefe again environed with other hills, 
at fome diftance from them In the neighbourhood 
of the city there grow fome corn, vines, dives, &c. 
The ftately church erefted by the emprefs Helena, on 
mount Calvary, is ftill ftanding. It is called the church 
9f the fepudchn $ and is kept in good repair by the 
genht>os offinings of a conftant concourfe of pil- 
grims, who annually refort to it, as well as by the 
contributions of feveral Cbriftian princes* The walls 
of this church are of ftone, and the roof of cedar ; the 
eaft end inclofes Mount Calvary, and the weft the holy 
fepulchre : the former is covered with a noble cupola, 
open at top, and fupported by. 16 maffive columns. 
Over the high altar, at the eaft end. is another ftately 
dome. The nave of the church conftitutes the choir ; 
and in the infide ifles are fliown the places where the 
moft remarkable circumftances of our Saviour's paf* 
fion were tranfa6ted, together with the tombs of God- 
frev and Baldwin, the two firft Cbriftian kings of Je- 
rufalem. In the chapel of the crucifixion is ftiown 
the very hole in the rock in which the crofs is faid to 
have been fixed. The altar in this chapel hath three 
crofTes on it ; and is richly adorned, particularly with 
four lamps of immenfe .value that hang before it, and 



are kept conftantly burning. At the weft end -is that likewife into the rock, and divided into feveral apart 
.r.v r It t^. t^ . i,_ . .1 , r ^ t- xntJiXA\ iu ouc of whi'ch I's his tombf which is adorned' 

with a ftately portico and entablature over it. 4. That 
commonly called AhfaloiiCt fiUar or fiact^ as being ge- 
nerally fuppofed to be that which he is faid to have- 
ereded in his life- time to perpetuate hia memory, aa 
he had no male-iftue. The place, however, both with*- 
in and without, hath more the refemblance of a itr 
pulchre than any, thing elfe: though we do not read 
that he was buried tliere, neither do the people here 
affirm that he was. There is a great heap of ftones < 
about it, which is continually increafing ; the fuperili* 
tious Jews and Turks always throwing fome as they 
pafs, in token of their abhorrence of Abfalom's un- 
natural rebellion againft fo good and holy a parent*. 
The ftruAure itfelf is about 20 cubits fqoare, and 60. 
high,, rifing in a lofty fquare, adorned below with four 

colttmaa« 



of the fepulchre, which is Hewn in that form out of 
the folid rock, and hath a fmall dome fupported by 
pillars of porphyry. The cloifter round the fepulchre 
is divided into fundry chapels, appropriated to the fe- 
veral forts of Chriftians who refide there ; as Greeks, 
Armenians, Maronites, Jacobites, Copts, Abyffines, 
Georc^ians, 8cc. and on the north* weft fide of h are 
the apartments of the Latins, who have the care of 
the church, and are forced to rc'ide conftantly in it ; 
the Turks keeping the keys of it, and not fuiFcring 
any of them to go out, hut obliging them to re- 
ceive t^cir provifions in at a wicket At Eafter fhtre 
are fome grand cercm-'^*^ performed in the church,. 
vepre&nting oOr Lo-^:*^ ..lifion. crucifixion, death, 
and refurrc^llon, at v.', Mi a vaft concourfe of pil- 
grima commonly aflift. For a particular account of 
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J«rufa]em columnB of the Ionic order, with their capitaU, enta- 
blatures, &c. to each front. From the height of 20 
to 40 cubits, it IB fomewhat lefs, and quite plain, ex- 
ccpting a fmall fillet at the upper end ; and from 40 to 
the top it changes into a round, which grows gradual- 
ly into a point, the whole cut out of the folid rock. 
Thei-e is a room within, confiderably higher than the 
level of the ground without, on the (ides of which are 
niche^, probably to receive coffins, 5. A little eaft- 
ward of this is that called the tomb of Zechariabj the 
fon of Barachiah, whom the Jews flew between the 
temple and the altar, as is commonly fuppofed. This 
fabric is all cut out of the natural rock, 1 8 feet high, 
and as many fquare ; and adorned with Ionic columns 
on each front, cut out likewife of the fame rock, and 
fupporting a cornice. The whole ends in a pointed 
top, like a diamond. But the moft curious, grand, 
and elaborate pieces, in this kind, are the grotts with- 
out the walls of Jerufalcm, fly led the royal Jepulchres ; 
but of what kings is not agreed on. They confift of 
a great number of apartments, fome of them fpacious, 
all cut out of the folid marble rock ; and may juftly 
be pronounced a royal work, and one of the moft 
noble, furprifing, and magnificent. For a particular 
account of them we muft refer the reader, for want of 
room, to Pococke*s Travels. In the neighbourhood 
of Jerufalem is a fpot of ground, about 30 yards long 
and 15 broad, now the burying-place of the Arme- 
nians, which is (hown as the Aceldama, or Field of 
Blood, formerly the Potter's Field, and fince flyled 
Campo San30f or the Holy Fields purchafed with the 
price of Judas's treafon, Jor the burial of ftrangers. Xt 
is walled round, to prevent theTurks abufing the bones 
. of Chriilians ; and one half of it is taken up by a 
building in the nature of a charnel houfe. Befides the 
above, a great many other antiquities in the city and 
its environs are (hown to^ftrangers; there being fcarce 
any place or tranfadion mentioned either in the Old or 
New Teftament, but they fhow the very fpot of grroond 
where the one flood, and the other was done; not on- 
ly here, but all over Judza. 

J£SI, an ancient town of Italy, in the territory of 
the church, and in the marca or march of Ancona, 
with a bifhop's fee. It is feated on a mountain, near 
a river -of the fame name, in £. Long. 12. 20. N. Lat. 
43. 50. 

JESSO, Jedso, or Tadfo^ a large ifland of Afia 
to the north of Niphon, and faid to be governed by a 
prince tributary to the empire of Japan ; but is very 
little known to the Europeans, fo that nothing can be 
faid with certainty concerning it. 

JESSES, ribbons that hang down from garlands 
or crowns in falconry ; alfo (hort ftraps of leather fa- 
ilened to the hawk's legs, and fo to vervels. 

JESTING, or concife w/V, as diflinguifhed from^ 
continued wit or humour, lies either in the thought, 
or the lauguage, or both. In the firft cafe it does 
not depend upon any particular words or turn of the 
exprtfllon. But the greateil fund of jefts lies in the 
language, i. e, in tropes or verbal figures ; thofe 
afforded by tropes. confift in the metaphorical fenfe of 
the words, and thofe of verbal figures principally turn 
upon a double fenfe of the fame word, or a fimilitude of 
Xound in different words. The third kind of jokes, which 
lie both in the fenfe and language^ arife from figures of 
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fentencep, where the figure itfelf coafifb in the fenfey Jefalu. 
but the wit turns upon the choice of the words. '' v -^ 

JESUITS, or the Society o/* Jesus ; a famous reli- 
gious order of the Romifh church, founded by Ignaiius , 
Loyola. See Ignatius. — The plan which this fana- Foundadoi 
tic formed of its conftitution and laws was fuggeftcd, of the or* 
as he gave out, and aa his followers flill teach, by the^^* 
immediate infpiration of heaven. But notwithftand- 
ing this high pretenfion, his defign met at firfl with 
violent oppofition. The pope, to whom Loyola had 
applied for the fan&ion of his authority to confirm the 
inltitution, referred his petition to a committee of car- 
dinals. They reprefented the eflablifhrneat to be un- 
neceffary as well as dangerous, and Paul refufed to 
grant his approbation of it. At laft, Loyola removed 
all liis fcruples by an offer which it was impoflible for 
any pope to refiil. He propofed, that befides the 
three vows of poverty, or chaftity, and of monaflic 
obedience, which are common to all the orders of re- 
gulars, the member^ of his fociety (hould take a fourth 
vow of obedience to the pope, binding themfelves to 
go whitherfoever he (hould command for the fervice 
of religion, and without requiring any thing from the 
holy^fee for their fupport. At a time when the papal 
authority had received fuch a (hock by the revolt of fo 
many nations from the Romi(h church ; at a time when 
every part of the popifh fyftem was attacked with fo 
much violence and fiiccefs, the acquifitibn of a body ^ 
of men, thus peculiarly devoted to the fee of Rome, Confirmed 
and whom it might fet in oppofition to all its enemies, bjr the 
was an objedi of the higheft confequence. Pau* in- P^P*' *?1 
ftantly perceiving this, confirmed the infliiution of the j^^yci. 
Jefuits by his bull, granted the mod ample privileges 
to the members of the fociety, and appointed Loyola 
to be the firft general of the order. The event hath 
full juftified Paul's difcemment, in ]expeding fuch be- 
neficial coofequences to the fee of Rome from this in- 
(litution. In lefs than half a century, the fociety ob- 
tained eftablifhments in every country that adhered to 
the Roman catholic church : its power and wealth in- 
creafed amazingly ; the number of its members became 
great ; their <:harader as well as accomplishments 
were<fiiU greater ; and the Jefuits were celebrated by 
the friends and dreaded by the enemies of the Ro- 
mifh faith as thcmoft, able and enterprifing order in 
the church. 

The conflitution and laws of the fociety were per- 
feded by Laynez and Aquaviva, the two generals who 
fucceeded Loyola, men far fuperior to their mafler in 
abilities and in the fcience of government. They 
framed that fyllem of profound and artful policy which 
diftinguifhes the order. The large infufion of fanati- 
cifm mingled with its regulation fhoiild be imputed to 
Loyola its founder. Many circumflances concurred 
in giving a peculiarity of charader to the order of 
Jefuits, and in forming the members of it not only to 
take greater part in the affairs of the world than any 
other body of monks, but to acquire fuperior influence 
in the condud of them. 

The primary object of almoft all the monaftic orders -. ^^1,1^^ 
is to feparate men from the world, and from any con- ^f ^ or^ 
cem in its affairs. In the folitude and filence of thedcrfiDga- 
cloifler, the monk is called to work out his own fal- 1^*^ 
vation by dxtraordinaty ads of mortification and pie- 
ty. He is dead to the world, and ought not to mingle 
6 in 
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jffiiiii. In tts tnnftAipns, He can l>e of no benefit to man- 
^ V ' kind but by his example and by hiv prayers. On the 
contnnryt the Jcfuits are taught to confider themfelves 
as formed for adion. They are chofen foldicrs, bound 
to exert themfeWet cpntinually in the fervice of God, 
and of the pope bis vicar on earth. Whatever tends 
to inftrud the ignorant, whatever can be of ufe to re- 
daim or to oppofe the enemies of the holy fee, is their 
proper obje^. That they may have full leifure for 
this adive fervice, they aie totally exempted from 
thofe fundions the performance of which is the chief 
bnfinefs of other monks. They appear in no procef- 
fions; they pradiife no rigorous aufterities ; they do 
not confume one half of their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices : but they are required to attend to 
aS the tranfa^ions of the world, on account of the 
influence which thefe may have upon religion ; they 
are dire6ied to ftudy the difpofitions of perfons in 
high rank, and to cultivate their friendlhip ; and by 
the very conftitution as well ai genius of the order, a 
fpirit of ^€tion and intrigue is infufed into all its 
. members. 
Peailiari- As the objeA of thp fociety of Jefuits differed from 
lieimtu ^hat of the other monai)ic orders, the dlverfity was 
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no lefs in the form of its goverment. The other or- 
ders are to be confidered as voluntary aflbciations, in 
which whatever affc^s the whole body is regulated by 
the common fuffrage of all its members. The execu- 
tive power is veiled in the perfons placed at the head 
of each convent or of the whole fociety ; the legifla- 
tive authority relides in the community. Affairs of 
moment, relating to particular convents, are determi- 
ned in conventual chapters ; fuch as refped the whole 
'order are confidered in general congregations. But 
Loyola, full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which 
he had derived from his military profeflion, appointed 
that the government of his order fhogld be purely mo- 
narchical. A general, chofen for life by deputies from 
the feveral provinces, pofreffed power that was fuprcme 
and independent, extending to every perfon and to 
every cafe. He, by his fole authority, nominated 
provincials, re6tQr8, and every other officer employed 
in the goyernment of the fociety, and could remove 
them at pleafure. In him was vefted the fovereign 
adminiftration of the revenues and funds of the order. 
Every member belonging to it was at his difpofal ; 
xnd by his uncontrollable mandate he could iropofe on 
them any tafk, or employ them in what fervice foever 
he pleafed. To his commands they were required to 
yield not only outward obedience, but to refign up to 
him the inclinations of their own wills and the fenti- 
inents of their own underftandings. They were to 
liflen to his injundions as if they had been uttered by 
Chrift himfelf Under his diredion they were to be 
mere paffive inftruments, like clay in the hands of the 
potter, or like dead carcafes incapable of refiftance* 
'Such a fingular form of policy could not fail to imprefs 
its chara6ler on all the members of the order, and to 
^ive a peculiar force to all its operations. There is 
not, in the annals of mankind, any example of fuch 
a perfed dcfpotifm, exercifed not over monks fhut up 
in the cells of a convent, but over men difperfed among 
all the nations of the earth. 

As the conditutions of th^ order vcft in the general 
fuch abfolute dominion orci all its membcrfi they care- 
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fully provide for his being perfedly informed with t^- JfeAiits. 
fpeft to the .charaAer and abilitief of his fubjefts. " ' w. "^ 
Every novice who offers himfelf as a candidate ibr eoi- 
tenng into the order, is obliged to manifeil his con- 
fcience to the fupenor, or a perfon appointed by him } 
and is required to confefs not only his fins and defe6is« 
but to diicover the inclinations, the paffions, and the 
beat of his foul. This manifeAation muft be renewed 
every fix months. The fociety, not fatisfied with pe- 
netrating in. this manner into the innermofl receffes of 
the heart, directs each member to obferve the words 
and ad ions of the novices : they are conflituted fpiea 
upon their condud, and are bound to difclofe every 
thing of importance concerning them to the fuperior. 
In order that this fcrutiny into their charader may be 
as cpmplete as poffible, a long noviciate muft expire* 
during which they pafs through the feveral gradations 
of ranks in the fociety ; and they mufl have attained 
the full age of thirty-three years before they can be 
admitted to take the final vows, by which theybecome 
profeffed members. By thefe various methods, the fupe- 
riors, under whofe immediate infpedion the novices are 
placed, acquire a thorough knowledge of their difpo- 
fitions and talents. In order that the general, who is 
the foul that animates and moves the whole fociety, 
may have under his eye every thing neceffary to inform 
or dired him, the provincials and heads of the feveral 
houfes are obliged to tranfmit to him regular and fre- 
quent reports concerning the membere under their in- 
fpedion. In thefe they defcend into minute details 
with refped to the charader of each perfon, his abi- 
lities natural or acquired, his temper, his experience 
in affairs, and the particular department for which he 
is heft fitted. Thefe reports, when digefled and ar- 
ranged, are entered into regifters kept of purpofe, that 
the general may, at one comprehenfive view, furvey 
the ftate of the fociety in every comer of the earth ; 
obferve the qualifications and talents of its members ; 
and thus choofe, with perfed information, the infiru- 
ments which his abfolute power can employ in any fer« 
vice for which he thinks meet to defUne them. ^ 

As it was the profeffed intention of the order of Progrcftaf 
Jefuits to labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the ^wer 
the falvacion of men, this engaged them of courfe in *"** *"? 1*. 
many adive fundions. From their firft inftitution, ^f^^p, 
they confidered the education of youth as their pecuh'ar 
province ; they aimed at being fpiritual guides and 
confeffors i they preached frequently in order to in- 
ftrud the people ; they fet out as miifionaries to con- 
vert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the inftitu- 
tion, aa well as the fingularity of its objeds, procured 
the order many admirers and patrons* The governors 
of the fociety had the addrefs to avail thtmfelves of 
every circumflance in its favour ; and in a fhort time 
the number as well as influence of its members in- 
creafed wonderfully. Before the expiration of the 
fixteenth century, the Jefuits had obtained the chief 
diredion of the education of youth in every catholic 
country in Europe. They had become the confeffora 
of almofl all its roonarchs ; a fundion of no fmall im* 
portance in any reign, but, under a weak prince, fu- 
perior even to that of minifler. They were the fpi- 
ritual guides of almoil every perfon eminent for rank 
or power. They jpoffeffed the highefl degree of con- 
fidence and intereft with the papal court| aa the moft 
(^ sealoua 
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JeTuits. zealous and able champions for its authorityi The 
*''^''>r^^ advantages which an adive and enterpriiing body of 
men might derive from all thefe circumftances are ob- 
vious. They formed the minds of men in their youth. 
They retained an afcendant over them in their advan- 
ced years. They pofftlfed, at different periods, the 
dirtdion af the moft confiderable courts in Europe. 
They mingled in all affairs. They took part in every 
intrigue and revolution. The general, by means of 
the extenfive intelligence which he received, could re- 
gulate the operations of the order v^ith the moft per- 
ft&. difcernment ; and, by means of his abfolute power, 
could carry them on wiih the utmofl vigour and 
effed. 

Together with the power of the order, its wealth 
continued to incieafe. Various expedients were devi- 
fed for eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. 
The order acquired ample pofTefEons in every catholic 
country ; and by the number as well as magnificence 
of its public buildings, together with the value of its 
property, moveable or real, it vied with the moft opu 
lent of the monaftic fraternities. Befides the fources 
of wealth common to all the regular clergy, the Je- 
fuilR pofTeflfed one which was peculiar to themfelves. 
Uiidi-r prttext of promoting the fuccefs of their mit- 
fions, and of facilitating the fuppori of their milHona- 
rios, they obtained a fpecial licence from the court of 
Rome to trade with the nations which they laboured 
to convert. In confequcnce of this, they engaged in 
an exttnfive and lucrative commerce both in the Eaft 
and Weft Indies. They opened warehoufes in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, in which they vended their com- 
modities. Not fatisfied with trade alone, they imi- 
tated the example of other commercial focieties, and 
aimed at obtaining fettlements. They acquired pof 
feflion accordingly of a large and fertile province in 
the fouthern continent of America, and reigned as 
g fovercigns over fome hundred thoufand fubjeAs. 
l^emicinuii Unhappily for mankind, the vaft influence which 
€fr«jcl»of the order of Jefuits acquired by all thefe different 
thefe n ci- means, has been often exerted with the moft pernicious 
viilbciety. ^g^^^ g^^h was the tendency of that difcipline ob- 
ferved by the fociety in forming its members, and fuch 
the fundamental maxims in its conftitution, that every 
Jefuit was taught to regard the intereft of the order 
as the capital objeft to which every confideration was 
to be facrificed. This fpirit of attachment to their or- 
der, the moft' ardent perhaps that ever influenced any 
body of men, is the charaderiftic principle of the Je- 
fuits, and ferves as a key to the genius of their policy 
as well as the peculiarities in their fentimenta and con- 
dud. 

Afi it was for the honour and advantage of the fo- 
ciety that its members fhould poffefs an afcendant over 
perfons in high rank or of great power; the defire of 
acquiring and prefcrving fuch a diredion of their con- 
du6i with greater focility, has led the Jefuits to pro- 
pagate a fyilem of relaxed and pliant morality, which 
accommodates itfelf to the paftions of men, which 
juftifits their vices, which tolerates their imperfec- 
tions, which authorifes almoft every adion that the- 
moft audacious or crafty politician would wifh to per- 
petrate. 

As the profperity of the order was intimately con- 
BcAed with tlie prefervation of the papal authority. 
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the Jefuits, influenced by the fame principle of at- Jcfuitt 
tachment f the interefts of their fociety, have been — v*^ 
the moft zealous patrons of thofe do^irines which 
tend to exalt ecclefiaftical power on the ruins of civil 
government. They have attributed to the court of 
Rome a jurifdidion as extenfive and abfulute as was 
claimed by the moft prefumptuous pontiffs in the dark 
ages. They have contended for the entire independ- 
ence of ecclefiaftics on the civil magiftrates. They 
have publifhed fuch tenets concerning the duty of op- 
pofmg princes who were enemies of the Catholic faith, 
as countenanced the muft atrocious crimes, and tended 
to diffolve all the ties which connedt fubjeds with their 
rulers. 

As the order derived both reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it ftood forth in defence of 
the Romifh church againft the attacks of the reform- 
ers, its members, proud of this diftind;ion, have con- 
ildered it as their peculiar fundion to combat the 
opinions and to check the progrefs of the Proteftants. 
I'hey have made ufe of every art, and have employed 
every weapon againft them. They have fet them- 
felves in oppofition to every gentle or tolerating mea- 
iute m their favour. They have inceffantly ftirred up 
againft them all the rage of ecch^fiaftical and civil per- 
fecution. 

Monks of other denominations have indeed ventu- 
red to teach the fame pernicious do^rines, and have 
held opinions equally inconfiftent with the order and 
happinefs of civil fociety. But they, from reafons. 
which are obvious, have either delivered fuch opinions 
with greater refcrve, or have propagated them with 
lefs fuccefs. Whoever recol]e6is the events which have 
happened in Europe during two centuries, will find 
that the Jefuits may juftly be confidered as refponfible 
for moft of the pernicious effefis arifing from that 
corrupt and dangerous cafuiftry, from thofe extrava- 
gant tenets concerning ecclefiaftical power, and from 
that intolerant ipirit, which have been the difgrace of 
the church of Rome throughout that pericxl, and 
which have brought fo nmny calamities upon civil fo- 
ciety. ^ 

But, amidft many bad confequences flowing from Some ad- 
the inftituti6n of this order, mankind, it muft be ac- vantagJ«r^ 
knowiedged, have derived from it fome confiderable ["^^"^V 
advantages. As the Jefuits made the education of J.ft^Jtioo 
youth one of their capital obje^is, and as their firft of rha 
attempts to cftablifh colleges for the reception of flu- ^^^^' 
dents were violently oppofcd by the univerfities in dif- 
ferent countries, it became neceffary for them, as the 
moft effe^ual method of acquiring the public favour, 
to furpafs their rivals in fcience and induflry. This 
prompted them to cultivate the ftudy of ancient lite- 
rature with extraordinary ardour. This piit them up- 
on various methods for facilitating the inftruftion of 
youth ; and, by the improvements which they made 
in it, they have contributed Co much towards the pro- 
grefs of polite learning) that on this account they have 
merited well of fociety^ Nor has the order of Jefuits 
been fuccefsful only in teaching the eleovents of lite- 
rature ; it has produced likewife eminent mafters in 
many branches of fcience, and can alone boaft of a 
greater number of ingenious authors than all the other 
religious fraternities taken together. 

But it is in the new world that the Jefuite-have exk- 
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JdUti. hibit^ the moft wonderful difplay of their abilities^ ra^er from the neighbouring governmentt, they did 

■■ ¥" and have contributed moft effeduaUy to the benefit of not permit him to have any converfation with their 

the human fpecies. The conquerors of that unfortu- fubjeds ; and no Indian was allowed even to enter the 

nate quarter of the globe had nothing in view but to houfe where thefe ftrangers redded unlefs in the pre- 

plunder, to enflave» uid to exterminate its inhabitants, fence of a Jefuit. In order to render any commani<* 

' Xhe Jefuita alone have made humanity the oh]t€t of cation between them as difficult as poffible, they in-> 



Jefnttik 



ffttVntfnt their fettling there. About the beginning of the laft 
mPtfa- century, they obtained admiflion into the fertile pro- 
V^7' vince of Paraguay, which ftretches acrofs the fouth- 
cm continent of America, firom the bottom of the 
mountains of Potofi to the confines of the Spaniih 
and Portuguefe fettlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found thtf inhabitants in a ftate 
little different from that which takes place among men 
when they firft begin to unite together ; ftiangers to 



duftrioufly avoided giving the Indians any knowledge 
of the Spani(h or of any other European language ; 
bat encouraged the different tribes which they had 
civiHzed to acquire a certain dialed^ of the Indian 
Aongue, and laboured to make that the univerfal lan- 
guage throughout their dominions. As all thefe pre* 
cautions, without military force, would have been in- 
fufficient to have rendered their empire fecure and per- 

^ ^ . ^ manent, they inftruded their fubjeds in the European 

the arts» fubfifting precarioufly by huntinor or fifhing, arts of war. Thty formed them into bodies of cavalry 



and hardly acquainted with the firft principles of fub- 
ordination and government. The Jefuits fet them- 
felvcs to inftru6i and to civilize thefe favages. They 
taught them to cultivate the ground, to rear tame ani- 
mals, and to build houfes. They brought them to 
live together in villages. They trained them to arts 
and manufadures. They made them tafte the fweets 
of fociety, and accuftomed them to the bleffings of fe- 
curity and order. Thefe people became the fubje6U 
of their benefa^iors, who have governed them with a 
tender attention^ refembling that with which a father 
direds hia children. Refpeded and beloved almoft to 
adoration, a few Jefuits prefided over fome hundred 
thoufand Indians. They maintained a perfed equa- 
lity among aU the members of the community. Each 
of them was obliged to labour, not for himfelf alone, 
but for the public. The produce of their fields, to- 
gether with the fruits of their induftry of every fpe- 
cies, were depofited in common ftorehoufes, from which 
each individual received every thin^ neceffary for the 
fupply of his wants. By this inftitution, almoft aU 
the paifions which difturb the peace of fociety, and 
render the members of it unhappy, were extinguifhed. 
A few magiftrates, chofen by the Indians themfelves, 
watched over the public tranquillity, and fecured obe- 
dience to the laws. The fanguinary punifhments fre- 
quent under other governments were unknown. An 
admonition from a Jefuit, a (light mark of infamy, or, 
on fome fingular occafion, a few ladies with a whip, 
were fufficient to maintain good order among thefe in- 
nocent and happy people. 

But even in this meritorious effort of the Jefuits 
for the good of noankind, the genius and fpirit of 
their order have mingled and are difcernible. They 
. plainly aimed at eftablifhing in Paraguay an indepen- 
dent empire, fubjcd to the fociety alone, and which, 
by the fuperior excellence of its confticution and po- 
lice, could fcarcely have failed to extend its dominion 
over all the fouthern continent of America. With 
this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portu- 
guefe in the adjacent fettlements from acquiring any 
dangerous influence over the people within the Umits 
of the province fubje6l to the fociety, the Jefuits en- 
deavoured to infpire the Indians with hatred and con- 
tempt of thefe nations. They cut off all intercourfe 
between their fubjeds and the Spaniih or Portuguefe 
fettlements. They prohibited any private trader of 
either nation from entering their territories. When 
■their were obliiged to admit any pcrfon in a public cha- 



and infantry, completely armed and regularly difcipli- 
ned. They provided a great train of artillery, as well 
as magazines ftored with all the implements of war. 
Thus they eftabliflied an army fo numerous and well- 
appointed, as to be formidable in a country where a 
few fickly and ill-difciplined battalions compofed all 
the military force kept on foot by the Spaniards or 
Portuguefe. ,i 

Such were the laws, the policy, and the genius of Downfal 
this formidable order ; of which, however, a perfcd?^^^ **'***' 
knowledge has only been attainable of late. Europe *° ^""*P** 
had obferved, for two centuries, the ambitioii and 
power of the order. But while it felt many fatal ef- 
feds of thefe, it could not fully difcern the caufes to 
which they were to be imputed. It was unacquainted 
with many of the fingular regulations in the political 
conftitution or government of the Jefuits, which form- 
ed the enterprifing fpirit of intrigue that didinguifh-.^ 
ed its members, and elevated the body itfelf to fuch a 
height of power. It was a fundamental maxim with 
the Jefuits, from their firft inftitution, not to publifh 
the rules of their order. Thefe they kept concealed 
as an impenetrable myftery. They nevei: communi- 
cated them to ftrangers, nor even to the greater part 
of their own members. They refufed to produce them 
when required by courts of juftice } and, l^y a ftraiige 
folecifm in policy, the ciVil power in different couottics 
authorifed or connived at the eftablifhmuit of an order 
of men, whofe conftitution and laws were concealed 
with a folicitude which alone was a good reafon for 
having excluded them. During the profecutions late- 
ly carried on againft them in Portugal and France, 
the Jefuits have been fo inconfiderate as to produce 
the myfterious volumes of thtir inftitute. By the aid 
of thefe authentic records, the principles of their go- 
vernment may be delineated, and the fources of their 
power inveftigated with a degree of certainty and 
prccifion which, previous to that event, it was impof- 
fible to attain. 

The pernicious eff(-6^s, however, of the fpirit and 
conftitution of this order, rendered it early obnoxious 
to fome of the principal powers in Europe, and gra- 
dually brought on its downfaL The emperor Charles V. 
faw it expedient to check its progrefs in his domi- 
nions ; it was expelled England, by piodaination 
2 James I. in 1604; Venice, in 1606; Portugal, in 
1759; France, in 1764; Spain and Sicily, in 1767 ; 
and totally fuppreffed and abolifked by the late Pope 
Clement XIV. in 1773. 

<^2 JE- 
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account there given being, bovireveri fomewhat 
defe^ive and rndtllin^ in regard both to the enume- 
ration of the fpecies and th« botanical diftindions, it 
has been thought proper to fupply thofe defers in 
this place by the following more particular defcriptione 
and additional notices concerning an article of fo great 
importance in the materia medica. 

*• i. Cinchona oppicinalts (Quinquina Condom. 
A{ia GalUc. i7.^8)» PskuriAN-BARK Tree. The cha- 
riidcrs are as follows. * 

** Cal. Perianthium monophyllum, fuperum, quinque- 
fidHmy minimum, perfiftens. Cor. monopetala, infundi- 
buirformis ; tubus cylindricus, longus ; limbus patulus, 
^uinquifidus,. acutus. Siam. Filamenta quinque, mini- 
ma ; anthers oblongs, I'ntra faucem corollae. 'Pi/t. Ger- 
inen fubrotundum, inferum ; ilylus longitudine coroUac* 
ftigma craiHufculum, oblongum, Hmplex. Per. Capfula 
fubrotunda ; calyce coronata, bilocularis, a bafi verfoft 
apicem bifariam dehifcendv Sem. plurima, oblonga, 
ComprefTa, marginata. Obferv. Flos interdiim demit 
quintam partem numeri in fingulis partibus.'' 

In Vol. XL. of the Phil. Tranf. p. 8i. 1^446. 
there is an account of the Jefutts-bark tree of Peru 
by Mr William Arrot.— M. dc la Condamine after- 
'wards g^ve a more particular and fcientific account of 
this tree : flnce which fpecimens of the fructification 
have been fent to Europe ; and Dr Pnlteney has given 
an excellent figure in his inaugural differtation De 
Cortice Peruvtanoin 17649 from which oiir figufe ia 
copied. 

The properties and preparations of the Peruvian bark 
bave been already fufficiently detailed under the article 
Cinchona. We (hall here add the following notice of 
a new preparation of this bark recommended by M. 
LuneL He dire As to " boil fix grliins of fait of tarUr 
with an ounce of bark in a pint of water ; and, after 
filtering the decodion, another pint of water is to be 
boiled with the fame quantity of fait and the remain- 
ing bark. In this way no bitternefs remains ; at the 
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woody % that ftom the Kmb^ uid tti6c», when Ay, bretkl 
fliort off, ttnd povtrders eafier than the Peruvian bariu 
The Jefuits bark of Janiaica it one of the moft agree- ^ 
Hble bitters ; and infufed in wine or fpirits with a Kttle 
lemon- peel, make* a rich and elegant tindur^. 

In the north fide of Jamaica, where this bark is prt>- 
daced in the gteateft pcrfedion, it is held in high 
eftecfti, and anfwers every pnrpofe of the Jefuits banb 
It fits eafy on the flomach, and never occafiona vo- 
mitiag nor naufea, but checks them in remitting fe» 
vers, or where the ftomach is weak or difordered. 

3. Ci N c H ON A TxifLORA .* *' Foltis oppofitis, ovatis, a- 
cmis, integerfimis,petiokti8 ;/7(»n^tf/ tnbus, axiUaribua.*^ 

The leaves are like the Cinchona Caribsea,^ but lavgei^ 
The flowers three in number from the axilise of the 
leaves, and of a fine red colour. The laciniae are refie^* 
ed. The feed-vefftls *e larger than any of the odief 
fpecies we have yctfcen. 

Mr Roberts difcovered this bark rree about the year 
1781, but found it no where elfe than in that diftri^ 
of Jamaica called Mancb'umeJ. It grows by the fide 
of a fmall rapid river near the Bath, and is about 35 feet 
high, but not thick tn proportion. 

Towards the bottom of the trunk the bark is tou^ 
Itnd furrowed ; but higher up it is fmooth, and' has 



much the appearance of the Peruvian bark. .It is thin- 
ner, m6re fibrous, and redder, than either the Peruvian 
t>r the Jamaica bark already mentioned. When pow^ 
dered, it is of a cinnamon colour, inclining more to r^d. 
The tafte is mufty, bitter, and aUringent. It yields its 
qualities either infufed in wine or fpirits, but witk 
fome difficulty to Cold rnfufion by water. 

Trials have been made with this bark in the -cure dF 
fevers, and in feveral with fuccefs. But few people 
could bear more than to grains, and even that quantity 
fometimes occafioned fo diftreffing a ficknefs and nao* 
fea that its exhibition has been in genefal left o£F. 

4. CrNCHONA FE^ftiBVNDA^ (Phil. Tranf. voL lxxhr» 
tab. 19. page 452.), St Lac fj- Bark Tree. «« Cin- 

,..g „. J , _, chona ^oftftw panniculatis, glabris ; hciniis linearibus, 

&me time that the Hrength of the bark appears to be tubo ^ longioribus ;. ftaminis exfertts } faisu dlipticifp 

completely exhaufted, as alcohol only extraded two glabris.'^ 

grains of refin from it.** ' 

2. Cinchona. Caribjea fen jAMAicsifSts. Of this 

bark Dr Wright has given an accurate defcription 

wTth an elegant engraving in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvii. 

D. C04 • from which we (hall extra£k the botanic charaders ru vian bark. 
K^ V t».i. •/!.•. r- -.1.^- r :^- "ru;- k«-i 



The fpeciinen of thw bark we have examined y 
externally fmooth ; ft was thin, and very fibrous. Ita^ 
ufte ^as a motl naufeous bitter, that lafted long in the 
mouth; its aftringent quality was more than thePe-^ 



fo astodiilinguifh it from other fpecies. 

" Fol ovata, integerrima, acuta, enervia, oppofita.. 
Flon fingukres, axitlares. Col. Perianthium monophyl* 
lum^quinquefiduro, minimum, perfi Aens, caropahulatum, 
obfolctilfimi, qui: quedentatum. Cor. monopetala, infun- 
dibuliformis; tubus cylindraceus, longiffimus ; limbUs 
quinquepartitus, tubo squalis ; laciniis ovatis, oblongis, 
Kflexist quandoque- pendulis. Stam. Filamenta quin- 
que, filifofmia, ereda e medio tubi, longitudine co- 
rolls ; antherae longiffimse, obtufa?, ereAss fupra bafin 
exteriorem, affixae in fauce coroUae. (7tf)yi bipartibilis> 
in duas partes diflcpimento paralldo, latere interiore de- 
hifcens. Sem. plUrtma, comprefia, marginata, oblonga.^ 

Dr Wright at firft found this tree of a fmall fixe; 
fince which he difcovered it 50 feet high, and of a pro- 
portional height. 

The hark fxom the larger tnink is very iSbnms and 



This bark is violently emetic when frelh; but on 
long keeping, it lofes this quahty in part only, as wy 
more than 20 grains can be ventured on,, and its le- 
petition at feveral hours diftance. 

Intermitting and remitting fevers have been cured* 
by this bark, after refifiing the ufe of the Peruvian 
bark* But it is^ probable that in thofe cafes the cui^ 
was effaced more from its cmetie powers than by its- 
tonic virtnes. At prefent, however, it has gone into- 
difufe, except perhaps in the iiknds where it grows^. 
or where the Peruvian bark has either Ailed,, or can- 
not eafily be got to hand. 

5. CiNCHOM A BRAcarcARPAi. ** FoBi^ ellipticisi rtgi« 
dis, obtafisy glabris; /Yort^K/ panniculatis, glabris; Ca^ 
fuRs ovatis, coftatis. 

Mr John Lindfay furgeon, Weftmofeland, Jamaica,, 
an Expert and diligent botamft,. difcovered this fpecies 
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It grew on the fide of a fteep of Cmchwm AniUhna and Cmehona Herbaeea; but at ao 

dcfcnptions are addedy we caa fay notbiog conccrnioflr 



about tbe year 1785c 

klU or emiaeDce nioning nrom eaft to weft» and the 

tftc was only about eight or ten feet high. 

The leaTca in a recent ftate were oval* ihining, and 
rigid s the fpng dries with grreat difficulty^ and turns 
to a rufty brown. The fpike has many white flowers, 
finilar in figure to thofe of the St Lucia bark tree. 
The feed-veflTds are larger than thofe of the Pemvian. 
The feeds are fmall snd fcaly. The trunks of this fmall 
tree are much furrowed ; the cuticle very thick \ the 
bark farther up, fmooth and brown ; that of the in- 
fide is of the colour of the Peruvian bark, but more 
fibrous. It has no aroma ; and is lefs bitter, but more 
aftringent, than the cinchona officinalis. 

Mr Lindfay has made trial of this bark in the cure 
of intcrmitttng and remitting fevers with fnccefs. He 
finds that the ftomach will bear 25 or 30 grains very 
well. He has* ufed it alfo in tin^ure and decodion, 
in various cafes of dyfpepfia, with advantage. On the 
whole, were this bark to be had in fufficient quantity, 
k promifes to be an ufeful fuccedaneum to the Peru- 
vlan bark. 

6. CiNCfioiiA AvooiriTouA: ** JP/srt^ panniculatis 
glabria ; CapfuRi oblongis pentagonis ; Foim linearibus 
lanceolatis." ( Vide AS. Btockbolm^ vol. vtii. 1 787, p. 1 1 7. 

T«b.3) . ... 

7. CiNCRoif A MoifTANM. This fpectea, which is 
a native of Guadaloupe and Martinico, was firft 
defcribed by M. Mallet, in the Joumd Je Plyjjiqut 
for March 1781, under the name of ^i^nquinm Piton ; 
and is feid to have been employed by the author %nch 
the happieft eiFeds, in intermittent fevers, even af* 
ter the Peruvian bark had failed. — It has fince been 
ficientifically defcribed, and a figure of it given, by 
M. Badier in the journal de PhjfiqM^ Feb. 1789, 
voder the name of *' Cinchona Montana ^ foliis ova- 
tis utrinque glabris, ftipulis bafi connato-vaginan- 
tibus, corymbo terminali, coroUis gkbris.'' It is 
defcribed as a very beautiful tree, growing more than 
40 feet high, and having a large regular head of 
branches with a thick foliage. The bark, when the 



them. 

1 1. A bark under the name of ANGusruaA Bask 
has lately been introduced into pradice as a fubftitute 
for the Peruvian bark. See London Medical Journal,, 
vol. X. page 154. 

This bark is of much the fame colour and thicknefs aa 
the canella aromatica, and powders very freely. It has a 
good deed of the aromatic tafte joined to bittemcfs and- 
ailringcQcy ; and has been fuppofed a true fpcdes of cin- 
chona, difSersot from the blanca or white fort mentioned 
by Mr William Arrot in Phil* Tranf. voL xl. n° 446. Mr 
Bruce, however, is faid to have pronotmced it to be the 
bark of the Btucea antidji/tnteriea; to which indeed 
the refemblance is very confiderable in its effedb. 

The Anguftura bark was fuppofed at firft to be 
the produdion of a tree growing on the coaft of A- 
firica; but is now found to come from the Spanifh 
Main. According to Experiments and Ohfervationt on^ 
the Af^u/lura bark^ by Auguftus Everard Brandc, juft 
publiAied, it is faid to excel the Peruvian bark in fome* 
of its properties, and in other difeaies to have different 
qualities. It is a powerful bitter, joined with an aro- 
ma not more pungent than the cafcariHa, having a, 
portion of pure oil which approaches in its nature to-^ 
camphor. It differs from the Peruvian bark, by pof- 
fcffing a nareotic principle ; and feems more powerfuis 
than it both as a tonic and an antifeptic. Various expe^- 
riments on the antifeptic power of different fubftances 
are related^ in which the columbo feems the leaft ef- 
ficacious, and the Anguftura bark to claim the htgheft 
rank. The following is given aa the beft mode of- 
preparing the extra6^. 

♦« The quantity of extra£k obtained by the following; 
method is fomewhat lefs than by boiling, but it ap- 
pears altogether the beft. Four ounces Qi powdered' 
Anguftura bark were put into a flannel bag of a coni- 
cal (hape :■ a fufficiency of boiling water was then.' 
poured upon it, and this repeated till the filtering li- 
quor had bttt little tafte or colour. On evaporation by 




epidermis is removed, is of a grey-brown colour, and a gentle heat, there remained 13 drains and one fcruple 
its tafte very bitter. It would feem to contain no re- of an extract, poffeffing the full flavour of the bark. 



fin, all its extra6k being foluble in water. It is how- 
ever reprefented as a very quick and powerful febri- 
fuge, as we have already noticed ; at the fame time 
that it poffe£fes an emetic and cathartic property. To 
chefe poffibly its effe6l on fever may be m part owing ; 
though whether its evacuating qualities will adroit of 
its ever becoming a good fubftitute for the c^cinalis, 
or whether it poffeffes any tonic power, remains yet 
to be determined. 

8. CtNCHONS SpiNOtA; thus defcribed in the Joup- 
nal de Phjjique for Odober 1 790 : ** Foliis minimis 
^brotundis, pedunculis uniflbris, coroUis glabrtt qua- 
drifidis tetrandris, feminibus fubemarginatis^'' It is 
a native of St Domingo. The flowers are like thofe of 
the Caribsa, but fmallerby a halE It is but a flirubby 
plant, not exceeding eight or ten feet in height. The 
leaves are fmall and very glabrous, and the branches 
terminated by a fpine. The peculiar properties of this 
bark, or its cempasative efficacy as a medicine, have not 
yet been afcertained. 

^ 10. In the Mamed dee V^ouk by M. de St Ger- 
main, we find two fpecies mentioned under the names 
i 



and which contained two drams of refinous nkatter.' 

Half a pound of bruifed Anguftura bark was put 
into a ftill with a gallon of water, and two quarts drawn ^ 
off. This diftilled water has a very Angular flavour,, 
perhaps fometbing Hke ftrong parfley water. A white 
eiiential oil fwam on the furface, but in- too fmall a? 
quantity for feparation or afcertaining its weight. This 
poffeffes the full fmell of the bark, and is acrid to the^ 
tafte, leaving a glow in the mouth like camphire. From< 
fix pounds of this bark, it is iaid, only two fcruples' 
of effential oil have been obtained by dift illation.— -The- 
tindure feems alfo an ufeful preparation, but the re- 
fin in its pure ftate appears acrid and ftimulating. 

In Mr Brande's pnidice this bark feems to have ex« 
celled the Peruvian in curing intermittents : ^r Pear-^ 
fon, however, found that it was fcarcely fuperior in any 
inftancc, and fometimes not equal ; but in low fevers,* 
and putrid ftvers, it feemed fuperior. In the headachy 
attended with fever, but arifing from the ftomach, Mr- 
Brande found it ufeful; and iadyfentery anddyfpepfia; 
it has been of great fervice. 

JESUS the Son of Simacs, a native of J^rufalem^, 
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com]>ofcd9 about 200 B. C. the book of Ecdefiafticusy 
called by the Greeks n«r«f iT^-, " replenifhed with vir- 
tue ;'' who alfo quote it under the title of the IVifdom 
of Solomon tljt fon of Siracb, His grandforii who wa8 
alfo of the fame name, and a native of Jerufalem, 
tranilated it from the Hebrew into Greek about 
I2t B. C. We have this Greek verilony but the 
Hebrew text is loft. 

Jrsus Christ, the Son of God, and Saviour of 
mankind, defcended from heaven, and took upon him 
the human nature in Judsea, towards the conclufion of 
the reign of Herod the Great, king of that country. 
The place of his birth was Bethlehem, a flourifliing 
city of Judah ; but the year in which he was born is 
not precifcly afcertatned. The moft general opinion is, 
that it happened about the year of Rome 748 or 749, 
and about 1 8 months before the death of Herod. Four 
infpired writers have tranfmitted to us an account of 
the life of Jefus Chrift. They mention particularly 
his birth, h'ntage, family, and parents ; but fay very 
little concerning his infancy and earlier youth. Herod 
being informed that the Meiliah, or king of the Jews, 
fo much fpoken of by the prophets, was now bom, 
being afraid that his kingdom ihould now be taken 
«way» contrived how to deftroy his fuppofcd rival: 
but Chrift, being carried, while very yonng> into 
Egypt, efcaped the cruelty of the tyrant ; who, being 
determined to make fure work, made a general maU 
facre of the infants about Bethlehem, from the age of 
two yea*s and under. 

After the death of Herod, our Saviour was brought 
back to Judaea ; but we are totally ignorant of what 
his employment was during the interval between his 
return thither and the time of his entering upon 
the litiniftry. We know only, that when he was but 
12 years of age, he difputed in the temple with the 
moft learned of the Jewifh dolors ; whom he furprifed 
•with his knowledge, and the anfwers he gave to their 
quetiions. After this, as the fcripture tells us, he 
continued with his parents, and was fubje^ to them, 
till he entered upc^n his miniftry. It is faid, indeed, 
though upon no fure foundation, that during this pe- 
riod he followed the trade of his father, who was a 
carpenter. In the 30th year of his age, he began hts 
public miniftry ; to which the attention of the people 
was-drawn by the preaching of John, a prophet mira- 
culoufly infpired of God to proclaim the exiftence of 
the Saviour, as now defcended upon earth, and vifible 
to the eyes of all ; and by this prophet Chrid himfelf 
was baptized in the waters of Jordan, that he might 
not, in any point, negle6k to anfwer the demands of 
the Jewifh law. 

It is not neceffary here to enter into a particular 
detail of the life and adions of Jefus Chrift. Every 
one knows, that his life was one continued fcene of 
the moft perfedl fan&ity, and the pureft and moft 
aAivc virtue ; not only without foot, but alfo beyond 
the reach of fufpicion. And it la alfo well known, 
that by miracIcR of the moft ftupendous kind, and not 
more iupendous than falutary and beneficent, he dif- 
played to the unlverfe the truth of that religion which 
he brought with him from above, and demonftrated 
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che reality of his divine commiffion in the moft illuf- 
trious manner. For the -propagation of his religion 
through the country of Judasa, our Saviour chofc 1 2 

I 
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apoftles ; whom, however, he fent out only once, and 

after their return kept them conftantly about his per- 

fon. But, beiides thefe, he chofe other 70, whom he » 
difperfed throughout the country. 

There have been many conje^ures concerning the 
reafon why the number of apoftles was fixed at 12, 
and that ot the other teachers at 70. The firft, how- 
ever, was, according to our Saviour's own words (Matt. 
xix. 28.), an allufion to the 12 tribes of Ifrael, there* 
by intimating that he was the king of thefe 12 tribes ; 
and as the number of his other meftfengers anfwers 
evidently to that of the fenators who compofed the 
Sanhedrim, there is a high degree of probability in 
the conjedure of thofe who think that Chrift by this 
number defigned to admonifti the Jews, that the au- 
thority of their Sanhedrim was now at an end, and 
that all power with refped to religious matters was 
vefted in him alone. His miniftry, however, was con- 
fined to the Jews ; nor, while he remained upon earth, 
did he permit his apoftles or difciples to extend their 
labours beyond this &voured nation. At the fame 
time, if we confider the illuftrious a^ of mercy and 
benevolence 'that were performed by Chrift, it will be 
natural to conclude, that his fame muft foon have 
fpread abroad in other countries. Indeed this feems 
prd^able from a paffage in fcripture, where we are 
told that fome Greeks applied to the apoftle Philip in 
order to fee Jefos. ' We learn alfo from mithors of no 
fmall note, that Abgarus f king of Edeffa, being feized ^ See A^ 
with a fevere and dangerous illnefs, wrote to our Lord,^''^* 
imploring his affiftance ; and that Jefus not only Cent 
him a gracious anfwer, but alfo accompanied it with 
his piSure, as a mark of his efteem for that pious 
prince. Thefe letters are ftill extant ; but by the ju- 
dicious part of mankind are univerfally looked upon 
as fpurious ; and indeed the late Mr Jones, in his 
treatife entitled A new and JuU method of fettling the 
canonical .4niibority of the Neiv Teftasmnt^ 'hath offiered 
reafons which feem aim oft unanfwerable againft the 
authenticity of the whole tranfa^ion. 

The preaching of our Saviour, and the numberkis 
miracles he performed, made fuch an impreffion on 
the body of the Jewifh nation, that the chief priefU 
and leading meh, jealous of his authority, and pro* 
voked at his reproaching them with their wicked lives, 
formed a confpiracy againft him. For a confiderable 
time their defigns proved abortive ; but at laft Jefus, 
knowing that he had fulfilled every purpofe for which 
he came into the world, fuffered himfelf to be taken 
through the treachery of one of his difciples, named 
Judas Ifcar'ioty and was 'brought before the Sanhe- 
drim. In this alfembly he was accufed of blafphemy } 
and being afterwards brought before Pilate the Ro- 
man governor, where he was accufed of fedition, Pi- 
late was no fooner fat down to judge in this caufe, 
than he received a mefiage from his wife, defiring hina 
to have nothing to do with the afi^, having that very 
day had a frightful dream on account of our Saviour, 
whom (he called thatjufl man. The governor, inti- 
midated by this meffage, and fUU more by the majefty 
of our Saviour himfelf, and the evident falfehood of 
the accufations brought againft him, was determined 
if pofTible to fave him. But the clamours of an en- 
raged populace, who at laft threatened to accufe Pi- 
late himfelf as a traitor to the Roman emperor, got 
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the better of his love of judice^ which indeed on other 
occafione was not vtry fervent. 

Our Saviour was now condemned by his judge, 
though contrary to the plaineit didates of reafon and 
jufticc ; was executed on a crofs between two thteveS) 
and vtry foon expired. Having continued three days 
in a ftate of drath, he rofe from the dead, and made 
himfelf vifible to his difciples as formerly. He con- 
vcrfed with them 40 days after his refurreAion, and 
employed himfelf during that time in inilru6iing them 
more fully concerning the nature of his kingdom $ 
and having manifeiled the certainty of his refurrec- 
tion to as many witneffes as he thought proper, he 
wa», in the prefence of many of his difciples, taken 
up into heaven, there to remain till the end of the 
world. Sec Christianity. 

JET, a black inflammable fubftance of the bitumin- 
ous kind, harder than afphalturn, and fufceptible of a 
food poliih. It becomes ele^rical by rubbing, attradling 
fight b(/dies like yellow amber. It fwims on water, 
fo that its fpecif\^ gravity mud be lefs than 1000; 
notwithftanding which it has been frequently con- 
founded with the lapis ohfidianus^ the fpecific gravity 
of which, according to Kirwan, is no lefs than 1744. 
It alfo refembles cannel coal extremely in its hardnefs, 
receiving a polifh, not foiling the fingers, &c. fo that it 
has alfo been confounded with this. The diftindion, 
howtver, is cafily made betwixt the two ; for cannel- 
coal wants the elrdtrical properties of jet, and is like- 
wife fo heavy as to link in water; its fpecific gravity 
being no lefs than 1273 » whereas that of jet, as has 
already been faid, is lefs than 1000. 

M. Magellan is of opinion that jet is a true amber, 
difFfring from the yellow kind only in the mere cir- 
cumflance of colour, and being lighter on account 
of the greater quantity of bituminous matter which 
enters into its compofition. When burning it emit^^ 
a bituminous fmeli. It is never found in flrata 
or continued mafles like fodGl ftones ; but al^^ys in fe- 
parate and unconne6ted heaps like the true amber. 
Great quantities of ii have been dug up in the 
Pyrensan mountains; alfo near Batalka^ a fmall town 
of Portugal \ and in Galicia in Spain. It is found alfo 
in Ireland, Sweden, Pruflia, Germany, and Italy. It 
is ufcd in making fmall boxes, buttons, bracelets, 
mourning jewels, 5cc. Sometimes alfo it is employed 
in conjundlion with proper oils in making varnrihes. 
When mixed with lime in powder, it is faid to make an 
extraordinary hard and durable cement. 

ysT'd^Enuy a French term, frequently alfo ufed 
with us, for a fountain that cafls up water to a con- 
fiderable height in the air. See Hydrostatics, 
0^27.; and Iceland, n^ 3. 4. 

JE PTY- HEAD, a name ufually given in the royal dock- 
yards to that part of a wharf which projeAs beyond the 
Fcft ; but more particularly the front of a wharf, whofe 
fide forms one of the cheeks of a dry or wet dock. 

JEW£L, any precious flone, or ornament befet 
with them. See Diamond, Ruby, 5cc. 

Jewels made a part of the ornaments with which 
the Jews, Greeks and Romans, efpecially their ladies of 
diflinfiion, adorned themfelires. So prodigious was 
the extravagance of the Roman ladies, in particular, 
that Pliny the elder fays he faw Lollio Paulina with an 
equipage of this kind amounting, accotding to Dr 



Arbuthnot'f calculation, to 32 2,91 61. 138. 4d. of our 
money. It is worthy of obfervation, that precious ^ 
ftones amongft the Romans and all the ancients were 
much fcarcer, and confequently in higher efteem, than 
they are amongft us, (ince a commerce has been opened 
with the Indies. — The^ ancients did not know how to 
cut and polifh them to much perfe^ion ; but coloured 
ftones were not fcarce, and they cut tkem very well 
either hollow or in reliefl — When luxury had gained 
ground amongft them, the Romans hung pendants and 
pearls in their ears ; and for this purpofe the ears of 
both fexes were frequently bored. See Ears. 

Jewel (John), a learned Englifh writer and bi (hop, 
was born in 1522, and educated at Oxford. In 1540 
he proceeded A. B. became a noted tutor, and was 
foon after chofen rhetoric le^urer in his college. In 
February 15441 he commenced A. M. He had early, 
imbibed Proteftant principles, and inculcated the fame 
to his pupils ; but this was carried on privately till 
the acceffion of King Edward VI. in 1546, when he 
made a public declaration of his faith, and entered 
into a clofe fricndfhip with Peter Martyr, who was 
made profeffor of divinity at Oxford. In 1550, he 
took the degree of B. D. and frequently preached be* 
fore the univerfity with great appkufe. At the fame 
time he preached and catechifed every other Sunday 
at Sunningwell in Berkfhire, of which church he was 
reAor. Upon the acceiRon of Queen Mary to the 
crown in i553f he was one of the tirft who felt the 
rage of the ftorm then raifed again ft the reformation ; 
for before any law was made, or order given by the 
queen, he was expelled Corpus Chiifti college by the 
fellows, by their own private authority ; but he con* 
tinued in Oxford till he was called upon to fubfciibe 
to fome of the Popifh dodbines, under the fevereft pe- 
nalties, which he fubmitted to. However, this did* 
not procure his fafety | for he was obliged to fly, and^ 
after encountering many difficulties, arrived at Franck- 
fort, in the 2d year of Queen Mary's reign, where he 
made a public recantation of his fubfcription to the 
Popi(h dofkrines. Thence he went to Stra/burg, and 
afterwards to Zurich, where he attended Ptter Mar*> 
tyr, ill whofe houfe he reiided. He returned to Eng«. 
land in 155H, after *Quecn Mary's death; and in »559, 
was confecrated bifhop of SalifbKiry. This promotipn 
was given him as a reward for his great merit and - 
learning; and another atteftation of- thefc was given, 
him by the univerfity of Oxford, who, in 1 565, con- 
ferred on him in his abfence the degree of D. D, In 
this ch'ira^r he attended the queen to Oxford the 
following year, and prefided at the divinity- difputa- 
tions held before her majefty on that occafion. He 
had before greatly diftinguiflicd himfelf by a fermon 
preached at St Paul's- crofs, prefcntly after he was 
made a bifhop, wherein he gave a public challenge to 
all the Roman catholics in the world, to produce but 
one clear and evident teftimony out of any father or 
famous writer, who flourifhed within 600 years after 
Chirft) for any one of the articles which the Roma*^ 
nifts maintain againft the church of England; and^ 
two years afterwards, he published his famous apology 
for this church. In the nacan time, he gave a parti- 
cular attention to his diocefe ; where he began in his 
firft vifitation, and perfe6^td in his laft, fuch a refor- 
mation, not only in hie cathedral and parochial 

churches^. 
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c1iurc1iet» but in all the churchci of his jorifdidioa, a$ mity of the mwir tnd foretOD*faU j^ri$i\j mttni «f 

procured him and the whole order, of biihoptt due re* an eye-bolt driven from without into the noiiddte of * 

verence and eftcem. For he was a careful overlooker the yard-arm, parallel to its axis. The ufe of thcfc 

and ftrid obfervcr, not only of all the flocks, but alfo of blocks is, to retain the upper part of the top-maft 
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the paftors, in hts diocefe: and he watched fo narrowly 
upon the proceedings of his chancellor and archdea- 
cons, and of his ftewards and receivers, that they had 
no oport unities of being guilty of oppreffion, injuf* 
tice, or extortion, nor of being a burden to the peo- 
ple, or a fcandal to himfclf. To prevent thefe and 
the like abufcs, for which the ecclefiaftical courts are 
often too juRly cenfured, he fat often in his conftftory* 
court, and faw that all things were carried rightly there: 
he alfo fat often as afliftant on the bench of civil juf- 
tice, being himfelf a judice of the peace. Amidft thefe 
employments, however, the care of his health was too 
much neglt6ied ; to which, indeed, his general courfc 
of life was totally unfavourable. He rofe at four 
«'clock in the morning ; and, after prayers with his 
family at five, and in the cathedral about fix, he was 
fo fixed to his ftudies all the morning, that he could 
not without great violence be drawn from them. After 
dinner, his doors and ears were open to all fuTlors ; 
and it was obferved of him, as of Titus, that he never 
fent any fad from him. Suitors being thus dtfmificdy 
ke hwdf with great impartiality and patience, fuch 
caufes debated before him, as cither devolved to him 
as a judge, or were referred to him as an arbitrator i 
«nd if he could fpare any*^time from thefe, he reckoned 
it as clear gain to his ftudy. About nine at night he 
called all his fcrvants to an account how they had fpent 
the day, and he went to prayers with them. From 
the chapel he withdrew again to his ftudy till near 
tnidnleht, and from thence to his bed; in which 
vhen he was laid, the gentleman of his bed-chamber 
read to him till he fell afleep. This watchful and la- 
lK>rious life, without any recreation at all, except what 
his neceffary refreihment at meals and a very few hours 
of rch afforded him, wafled his life toofaft. He died 
at Monkton* Farley, in 1571, in the 50th year of his 
age. He wrote, i. A view of a feditious bull fent fb- 
to England by Pope Pius V. in 1569. 2. A trcatife 
on the Holy Scriptures. 3. An expofition of St Paul's 
two cpiftles to the The^faleniantf. 4. A treatife on 
the facrament. 5. An apology for the national 
church. 6. Sevenl ,fennoDS, controverfial treatifes, 
and other works. 

•* ThisexceHcnt prelate (fays the Rev. Mr Granger) 
isras one of the greateft champions of the reformed 
Teligion, as he was to the church of England what 
Bellarmine was to that of Rome/ His admirable 
Apology was trandatcd from the Latin by Anne, the 
fecond of the four learned daughters of Sir Anthony 
Coke, and mother of Sir Francis Bacon. It was pub- 
lished, as it came from her pen, in 1564, with the 
approbation of the queen and the prelates. The fame 
Apology was printed in Greek.at Con(lant|nople, un« 
der the dire6kion of St Cyril the patriarch. His De- 
fence of his Apology, againfl Harding and other Po- 
pifli divines, was in fnch efteem, that Queen Elizabeth, 
iLing James I. King Charles I. and four fucceiiive 
archbifhops, ordered it to be kept cliatned in all parifh* 
churches for public ufe. 

jRWRL'S^hy in the fca-language, a name givea 
to two fmall blocks which are ftSpended at the extre- 



fludding-fatls beyond the ikirts of the top-iatia, fa 
that each of thole fails may have its full force of aC'- 
tion, which would be diminifhed by the encroachment 
of the other over its furface. The luIiarJsf by which 
thofe ft udding- fails are hoifted, are accordingly pafTed 
through the jewel- blocks ; whence, communicating 
with a block on the top-mafl head, they lead down- 
wards to the top .or decks, where they may be conva- 
niently hoifled. See Sail. 

JEWS, a name derived from the patriarch Judah, 
and given to the defcendants of Abraham by his cldeft 
fon Ifaac, who for a long time poffeired the land of 
Paleftine in Afia, and are now difperfed through aU 
nations in the world. 

The hiflory of this people, as it is the mofk lingular, 
fo is it alfo the moft ancient in the world ; and the 
greateft part being before the beginning of profane 
hiflory, depends entirely on the authenticity of the 
Old Teftament, where it is only to be found. — T0 
repeat here what is faid in the facred writings would 
both be fuperfluous and tedious, as thofe writings are 
in CYtTy perfons hands, and may be confulted at plea* 
fure. It feems moft proper therefore to commence 
the hiftory of the Jews from their return to Jerufaleni 
from Babylon, and the rebuilding of their city and 
temple under Ezra and Nehemiah, when the fcripture 
leaves off any farther accounto, and profane hiftorians 
begin to take notice of them. We (haD, however, 
premife a chronological lift of their judges and kings 
down to the captivity. 

The Ifraelites had no king of their nation till SauL 
Before him, they were governed, at firft by elders, ap 
in Egypt ; then by princes of God's appointment, as 
Mofcs'and Jofhua ; then by judges, fuch as Othniel, 
Ehud, Shaimgar, Gideon, Jephthah, Samfon, Eli, 
Samuel ; anc^ laft of all by kings, as Saul, David, So* 
lomon, Rehoboam, &c. 

A lift of the Judges of Ifrael in a chronological or- 
der. The numbers prefixed denote the years of the 
world. 

2570. Thx death of Jofhua. 
2585. The government of the elders for about 15 

years. 
zsgt* An anarchy of about feven years. The hiftory 
of Micah, the conqaeft of the city of Laifh, 
by part of the tribe of Dan, and the war un- 
dertaken by the 1 1 tribes againft Benjamin, 
are all referred to this time. 
3591. The firft fervitude under Cufhan-rifhathaim king 
of Mefopotamia, began in 2591, add lafted 
eight years to 2599. 
2599. Othniel delivered Ifrael in the 40th year after 

peace eftablifhed in the land by Jofhua. 
2662. A peace of about 6z years, from the deliverance 
procured by Othniel, in 2599, to 2662, whea 
the fecond fervitude under Eglon king of the 
Moabttes happened. Jt lafted 1 8 years. 
2679. Ehud delivers Ifrael. 

After him Shamgar governed, and the land waa 
in peace till the 80th year after the firft deli- 
verance procured by OthnieL 

2699* 
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t<99« The tliird femtade wider The Oinaftn!tet,^liich 

* lifted 20 yearly from 3699 ^^ '7 '9* 

S719. Deborlh ind Btrtk deliver the Ifraelitei : trom 

the deliirerince procured bf Ehud to the end 

of Deborah and £arak*8 gotcnmeat, were 40 

2768. Abimelech'the natural foa of Gideoa ii acknoir* 

ledf^ed kiuff by the Shechemitei. 
S771. He died at the Gege of Thebet in Paleftiue* 
1772. Tola after Abimeteeh gotenii for 23 yean, fram 

2772 to 3795. 
9795. J^^^ f»cceedi Tcilay and govemi tt yean, from 

279j;to38i6. 
4799. '^^ ^^ fervitude under the Phtliftinei) which 

lafted 18 years from 2799 ^° s8t7* 
d8*-7 The death of Jair. 

^817. Jephthah it chofeo head of the Ifraelitei beyond 
Jordan, he defeated the Amniomtei» who op* 
.•prclied them. Jephthah governed fix years, 
from S817 to 2823. 
^823 The death of Jephthah. 
«8.^o. Ibcan eovems fevcn yean, from 2823 to 2830. 
•iS^o* £lon uicceedf Ibun. He govemi firom 2830 
to 4B40. 
•Abdon judges ICmcl eight yean, fton 2840 to 
2848. 
1848. The (hcth ferritude, under the PhiHftinea, which 

lafted 40 yean, from 2848 to 2888. 
3848. Eli the high-prieft, of the race of Itharaar, go- 
verned 40 yean, the whole time of the fervi- 
tude under the Philiftinci* 
ift 849. The 'birth of Samfon. 
^887. The death of Samfon, who was judge of Ifniel 

'during the judicature of Eli the high-prieft. 
1888. llie death of Eh', and beginning of Samuel's go> 

verotnent, who Succeeded him- 
-2909. The eieAion and anointing of Saul, firft king of 
the Hebrews. 

jf clronological ttfiofthe Imgs of the HArewt. 

Saul, the firft king of the Ifraelites, reigned 40 
years, from the year of the world 2909 to 2949. 

Ifhbofheth the fon of Saul fucoeeded him, and 
reigned fix or feven yean over part of Ifrael, from 2949 
to 2956. 

David vrai anointad king by Samuel in the year of 
the world 2934, but did not enjoy the regal power 
till the death of Saul in 2949, and was not acknow- 
ledged king of all Ifrael till after the death of I(hbo- 
Iheth in 2956. He died in 2990 at the age of 70. 

Solomon hii fon fucceeded him ( he received the 
royal un£tion in the year 2989. He reigned alone after 
the death of David in 2990. He died in 3029, after 
a reign of 40 yean. 

After his death, the kingdom was divided ; and the 
ten tribes having chofett Jeroboam for their king, Re- 
lioboam, the fon of Solomon* reigned only over the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

The Kings of Judah. 

Hehoboam, the fon and foeceffor of Solomon, reign- 
ed 1 7 yean } from the year 3029 to. 3046* 

Abijam, three years, from 3046 to 3049. 

Afi^ 41 yean, from 3049 to 3090. 

Jehofliaphat, 25 yta^s, from 3090 to 31 15^ 

Jehoram, four ye«n, from 3 1 15 to a 1 1 9* 
Voi- IX. Part I. 
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Ahazislh, me year, from 3 1 1 9 to 3 1 20. Jew.. 

Athaliah, his mother, reigned fix yean, from 3120 ■■ 'v ■* 
to 1 126. 

Joafli was fet upon the throne by Jthotada the 
high-prieft, in 3 1 26. He reigned 40 yean, to the year 
5165. 
Amaciah, 29 yeats, from 3165 to 3194. 
tJztiah, otherwife called AxartMh^ reigned 27 yean, 
to the year 3221. Then attempting to offer incenfc 
in the temple, he waa ft? uck vnth a leprofy, and oWigcd 
to quit the government. He hvcd after this 26 years, 
and died in 3246. 

Jotham his fon took upon htm the government in the 
year of the world saa i. He reigned alone in 3246, 
and died in 3162. 

Ahas fucceeded Jotham in the year of the world 
3262. He reigned 16 years, to 3278. 
Heeekiah, 28 years, from 3278 to 3306. 
Manaffeh, ^$ years, from the year of the world, 
3306 CO 3361. 
Amon, 2 yean, from 3361 to 3363. 
Jofiih, 31 yean, from 3363 to 3394. 
Jchoahac, three months. 

Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, 11 yean, from the year 
3394 to 5405. 

Jehoiachin, or Jechoniah, reigned three months and 
ten days, in the year 3405. 

Mattaniah, or Zedekiah, reigned it years, from 
3405 to 3416. In the laft year of his reign Jerufa- 
lam was taken, the temple burnt, and Judah carried 
into captivity, beyond the Euphrates. 
Kings of IfreeL 
Teroboam reigned 22 yean, from J029 to JOji. 
Nadab, one year. He died in 305 1. 
Baafha, 22 years, from 30 c 2 to 3074* 
Elah, two years. He dkd in 3075. 
Zimri, feven days. 

Omti, iiyean, from 3075 to 3086. Me had k 
competitor Tibni who fucceeded, and died in what year 
we know not. 
Ahab, 21 yean, from 3086 to 3107. 
Ahaeiah, two vears, from 3106 to 3108. 
Jehoram, the ion of Ahab, fucceeded him in 3108. 
He reigned it yean, and died in 3 120. 

Jehu ufurped the kingdom in 3110, reigned 28 
years, and died in 3148. 

Jehoahaz reigned 17 yean, from JI48 to 3165. 
Joalh reigned 14 years, from 316J to 3179. 
Jeroboam 11. reigned 41 yean, from 3179 to 3220. 
Zachariah, it years, from 3220 to 3232. 
Shallum, reigned a month. He was killed in 3233. 
Menahem, 10 years, from 3233 to 3243. 
Pekahiah, two yean, from 3243 103245. 
Pekah, 20 y<:an, from 3245 to 3265. 
Hoflica, 18 yean, from 3^65 to 3283. Here the 
kingdom of Ifrael had an end after a duration of 
2j3yean. ^ 

Cyrus the Great, king of Perfia, having conquered CyTut pub. 
Babylon and almoil all the weftem parts of Afia, per^ ^iuies a de« 
ceiving the defolite and ruinous condition in which f^j?'''^' 
the province of Paleftine lay, formed a delign of r^-^^^ 
ftoring the Jevn to their native country, and perthit- 
ting them to rebuild Jerufalem and re-eftabli(h their 
worihip. F6r this purpofe he iflued out a decrxre in the 
firft year of has reign, about 536 B. C. by which they 
R- were 
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Jews, were allowed not only to return and rebuild their city, 
'— ' ' ' but to carry along with them all the facred veffcls 
which Nebuchadnezzar had carried off, and engaged 
to defray the expence of building the temple himfelf. 
. This offer was gladly embraced by the more zealous 
Jews of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi ; but 
many more, being no doubt lefs fanguine about their 
religion chofe to ftay where they were. 

In 534 B. C. the foundations of the temple were 
Iaid| and matters feemed to go on profperoufly, when 
the undertaking was fuddenly obftru6^ed by the Sa- 
maritans. Thefe came at firfl expreffing an eameft 
defire to aifid in the work, as they wor (hipped the 
fame God with the Jews ; but the latter refuied their 
ailiilance, as they knew they were not true Ifraelites, 
but the defcendants of thofe heathens who had been 
tranfplanted into the country of the ten tribes after 
their captivity by Shalmanezer. This rcfufal proved 
the fource of all that bitter enmity which afterwards 
took place between the Jews and Samaritans ; . and 
the immediate confequence was, that the latter made 
all the oppofition in . their power to the going on of 
the work.- At laft, however, all obilacles were fur- 
,^ ^ mounted, and the temple finlfhed as related in the 
^^^books- of Ezra and Nehemiah. The laft of thefe 
dbiefs died about 409 B. C. after having reftored the 
Jewifli worfhip to its original purity, and reformed a 
number of.abufes which took place immediately on it8> 
Qommencement* 

But thougjh the Jews were now reftored to the free 
CKercife of religion, they were neither a free nor a 
powerful people as they had formerly been. They 
weja^ £iw in number, and their country only a-^ pro- 
vince of Syria, fubjeft to the kings of Perfia* The 
Syrian governors conferred the adminiftration of af- 
fairs upon the high-priefts ; and their accepting this 
office, and thus deviating from the law of Mofes, muft 
be confidercd as one of the chief caufes of the raif- 
fprtunes which immediately befel the people, becaufe 
it made room for a fet of men who afpired at this 
high office merely through ambition or avarice, with- 
out either zeal for religion or love for their country. 
It befides made the high-priefthood capable of being 
difpofed of at the pleafure of the governors, whereas 
the Mofaic inditution had fixed it unalienably in the 
family of Aaron. — Of the bad effeds of this praflice 
a fa^al inftance happened in 373 B. C. Bagofes, go: 
vernor of Syria, having contraded an intimate friend- 
ftip with Jeftiua the brother of Johanan the high- 
prieft, promifed to raife him to theivpontifical office 
a^ few years after his brother had been invefted with 
it. Jtfhua came immediately, to Jerufalem, and ac- 
quainted his brother with it. Their interview hap- 
pened in the inoer court of the temple ; and a fcume 
eufuing, Jelhua was killed by his brother, and the 
temple thus polluted in the moli fcandalous maimer. 
The confequence to the Jews was, that a heavy fine 
was laid on the temple, which was not taken off till 
fftvcn years after. 

The firfl public calamity which befel the Jewi(h na- 
tion after their reftoration from Babylon, happened 
in the year 351 B. C; for having fome how or other 
difobliged Darius Ochus king of Perfia, he befieged 
and took Jericho, and carried off all the inhabitanta 
captives, Fjong^.tbis time they continued fiuthfol ta 
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the Perfians, infomuch that thev had almoft drawn 
upon themfelves the difpleafure of Alexander the Great. ^ 
That monarch having refolved upon the fiege of Tyre, 
and being informed that the city vras wholly fupplied 
with provifions from Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, fent 
to Jaddua, then high-prieft, to demand of him that 
fupply which he had been accuftomed to pay to the 
Perfians. The Jewifh pontiff excufed himfelif on ac- 
count of his oath of 'fidelity to Darius ; which fo pro- 
voked Alexander, that he had no fooner completed 
the redudion of Tyre than he marched againfl Jeru- 
falem.. The inhabitants then, being with good rea-- 
fon thrown into the utmoft confternation, had re- 
courfe to prayers ; and Jaddua is faid, by a divine re- 
velation, to have been commanded to go and 'meet 
Alexander. He obeyed accordingly,, and fet out on 
his journey, drcffcd in his pontifical robes, at the o"^,^J^^.. 
bead of all his priefts in their proper habits, and at- prieft witk* 
tended by the reft of the people dreffed in white gar- Aicxuder 
ments. .Alexander is faid.to have been feized with^^**^ 
fuch awful refpeA on feeing this venerable prooeffion, 
that he embraced the highprieft, and paid a kind of 
religious adoration* to the name of God engraven on 
the front of his mitre. His followers being furprifed 
at this unexpeded behaviour, the Macedonian mo- 
narch informed them, that he paid that refpe6l not td 
the prieft, but to his God, as an acknowledgment 
for a vifion. which he had been favoured with at 
Dta ; where he had been promifed the conqueft.of 
Perfia, and encouraged in his expedition bya perfon 
of much the fame afpe6i and dreffed in the fame ha- 
bit with the pontiff before him. He afterwards ao- 
companied Jaddua into Jerufalem, where he offered 
facrifices in the temple. The hlgh-prieft fliowed him 
aifo the prophecies of Daniel, wherein the deflnicUoa 
of the Perfian empire by himfelf is plainly fet forth ; 
in confequence of which the king went away highly fa^ 
tisfied, and at his departure afked the high-prieft if 
there was nothing in which he could gratify himfelf 
or his people. Jaddua then told him, that, according^ 
to the Mofaic law, they neither fowed nor ploughed 
on the fcventh year ; therefore would efteem it an high 
favour if the king would be pleafed to remit their tri- 
bute in that year. To this requeft the king readily 
yielded ; and having confirmed them in the enjoy^ 
ment of all their privileges, particularly that of living 
under their own laws, he departed. 

Whether this ftory deferves credit or not (for the 
whole tranfa6^ion is not without reafon called in que« 
ftion by fome), it is certain that the Jews were much 
favoured by Alexander; but with him their good 
fortune feemed alfo to expire. The country of Judea . 
being fituated. between. Syria and Egypt, became fub- f^ifenbb 
je€t to all the revolutions and wars which the ambi-tftateofthe- 
tious fucceffors^ of Alexander waged againft each other. J«^ *^ 
At firft it was given, together with Syria and P^c-^JSh/ 
nicia, to Leomedon the Mitylenian, one of Akxander'sr 
generals ; but he being foon after ftripped of the other 
two by Ptolemy, Judea waa next fummoned to yield 
to the conqueror. The Jews fcrupled to break' their 
oath of fidelity to Leomedon ; and were of confcT 
quence invaded by Ptolemy at the head of a power- 
ful army. The open country was eafily rcduoed ; but 
the city. being ftrongly fortified both by art and na-« 
ture, threatened a. ftrong refiftanoct A fuperftitious . 
3 . ^ 
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^_^<i^"^ fear for breaking the fabbathi however, prevented the 
• befieged from making any defence on that day ; of 
whi(£ Ptolemy being informed, he caufed an aifaalt 
to be made on the fabbath, and eafily carried the 
place* At firfl he treated them with great feverity, 
and carried 100,00c men of them into captivity ; but 
refle6ting foon after on their known fidelity to their 
conquerersy he reftored them to all the privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of the 
captives he put fome into garrifons, and others he 
fettled in the countries of Libya and Cyrene. From 
thofe who fettled in the. latter 6f thefe countries de- 
fcended the Cyrenean Jews mentioned by the writers 
of the New Teflament. 

Five years after Ptolemy had fubdued Judea, he 
was forced to yield it to Antigonus, referving to him- 
felf only the cities of Ace, Samaria, Joppa* and Gaza ; 
- and carrying off an immenfe booty, together with a 
great number of captives, whom he fettled at Alexan- 
dria, and endowed with coniiderable privileges and im- 
munities. — Antigonus ^behaved in fuch a tyrannical 
ttianner, that. great numbers of his Jewi(h fubje£b fled 
into Egypt* and others put themfelves under the prp- 
te^ion of Seleucus, who alfo granted them confider- 
able privileges. Hence this nation came g^fadually 
to be fpread over ' Syria and Afia Minor ; while Ju* 
dea feemed to be in danger of being depopulated till 
it was recovered by Ptolemy in 292. The affairs of 
the Jews then took a more profperous turn, and con- 
tinued in a thriving way till the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, when they were grievoufly opprefTed by the in- 
curfions of the Samaritans, at the fame time that An* 
tiochus Theos king of Syria invaded Galilee. Ptole- 
my, however, marched againd Antioclius, and defeated 
him ; after which, having gone to Jerufalem to offer 
facrifices, he ventured to profane the temple itfelf by 
going into it. He penetrated through the two outer 
courts ; but as he was about to enter the fan^uary, be 
was flruck with fuch dread and terror that he fell down 
half* dead. A dreadful perfecution was then raifed 
againff the Jews, who had attempted to hinder him in 
his impious attempt ; but this perfecution was ftopped 
by a ftill more extraordinary accident related under the 
article Egypt, no 30. and the Jews again received into 
favour, 
^ktbdued bf About the year 204 B. C. the country of Judea was 
Antiochns fubdued by Antiochot the Great ; and on this occa* 
^e Omt. iion the loyalty of the Jews to the Egyptians ^iled 
them, the whole nation readily fubmitting to the king 
of Syria. This attachment fo pleafcd the Syrian mo* 
narcb, that he iient a letter to his general, wherein he 
acquainted him that he defigned to reftore Jerufalem 
to its ancient fplendor, and to recal all the Jews that 
had been driven out of it : that out of his fmgular re* 
fped to the temple of God$ he granted them 20,000 
pieces of iilver, towards the charges of the vt6timS| 
frankincenfe, wioe, and oil ; 1400 meafures of fine 
wheat, and 375 meafures of fait, towards their ufual 
oblations: that the temple (hould be thoroughly re- 
paired at his coft ; that they ihould enjoy the free ex- 
^rcife of their religion ; and reflore the public fervice of 
the temple, and the prieih, Levites, fingers, &c. to their 
ufual functions : that no ftranger, or Jew that was ua- 
purified, fhould enter farther into the temple than was 
^owed by their law j and that no flcib of unckan 
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beafts fhould be brought into Jerufalem ; not even their Jewv. 
fkins : and all thefe under the peqalty of paying 5600 ' v ■{ 
pieces of filver into the treafury of the temple. He 
further granted an exemption of taxes for three years to 
all the difpcrfed Jews that fhpuld come within a limited 
time to fettle in the metropolis ; and that all who^had 
been fold for flaves within his dominions fhould be im- 
mediately fet free. 

This fudden profperity proved of no bog duration. Dreadful 
About the year 176; a quarrel happened between commo-. 
Ottias at that time high prieft, and one Simon, gover-^^"** 
nor of the temple, which was attended with the mod 
fatal confequences. The caufes of this quarrel are un* 
known. The event, however, was, that Simon finding 
he could not get the better of Onias, informed Apol- 
lonius governor of Coslofyria and Paleftine, that there 
was at that time in the temple an immenfe treafure, 
which at his pleafurt might be feized upon for the ufe 
of the king of Syria. Of this the governor inftantly 
fent intelligence to the king, who difpatched one He- 
liodorus to take poffcffion of the fuppofed treafure* 
This petfon, through a miraculous interpofition, as the 
Jews pretend, failed in 'his attempt of entering the 
temple ; upon which Simon accufed the high-priefl to 
the people, as the perfon who had invited Heliodorua 
to Jerufalem. This produced a kind of civil war, in 
which many fell on both fides. At lafl Onias having 
complained to the king, Simon was banifhied ; but foon 
after, Antiochus Epiphanes having afcended the throne 
of Syria, Jafon, the high-priefl's brother, taking ad<- 
vantage of the neceffities of Antiochus, purchafed ffom 
him the high-priefthood at the price of 350 talents, and 
obtained an order that his brother fhoidd be fent to 
Antioch, there to be confined for life, 

Jafon's next flep was to purchafe liberty , at the price 
of 150 talenu more, to build a gymoafium at Jerufa« 
lem fimilar to thofe which were ufed in the Grecian 
cities } and to make as many Jews as he pleafed free cl* 
tixena of Antioch. By means of thefe powers he. be- 
came very foon able to form a fbt>ng party in Judea | 
for his countrymen were exceedingly fond of the Gre* 
clan cuftoms, and the freedom of the city of Antioch 
was a very valuable privilege. From this time there* t 
fore a general apoftacy took place; the fervice of the^ genenj 
temple was negleded, and Jafon abandoned himfelffj ^^ !^^^^ 
without remorfe to all the impieties and abfurdities of 
paganifm. 

He did not, however, long enjoy his ill acquired dig- 
nity. Having fent his brother Menelaus with the 
ufual tribute to Antiochus, the former took the oppor- 
tunity of fupplanting Jafon in the fame manner that he 
had fupplanted Om'as. Ebring offered for the htgh- 
prieflhood 300 talents more than his brother had gi- 
ven, he eafily obtained it, and returned with his new 
commiffion to Jerufalem. He foon got himfelf a flrong 
party ; but Jafon proving too powerful, forced Mene- 
laus and his adherents to retire to Antioch. Here, 
the better to gain their point, they acquainted Anti- 
ochus that they were determined to renounce their old 
religion, and wholly conform themfelves to that of the 
Greeks : which fo pleafed the tyrant, that he imme- 
diately gave them a force fuffident to drive Jafon out 
of Jetu&lem; who thereupon took refuge among the 
Ammonites. 

Menelaus being thus freed from his rival, took cave 
R 2 to 
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Jewi* U> fblfil Hit promife to Ac king With fcffiri to the a* 
^ • ' poft^y»bat forgot to pay the mooey be bad promiM* 
At lad he was fttnimpncd to Antioch ;, aiui finding no* 
thing but the payment of the promifed fun would do». 
frnt orders to his brother Ly ftmachus to eonvey to him^ 
a» many of the (acred utenlils belonging to th« temple 
aa could be fpared. .As thefe were all of gold». the 
apoftate foon raifed a fufficient fum firom theni, not 
cnly to fatisfy the king, but alfo to bribe the courtiers 
mht8 favour. But his brother Onia^, who had been 
»H this time confined at Anti.ochy getting intelligence 
of the facrilege, made fuch bitter complaints, that an 
iQfurre6lion was ready to take place among the Jews at 
Antioch. Menclaus, in order to avoid the impending 
danger, bribed Andronicus^ governor of the city, to 
murder Onias. This produced the moft vehement 
complaints as foon as Antiochua returned to the capi- 
tal ( he having been abfent for fome time in order to 
quell an infurre^ion in Cilicia); which at laft ended in 
the death of Andronicus, who was executed by the 
king's order. By dint of money» however, Meiielaua 
ftill found means to keep up bis credit t but was obli- 
ged to draw fuch large fums from Jerufalem, that the 
inhabitants at laft maffacred his brother Lyfimachus, 
whom he had left governor of the city in his abfence. 
Antiochus foon after took a journey to Tyre ; upon 
which the Jews fent deputies to him, both to juftify 
the death of Lyfimachus, and to accufe Menclaus of 
being the author of all the troubles which had hap- 
pened. The apoftate, however, was never at a lofs while 
kc could procure money. By means of this powerful 
argumeat he pleaded his caule fo effedually, that the 
deputies were not only caft, but put to death ; and this 
uojuil fentence g^ve the traitor fuch a complete vifkory 
over all his enemies, that from thenceforth he com- 
aeoced a downright tyrant. Jerufalem was deftitute 
of protedors ; and the {anhedrim» if there wece any 
jealous men left among them, were fo much terrified. 
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king, wlio, having hf hb meaoi plundered: the temple- 
oBtyerf thing valuable,, returned to Antioch in a kind^ 
of triumph. Before he depaited, howe^wer, he put Ju* 
dea under the government of one Philip, a. barbaroua 
Phrygian ; Samaria under that of Andronicus,- a per- 
fon of a fimilar difpofition ;. and left Mtndaus» the mod 
hateful qI all tht three,, in poir<:flioa of tbc btgh-prieftv 
hood. 

Tlioug^ the Jews fuffcred exceedingly under theft Hmo 
tyrannical governors, they were Hill referved for greater i^rous 
c^amities. About 168 B. C. Antiochus havifig.bcen^i^?^ 
molt fevertly mortified by tlic Romans, took it into 
his head to wreak.his vengeance oa the unhappy Jews. 
For this purpofe he difpatched Apollunius at the head 
of 2Z,ooo men, with orders to plunder all the cities of 
Ji)dea, to murder all the men, and fell the women andt 
children (or flavea. Apolloniua accordingly came witb- 
his army, and to outward appearance with a peaceable: 
Intention 1 neither was he fufpeded by the Jcwa, as ho* 
was fuperintendant of the tribute in Paledine. ile: 
kept himfelf ina^ive till the next £ibbath, when they/ 
were all in a profound quiet ;. aiid the«), on a fuddeuy. % 

commanded hia men to arms. Some of them ke fent 
to the temple and fynagogues, wHh orders to cut iov 
pieces all whom they found there t whiUl the reft gu^ 
ing through the (Ireeu of the city maifacred all that- 
came in their way ; the fuperftitious Jewa not attempt 
ting to make the loiR refiftance for fear of breaking; 
the fabbatb. He next ordered the city to be plun- 
dered and fet 011 fire, pulled down all their ftauly^ 
buildings, caufed the walls to be denaolt(bed,.and car*- 
ried away csptiye about 10,000 of tbofe who « had- i,, 
efcaped the flsuightcr. From that time tbefervioe ofThetcmpIr 
the temple was totally abandoned ; that place iiavingprofuieit' 
been quite polluted, both with the blood of i&ukitudes^"^^^ 



who had been killed, and in variona otkcnvraya.. The J^*J^ 
Syrian troopa built a large fertrefs Ofr'an emtnence xniilhcd. 
the city of David 1 fortified it wtth a ftrong wall and 



that they durft not oppofe him, though they evidently ftately towers, and put a garrilba in it to command 



ihw that his defign was finally to eradu;ate the reh'gion 
and liberties of his country. 

In the meantime, Antiodius wax taken up with the 

. oonqucft of Egypt, and a report wax fome how or other 

iprcad that he bad been kiHed at the fiege of Alenn- 

^'a. At this nevrs the Jews imprudently ifcowed fome 

igns of joy ; and Ja(bn thinking this a proper oppor<> 

tunity to regain hia loft dignity, appeared before Je- 

Kifakm at the head of about 1000 reiolute men. The 

gates were cpiickly opened to him by fome* of hia 

iriends in the city ; upon which Menclaus retired into 

the citadel, and Jafon,. minding nothing but hia !«• 

{eutment, committed the moft horrid butcheriei. At 

laft he waa obliged to leave both the city aod countryi 

on the Bcwa that Antk>chu8 waa oonsing with a powcW 

lularmy againft him ; lor that prince, highly provoked 

at this rebellioB, and efpedally at the rejoicings the 

Jews bad noade on. the report of hia death, bad adually 

refolved to panifli tke city in the fevercft manner. 

• Accordingly, about 170 B. C. having made himfelf 

Jeruifttem mafter of the city, ke behaved with ftich croelty» that 

taken by ^i^hia three days- they reckoned no fewer than 40,000 

zfi£^ killed, and aa many feU for flavea. In the midft of 

PjNau this dreadful calamity t the afKiftatc Menchuia found 

means not only to preferve himfelf from the geneFal 

ftraghter^ b«t even to icgaio the good graces of the 

a 



the temple over-againft wbioh it wat^buik, fo that the 
foldiers could eafily fee and (ally out upon aU thofe who > 
attempted to come into the temple ; to many of whom . 
were continually plundered and muniered by them, thafe 
tke reft, not daring to day any longer in Jfrufalem, led : 
for refuge to the neighbouring nations. 

Antiochus, not yet iatiated vtfith the blood of. thcr 
^wa, refolved either totalK toaboliih their religion, or * 
deAroy their whole race. He tbevefare iifiicd out a do* 
cree that all nationa witbin his doauniona ihould for« 
(ake their old religion aad goda, and worfliip .thofe 
of the king under the moft wmc peaaltica. To make: 
his orders moie eifedual, ke feat overfeers into every 
province to fee them ftiidly put in exacution 1 aad as 
he knew the Jewa wens ibe oaly people who wouU di£* 
obey thefl^ ^Kcial dirediona were given to have them 
treated witb tke utmoft feveritf. Atheaeaa, an ott^ 
aad cruel minifter, well verfed ia all the pagan tritest 
waa fent into Jodea. He begaa by dadicatiB| the 
temple to Jupiter Olymptus^ aad fettiag up his ftatuo^ 
oa the altar of bumt-ofiieriags. Aaothcr leMr akar waa 
raifed befeie it, oa wbich they offered facrifiees to that 
felfe deity. AU wko-refufed to come aad worfhip tkia 
idol were either maflacred or put to fome cruel lor* 
tores till they either complied or expired under tbo 
hands of tke eaecatioaers* At tke fame time» akars» 
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groret, tod ftatiMS, were raifei every ttliere through iii3:ned» 
the Goantry, and the inhabitants compelled to worfhip 
them under the fame fevere penalties ; while it vns in* 
fiant death to obferiFe the (abbatb, circumcilion, or acvf 
other inllittttion of Mofes. 

At laft; when vaft nutnbera had beew put to cruel 
KrftriredVf deaths, and many more had faved their lives by their 
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Vattachiaf. apoftacy, an eminent prieU, named Matkuhiitp, begaa 
to fignaliae bimfelf by his bravery and zealr for reli- 
He had for Ibme time been obHged to retire to» 
lodin hfs native place, in order to avoid the perfeco^ 
tton which raged at Jerufolem. During his reccfs there, 
ApelleS) one of the king's officers^ came to oblige thft 
inhabttants to eom ply with the abovementioned orders. 
By hioi Mattatbias and his fon» were addreffed 10 the 
moft efki-neA mtnner, and had the moii ample promifet 
made them of the king*% favour and prote^ion if thef 
would renounce their religion^ But Mattathias anfwer- 
eJ, that though the whole JcwiHi nation, and the whole 
world; were to conform to the king's edti£l, yet both 
ke and hm iuos would continue fatthful to thetr God 
to the laft minute of their lives. At the fame time per* 
oeiving one of his countrymen juft going to offer facri- 
lices to an idoli he fell upon him and inftantly killed 
Kim, agreeable to the law of Nfofeain fuch cafes* Up* 
on this his fons» fired with the fame zeal» kifled the 
oAcer and his men 1 overthrew the altar and idol ; and 
running about the city* cried out, that thofe who were 
feealous for the law of God (hould foDow them ; by 
which mteatrs they cfuickly faw themfelves at the bead 
of a numeroas troop, with whom they (oo» after with* 
drew into fome of the deferts of Judea* They were fol- 
lowed by maoy others, fo that in a fliort time they 
found tbemiclvcs in a ooodition to refift their enemies ; 
and having confidercd the danger to vi^ch they were 
eapofed b^ their fcnipuloue ob^rvance of the fabbath, 
they refolved to defend themfelveS) in ca{e of- aa at- 
lack, upon that day as well as upon any other* 

In the year 167. & C. Mattathias fiodiag that his 
Mowers dJifly Increafed in number, began to try hia> 
ftrCDgth by attacking- the Syrians and apoftatejews. 
As many of thefe as he took he put to death, but 
fbrced a mtick greater- mmiber to fly for refoge inta 
Ibreign countries; atid having foon A ruck his enemies 
with terror, he Aacched firom city to city, overturned 
the idolatrous altars, opened the Jewiih fyoagogues,* 
aade a diligent (earclv after aH the facred books, and 
caiifed freih copies of ihemto bewrtttea^ he alfo caufed 
1^ reading of the Scriptures to be re&KDed, and all the 
nudes bom Once the perfecueioir to be circumdfed. In ^ 
•B this he WW aHeaded with fuch focce&» thai he had 
4iuended his refbnaation through a coiifidendde part : 
«f Jodea withifr the fpacc of one- year ; and would pro* 
bably have completed it> had he not been preveatcdby* 
death; 
15-. Mattatksas VHi»>fttceeeded by-hie tai Jtidas^ {axvm^ 

bt>Ioici of aaed M^tecahau^ the greatefk' uoinfpired bero of whoa;i 
|dWli|i Mac- ^^ jf^^ ^Q }jQl^ ^Ig eroops^iflHMmted to «e BMrc >; 
than 6t)COttoeti{ yet with thefe he quickly made hki* 
Iclf mailer of fomc of the flrongeft fortrofies of Jildea^- 
and became tenrft>ie> to the Syrianai damaritans, and 
•poftate J^ws« In one year he defeated the Syrians- ia . 
five pitched battksyvand drove them quke o«t'of tkt^ 
country ; after wUch he purified the temple, and rc-^ 
ftoredthe tvne wordiipv which had been interrupted - 
fer thtac jcan imd ».hal& Only odc .obfiacle aoir^re* 
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v{z. tbe Syriaa garriCsn above 
wh-'ch had been placed over againft the temple, and 
which Judas could not at prefent reduce.' In order to 
prevent them fhmi interrupting the worfliip, however^ 
he fortified the mountain on which the temple ftood» 
with at^high wall and ftrong towers rouad about, lea* 
vin^ a garrifoik to defend it ; making (bme additional 



fortifications at the fame time to Bethzora, a fortrefs 
at about 20 miles diflanee. 

In the mean time Antiochus being oa his return • 
from an unfuccefsfal expedition into Perfia, received 
the difagreeable news that the Jews had all to a man ' 
revolted, defeated his generals, driven their armies out ' 
of J'ldea, and rellored their ancient woHhip. This ■ 
threw htm into fuch a fury, that he commanded hia • 
charioteer to drive with the utmoft fpecd, threatening 
utterly to extirpate the Jewifli race, without leaving a 
fingie perfon alive* Thefe words were fcarce uttered, 
when he was fcited with a violent pain in his bowels, n,^^^jLf / 
which no remedy coald cure or abate. But notwith- .,4^ ^f ^ 
ftanding this violent Aiock, fofieriae himfelf to be 'bur* votiockus 
ried away by the tranfports of htr mry^. .he gave orders Epiphanes*- 
for proceeding with the fame precipitation in his jour* 
ney. But whik he was thas haftening forward, be fell 
frcMD' his chanot, and was fo brm'fed by the fall, that 
his attendants were forced to put bim^ into a litter. • 
Not being able to bear even the motion of the litter^ 
he was fi)rced to halt at a^ town* called 7«^tf on the ' 
confines of Pfcrfia and Bkbylonia. Here he kept hia • 
bed» fuflering inexprefllble torments^ occafioned chief* 
ly by the vermin which bred in his body, and the^ 
ftench, which made him infupportable even to himfelf. 
But the torments of his mind, caufed by his refle^ing * 
on the former adioas of his life, furpafled by maoy 
degrees thofe of his body* R>lybiu8, who in his ac* 
count of thfs prince's death agrees trith the Jewiih hi* - 
ftorianst tells us, that the uaeafinefsof his mind grew 
at laft to a conftant delirium or ftate of madnefa, by 
reafbtt of feveral fpeAlea and apparitions of evil g«nii ^ 
or • fpirita, • which he imagined were continually re* - 
preaching hhn with the many wicked actions -of which ^ 
he had been guiky. At laft, having languifhed for 
fbme time-in this miferable condition, he. expired, and ^ 
by his death freed the Jews from' the moft inveterate ' 
enemy they had ever known. • 

Nothwtthftaodtng the death of Antiochus, however, . . 
the war was ftiU carried on againft tlie Jrws; but ' 
tbroagli the valour and good condoA of Judas, the - 
Syrians were oonftantly defeated^ and ia 163 B. C. a 
peace was concluded upon terms very advantageous to ^ 
the Jewifb nation. •. Thn tranqoillify, however, waa ^ 
cf no long continaance 1 the Syrian generals renewed 
dieir hoftiutioB, and were attended with the fame iH -- 
fuecefo as befoie; ' Judas defeated them in five engage* 
incnts; but in the fixth was abandoned by all h\% men « 
except 800^ who, together with their chidF, were jfiain > 
in the year 161 B.Cl^ 

The news of the dcidh of Jaidas threwhis country. Zspioiu oP^ 
men into the ntmofl cenfteniatioa^ and feenacd to ^ve Jonathan, 
new life to att their enemka - He was focceeded, hew«< ^'nuo, and \ 
«^er, by hts bi'oifaer Jonatbtin ; ^6 conduaed mat- "''<^^ 
ters wkli no lefs prudence and fuecefs than JuSdas had 
done, tiH he waa treacheroufly^ fcized and^ut to death 
by Trypkott, a Syrian ufurper, who ihbrtly after mur- 
dered, his own .toveccign. The traitor immediately > 
prepsircd to invade Judca } but found all bis projeds ^ 
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fmftrated by Simon, Jonathan's brolKer. This pontiff as long as flie'liTed : but as he (kw her greatly afraid, ^«m 
repaired all the fortrefles of Jadcai and furniflicd and not without reafon» of the refentment of the Pha* ' " v -^J 
them with frefli garrifonsy took Joppaand Gaza» and rifee% he defired his queen, jud before his death, tOQ^^^j^ 
drove out the Syrian garrifon from the fortrefs of Jem- fend for the principal leaders of that party, and pre- tweeo ha 
ftlem; but was at laft treacheroufly murdeced by afon* tend to be entirely deroted to them ; in which cafe, he<<»u HJ^ 

affured her, that they would fupporl her and her fons^^^*!^ 
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great Con- 
or. 



in-law named Ptolemy ^ about 15s B. C. 

Simon was fucceeded by his fon Hyrcan ; who not 
only (hook off the yoke of Syria, but conquered the 
Samaritans, demolifhed their capital city, and became 
mailer of all Paleftine, to which he added the provinces 
of Samaria and Galilee } all which he enjoyed till with- 
in a year of bis death, without the lead difturbance 
from without, or any internal difcord. His reign was 
«o Icfs remarkable on the account of his great wifdom 
and piety at home than his conquefts abroad. He 
was the firft (ince the captivity who had aflumed the 
royal title ; and he railed the Jewiih nation to a greater 
degree of fplendor than it had ever enjoyed fince that 
time. The author of the fourth book of the Macca* 
bees alfo informs us, that in him three dignities wejre 
centered which never met in any other perfon, namely, 
;the royal dignity, the high-prieiihood, and the gift 
of prophecy. Bnt the inllances giveil of this laft are 
-very equivocal and fufpicious. The laft year of his 
reign, however, was imbittered by a quarrel with the 
''Pharifees ; and which proceeded fuch a length is was 
thought to have fhortened his days. Hyrcan had al- 
ways been a great friend to that fed, and they had 
hitherto enjoyed the mod hononrable employments 
in the date ; but at length one of them, named Elea* 
vuir^ took it into his head to queftion Hyrcan's legiti- 
macy, alleging, that his mother had formerly been a 
flave, and confeqnently that he was incapable of en* 
joying the high-priefthood. This report was credited, 
or pretended to be fo, by the whole fc£l ; which irri- 
tated the high-pried to fuch a degree, that he joined 
the Sadducees, and could never afterwards be recon- 
ciled to the Pharifees, who therefore raifed all the 
troubles and feditions they could during the fhort time 
he lived. 

Hyrcan died in 107 B. C. and was fucceeded by 
his elded fon Aridobulus, who conquered Iturea, but 
proved a mod cruel and barbarous tyrant, polluting 
'his hands with the Uood even of his mother and one 
of his brothers, keeping the reft dofely confined du- 
ring his reign, which, however, was but fhort. He 
rwas fucceeded in 105 by Alexander Jannaeus, the 
greated conqueror, next to king David, that ever fat 
on the Jewiih throne. He was hated, however, by 
the Pharifees, and once in danger of being killed in a 
tumult excited by them ; but having caufed his guarda 
to fall • upon the mutinous mob, they killed 6000 of 
them, and difperfed the red. After this, finding it 
impofiible to remain in quiet in his own. kingdom, he 
left Jerufalem, with a defign to apply himfelf wholly 
to the extending of his conqueds ; but while he was 
bufied in fubduing his foreign enemies, the Pharifees 
raifed a rebellion at home. This^'was quafhed in the 
year 86 B. C> and the rebels were treated in the mod 
inhuman manner. The fadion, however, was by this 
•means fo thoroughly quelled, that they never dared to 
lift up their heads as long as he lived ; and Alexander 
havingmade feveralconqueilsin Syria, died about 79 B. C. 

The king left two fons, Hyreanus and Aridobulus ; 
Ifcut bequeathed the government to his wife Alcxaadsa 



after her. in the peaceable poffe&on of the government. ]^ - 
With this advice the queen complied ; but found her- 
felf much embarralTed by the turbulent Pharifees, who, 
after feveral exoibitant demands, would at lad be con- 
tented with nothing lefs than the toul extermination 
of their adverfaries the Sadducees. As the queen was 
unable to refid the drength of the pharifaic fadtion, a 
mod cruel perfecution immediately took place againd 
the Sadducees, which continued for four years; until 
at lad, upon their earned petition, they were difper- 
fed among the feveral^ garrifons of the kingdom, in 
order to fecure them from the violence of their ene- 
mies. A few years after this, being feized with a 
dangerous ficknefs, her' younged fon Aridobulus col- 
leded a drong party in order to fecur^ the crown to 
himfelf ; but the queen, being difpleafed with his ron- 
duA, appointed her other fon iiyrcanus, whom ihe 
had before made high-pried, to fucceed her alfo in the 
royal dignity. Soon after this ihe expired, and left 
her two fons competitors for the crown. The Phari- 
fees raifed an army againd Aridobulus, which almod 
indantly defert^d to him, fo that Hyreanus found 
himfelf obliged to accept of peace upon any terms } 
which, however, was not granted, tiU the latter had 
abandoned all title both to the royal and pontifical 
dignity, and contented himfelf with the enjoyment of 
his peculiar patrimony as a private perfon. 

But this depofition did not extinguiih the party of 
Hyreanus. A new cabal was raifed by Antipater ari 
Idumaean profelyte, and father of Herod the Great ; 
who carried off Hyreanus into Arabia, under pretence 
that his life was in danger if he remained in Judea. 
Here he applied to Aretas king of that country, who 
undertook to redore the depofed monarch ; and for 
that purpofe invaded Judea, defeated Aridobulus, and 
kept him clofely brfieged in Jerufalem. The latter J* 
had recourfe to the Romans; and having bribed Scau-^jJ^j^ 
rus, one of their generals, he defeated Aretas withmbyAri' 
the k>fs of 7000 of his men, and drove him quite out ftobiM 
of the country. The two bt others next fent prefents 
to Pompey, at that time commander in chief of all 
the Roman forces in the ead, and whom they made 
the arbitrator of their differences. But he, fearing 
that Aridobulus, againd whom he intended to declare, 
might obdruA his intended expedition againd the Na- 
baSieans, difmiffed them with a promife, that as fooa 
as he had fubdued Aretas, he would come into Judea 
and decide their controverfy. 

This delay gave fuch offence to Aridobiilas, that he 
fuddenly departed for Judea without even taking leave 
of the Roman general, who on hia part was no kiii 
offended at this want of refpe^ The confequence 
was, that Pompey entered Judea with thofe troopt 
with which he had defigned to ad againd the Naba- 
theans, and fummoned Aridobulus to appear before 
him. The Jewiih prince would gladly have been ex* 
cufed ; but was forced by his own people to comply 
with Pompey's fummons, to avoid a war with that ^* 
neiaL He came ac^rdiim^y more than once m twice 
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to hiokf and was difmiffed with great promifes and 
^ marks of frieodfhip^ But at laft Pompey infifted) that 
he (hould deliver into his hands all the fortified places 
he poffefTed ; which let Ariftobulus plainly fee that he 
was in the intereft of his brother^ and upon this he 
ied to Jerufalem with a deGgn to oppofe the Romans 
to the utmod of his power. He was quickly followed 
by Pompey ; and to prevent hoftilities was at laft for* 
ced to go and throw himfelf at the feet of the haugh- 
ty Romany and to promife him a confiderable fura of 
money as the reward of his forbearance. This fub- 
miffion was accepted ; but Gabinus, being fent with 
fome troops to receive the ftipulated fum, was repul* 
fed by the garrifon of Jerufalem, who (hut the gates 
againift him, and refufed to fulfil the agreement, l^is 
dilappointment fo exafperated Ppmpey, that he im- 
mediately marched with his whole aimy againft the 

city- 

The Roman general firft fent propofals of peace ; 
but finding the Jews rcfolved to ftaficlout to the laft, 
he began the fiege in form. As the pAice was ftrong- 
ly fortified both by nature and art, he might have 
found it very difficult to accomplifh his defign» had not 
the Jews been fuddenly feized with a qualm of con- 
fcience refpefting the obfervance of the fabbath-day. 
From the time of the Maccabees they had made no 
fcniple of taking up arms againft an offending enemy 
on the fabbath ; but now they difcovered, that though 
it was lawful on that day to (land on their defence in 
cafe they were a6(uaUy attacked* yet it was unlawful 
to do any thing towards the preventing of thofe pre- 
paratives which the enemy made towards fuch future 
alFaults. As therefore they never moved ah hand to 
hinder the eredion of mounds and batteries, or the 
making of breaches in their walls on the fabbath, the 
befiegers at laft made fuch a confiderable breach on* 
that day, that the garrifon could no longer refift them. 
The city was therefore taken in the year 63 B. C. 
1 2,OQO of the inhabitants were flau^htered, and many 
more died by their own hands ; while the priefts, who 
were offering up the ufual prayers and facrifices in 
the temple, chofe rather to be butchered along with 
their brethren, than fuffer divine fervice to be one mo- 
ment interrupted. At laft, after the Romans had fa- 
tiated their cruelty with the death of a vaft number 
of the inhabitants, Hyrcanus was reftored to the pon- 
tifical dignity with the title oS prince ; but forbid to af- 
fume the title of kingj to wear a diadem, or to extend 
his territories beyond the limns of Judea. To prevent 
future revolts, the waUs were pulled down ; and Scau- 
rus was left governor with a fufficient force* But be- 
fore he departed, the Roman general gave the Jews a 
ftill greater offence than almoft any thing he had hi- 
therto done s and that was by entering into the moft 
iacred receffes of the temple, where he took a view of 
the golden table, candleftick, cenfers, lamps, and all 
the other facred vefiels ; but, out of refped to the 
Deity, forbore to touch any of them, and when- he 
canae out commanded the priefts immediately to purify 
the temple according to cuftom. 

Pompey having thus fubdued the Jewiih nation, fet 
out for Rome, carrying along with him Ariftobulus 
and his two fons Alexander and Antigonus, as cap- 
tives to adorn his future triumph. Ariftobulus himfelf 
a&d his fon Aotigpnua were led in triumph ; but A*. 
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lexander found means to efcape into Judea, where he Jews, 
raifed an army of 10,000 foot and 1500 horfe, and'" ^ ' 
began to fortify feveral ftrong holds, from whence he 
made incurfions Into the neighbouring country. As 
for Hyrcanus, he had no fooner found himfelf freed 
from his rival brother, than he relapfed into his former 
indolence, leaving the care of all his affairs to Anti- 
pater, who, like a true politician, failed not to turn 
the weaknefs of the prince to his own advantage and 
the aggrandizing of his family. He forefaw, however^ 
that he could not eafily compafs his ^nds, unlefs he in- 
itiated himfelf with the Romans; and therefore 
fpared neither pains nor coft to gain their favbur. 
Scaurus foon after received from him a fupply of corn 
and other provifions, without which his army, which 
he had led againft the metropolis of Arabia, would ' 
have been in danger of perifhing ; and after this, he 
prevailed on the king to pay 300 talents to the Ro- 
mans, to prevent them from ravilhing his country. 
Hyrcanus was now in no condition to face his enemy 
Alexander ; and therefore had again recourfe to the 
Romans, Antipater at the fame time fending as many 
troops as he could fpare to join them. Alexander ven- 
tured a battle $ but was defeated with confiderable lofs* 
and befieged in a ftrong fortrefs named AUxandrion. 
Here he would have been forced to furrender ; but his 
mother, partly by her addrefs, and partly by the hx* 
vices file found means to do the. Roman greneral, pre« 
vailed upon him to grant her fon a pardon for what 
was paft. The fortrefies were then demolifiied, that 
they might not give occafion to frefli revolts ; Hyrca« 
nus was again reftored to the pontifical dignity \ and 
the province was divided into- five feveial diftrids, in 
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each of which a feparate court of judicature was ered- je^mi 
ed. The firft oi thefe was at Jcruialenr, the fecond Tcmment 
at Gadara, the third at Amath, the fourth at Jeri- changed 
cho, and the fifth at Senhoris in Galilee. Thus was the *"f^ ^ 
government changed from a monarchy to an arifto- °^*^"* 
cracy, and the Jews now fell tmder a fet of domineer^ 
ing lords. 

Soon after this, Ariftobulus found means to efcape 
from his confinement at Rome, and raifed new troubles 
ill Judea, but was again defeated and taken prifoner ; 
his fon alfo renewed his attempts ; but was in like man- 
ner defeated, with the lofs of near 10,000 of his follow- 
ers ; after which Gabinius^ having fettled the affairs of 
Judea to Antipater's mind, refigned the government of 
his province to Craflus. The only tranfadion during 
his government was his plundering the temple of all its 
money and facred utenfib, amounting in the whole to 
10,000 Attic talents, u e^ above two millions of our 
money. After this facrilege, CrafFus fet out on his ex- 
pedition againft Parthia, where he perifiied ; and his 
death was by the Jews interpreted as a divine judgment 
for his impiety. 

The war between Casfar and Pompey afforded the • " ' 
Jews fome refpite, and likewifc an opportunity of in^ioJ^J- ^ 
gratiating themfelves with the former, which the ppli- CsJmr. 
tic Antipater readily embraced. His fervices were re-* 
warded by the emperon ' He confirmed Hyrcanus in 
his priefthood, added to it the principality of Judea to 
be entailed on his pofterity for ever, and reftored the 
Jewifli nation to their ancient rights and privileges ; 
ordering at the fame time a pillar to be ereded, where* 
on all thefe graotS| and hispwa decree, (hould be ea« 

gnwcd^, 
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graved, which was accordingly done ; and foon afterp 
when Caefar himfelf came into Judea, he granted liber* 
ty alb to fortify the city, and rebuild the watt which 
had been demoltihed by rompey. 

During the lifetiaoe of Ccfar, the Jewi were fo 

- highly favonredy that they could fcarcely be faid to feel 

> the Roman yeke. After hia death, however, the na* 

. lion fell into great difordera ; which were not Bnatiy 

quelled till Herod, who was created king of Jfudca by 

Marc Andiony in 41) B. C« was full eftabiflied on the 

throne by the taking of Jerufalem by hit ailtes the 

'Romans in 37 B.C. The immediate confequence of 

this wcas another cruel pillage and maflacre:: then fot« 

lowed the. death of Antigoaus the fon ^f Ariftobuint, 

rthe Jewilh who had for three years maintained his graund againft 

tlirone. Herod, put to death hn iirotber-Phafatl, and cut of 

Hyrcamis's ears, in order the more effeAually to inca* 

rpacitate him for the high- priefthood. 

«3 The Jews gained but little by this ehange of ma* 

^K^jntmy f^^^^ fhe new king proved one ^f the greateft tyrants 

andauclty. jn^n^ioug^. {„ l^iftory. He began hts reign with a cruel 

perfecution of thofe vrho had (ided with hts rival An* 

t tigonus ; great numbers of :whom he put to death, fei* 

-zing and coofiioating their effads for his own u(c« 

■ Nay, foch was his jealoufy in this iaft refped, that he 

<caufed guards to be placed at the city -gates, in order 

•to watch .the bodies' of thofe of the Antigonian foc« 

:tion who were canied out to be buried, left fomc 

. of their riefaes 'Aionld be carried along with them. 

-His jealoufy next prompted him to decoy Hyrcanns^ 

the baniihed pontiff, from Parthia, where he had taken 

< refuge, that he might put him to death, tho' contrary 
'to his moft folemn promifes. His cruelty then fell upon 

< his own family. He had married Mariamne, the daugh- 
ter of .Hrrcawis; whofe brother, Ariftobulus, a young 
•prince, of great hopes, was made highprieft at the in- 
•terceffion of his 'mother Alexandra. But the tyrant, 
vconfcious that Ariftobulns had a better right to the 
-kingdom than himfelf, caufed him foon a]^er to be 
.drowned in a bath. The next viftim was his beloved 

. ,queen Mariamne herfelf. Herod had been fumrooned 
to appear fir ft before Marc Anthony, and then before 
Auguftus, in order to clear himfelf from fome crimes 
4aid to his charge. As he was, however, doubtful ^f 
the event, he left orders, that in cafe he was cootTem* 
iied« Mariamne (hould be put to death. This, toge* 
ther with the death of her father and brother, gave 
her fuch an averiion for him, that flie (howed it on 
all occafionp. By this condu^ the tyrant's refentment 
was at laft fo much inftamed, that having got her 
falfely accufed of infidelity, (he was condemned to die, 
and executed accordingly. She»fuiin-ed with great 
refolution ; but with her ended all the happinefsof her 
hufband. His love for Mariamne increafcd fo much 
after her death, that for fome time he appeared like 
one quite diftra^ed. His remorfe, however, did not 
get the better of his cruelty. The death of Mariamne 
was foon followed by that of her mother Alexandra, 
and this by the execution of feveral other perfons who 
had joined with her in an attempt to fecure the kiag« 
dom to the fons of the decea(ed queen. 

Herod, having r>ow ^ freed himfelf from the greateft 
part of his fuppofed. enemies, began to (how a greater 
contempt for the Jewiih ceremonies than formerly; and 
introduced a number of heathenifii game9t which made 
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him odious to his fubjeds« Ten bold fettows at laft Jewi. 
took it into their heads to enter the theatre where the 'v*^ 
tyrant was celebrating fome games, with daggers con* 
cealed under their clothes, in order to llab him or fome 
of his retinue. In ca£e they Yhould mifcany ia the at- 
tempt, they had ihe defperate fatisfadion to think, 
that, if they perifhed, the tyrant would be rendered 
ftilt more odious by the punilhment inftiditd on them. 
They were ^aot miftaken : for Herod being informed 
•of their deGga by one of his fpies, and cauiing the 
^alfaffios to be put to a moft excruiating de^th, tlie 
people were fo much exafperated againft the informer, 
that they cut and tore hinf to pieces, and caft bis fleih 
•to the dogs* Herod tried in vain to difcover the au* 
thors of this affront ; but at laft having caufed fome 
women to be put to the rack, he extorted from them 
the namea of the principal perfona concerned, whom he 
caufed immediately to be put to death with their fa- 
milies. This produced fuch difturbances, that, ap- 
prehending nothing kfs than a general revolt, he let 
about fortifying Jerufalem with feveral additioosi 
woHls, rebuilding Samaria, and putting garrifons inta 
feveral fortieses in Judea. Notwithftanding this, how- 
ever, Herod had (hortly after an opportunity of re« 
gaining the affections of his fubje6is in fome mea- 
fure, by his generoiiiy to them during a famine $ hot 
as he foon rdapfed into his former cruelty, their love 
was aglun turned into hatred* which continued till his 
death. S ^ 

Herod now* about 23 B. C. began to adora hisRehaikl« 
cities with many ftately buiUiinga. The mOft re- the tenpb 
markable and magnificent of them all, however, was 
the temple at Jerufakm, which he is Taid to have 
raifed to a higher pitch of grandeur than even Solomon 
himfelf had done. Ten thoufand artificerfi were im- 
mediately fet to work, under the diredion of 1000 
priefis, the beft (killed in carving, oiafonry, &c. all of 
whom were kept in conftant pay. A thoufand carts 
were employed in fetching materials; and fuch a num- 
ber of other hands were employed, that every thing 
was got ready vrithin the fpace of two yeara. After 
this they fet about pulling down the old building, 
and reanng up the new one with the fame expedition ; 
fe that the hofy flact^ or temple, properly fo called, 
was finifhed in a year and an half; during which we 
are told that it never rained in the day-time, but only 
in the night. The remainder was hnifhed ia fome^ 
what more than eight years. The tempUf properly 
fo called, or holy place, was. but 60 cubits high, and 
as many in .breadth ; but in the front he added two 
wings or ftioUk^ers which projedcd 20 cubits more on 
each fide, and Wl^ich in all made a front of 120 cubits 
in length, and as ^ many in height ; with a gate 70 
cubits high and 20 ih breadth, but open and without 
any doors. The ftonrt^werc v^hite marble, 45 cubita 
in length, 1 2 in height,\nd 9 in breadth, all wrought 
and polifhed with exquifit^ beauty ; the whole refem- 
bUng a ftately palace, whofe middle being confidera- 
bly raifed above the extremities of .each face, made it 
afford a beautiful vifta at a great diftance, to thofe 
who came to the metropolia. Inftead of doors, the 
gates dofed with very coftly veils, enriched with a 
variety of flowering of gold, filver, purple, and every 
thing that was rich and curious ; and on each fide of 
the gatei were planted two ftnuly columns, from 

whofe 
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whole cornices hung golden fcftoons and vines, with ftones. It was furrounded^ at a convenient diftancCf 

their clufters of grapes, leaves, &c. curiouflj wrought, with a low wall or tajl, which divided the court of ^ 

The fuperftni6kure, however, which was properlj rear- the priefts from that of the lay Ifraelites ; fo that 

ed on the old foundation without fufficient additions, thcfe laft were allowed to come thus hr to hring their 

proved too heavy, and funk down ahout ao cubits; offerings and facrificesi though none but the priefts 



Jews. 



fo that i^ height was reduced to loo. This founda* 
tion was of an aftontfliiag ftrength and height, of which 
an account is given under the article Jerusalem. The 
platform was a regtdar fquare of a ftadium or fuiiong on 
«ach fide. Each front of the fquare had a fpadous 
gate or entrance, enriched with fuitable ornaments ; 
but that on Ac weft had four gates, one of which led 
to the palace, another to the citv, and the two others 
to the fuburbs and' fields. This indofure wks fur* 



were aUowed to oome within that inclofure. 

Herod caufed a new dedication of this temple to 
be performed with the utmoft magnificence i and prc- 
fented to it many rich trophies of his former vidories, 
after the cuftom of the JewiOi monarchs. 

This, and many other magnificent works, however, 
did not divert the kind's attention horn his ufiial jea- 
loufies and cruelty. His fifter Salome^ and one of his 
fons named Ant^er^ taking advantage of this difpo- 



rounded on the outfide with a ftrong and high wall of fition, prompted him to murder his two fons by Ma< 

large fiones, well cemented \ and on the infide had on riamne, named Alexander and Ari/loBuhu^ who had been 

•ca^ front a ftately piazza or gallery, fupported by co- educated at the court of Auguftus in Italy, aitd were 

lumns of fuch a bi^els, that three men could but Juft juftly admired by all who fiiw them. His cruelty foon 

embrace. them, their circumference being about 27 teet. after broke out in an impotent attempt to deftro][ the 



There were in all 162 of them, which fupported a ce- 
dar cicling of excellent workmanihip, and formed three 
galleries, the middlemoft of which was the largeft and 
higheft, it being 45 feet in breadth and 100 in height, 
whereas thofe on each fide were but 30 feet wide and 
50 in height 



Saviour of the workl, but which was attended with 
no other confequence than the deftrudion of 2000 in- 
nocent children of his own fubjeds. His mifery was 
alffloft brought to its fummit by the difcovery of 
Antipater's defigns againft himfelf ; who was accor- 
dingly tried and condemned for treafoa. Something 



The piazzas and court were paved with marble of fiill more dreadful, however, yet awaited him; he 



various colours ; and, at a fnull diftance from the gal< 
kries, was a fecond inclofure, furrounded with a flight 
of beautiful marble rails, with ftately columns at pro- 
per diftances, on which were engraven certain admo- 
nitions in Greek and Latin, to forbid ftrangers, and 
thofe Jews that were not purified, to proceed farther 
under pain of death. This inclofure had but one gate 
on the eaft fide; none on the weft; but on the north 
and fouth it had three, placed at equal diftances from 
each other. 

A third indofure furrounded the toi^, properly fo 
called, and the altar of burnt-offerings; and made 
what they called /^ eoitrt rf tie Hehrewt or JfraetUes. 
It was fquare like the reft: but the wall on the outfide 
was furrounded by a flight of 14 fteps, which hid a 
confiderable part of it ; and on the top was a terrace, 



feized with a moft loathfome and incurable difeafe, in 
which he was tormented with intolerable pains, fo 
that his life became a burden. At Uft he died, to theHisdodu 
great joy of the Jews, five days after he had put Anti. 
pater to death, and after having divided his kingdom 
among his fons in^ the following manner.— Archelaus 
had Judea; Antipas, or Herod, was tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perea; and rhih'p had the regions of Trachonitis, 
Gaulon, BaUnea, and P^nias, which he ereded like- 
wife into a tetrarchy. To his fifter Salome he gave 
50,000 pieces of money, together with the cities of 
Jamnia, Azotus, and Phafiielis; befides fome confide- 
rable legacies to his other rebtions. 

The cruelty of this monfter accompanied him to 
his grave; nay, he in a manner carried it beyond the 
grave. Bring well apprifed that .the Jews wouU re- 



of about 1 2 cubits in breadth, which went quite round joice at being freed from fuch a tyrant, he bethought 
the whole cindure. The eaft fide had but one gate ; himfdf of the following infernal ftratagem to damp 



the weft none ; and the north and fouth four, at equal 
diftances. Each gate was afcended by five fteps more 
before one could reach the level of the inward court ; 
fo that the wall which indofed it appeared within to 
be but 25 cubits high, though confiderably higher 
00 the outfide. On the infide of each of thofe gates 
were raifed a couple of fpacious fquare chambers, in 
form of a pnvjlion, 30 cubits wide and 40 in height, 
each fupported by columns of 1 2 cubits in circumfe* 
vence. 

This indofure had likewife a double flight of gal* 
leries on the infide, fupported by a double row of co- 
lumns; but the weftero fide was only one continued 
wall, without gates or galleries. The women had 
likewife their particular courts feparate from that of 
the men« and one of the gates on the north and fouth 
leading to it. 

The altar of bumt*offerings viras likewife high and 
ijpadons, being 40 cubits in breadth, aod 15 in height. 
The afcent to it was, according to the Mofaic Uw, 
Imooth, and without ftcps ; and the altar of unhewn 

Vol. IX. Part I. 



thdr mirth. A few days before his death, he fum*- 
moned all the heads of the Jews to repair to Jericho 
under pain of death ; and, on thdr arrival, ordered 
them ail to be fhut up in the drcus, giving at the 
fame time ftrid orders to his fifter Salome and her 
huft>and to have all the prifonen butchered as foon as 
his breath was gone out. <' By this means (faid he), 
I (hall not only damp the people's joy, but fecure a real 
mourning at my death." Thefe cruel orders, how- 
ever, were not put in execution. Immediately after 
the king's death, Salome went to the Hippodrome, 
where the heads of the Jews were detained, caufed the 
gates to be flung open, and dedared to tibem, that 
now the king bad no fiuther occafion for their attend- 
ance, and that they might depart to their refpedive 
homes ; after which, and not till then, the news of the 
king's death was publiihed. Tumults, feditions, and 
infurredions, quickly followed. Archehus was op-^r ^^l I 
pofied by his brethren, and obh'ged to appear at RomcfiJ^of Ac' 
before Auguftus, to whom many comphints wereUngdom 
brought againft him. After hearing both parties, ^1 Avguf- 
S «> -^ ^^tas. 
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the emperor made the following divifioo of the ktng^ 
dom : ArchelauS had one half, ooder the title of 
eihnarchf or governor of a nation ; together with a 
promtfe that he ihould have the tide of ifli^, as foon 
as he ihowed himfelf worthy of it. This cthnarchy 
contained Judea Propria^ Idumea, and Samaria s bat 
this lad was exempted from one-fourth of the taxes 
paid by the reft, on account of the peaceable beha- 
viour of the inhabitants during the late tumults. The 
remainder was divided between Philip and Herod ; 
the former of whom had Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Auranitist together with a fmall part of Galilee ; the 
latter had the reft of Galilee and the countries be- 
yond the Jordan. Salome had half a million of filver, 
together with the cities of Jamnia, Azotus» Phafaelis, 
and Afcalon. 

For fome years Archelaus enjoyed his government 

in peace; but at laft, both Jews and Samaritans, tired 

out with his tyrannical behaviour, joined in a petition 

to Auguftus againft him; The emperor immediately 

fummoned him to Rome, where, having heard his ac- 

Archehuf cufation and defence, he baniihed him to the city of 

lUniibed, Vicnne in Dauphiny, and confifcated all his effe6b. 

sndaRo Judea being by this fentence reduced to a Roman 

J^ 1^7^'" province, was ordered to be taxed: and Cyrenius the 
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fon of Herod the Great, was promoted, by Caiot to 
the regal dignity. He did not, however, long enjoy ' 
this honour ; for, on his xoming into Judaea, haviu)^ 4^ ^^ 
raifed a pcrfecution againft the Chrtftiana, and blaf^madiTI 
phemoully fuffering himfelf to be ftyled a God by 
fome d^uties from Tyre and Sidon, he was miracu* 
loufl^ ftruck with a difeafe, which foon put an end to 
hishfe. The facred hittorian tells as, that he was 
eaten of worms ; and Jofephus, that he was feized 
with moft violent pains in his heart and bowels; (b 
that he could not but reflet on the bafenefs of thofe 
flatterers, who had but lately complimented him whh 
a kind of divine immortality, that was now about to 
exph-e In all the torments and agonies of a miferabk 
mortal. ^ 

On the death of Agrippa, Judsea wa» once more The kin^ 
reduced to a province of the Roman empire, -and had<*'»>^K^>'> 
new governors appointed over it. Thcfe were Venti-^^J^* 
dius, Felix, Feftus Albinus/ and Geffius Florus. provu^ce. 
Under their government the Jewi(h affairs went on 
from bad to worfe; the country fwarmed with robbers 
and aflaifins ; the latter committing every where the 
moft unheard-of cruelties under the pretence of reli- 
gion ; and about 64 A. C. were joined by 1 8,000 
workmen, who had been employed in further repair* 



governor of Syria, a man of confular dignity, was ing and beautifying the temple. About this time 
feot thither to fee it put in eiecotion : which having alfo, ^ " 



done, and fold the palaces .of Archelaus, and feised 
upon all his treafure, he returned to Antioch, lea- 
ving the Jews in no fmall ferment on account of this 
new tax. 

Thus were the feeds of difl*enfion fown between the 
Jews and Romans, which ended in the moft lament- 
able cataftrophe of the former. The Jews, always 
impatient of a foreign yoke, knew firom their prophe- 
cies, that the time was now come when the Mcffiah 
ihould appear. Of confequence, as they expeded him 
to be a great and powerful warrior, their rebellious and 
feditious fpirit was heightened to the greateft degree ; 
and they imagined they had nothing to do but take 
vp arms, and vidory would immediately declare on 
their fide. From this time, therefore, the conntry 
was never quiet ; and the infatuated people, while 
they rejected the true Mefltah, gave themfelves up to 
the diredion of every impoftor who chofe to lead 
ihem to their own deftru6kion. The governors ap* 
pointed by the Romans were alfo frequently changed, 
but leldom for the better. About the i6th year of 
Chrift, Pontius Pilate was appointed governor; the 
whole of whofc adminiftration, according to Jofephus, 
was one continued fcene of venality, rapine, tyranny, 
and every wicked adiioa; of racking and putting in- 
aocent men to death, untried and uncondemned ; and 
of every kind of favagc crueky. Such a governor was 
but ill calculated to appeafe the ferments occafioned 
by the late tax. Indeed Pilate was fo far from at- 
tempting this, that he greatly inflamed them by taking 
every occafion of introducing his ftandards with ima«^ 
ges and piAures, confecrated ihields, &c. into their 
city I and at laft attempting to drain the treafury of 
the temple, under pretence of bringing an aquedu^ 
kto Jeritfalem» The BU>ft remarkable tranfadioa of 
U& government, however,, was his condemnation of 
Jaaus C»aMT t feven years after which he was removed 
from Jcideai audio afiuirt time Agrippa^ the grand- 



Geflius Florus, the laft and worft governor the 
Jews ever had, was fent into the courftry. Jofepbaa 
feems at a lofs for wordaT^to defcrtbe him by, or a 
monftcr to compare him to. His rapines, cruelties, 
conniving for large fums with the banditti, and, to a 
word, his whole behaviour, were fo open and bare- 
faced, that he vras looked upon by the Jews more like 
a bloody executioner fient to butcher, than a magi* 
ftrate to govern them. In this diftra6led ftate of the 
country, many of the inhabitants forfook it to feek 
for an afylum fomewhere eK? 9 while thofe who re* 
mained applied themfelves to Ceitius Gallus, governor 
of Syria, who was at Jerufalem at the paflbver ; be* 
feeching him to pity their unhappy ftate, and free 
them from the tyranny of a man who had totally 
ruined their country. Florus, who was prefent when 
thefe complaints were brought againft him, made a 
merejeftof them; and Ceftius, inftead of making a 
ftridt inquiry into his condu6k, difmifled the Jews with 
a general promife that the governor ftiould behave 
better for the future; and fet himfelf about cocnputing 
the number of Jews at that time in Jerufalem, by the 
number of lambs offered at that feftival, that he 
might fend an account of the whole to Nero. By his- 
computation, there v^re at that time in Jerufalem 
2,556,000; tbo' Jofephus thinks they rather amonated: 
103,000,000. 

In the year 6 7 began the fatal war with the Romans, ^^^^f 
which was ended only by the deftru£kion of Jerufalem. the lift 
The immediate caufe was the deciiion of a centeftwarwitl^^ 
vnth the Syrians concerning the city of Caefiirea. ITie ^^* ^°" 
Jews maintained that this city belonged to them, be-"^*^ 
caufe it had been built by Herod ; and the Syrians 
pretended that it had always been reckoned a Greek, 
city, fince even that monarch had reared temples and 
ftatues in it*. The conteft at laft came to fuch an 
height, that both partiea took up arma againft^each 
ether.. Felix put an end to it for a time, by fending^ 
fiwBC o£ thft chieb of eacL natioa ta Robm^ to plead 
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their ctisfe before the emperor, where it bang in fof« 
pcoie till this time» when Nero decided it agaioft the 
Jews. No fooncr «nu this decifion made pablic, than 
the Jews in ail parts of the coaotrjr flew to arms ; 
and though they were every where the fafferers, yet» 
from this fatd period, thev rage never abated. No- 
thiag was oow to be heard of but robberies, marders, 
and every kind of cruelty. Cities and villages were 
fiUed with dead bodies of all i^es, even fucking babes. 
The Jews, on their part, fpared neither Syrians nor 
Romans, where they got the better of them i and this 
BiAcrsd* proved the deftrudion of great numbers of their peace- 
ful brethren 3 jto,ooo were maflacred at Caefarea, 
50,000 at Alexandria, 2000 at Ptolemaie, and} 3500 
at Jerufalem. 

A great number of aflaffinsy in .the mean time, ha- 
ving joined the fadious Jews in Jerufalem, they beat 
the Romans out of Antooia, a fortrefs adjoining to 
the temple, and another called Maffadd ; and l)kewife 
out of the towers oalled Phafael and MariaauUf kill- 
ing all who oppofed them. The Romans were at 
laS reduced to fuch ftraits, that they capitulated on 
the fingle condition that their lives ihouUl be fpared ; 
notwithftanding wbiph, they were all maflacred by 
the furious zealots: and this treachery, was foon re- 
venged on the faithful Jews of Scytbopolis. Thefe 
had offered to aflift in reducing their fadtous bre- 
thren I but their fincerity being fufpeded by the 
townfmen, they obliged them to retire into a neigh- 
bouring wood, where, on the third night, they were 
tnaffacred to the number of I3)000, and all their 
wealth carried o£F. The rebels, in the mean time, 
crolled the Jordan, and took the fortreflcs of Machaeron 
and Cyprus 1 which lall they razed to the ground, 
f^\^, after having put all the Romans to the fWord — ^This 
ihc CeiUui brought CeAius Gallus, the Syrian governor, into 
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only 1200 were made prifoners, among whom was J^^"^. 
Jofephus the Jewiih hiftorian. Japha next (bared the ^ 
fame fate, after an obftinate fiege ; all the men bein^ 
maflacred, and the women and children carried into 
captivity. A week after this the Samaritans, who 
had aifembled on Mount Genzzim, were almofl all put 
to the fword, or periflied. Joppa fell the next vi^im 
to the Roman vengeance. It had been formerly laid 
wafte by Ceftius } but was now repeopled and forti- 
fied by the Teditious Jews who infefted the country. 
It was taken by ftorm, and fharcd the fame fate with 
the reft. Four thoufand Jews attempted to efcape by 
taking to their (hips ; but were driven back by a fud- 
den tempeft, and all of them were drowned or put to 
the fword. Tarichea and Tiberias were next taken, 
but part of their inhabitants were fpared on account 
of their peaceable difpofitions. Then followed the 
fieges of Gamala, Gifchala, and Itabyr. The firft was 
taken by ftorm, with a dreadful (laughter of the Jews; 
the lad by ftratagem. The inhabitants of Gifchala 
were linclinable to fur render 1 but a feditious Jew of 
that town, named Vobfif the fon of LfCvi, head of the 
faction, and a vile mUow, oppofed it; and, having the 
mob at his back, overawed the whole city. On the 
fabbath he begged of Titus to forbear hoflilities till 
to-morrow, and then he would accept his offer ; but 
tnftead of that, he (led to Jerufalem with as many as 
wonld follow him. The Romans, as foon as they were 
informed of his mght, purfuedj and killed 6000 of 
his followers on the road, and brought back near 3000 
women and children prifonera. The inhabitants then 
furrendered to Titus, and only the fadious were pu- 
ni(hcd ; and this completed the redudion of Galilee. 

The Jewi(h nation by this time was divided into Different 
two very oppoiHe parties: the one forefecing thatfa^iont 
this war, if continued, muft end in the total ruin of *'"®"K ^ 
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UsUui. Judaea with all his forces; but the Jews, partly by their country, were for putting an end to it byfub--* 



treachery and partly by force, got the better of him, 
and drove him out of the country with the lofs of 
5000 men. 

All this time fuch dreadful di(ren(ion9 reigned a- 
moBg the Jews, that great numbers of the better fort 
forefecing the fad e£f^&g of the refentment of the Ro- 
mans, left the city as men do a finking TefTel ; and 
the Chriftians, mindful of their Saviour's prediction, 
retired to Pella, a city on the other fide of Jordan, 
whether the war did not reach. Miferable was the 
,. fate of fuch as either could not, or would not, leave 
Vefpafian that devoted city. Vefpafian was now ordered to 
fcDt agaioft leave Greece, where he was at that time, and to march 
******** with alt fpeed into Judea. He did fo accotdingly at 
the head of a powerful army, ordering his fon Titus 
in the mean time to bring two more legions from A- 
lexandria ; but before he could reach that country, the 
Jews had twice attempted to take the city of Aicalon, 
and were each time rcpulfed with the lofs of 10,000 
of their number. In the beginning of the year 68, Vef- 
pafian entered Galilee at tbeheadof an army of 60,000 
men, all completely armed and excellently difciplined. 
He firft took and burnt Gadara: then he laid fiege to 
Jotapa, and to<^ it after a ftout refiftance ; at which 
he was fo provoked, that he cauied every one of the 
Jews to be mafiacred or carried into captivity, not 
One being left to carry the dreadfnl news to their 
brethren. Forty thou&md perifted on this occafion : 



mitting to the Romans ; the other, whicth was the 
remains of the faction of Judas Gaulonites, breathed 
nothing but war and confuiion, and oppofed all peace- 
able meafures with invincible obftinacy. This laft^ 
which was by far the moft nuAierous and powerful, 
confifted of men of the vileft and moft profligate cha- 
racters that can be paralleled in hiftory. They were 
proud, ambitious, cruel, rapacious, and committed 
the moft horrid and unnatural crimes under the maflc 
of religion. They affirmed every where, that it was 
offering the greataft difhonour to God to fubmit to 
any earthly potentate ; much lefs to Romans and to 
heathens. This, they faid, was the only motive that 
induced them to take up arms, and to bind themfelvea 
under the ftrideft obligations not to lay them down 
till they had either totally extirpated all foreign au- 
thority, or periflied in the attempt. — This dreadful 
diffcnfion was not confined to Jerufalem, but had in- 
fe^ed all the cities, towns, and villages, of Paleftiae. 
Even houfcs and families were fo divided again ft each 
other, thftty as our Saviour bad exprefsly foretold, a 
man's greateft enemies were often thofe of his own 
family and houfehold. In fliort, if we may believe 
Jofephus, the zealots aded more like incarnate devila 
than like men who had any fenfe of humanity left 
them. — This obliged the contrary party likewife to 
rife up in arms in their own defence againft thofe mif^^ 
creants; from whom, however, they fuffered much 
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Jews, more tbtn t&ey did cvea from the eiafpcrated Ro- 
^ ' mans.— The zealots began their outra|fes by murder. 
Crusty of >°g ^ ^^^ oppofed them in the countnes r9und about. 
the zealott. Then they entered Jerufalem ; but met with a ftout 
opp^iition from the other party beaded by, Ananus, 
who had lately been high-prieit A 6erce engage- 
ment enfued between them; and the zealots were dri- 
ven into the inner cinAure of the temple^ where they 
were clofely befieged. John of Gifchala above men- 
tioned, who had pretended to fide with the peaceable 
party, was then fent with terms of accommodation ; 
but, inftead of advifing the beiieged to accept of them, 
he perfuaded them ftill to hold out, and call the Idu- 
means to their aififtance. They did fo, and procured 
20,000 of them to come to their relief; but theft new 
allies were refufed admittance into the city. On that 
night, however, there happened fuch a violent ftorm, 
accompanied with thunder, lightning, and an earth* 
quake, that the zealots from within the inner court 
»wed the bolts and hinges of the temple-gates with- 
out being heard, forced the guards of the befiegcrs, 
{alUed into the city, and led in the Idumeans. The 
city was inftantly filled with butcheries of the moft 
horrid kind. Barely to put any of the oppofite party 
to death was thought too mild a punifhmenc ; they 
mufl have the pleafure of murdering them by inches : 
fo that they made it now their diverfion to put them 
to the mofl exquifite tortures that could be invented ; 
oor could they be prevailed upon to difpatch them till 
the violence of their torments had rendered them 
quite incapable of feeling them. In this manner pe- 
rifhed 1 2,000 perfons ox nobk extra&ion, and in the 
flower of their age ; till at laft the Idumeans com- 
plained fo much againft the putting fuch numbers to 
death, that the zealots thought proper to ere£t a kind 
of tribunal, which, however, was intended not for 
judgment but condemnation ; for the judges having 
once acquitted a perfon who was nunifeflly innocent, 
the zealots not only murdered him in the temple, but 
depofed the new-created judges as perfons unfit for 
their office. 

The zealots, after having exterminated all thofe of 
any charader or diflin6Uon, began next to wreak 
their vengeance 00 the conmion people. This obli- 
ged many of the Jews to foriake Jerufalem, and take 
refuge with the Romans, though the attempt was 
very hazardous ; for the zealots had all the avenues 
well guarded, and failed not to put to death fuch as 
fell into their hands. Vefpafian in the oiean time 
ftaid at Caefarea ao idle fpefiator of their outrages ; 
well knowing that the zealots were fighting for him, 
and that the ftrength of the Jewifh nation was gra- 
^ dually wafting away. £very thing fucceeded to his 
They turn wifb. The zealots, after having mafFacred or driven 
theurartns away the oppofite party, fiumed their arms againft 
^ittfteach gg^h other, A iMtrtj wa3 formed againft John, under 
one Simon who had his head- quarters at the fortrefs 
of Maflada. This new mifcreant plundered, bumedt 
and mafFacred, wherever he came,i carrying the fpoil 
into the fottrefs above mentioned. To increafe his 
party, he caufed a proclamation to he publifhed, by 
which he promifed liberty to the flaves, and propor- 
tionable encouragement to the fireemen who joined 
liim. This ftraugem had the defired effef^, and he 
ibon faw hinJelf at the head of a coofiderable army. 
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Not thinking hsmfelf, however, as yet mafter of £9foe 
fufEcient to befiege Jerufakm, he invaded Idumea^ 
with 20,000 men. The Idameans oppofed him with 
25,000; and a fharp engagement enfaed, in which 
neither party was vi^orious. But Simon, foon after, 
having corrupted the Idumean general, got their army 
delivered up to him. By this means he eafily be- 
came mafter of the country ; where he conunitted fuch 
cruelties, that the miferafcJe inhabitants abandoned it 
to feek for fhelter in Jerufalem. 

In the city, matters went in the fame way. John 
tyrannized in fuch a manner, that the Idnmeans re- 
volted, kilfcd a great number of his men, plundered 
his palace, and forced him to retire into the temple. 
In the mean time the people, having taken a notioa 
that he would (ally out in the night and fet fire to 
the city, called a council, in which it was refolved t» 
admit Simon with his troops, in order to oppofe Joha 
and his zealots. Simon's firft attempt againft his rival, 
however, was ineffeAual, and he was obliged to con- 
tent himfelf with befieging the zealots in the temple. 
In the mean time the miferies of the city were in- 
creafed by the ftarting up of a third party headed by 
one Eleazar, who feized on the court of the prieft^ 
and kept John confined within that of the Ifraelites. 
Eleazar kept the avenues fo weU guarded, that none 
were admitted to come into tliat part of the temple 
but tliofa who came thither to offer (acrifices ; and it 
was by thefe ofierings chiefly that he maintained hinw 
felf and his men. John by this means found himfelf 
hemmed in between two powerful enemies, Simon b& 
low, and Eleazar above. He defended himfelf, how- 
ever, againft them both with great refolution; and 
when the city was inveftcd by the Romans, having 
petended to come to an agreement with his rivals, 
he found means totally to cut off or force Eleazar's 
men to fubmit to him, fo that the fa&ions were again 
reduced to two. 

The Romans, in the year 72, began to advance to-The''Ro- 
wards the capital. In their way they deftroyed manymaoiad- 
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thoufands, wafting the country as they went along ; |!!!!^j!l 
and in the year 73 arrived before the walls of Jerufa-'' 
lem, under Titus afterwards emperor. As he was a 
man of an exceedingly merciful difpofition, and greatly 
defired to fpare the city, he immediately fent offers of 
peace ; but thefe were rejeded with contempt, and he 
himfelf put in great danger of his life, fo that he re- 
folved to begin the fiege in form. In the mean time^ 
Simon and John renewed their hofUlities with greater 
fury than ever. Joha now held the whole temple» 
fome of the out-parts of it, and the valley of Cedron. 
Simon had the whole city to range in i in fome parts 
of which John had made fuch devaftations, that they 
ferved them for a field of battle, from which they 
fallied unanimoufly againft the common enemy when- 
ever occa$oa ferved; after which they returned ta 
their ufual hoftilities, turning their arms i^inft each 
other, as if they had fworn to make their ruin more 
eafy to the Romans^ Thefe drew ftill neater to the 
waUs, having with great labour and pains levelled all the 
ground between Scopas and them* by pulUjig down 
sJl the hoi^fes and hedges, cutting down the trees* 
an4 even cleaving the rocks thajt mod. in their way» 
from Scopas to the tomb of Herod, and Bethara 
or the pool of ierpents^ in which work fo many 
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htndt were tmployedi that they fioiflicd it in four 

Whilft this was doing, Titus fent the befieged fome 
offers of peace ; and Jofephus was pitched upon to be 
the meflenger of them : but they were rejeded with 
indignation* He fent a fecond time Nicanor and Jo- 
fephus with frefh offers, and the former received a 
wound in his fhoulder | upon which Titus refolved to 
begin the affault in good earnefty and ordered his men 
to rafe the fuburbs, cut down all the trees, and ufe 
the materials to raife platforms againft the wall. Every 
thing was now carried on with invincible ardour; the 
Romans began to play their engines agaiaft the city 
with all their might. The Jews had likcwifc their 
machines upon the walls, which they plied Wtth un- 
common fury : they had taken them lately from Ce* 
ffias : but %vere fp ignorant in their ufe, that they did 
little execution with them, till they were better in- 
ftruded by fome Roman deferters: till then, their 
chief fuccefs wa^ rather owing to their frequent fallics; 
but the Roman legions, who had all their towers and 
machines before them, made terrible havock. The lead 
ftones they threw were near 100 weight ; and thefe 
they could throw the length of a quarter of a mile a- 
gainft the city, and with fuch a force, that they could 
do mifchief on thofe that ftood at fome diffance be- 
hind them. Titus had reared three towers §6 cubits 
high ; one of which happening to fall in the middle of 
the night, greatly alarmed the Roman camp, who im- 
mediately ran to arms at the noife of it ; but Titus, 
upon knowing the caufe, difmiffed them, and caufed 
it to be fet up again. Thefe towers, being plated 
with iron, the Jews tried in vain to fet Gre to them, 
but were at length forced to retire out of the reach of 
their fhot ; by which the battering rams were now at 
full liberty to play againft the wall. A breach was 
foon made in it, at which the Romans entered ; and 
the Jews, abandoning this laft inclofure, retired be- 
hind the next. This happened about the 28th of A- 
pril, a fortnight after the beginning of the fiege. 

John defended the temple and the caftle of Anto* 
oia, and Simon the reft of the city. Titus marched 
dole to the fecond wall, and plied his battering-rams 
fo furioufly, that 6ne of the towers, which looked to- 
wards the north, gave a prodigious (hake. The men 
who were in it, made a figoal to the Romans, as if 
they would furrender; and, at the fame time, fent Si- 
mon word to be ready to give them a waim recep- 
tion. Titus, having difcovered their ftratagem, plied 
biA work more furioufly, whilft the Jews that were in 
the tower fet it on. fire, and ftuog th'cmfelves into the 
flames. The tower being fallen, gave them an en- 
trance into the fecond inclofure, five days after gain- 
ing the firft ; and Titus, who was bent on faving the 
city, would not fuffer any part of the wall or ftreets 
to be demolifhed; which left the breach and lanes fo 
narrow, that when his men were furioufly repulfed by 
Simon, they had not room enough to make a quick 
retreat, fo Uiat there was a number of them killed in 
it. This overfight was quickly redified; and the at- 
tack renewed with fuch vigour, that the place was car- 
ried four days after their firft rcpulfe. 

The famine, raging in a terrible manner in the city, 
was foon followed by a peftilence ; and as thefe two 
dreadful judgments increafed, fo did the rage of the 
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faAiousi who» by their xnteftine feuds, had deftroyed 
fuch quantities of provifion, that they were forced to 
prey upon the people with the moft unheard-of cruel* 
ty. They forced their houfes; and, if they found any 
viAuals in them, they butchered them for not appri- 
fing them of it ; and, if they found nothing but bare 
walls, which was almoft every where the cafe> they 
put them to the moft fevere tortures, under pretence 
that they had fome provifion concealed. *< I fhould 
(fays Jofephus) undertake an impofiible tafk, were I 
to enter into a detail of all the cruelties of thofe im- 
pious wretches ; it will be fufficient to fay, that I do 
not think, that fince the creation any city ever fuffcr- 
ed fuch dreadful calamities, or abounded with men fo 
fertile in all kinds of wickednefs." 

Titus, who knew their miferable condition, and was 
ftiU willing to fpare them, gave them four days to 
cool i during which he caufed his army to be mutter- 
ed, and provifions to be diftributed to them in fight of 
the Jews, who flocked upon the walls to fee it. Jo- oflen of t 
fephus was fent to fpeak to them afrefh, and to exhort peace re- 
them not to run themfelves into an inevitable ruin by j^^^^* 
obftinately perfifting in the defence of a place which 
could hold out but a very little while, and which the 
Romans looked upon already as their own. But this 
ftubborn people, after many bitter invedlves, began 
to dart their arrows at him ;. at which, not at ail dif- 
couraged, he went on with greater vehemence : but 
all the effeft it wrought on them was, that it pre- 
vailed on great numbers to fteal away privately to the 
Romans, whilft the reft became only the more defpe- 
rate and refolute to holdout ta.the laft, in fpite of Ti- 
tus's merciful offers. 

To haften therefore their deftined nun, he caufed 
the city to be furrounded with a ftrong, wall^ to pre- - 
vent either their receiving any fuccours or provifion » 
from abroad, or their efcaping his refentment by flight. . 
This wall, which was near 40 ftadia or five miles in ^ 
circuity, was yet carried on with fuch fpeed, and by fo« 
many hands, that it was finlfiied in three days $ by 
which one may guefs at the ardour of the befiegers to . 
make themfelves mafters of the city. 

There was now nothing to be feen thro' the ftreets . 
of Jerufalem but heaps of dead bodies rotting above . 
ground, walking flceletons, and dying wretches. Aa . 
many as were caught by the Romans in their failles, . 
Titus caufed to be crucified in fight of the town, to in- 
jed a terror among the reft : but the zealots gave it . 
out, that they were thofe who fled to him for protec- 
tion; which when Titus underftood, he fent a prifoner - 
with his hands cut off to undeceive, and affure them^ 
that he fpared all that voluntarily came over to him ; 
which encouraged great numbers to accept his offers^ , 
tho' the avenues were dofcly guarded by the fadious, 
who put all to death who were caught going on that . 
errand. A greater mifchief than that was, that even . 
thofe who efcaped fafe to the Roman camp were mi- 
ferably butchered by the foUiers, from a notion which . 
thefe had taken that they had fwallowed great quan- 
tities of gold ; infomudi that two thoufaad of chem c 
were ripped up in one night, to come at their fuppo- 
fed treafure. When Titus was apprifed of thia bar- 
barity, he would have condemned aU thofe butchering 
wretches to death ; but they proved fo numerous, that 
he was forced to fpare themi and contented himfelf 
6 vitb, 
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with fending a proclamation thro' his camp, that at 
many as (hould be fufpeded thenceforward of that hor* 
rid vilboy, ftould be put to immediate death i yet 
did not this deter many of them from it* only they 
did it more privately than before, ; fo greedy were they 
of that bewitching metal. All this while the dcfediion 
increafed dill more thro* the inhumanity of the fadipn 
within, who made the miferies and dying groans of 
their ftarving brethren the fubjed of their crael mirth, 
and carried their barbarity even to the fheathing of 
their fwords in fport In thofe poor wretches, under pre- 
tence of trying their fharpnefa. 

When they found therefore that neither their guards 
nor feverities could prevent the people's flight» they 
bad recourfe to another fttatagem equally impious and 
cruel : which was, to hire a pack of vile pretenders to 
prophecy, to go about and encourage the defpairing 
remains of the people to exped a fpeedy and miracu- 
lous deliverance; and this impoilure proved a greater 
expedient with that infatuated nation than their other 
precautions. 

Nothing could be more dreadful than the fami(hed 
. . - condition to which they were now reduced. The poor, 
™J^^'' having nothing to truft to but the Roman's mercy or 
a fpeedy death, ran all hazards to get out of the city; 
and if in their flight, and wandering out for herbs or 
airy other fuftenance, they fell into the hands of any of 
Titus's parties fent about to guard the avenues, they 
were unmercifully fcourged, and crucified if they made 
the leaft refinance. The rich within the walls were 
now forced, though in the moll private manner, to give 
half, or all they were worth, for a mcafure of wheat, 
and the middling fort for one of barley. This they 
were forced to convey into fome private place in their 
houfes, and to feed upon it as it was, without daring 
to pound or grind it, much lefs to boil or bake it, left 
the noife or fmell fhould draw ,the rapacious zealots to 
come and tear it from them. Not that thtfe were re- 
duced to any real want of provifions, but they had a 
double end in this barbarous plunder ; to wit, the ftar- 
ving what they cruelly ftyled all ufelefs perfons, and 
the keeping their own ftores in referve* It was upon 
this fad and pinching jundure, that an unhappy mo- 
own child, ^hg^ ^^g reduced to the extremity of butchering and 
eating her own child. 

When this news was fpread through the city, the hor- 
ror and confter nation were as univerfal as they were 
inexpreifible. It waa then that they began to think 
themfclves forfaken by the Divine Providence, and to 
exped the mod terrible efftds of his anger againlt the 
poor remains of their nation ; infomuch that tliey be- 
gan to envy thofe that had perifhed before them, and 
to wiih their turn might come before the fad expeded 
catadrophe. Their fears were but too juft; fince Ti- 
tus, at the veiy firfi hewing of this inhuman dted, 
fwore the total extirpation of city and people. '* Since 
(faid he) they have fo often refuted my proffers of 
pardon, and have preferred war to peace, rebellion to 
obedience, "and famine, fuch a dreadful one efpecially, 
to plenty, I am determined to bury that accurfed me- 
tropolis under its ruins, that the fun may never (hoot 
his beams on a city whtre the mothers feed on the fiefh 
of their children, and the fathers, no lefs guilty than 
they, choofe to drive them to fuch cxtremitiesi rather 
than lay down their armt.*' 
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The dreadfttl aft ton happened about the tnd of July, 
by which time the Romans, having purfued their at* ^ 
tacks with frefli vigour, made themlelves maftcrs of 
the fortrefs Antonia ; which oblieed the Jews to fet 
fire to thofe (lately galleries which joined it to the 
temple, left they (hould afford an eanr paffage to the 
befiegers into this laft. About the fame time Titusy 
with much difficulty! got materials for ratfing new 
mounds and terraces, in order to haften the fiege, and 
fave, if poffible, the fad remains of that once glorioui 
flradure } but his pitv proved ftill worfe and worfe 
beilowed on thofe obninate wretches, who only be* 
came the more furious and defperate by it* Titus at 
lengt|L^aufed fire to be fet to the g^tcs, after having 
had a^ery bloody encounter, in which his men were 
repulfed with lofc/^ The Jews were fo terrified at it, 
that they fuffered themfclves to be devoured by the 
flames, without attempting either to extinguifh them 
or fave themfclves. All this while Jolephus did 
not cxafe exhorting the infatuated people to furrea* 
der, to reprefent to them the dreadfnl confequencet 
of' an obstinate refiftance, and to affore them that it 
was out of mere compaffion to them that he thus ha« 
zarded his own life to fave theirs : he received one day 
fuch a wound in his head by a ftone from the battle- 
ments, as laid him for dead on the ground. The Jews 
fallied out immediately, to have feized on his body i 
but the Romans proved too quick and ftrong for them, 
and carried him off. 

By this time the two fadions within, but efpecially JohnDl^ia* 
that of John, having plundered rich and poor of aU ^^^ *m 
they had, fcH alfo on the treafury of the temple, *^"P^' 
whence John took a great quantity of golden uten- 
fils. together with thofe magnificent gifts which had 
been prefented to that facred place by the Jewifh kings, 
by Augufius, Livia, and many other foreign princes, 
and melted them all to his own ufe. The repofiteries 
of the facred oil which was to maintain the lamps, and 
of the wine which was referved to accompany the ufual 
facrifices, were likewife feized upon, and turned into 
common ufe ; and |he lafi of this to fuch excefs, as 
to make kimfelf and his party drunk with it. AU 
this while, not only the zealots, but many of the 
people, were ftill under fuch an infatuation, that tho' 
the fortrefs Antonia was loft, and nothing left but 
the temple, which the Romans were preparing to bat- 
ter down, yet they could not perfuade themfehes, that 
God would fuffer that holy place to be taken by hea- 
thens, and were ftill expeding fome fudden and mira- 
culous deliverance. Even that vile monfter John, 
who commanded there, either feemed confident of it, 
or elfe endeavoured to make them think him fo. For, 
when Jofephus was fent for the laft time to upbraid 
his obftioately expofing that facred building, and the 
miferable remains of God's people, to fudden and 
fure deftrudion, he only anfwered him with the bit- 
tereft invedives ; adding, that he was defending the 
Lord's vineyard, which he was fure could not be takeo 
by any human force. Jofephus in vain reminded him 
of the many ways by which he had polluted both city 
and temple ; and in particular of the feas of blood 
which he caufed to be (bed in both thofe facred places, 
and which, he affurcd him from the old prophecies, 
were a ceruin fign and forerunner of their fpeedy fur- 
render and deftru£tion. John remained as inflexible 
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at if all the prophrts bad aflured him of a deliverance; 
till at length Ticud, forefeeing the inevitable ruin of 
that (lately edifice^ which he was dill extremely de- 
firous to fave, youchfafed even himfelf to fpeak to 
them, and to ptrfuade them to furrender. But the 
fadiouB, looking upon this condenfcenGon as the ef« 
feGts of his fear rather than gencrofity, only grew the 
more furious upon it, and forced him at lad to come 
to thofe extremities, which he had hitherto endeavour- 
ed to avoid. That his army, which was to attack the 
temple, might have the freer pafTage towards it thro' 
the caftle Antonia, he caufed a cooddcrable part of 
the wall to be pulled down, and levelled ; which pro- 
ved fo very ftrong, that it took him up feven whole 
days, by which time they were far advanced in the 
month of July* 

It was on the 1 7th day of that month, as all Jofe- 
phus's copies have it, that the daily facrifice ceafed for 
the fir (I time fince its retloration by the brave Judas 
Maccabeus, there being no proper perfon left in the 
temple to offer it up. Titus caufed the fa^ious to be 
feverely upbraided for it; exhorted John to fet up 
whom he would to perform that office, rather than fuf- 
fer the fervice of God to be fet afide ; and then chal- 
lenged him and his party to come out of the temple, 
and fight on a more proper ground, and thereby fave 
that facred edifice from the fury of the Roman troops. 
When nothing could prevail on them, they began to 
fet fire again to the gallery which yielded a communi- 
cation between the temple and the cattle Antonia. The 
Jews had already burnt about 20 cubits of it in length; 
but this fecond blaze, which was likewife encouraged 
by the btfieged, confumed about 14 more ; after 
which, they beat down what remained flanding. On 
the 27 th of July, the Jews, having filled part of the 
wtftern portico with combuftible matter, made a kind 
of flight ; upon which, fome of the forwarded of the 
Romans having fcaled up to the top^ the Jews fet fire 
to it, which flamed with fuch fudden fury, that many 
of the former were confumed in it, and the reft, ven- 
turing to jump down from the battlements, were, all 
but one, cruihed to death. 

On the very next day, Titus having fet fire to the 
north gallery, which inclofed the outer court of the 
temple, from fort Antonia to the valley of Cedron, got 
an eafy admittance into it, and forced the beOeged in- 
to that of the priefts. He tried in vain fix days to bat« 
ter down one of the gallenes of that precindt with an 
helcpolis : he was forced to mount his battering-rams 
on the terrace,, which was raifed by this time ; and yet 
the fircDgth of this wall was fuch, that it eluded the 
force of thefe alfo, tho' others of his troops were bufy 
in fapping it. When they found that neither rams nor 
fappiog could gain ground, they bethought them- 
ielves of fcaling ; but were vigoroiiily repulfed in the 
attempt, with the lofs of fome fiandards> and a num- 
ber of men. When Titus therefore found that hit 
defire of laving that building was like to cod fo many 
lives, he fet fire to the ^tes^ which, being plated 
with filver, burnt all that night, whild the metal dropt 
down in the melting. The flame foon communicated 
itfelf to the porticoes and galleries; which the befiegtd 
beheld without offering to fiop it, but contented them- 
felves with fendiag whole volleys of impotent curio 
againCL the Romans*. This was dose on the eighth o£ 
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Augud ; and, ©n the next day, Titus, having given 
orders to extinguifh the fire, called a council, to de- ^ 
termine whether the renuinder of the temple (hould 
be faved or demolifhed. That general was dill for 
the former, and mod of the red declared for the lat* 
ter ; alleging, that it was no longer a temple, but tt 
fcene of war and (laughter, and that the Jews vrould 
never be at reH as long as any part of it was left 
danding : but when they found Titus diffly bent on 
preferving fo noble an edifice, againd which he told 
them he could have no quarrel, they all came over to 
his mind. The next day, Augufl the loth, was 
therefore determined for a general affault : and the 
night before the Jews made two dcfperate fallies oir 
the Romans ; in the lad of whieh, thek$ being time* 
ly fuccoured by Ti^us, beat them back into their in* 
clofure. 

But whether this Lid Jewifh effort exafperated the 
befiegers, or, which is more likely, as Jofephus thinks^ 
pufhed by the hand of Providence, one of the Roman* 
foldiers, of his own accord, . took up a bbzing fire* 
brand, and, getting on his comrade's (boulders, threir 
it into one of the apartments that furrounded the fane- 
tuary, through a window. This immediately fet the 
whole north-fide in a flame up to the third nory, oa 
the fame fatal day and month in which it had beea- 
formerly burnt by Ntbuehadnexzar. Titus, whawas 
gone to red himfelf a while in bis pavilion, was awaked 
at the noife, and ran immediatdy to give onlers to 
have the fire extinguifhed. He called, prayed, threat-^ 
ened, and even caned his men, but in vain ; the con^ 
fufion was fo great, and the foldrers fo obdinately bent 
upon dedroying all that was left, that he was neither* 
heard nor minded. Thofe that docked thither fromi 
the camp, indead of obeying his orders, were bufy, 
either in killing the Jews, or in increafing the dames^ 
When Titus obferved that aH his endeavours were 
vain, he entered into the fan^kiiary and the rood ho« 
ly place, in which he found dill fuch fiimptuous uten- 
fils and other riches as even exceeded aQ that hadi 
been told him of it. Out of the former he faved the 
golden candle dick, the table of (hew- bread, the altar 
of perfumes, all of pure gold, and the book or volume* 
of the law, wrapped up in a rich gold ti(rue : but in> 
the latter he found no utenfils, becaufe, in all proba- 
bility, they had not made a fre(h ark fince that of 80-^ 
lomon had been lod. Upon his coming out of that 
facred place, fome other foldiers fet fire to it, and obli- 
ged thofe that had daid behind to come out ; they M 
fell foul on the plunder of it, tearing even the gold' 
plating off the gates and timber-work, and carried oS: 
all the codly utenfils, robes,, fiec. they found, info- 
much that there was not one of them who did not en- 
rich himfelf by it. ^ 

An horrid maffacre followed foon after, in whicH*»AdreadfiiB 
great many thoufands peridied; fome by the flames, °**^^'' ** 
others by the fall from the battlements, and a great- 
er number by the enemy's fword^ which^ dedroy- 
ed all it met with, without didin6iion of age, fex», 
or quality. Among them were upwards of 6000 per- 
fons who had been feduced thither by a falfe pro- 
phet, who promifed them that they (hould find a^ 
ipecdy and miracuk)us relief there on that very day- 
Some of them remained five whole days on the top of 
the walls, and afterwards threw ibemfelvcs onthegene- 
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nil*8 mercy; but were anfwered that they had outflaid ed by wild beads. 
' the time, and were led to execution. The Romans car- 
ried their fury to the burning of all the treafare-hou- 
fc8 of the place* tho' they were full of the richeft fur* 
fiiture, plate, veflmenU, and othe« things of value, 
which had been bid up in thofe places for fecurity. 
In a word, they did not ceafe burning and butchering, 
till they had deftroyed all, except two of the temf^e* 
gates, and that part of the court which was deftined 
for the women. 

In the mean time the feditious made fuch a vlgo* 
rous pufli, that they efcaped the fury of the Romans, 
8t leaft for the prefent, and retired into the city. But 
here they found all the avenues fo well guarded, that 
there was no poifibility left for them to get out } which 
obliged them to fecure themfekes as well as they 
could on the fouth-fidc.of it, from whence Simon, and 
John of Gifchala, fent to de^e a parley with Titus. 
'They were anfwered, that though they had been the 
caufe of all this bloodihed and ruin, yet they ihould 
have their lives fpared, if they laid down their arms, 
and furrendered themfelves prifoners. To this they 
leplied, that they liad engaged themfelves, by the 
moR. folemn oaths, never to furrender ; and therefore, 
only begged leave to retire into the mountains with 
their wives and children : which infolence fo exafpe* 
rated the Roman general, that he caufed an herald to 
bid them ftand to their defence ; for that not one of 
them (hould be fpared, fince they bad rejected his laft 
offers of pardon. Immediately after this, he aban- 
doned the city to the fury of the foldiers, who fell 
forthwith on plundering, fetting fire every where, and 
murdering all that feU into their hands ; whilft the 
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The number of thole pritbnert Jtwi. 
amounted to 97,000, befides about 1 1,000 more, who » ^ 
were either ftarvcd through negle£i, or ftarved them- 
felves through fuUennefs and defpair. — The whole num- 
ber of Jews who perifhed in this war is computed at up* 
wards of 1,400,000. 

Befides thefe, however, a vaft number perifhed in 
caves, woods, wildemefles, common-fewers, &c. of 
whom no computation could be made. Whilft the 
foldiers were ftill bufy in burning the remains of the 
city, and vifiting all the hiding-places, where they 
killed numbers of poor creatures who had endeavoured simoo asf 
to evade their cruelty, the two grand rebels Simon John takca^ 
and John were found, and referved for the triumph of 
^^' conqueror. John, being pinched with hunger. 



the _ 

foon came out ; and having begged his life, obtained 
it; but was condemned to perpetual imprifonment. 
Simon, whofe retreat had been better flored, held out 
till the end of Odober. The two chiefs, with 700 
of the handfomeft Jewifh captives, were made to at- 
tend the triumphal chariot ; after which Simon was 
dragged through the flreets with a rope about his 
necK, feverely fcourged, and then put to death ; and 
John was fent into perpetual imprifonment.— -Three 
cafUes flill remained untaken, namely, Hcrodion, Ma- 
chseron, and Maflada. The two former capitulated ; 
but Maffada held out. The place was exceedingly ^^^^^ 
ilrong both by nature and art, well ftored with all cdA of the 
kinds of provifions, and defended by a numerous gar- eanifoo d 
rifon of zealots, at the head of whom was one Elea- ■^*^^' 
zar, the gntndfon of Judas Gaulonitesj formerly men- 
tioned. The Roman general having in vain tried his 
engines and batter inff-rams againft it, bethought him- 



iadious, who were left, went and fortified themfelves felf of furrounding it with a high and flrong wall. 



in the royal palace, 'where they killed 8000 Jews who 
"bad taken refuge there. 

In the mean time, great preparations were making 
for a vigorous attack on the upper city, efpecially on 
the royal pabce ; and this took them up from the 



and then ordered the gates to be fet on fire. The 
wind pufhed the flames fo fiercely againft the Jews, 
that Eleazar in defpair perfuaded them firft to kill 
their wives and children, and then to choofe ten men 
by lot, who fhould kill all the red; and laftly oae out 



aoth of Auguft to the 7th of September, during of the furviriog ten to difpatch themaiidhimfelf; on* 



which time great numbers came and made their fub- 
mifli'on to Titus. The warlike engines then played fo 
furioufly on the fadious, that they were t^ken with a 
fuddcn panic; and, inflead of fleeing into the towers 
of Hippicos, Phafael, or Mariamne, which were yet 
untaken, and fo firong that nothing but famine could 
have reduced them, they ran like madmen towards Si- 
loah, with a defign to have attacked the wall of cir- 
cumvallation, and to have efcaped out of the city ; 
but, being there repulfed, they were forced to go and 



ly this kift man was ordered to fet fire to the place be- 
fore he put an end to his own life. All this was ac- 
cordingly done ; and on the morrow, when the Romans 
were preparing to (bale the walls, they were greatly 
furprifed neither to fee nor hear any thing move. On 
this they made fuch an hideous outcry, that two wo- 
men, who had concealed themfelves in an aquedud^, 
came forth and acquainted them with the defperate 
cataftrophe of the befieged. 

Thus ended the Jewifh nation and worfhip; •*'"*- ^ - 
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hide themfelves in the public finks and common few- have they ever fince been able to regain the fmalleft Jews fbce 
ers, fome one way and fome another. All whom the footing in the country of Judea, nor indeed in any the dcftmc* 



Romans could find were put to the fword, and the ci 
ty was fet on fire. This was on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, when the city was taken and entered by Ti- 
tus. He would have put an end to the mafTacre ; but 
his men killed all, except the moft vigorous, whom 
they fhut up in the porch of the women jufl mention- 
ed. Fronto, who had the care of them, referved the 
youngefl and moft beautifol for Titus's triumph; 
and fent all that were above feventeen years of 9Lgt in- 
to Egypt, to be employed in fome pubL'c works there ; 
end a great number of others were fent into feveral ci- 
ties of Syria, and other provinces, to be expofed on 
the public theatre, to exhibit fights, «r be devour- 
JN^ 164. 



other country on earth, though there is fcarce any part ^° ^ 
of the globe where they are not to be found. They 
continue their vain expedations of a Meffiah to deli- 
ver them from the low eftate into which they are fal- 
len ; and, notwithftanding their repeated difappoint- 
ments, there are few who can ever be perfuaded to 
embrace Chriflianity. Their ceremonies and religious 
worfhip ought to be taken from the law of Mofes ; 
but they have added a multitude of abfurdities not 
worth the inquiring after. In many countries, and in 
different ages, they have been terribly mafiacred, and 
in general have.been better treated by the Mahome- 
tans and Pagans than by CbrifHans. Since the revi- 
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▼al of arts and learning, howf Ter, they have felt the 
, benefit of that increafe.of humanity which hath taken 
place ahnoft all over the globe. It is (aid, that in this 
country the life of a Jew was formerly at the difpofal 
of the chief lord where he lived, and like wife all his 
goods. So ftrongiilfo were popular prejudices and fuf- 
picions againft them, that in the year 1 348, a fatal 
endemic diftemper raging in a great part of Europe, 
it was faid that they had poifoncd the fprings and 
wells ; in confequence of which a million and a half 
of them were cruelly maifacred. In 14931 half a mil- 
lion of them were driven out of Spain, and ijo^ocx) 
from PoitugaL Edward I. did the fame. In (hort, 
they were every where perfccuted, oppreffed, and moft 
rigoroufly treated. 

In this enlighted period a mofe generous fyftem is 
taking place. . France has allowed them the rights of 
citizens, which induces numbers of the moft wealthy 
Jews to fix their refidence in that country. Poland is 
about granting them very great privileges and immu- 
nities ; England, Holland, and Pruffia tolerate and 
protcd them ; and the emperor has revoked fome re- 
ftri6lions, for which an edi^ has lately paffed : Spain, 
Portugal, and fome of the Italian ftates, are ftill, how- 
ever, totally averfe to their dwelling among them. 
. JEZIDES, among the Mahometans ; a term of fi- 
niiar import with heretics among Chriftians. 

The Jczides are a numerous ic€t inhabiting Turky 
and Ptrfia, fo called from their head Jezid, an Ara- 
bian prince, who Hew the fons of Ali, Mahomet's fa- 
ther-in-law; for which reafon he is reckoned a parri- 
cidct and his followers* hereitc& Thete are about 
20,000 Jelides in Turky and Perfia ; who are of two 
forts, black and white* The white are clad like 
Turks ; and diftinguifhed only by their (hirts, which 
aie not (lit at the neck like thofe of others, but have 
only a round hole to thruft their heads through. This 
IS in memory of a golden ring, or circle of light, which 
defcended from heaven upon the neck of their cheq, 
the head of their, religion, after his undergoing a fall 
of forty days. The black Jezides, though married, 
are the monks or religious of the order ; and thefe are 
called Fakirs. 

The Turks exa£^ exceffive taxes from the Jezides, 
who hate the Turks as their mortal enemies ; and when, 
in their vnrath, they cUrfe any creature, they call it 
imiffuhnan : but they are great lovers of the Chriftians, 
l)eii|g>more fond of Jefus Chrift than of Mahomet, and 
;are never -circumcifed biit when they are forced to it. 
They are extremely ignorant, and believe both the 
•bible and the koran without reading either of them : 
they make tows and pilgrimages, but have no places of 
-religious worfhip. 

All the adoration they pay to God confifts of fome 
fongs in honour of Jefus Chrttl, the virgin, Mofes, 
and fometimes Mahomet; and it is a principal point 
of their religion never to fpeak ill of the devil, left he 
ihould refent the injury, if ever he (hould come to be in 
favour with God again, which they think pofhble ; 
whenever they fpeak of him, they call him the angei 
Peacock, They bury their dead in the firft place they 
come at, rejoicing as at a feftival, and celebrating the 
entry of the deceafed into heaven. They go in com- 
nanies like the Arabians, and change their habitations 
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every 15 days. When they get wine, they drink it to 
cxcefs ; and it is faid, that they fometimes do this with 
a religious purpofe, oalling it the blood of Chrift. They 
buy their wives ; and tlie market- ptice is 200 crowns 
for all women, handfomc or not, without diftindion. 

JEZRAEL, 01 Jezreel, a town in the north of 
Samaria, towards mount Carmel, where ftood a palace 
of the kings of Ifrael, I Rings xxt* 1 8. On the bor« 
ders of Galilee (Jofhua xix.) faid to be one of the 
towns of liTachar.-rThe vaUey of Jezreel (Judges 
vi. 17.) was fituated to the north of the town, run- 
ning from weft to eaft for ten miles, between two 
mountains ; the one to the north, commonly called 
Hermon^ near mount Tabor ; the other Giioa : in 
breadth two miles. 

IF, an ifland of France, in Provence, and the moft, 
eaftern of the three before the harbour of Marfeilles. 
It is very well fortified, and its port one of the beft ia 
the Mediterranean. 

IGIS, a town of the country o( the GrifonS, ift 
Caddea, with a magnificent caftle, in which is a cabi- 
net of curiofities, and a handfome library ; 23 milea 
fouth-weft of Choira, and 23 fouth of Glaris. £. Lon. 
9. o. N. Lat. 49. 10. 

IGLAW, a conuderable and populous town of 
Germany, in Moravia, where they have a manufa6lor^ 
of good cloth, and excellent beer. It is feated on the 
river Igla, 40 miles weft of Brin, and 80 fouth-eaft of 
Prague. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 49. lo. 

IGNATIA, in botany, a genus of the monogymia 
order, belonging to the pentandria dafs of plants. The 
calyx is five-toothed ; the corolla is long \ the fruit an 
unilocular plum, with many feeds. There is but one 
fpecies, the amara, a native of India. The fruit of 
this tree contains the feeds called Si Ignatius*! ^ans. 

The beft account of the plant that has yet appeared, 
is that fent by father Camclli to Ray and Petiver, and 
publifhed in the t^hilofophical TranfafUons for the year 
1 699 : he obferves, that it grows in the Philippine 
iflands, and winds itfelf about the talleft trees to the 
top ; that it has large, ribbed, bitter leaves, a flower 
like that of the pomegranate, and a fruit larger than 
a melon. Some refcmble the fruit to a pomegranate, 
probably from mifapplying Camellias words. The fruit 
is covered with a thin, gloffy, blackifh, green, and as 
it were marbled (hell, under which is lodged another 
of a ftony hardnefs : within this is contained a foft, 
yellow, bitterifii pulp, in which lie the feeds or beans» 
to the number commonly of 24, each covered with a 
filvery down. 

The fame gentleman gives an account of the virtues 
attributed to thefe feeds by the Indians ; but expe- 
rience has (howti that they are dangerous. Konig re- 
lates, that a perfon, by drinking fome of ^ fpirituous 
tindure of them inftead of aqua vitae, was thrown into 
ftrong convulfions ; and Dr Grim, that a dram of the 
feed in fubftance occafioned, for a time, a total depri- 
vation of the fcnfes. Others mention violent vomitings 
and purgings from its ufe. Neumann hath obferved 
interqiitting fevers removed by drinking, on the ap- 
proach of a paroxyfm, an infufion of fome grains of 
the bean made in carduus water ; We are not, how- 
ever, from hence to look upon this n^dicine as an um« 
verfal febrifuge, or to ufe it indifcriminateh . 
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lusatittt. Thefe boMS (for fo cuftom requkvs tbat we (houU 
'- » call them) arc about the fiec of a moderately large out- 
OKg ; in figure Cbmewhat roundUh, ^ut extrenely ir- 
regular, fcarcely any two being entirely alike, fuU of 
unequal depreflions and promiDeaces ^ ia colour, ex* 
ternally yeliowiih brown, but when the outer :ficin is 
taken off» of a blackidi brown, and in part quite 
blacki(h ; in confiftence hard and conpadk a» hora, Co 
at not to. be reducible into a powdery form, but by 
cutting or rafping : for all their hardnefs, howeverp 
they are not proof againfl worms. V/ben freAi, they 
have fomcwhat of a rouiky fraell, which by age is loft : 
their taile is very bitter, reiembled by fome to that of 
centaury. 

According to fome, it is from this plant that the 
CoLUMBO root is obtained. 

IGNATIUS Loyola, (canonized), the founder 
9f the well-known order of the Jesuits, was born at 
the caftle of Loyola, in Bifcay, 14915 and bccanac 
fird page to Ferdinand V. king of Spain, and then an 
oftcer in his army. In this ]ail capacity » he fignalized 
bimftlf by his valour ; and was wounded in both legs 
at the fiege of Pompeluna, in 1521. To this circum* 
fiance the Jefuits owe their origin ; for, while he was 
ludcr cttre of his wound, a Life of the Sainit was put 
into his hands, which determined him to for(ake the 
military for the ecclefiadical profeflion. His firft de- 
vout exercife was to dedicate himfelf to the blefled vir- 
;in as her knight : he then went a pilgrimage to the 
ioly Land ; and on his return to Europe, he conti- 
nued his theological ftudies in the univerlities of SpaiQ» 
though he was then 33 years of age* After this he 
went to Paris ; and in France laid the foundation of 
this new order, the inftitutes of which he prefented 
to Pope Paul III. who made many objedions to them, 
but at laft confirmed the inftitution in 1540. The 
founder died in is 55$ ^^d left his difclples two famous 
books ; I. Spiritual exercifes ; a. Confkitutions or rulea 
of the order. But it mull be remembered^ that though 
thcfe avowed inftitutes contain many prrvileges ob- 
Boxious to the welfiarc of fociety» the moll diabolical 
are contained in the private rules intitled Momtafecrf 
My which were not difcovered till towards the cloCe of 
the laft centnry ; and moft writers attribute thefct and 
even the Conftitutions, to Laynex, the fecond general 
of the order. 

Ignatius (St), fumamed Tbeophra/iust one of the 
apoftolical fathers of the church, was born in Syria, 
and educated under the apoille and evangelifl 8t John, 
and intimately acquainted with fome other of the a- 
poftles, efpecially St Peter and St Paul. Being fully 
inftru£^ed in the dodrines of Chriftianity, he was, for 
his eminent parts and piety, ordained by St John, and 
confirmed about the year 67 biihop of Antioch, by 
thofe two apoilles, who firil planted Chriftianity in that 
city, where the difcipks alfo were firft called Chrj/iiani* 
Antioch was then not only the metropolis of Syria, 
but a city the moft famous and renowned of any in the 
eaft, and the ancient feat of the Roman emperors, as 
well as of the viceroys and governors. In this impor- 
tant feat he continued to fit fomewhat above 40 years, 
both an honour^ and &fe^ guard of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, till the year 107, when Trajan the emperor, 
Buihed with a vidory which he had lately obtained o> 
ver the Scythians and Daci, about the ninth year of 
his reigD} came to Antioch to make preparations for 



« war agaiaft tht Parthtaai and Armemaof • He ca- Ygnnb. 
tered the city with the pomp and folemntdes of a tii- '" v^ 
lunph ; and, as hts firft care ufually was ^oat the coa- 
cerninents of rdigsioQ, he began prefiently to inqaine 
into that affair. Chriftianity had by this tioK naile 
fuch a pratgrefs^ that the Romans grew jealous and 
uneafy at it. This prince, therefore* had already 
commenced a perfecution agaiaft the Chriftiaas ta 
other parts of the empire, which be aow reiblved to 
carry on here. Howevei;» as he was aatursily of a 
juild dilpcfition, though he ordered the bws to be pat 
in force s^ainft them if coovii6bcd, yet he forbad thea 
to be fought after. 

» In this ftate oF affairs, I^nattits, thinking it oiore 
prudent to go himfdf than Hay to be Cimt £br, of hit 
own accord prefented himfelF to the emperor ; and, it 
U faid, there paflfed a long and particular di(bourfic be- 
tween them, wherein the easperor exprefiing a furprife 
how he dared to tranfgreis the laws, the bifiiop took 
th< opportunity to aflert hts awn ionoceacy, aad to 
explain and vindicate his faith with freedooi* The if- 
fue of this was, that he was ca£b into priCan, and this 
fentence palTed upoYi him, Hiat, htiag incurably overw 
lun with fuperftitioo, he fliould be earned bound by fol- 
diers to Rome, and there thrown *% a prey to wild beafts. 

He was firft condtuEbed to Scleacia, a port of Syria, 
at about 16 miles diftaace, the place where Paul and 
Baraabaa fet fail ^ for Cyprus. Arriving at Smyrna in 
Ionia, he went to vifit Polycarp bifliop of that place, 
and was himfelf vifited by the clergy of the Afiaa 
churches round the country. In return foriliat kind- 
nefs,. he wrote letters to feveral churches, as the Ephe* 
£ans, Magnefians, and Trallians, befidesthe Roouins, 
for their inftrudion and eftablifhnient in the fi&ith \ one 
of thefe was addrefled to the Cbriftians at Rome, to 
acquaint them with his prcfent ftate, and pafiionate de- 
fire not to be hindered in the oourfe of martyrdoai 
which he was now haftening to accomplifti. 

His guard, a little impatient of their ftay, kt (a3 
with him for Troas, a noted city of the 'lefler Phry- 
gia, not far ftotn the ruins of old Troy ; where, at 
his arrival, he was nwich refreflied with the news he 
received of the perfecution ceafing in the church of 
Antioch : hither aUb fev«ral churches fent their mef- 
fengers to pay their refpe&s to him ; and hence too he 
difpatched two epiftles, one to the church of Phib- 
delphia, and the other to that of Smyrna 4 and, to- 
gether with this laft, as Eufebius relates, he wrote pri- 
vately to Polycarp, recommending to him the care and 
tai^e6lion of the church of Antioch. 

From Troas they failed to Neapolis, a maritime 
town in Macedonia ; thenoe to Philippi, a Roman co- 
lony, where they were entertained with all imaginable 
kindnefs and courtefy, and condu^d ferwarda oa their 
journey, paiiing on foot through Macedonia md £pi- 
rus, t^ they came to Epidanium, a city of Dalma- 
tia ; where again taking fhipping, they failed through 
the Adriatic, and arrived at Rhegium, a port-Cown ia 
Italy ; direding their courfe .thence through the Tyr- 
rhenian fea to Puteoli, whence Ignatius deiirod to 
proceed by land, ambitious to trace the fame way by 
which St Paul went to Rome : but this wifh was not 
complied with ; and, after a ftay of 34 hoars, a prof* 
perous wind quickly carried them to the Roman port, 
the great harbour and ftation for their navy, built 
near Oftiai at the mouth of the Tyber, about 16 mites 
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from Ron« ; whither the martyr longed to come, as 
much defirous to be at the end of his race, as hit 
keepers* weary of their voyage, were to be at the end 
of their joUrney. 

The Chriftians at Rome, daily cxpcaing his arrival, 
w«re come out to meet and entertain him, and accor* 
dmgly received him with a mixture of joy and forrow ; 
but when fome of them intimated, that pofllbly the 
populace might be taken off from dedring his death, 
he exprefTcd a pious indignation, intreating them to 
caft no rubs in his way, nor do any thing that might 
hinder him, now he was hail|mii)g lo his crown. There 
are many fuch expcciTioas as this in. his epiftle to the 
Romans, which plainly (how that he was highly am- 
bitious of the crown of martyrdom* Yet it does not 
appear that he rafhly (ought or provoked danger. A- 
mong other expreifions of his ardor for fuifering, he 
iaid, that the wild beads had feared and refufed to 
toucli fome that had been thrown to them, which he 
hoped would not happen to him. Being conduded 
to Rome, he was prefented to the pr«fe6i, and the 
emperor's letters probably delivered concerning him. 
The interval before his martyrdom was fpent in pray- 
ers for the peace and prc^perity of the church. That 
his punifhmcnt might be the more pompous and pub- 
h'c, one of their folemn feftivals, the time of their Sa- 
turnalia, and that part of it when they celebrated their 
Sigtllaria, was pitched on for his execution ; at which 
time it was their cuftom to entertain the people with 
the bloody conflids of gladiators, and the hunting and 
fighting with wild beafts. Accordingly, on the 13th 
kal. January, i. e. December 20. he was brought out 
into the amphitheatre, and the lions being let loofe 
upon him, quickly difpatched their meal, leaving no- 
thing but a few of the hardeft of his bones.-' Thefe 
remains were gathered up by two deacons who had 
been the companions of his journey ; and being tranf- 
ported to Antioch, were interred in the cemetery, 
without the gate that leads to Daphne \ whence, by 
the command of the emperor Theodofius, they were 
removed with great pomp and fofemnity to the Ty- 
cheon, a temple within the city, dedicated to the pub- 
lie genius of it, but now confecrated to the memory 
of the martyr. 

St Ignatius Hands aft the head of thofe Antjnicene 
fathers, who have occa^onaUy delivered their opinidns 
in defence of the trae divinity of Chrid, whom he calls 
the Son of Gody <md hit eternal Word, He is alfo reck- 
oned the great champion of the dodtrine of the epif- 
copal order, as diftind and fuperior to that of pried 
and deacon. And one, the moll important,, ufe of his 
writings refpeds the authenticity of the holy Scrip- 
tmres, which he frequently alludes to, in the very ex- 
preffions as they ftaad at this day. — Archblfhop U(h- 
er's edition of his works, printed in 1647, is thought 
the heft : yet there is a freflier edition extant at Am- 
ftcrdam, where, befidc the beft notes, there are the 
differtations of Ufher and Fearfon. 

Si Ignatius** Bean. See Ionatia. 

IGNIS- FAT uvs, a kind of light, fuppofed to be of 
an ele^kric nature, appearing frequently in mines^ 
matihy places, and neat ftagnating waurs. It was 
fbrnaerly thought, and is (till by the fuperditious 
believedf to have fomotiiing ominoua ia its nature. 



and to preface death and other misfortunes. There 'gnition 
have been inftances of people being decoyed by thefe. H 
• lights into marftiy places, where they have pcrifhed ; ^80<»"»ncc\ 
whence the names of Ignufatuus^ tVUl-wltb-a-wfi^^ 
and Jack-witb-a-lanthorn^ as if this^ appearance was 
an evil fpirit which took delight in doing mifchief of 
that kind. For a further account of the nature and 
properties of the ignis-fatuus, fee the articles Light 
and Meteor. 

IGNITION, properly fignifies the fctting fire to 
any fubftaace ; but the fenfe is commonly retrained 
to that kind of burning which is not accompanied 
with flame, fuch as that of charcoal, cinders, metalSp 
flones, and other (olid fubftances. 

The effeds of ignition arc firft to diffipate what is 
called the pblogtfton of the ignited fubdance, after 
which it is reduced to adies. Vitrification next fol* 
lows ; and laftly, the fubdance is totally difiipated ia 
vapour. All thefe effeds, however, depend on the 
prefence ^ the air ; for in vacuo the phlogidon of any 
fubdance cannot be dii&pated. Neither can a body 
which is totally deditute of philogidon be ignited in 
fuch a manner as thofe which are not deprived of it ; 
for as long as the phlogillon remains, the heat is kept 
up in the body by the adion of the external air upon 
it ; but when the phlogidon is totally gone, the air 
always dedroys, indead of augmenting, the heat. Phi- 
lofophers have therefore been greatly cmbarraded in ex* 
plaining the phenomena of ignition. See Phlogiston. 

IGNOBILES, amongd the Romans, was thedefig* 
nation of fuch perfons as had 00 right of ufing pictures 
and datues. See Jus Imagmis. 

IGNOMINIA, a fpecies of punifhment amongft 
the Romans, whereby the offender fuffered public 
(hame, either by virtue of the prxtor's edi6^, or by 
order of the cenfor. This punifhment, befides the 
fcandal, deprived the party of the privilege of bearing 
any offices, and almod all other liberties of a Romaa 
citisen. 

JGN0RAMUS„ in law is a word properly uf- 
ed by the grand inqued empanelled in the inquid- 
tion of caufes criminal and public, and written upon the 
bill whereby any crime is offered to their confideration, 
when as they midike their evidence as deftdlive or too 
weak to make good the prefentment ; the effe6i of 
which word fo written is, that all farther inquiry upon 
that party for that fault is thereby dopped, and he 
delivered without farther anfwer. It hath a refem- 
blance with that cudom of the ancient Romans, where 
the judges, when they abfolved a perfon accufed, did 
write ^. upon a little table provided for chat purpofe, 
L e. abfoboimut ; if they judged him guilty, they wrote 
C. i% t,U»ndemnamui i if they ^und the caufe difficult 
and doubtful, they wrote M L. i. e.' non liquet. 

IGNORANCE, the privation or abfence of know- 
ledge. The caufes of ignorance, according to Locke^ 
are chiefly thefe three, i . Want of ideas. 1. Want 
of a difcoverable conne6lion between the ideas we 
have. 3. Want of tracing and examining our ideas. 
See Metaphysics. 

loNORANCfi, in a more particular fenfe, is ufed to 

denote illiteracy. Previous to the taking of Rome by 

the Gauls, fuch grofs ignorance prevailed among the 

Romaasi that few of the citizenscould read or write, and 
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igtiMvitt tlie alphabet was almoft unknown 
1 fclLl ^^^^ ^^'^ "^ public fchooUy but tbr little learning their 
^ ' ' children had was tanght them by thtrir parents ; and how 
little that was maj be partly concluded from this circum- 
ftance, that a nail wa» ufually driven into the wall of 
the temple of 7upiter CapUoUnuSf on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, to aifiii the iflrnorance of the people in reckon- 
ing the years, becaufe they were unacquainted with 
ktters or figures. The driving of the nail was after* 
wards converted into a religious ceremony, and per- 
formed by the Di3ator, to avert public calamities* 

Ignorance, or miftake, in law, a defe^ of will, 
whereby a perfon is excufcd from the guilt of a crime, 
when, intending to do a lawful a6t, he does that which 
is unlawful, "^or here the deed and the will a6king 
feparately, there is not that conjunftion between them 
which is neceffary to form a criminal a6t. But this 
mud be an ignorance or miftake of fad, and not an 
error in point of law. As if a man intending to kill 
a thief or houfe-breaker in his own houfe, by miftake 
kills one of his own family, this is no criminal a^ion : 
but if a man thinks he has a right to kill a perfon 
excommunicated or outlawed wherever he mr-ets him, 
and does fo; this is wilful murder. For a miftake in 
point of law, which every perfon of difcretion not 
only may, but is bound and prefumed to know, is, in 
criminal cafes, no fort of defence. Ignorantla juris 
quod qui/que tmetur Jdre^ nemtnem excufat^ is as well the 
maxim of our own law as it was of the Roman. 

IGUANA, in zoology, a fpecies of Lacerta. 

Mud Iqvana- See Muraena. 

IHOR, JoHOR, or Jor^ a town of Afia, in Ma- 
lacca, and capital of a province of the fame name in 
the peninfula beyond the Ganges. It was taken by 
the Portuguefe in 1603, who dcflroyed it, and car- 
ried off the cannrm ; but it has fince been rebuilt, and 
is now in pofteflion of the Dutch. £. Long. 93. 55. 
N. Lat. I. 15. 

JIB, the foremoft fail of a (hip, being a large ftay- 
fail extended from the outer end of the bowfprit pro- 
longed by the jib-boom, towards the fore-top maft- 
head. See Sail. 

The jib is a fail of great command with any fide- 
wind, but efpecially when the (hip is clojk hauUdy or 
has the wind upon her beam ; and its enbrt in^^^m^ 
the ftiip, or turning her head to leeward, is very 
powerful, and of great utility, particularly when the 
fliip is working through a narrow channel. 

JtB'Boom^ a boom run out from the extremity of 
the bowfprit, parallel to its length, and ferving to 
extend the bottom of the jib, and the ftay of the forc- 
top-gallant maft. This boom, which is nothing more 
than a continuation of the bowfprit forward, to which 
it may be confidered as a top maft, is ufually attached 
to the bowfprit by means of two large boom irons, 
or by one boom iron, and a cap on the outer end of 
the bowfprit 5 or, finally, by the cap witho»it and a 
ftrong lafliing within, inftead of a boom- iron, which 
is generally the method of fecuring it in fmall mer- 
chant-ftiips. It may therefore be drawn in upon the 
bowfprit as occafion requires ; which is ufually prac- 
tifed when the (hip enters a harbour, where it might 
very foon be broken or carried away, by the veffels 
which are moored therein, or pai&ng by under fail. 
JI£B£L-Aua£»i the mens aurafuis of the middle. 
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During three ages age, an alTemblage of many very rocky mountain^ in 
Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers. Here Mr Bruce " 
met with a, race of people much fairer in the com- 
plexion than any of the nations to the fouthward of 
Britain : their hair was red, and their eyes blue : they 
maintain their independence, and are of a favage dif- 
pofition, fo that our traveller found it difficult to ap- 
proach them with fafety. They are called Neardia; 
and each of them has a Greek crofs in the middle be- 
tween the eyes, marked with antimony. They are 
divided into tribes, but, unlike the other Arabs, have 
huts in the mountains built of mud and ftraw ; and 
are, by oup author, fuppofed to be a remnant of the 
Vandals. He even thinks that they may be defcended 
from the remainder of an army of Vandals mentioned 
by Procopius, which was defeated among thefe moun* 
tains. They live in perpetual war with the Moors, 
and boaft that their anceftors were Chriftians* Tbcy 
pay no taxes. 

JIDDA, a town of Arabia, fituated, according to 
Mr Bruce, injN. Lat. iS^ c i'' E. Long. ^90 16' 45'^. 
It is fituated in a very unwholefome, barren, and 
defert part of the country. Immediately without the 
gate to the eaftward is a defert plain filled with the 
huts of the Bedoweens or country Arabs, built of 1 jng 
bundles of fpartum or bent-grafs put together like 
fafctnes. Thefe people fupply the town with milk and 
butter. ** There is no ftirring out of the town (fays 
Mr Bruce) even for a walk, unlefsfor about half a mile 
in the fouth-fide by the fea, where there is a number 
of ftinking pools of fiagnant water, which contributea 
to make the town very unwholefome." 

From the difagreeable and inconvenient fituation oi 
this port, it is probable, that it would have been long 
ago abiftidoned, had it not been for ita vicinity to 
Mecca, and the vaft annual influx of wealth occafioned 
by the India trade ; which, however, does not continue, 
but pafies on to Mecca, whence ic is difperfed all over 
the eaft. The town of Jidda itfelf receives but little 
advantage, for all the cuftoms are immediately fent to 
the needy and rapacious fheriff of Mecca and his de- 
pendents. '* The gold (fays Mr Bruce) is returned 
in bags and boxes, and paffes on as rapidly to the 
(hip9 ^ the goods do to the market, and leaves as little 
pToiit bahind. In the mean time provifions rife to a 
plf^gious price, and this falls upon the townfmen, 
while all the profit of the traffic is in the hands of 
ftrangers ; moft of whom, after the market is over 
(which does not bft fix weeks), retire to Yemen and 
other neighbouring countries, which abound in every 
fort of provifion. 

From this fcarcity, Mr Bruce fuppofes it is that 
polygamy is lefs common here than in any other part 
of Arabia. ** Few of the inbabiunts of Jidda (fays- 
our author) can avail themfelves of the privilege grant- 
ed by Mahomet. He cannot marry more than one 
wife, becaufe he cannot maintain more ; and from this, 
caufe arifes the want of people and the number of uq* 
married women." 

The trade at Jidda is carried on in a manner which 
appeared very ftrange to our traveller. ** Nine (hipa- 
(fays he) were there from India ; fome of them wortk, 
I fuppole, aoo,oool. One merchant, a Turk, living 
at Meeca, 30 hours journey off, where no Chnftiai»> 
dares go whilit the coatinent is open to the Turk for 
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cargoes of four out of Captain Newlaud'e^ 



pddi* tfcxpCf offers to purcliafe the 

^ y thefe nine (hips himfelf ; another of the fame caft 
comes and fays he will buy none nnltfs he has them 
all. The famples are ihown, and the cargoes of the 
whole nine (hips are cairicd into the wildelt parts of 
Arabia by men with whom one would not wifh to 
truft himfelf alone in the field. This is not all i two 
India brokers come into the room to fettle the price ; 
one on the part of the India Captain, the other on 
that of the buyer the Turk. They are neither Ma- 
hometans nor ChriAians, but have credit with both. 
They (it down on the carpet, and take an India fhawl 
which they carry on their (huulder like a napkin, and 
fpread it over their bands. They talk in the mean time 
indifferent converfation, as if they were employed in 
no ferious bufinefs whatever. After about 20 mtnutes 
fpent in handhng each others fingers below the (hawl» 
the bargain is concluded, fay for nine (hips, without 
one word ever having been fpoken on the fubj^6l, or 
pen or ink ufed in any (hape whatever. There never 
was one in(tance of a difpute happening in thefe fales. 
But this is not aU ; the money is yet to be paid. A 
private Moor, who has nothing to fupport him but 
his charader, becomes refponfible for the payment of 
thefe cargoes. This man delivers a number of coarfe 
hempen bags full of what is fuppofed to be money. 
He marks the contents upon the 'bag, and puts hu 
fcal upon the firing that ties the mouth of it. This is 
received for what is marked upon it without any one 
J ever having opened one of the bags ; and in India it is 
current for the value marked upon it as long as the 
bag lafts. 

The port of Jidda is very extenfive, and contains 
numberlefs (hoals, fmall iflands, and fuuk rocks, with 
deep channels, however, between them ; but in the 
harbour ttfelf (hips may ride fecure, whatever wind 
blows. The only danger is in the coming in or going 
out ; but as the pilots are very (kilful, accidents are ne- 
ver known to happen. The charts of this harbour, as 
Mr Bruce informs us, are exceedingly erroneous. 
While he (laid here, he was deAred by Captain 
Thornhill to make a new chart of the harbour ; but 
finding that it had been undertaken by another gentle- 
man, Captain Newland, he dropped it. He argues in the 
firougeft terms againli the old maps, which he fays 
can be of no ufe, but the contrary ; and he gives it as 
» chara£ieriftic of the Red fea, ** fcarce to have 
foundings in any part of the channel, and often on 
i>oth fides ; whtlft afhore, foundings are hardly found 
a boat length from the main. To this, fays he, I will 
add, that there is fcarce one ifland on which I ever 
was, where the boltfprit was not over the land, while 
there were no foundings by a line heaved over the 
ftern. Of all the veffels in Jidda, only two had 
their log- lines properly divided, and yet all were 
fo fond of their fuppofed accuracy, as to aver they 
Lad kept their courfe within five leagues between In- 
dia and Babelmandel. Yet they had made no cftima- 
tion of thccuiTcnts without the Araits,nor thedifierent 
very flrong onesfoon after paifing Socotra; their half- 
minute glafFeis upon a medium, ran 57 feconds $.they 
had made no obfeivations on the tides or currents in 
the Red fea, either in the channel or in the inward 
gaifage ^ yetthere is delineated in this map a courfe of 
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which he kept In the middle of 
channel, full of (harp angles and (hort ftretches ; 
you wouki think every yard was meafured and, 
founded !" 

JIG. See Music, n*' 352. 

JiN. See Genii. 

IKENILD sTaEST, one of the four &mous ways 
which the Romans made in England, called Stratum 
Icenomm^ becaufe it began in the country of the Ictni^ 
who inhabited Norfo/k, Suffolk, and Cambridge* 
(hire. 

ILA, Ilay. or IJla^ one of the Weftem lAes of Scot- 
land, lying to the well of Jura» from which it is fepa- 
rated by a narrow channeL It extends 28 miles in length 
from north to fouth, and is 18 in breadth from eaft 
to wed. On the eaff fide, it is full of mountains co- 
vered with heath ; to the fouthward, the land is tole- 
rably well cultivated. In fome parts the inhabitants 
have found great plenty of limeiione, and lead- mines 
are worked in three different places. The only har- 
bour in Ida is at Lochdale, near the north end of the 
ifland. Here are feveral rivers and lakes well ilored 
with trout, eels, and falmon. In the centre is Loch 
Finlagan, about three miles in circuit, with the little 
ifle of that name in the middle. Here the great lord 
of the ifles once refided in all the pomp of royalty ;. 
but his palaces and offices are now in ruins. InRead. 
of a throne, Macdonald flood on a (lone feveA feet 
fquare, in which there was an impreflion made to re- 
ceive his feet ; heire he was crowned and anointed by- 
the bt(hop of Argyle and fcven inferior priefts, in pre- 
fence of the chieftains. This ftone dill ^xiAs. Tlie 
ceremony (after the new lord had coIle6led his kin- 
dred and va(rals) was truly patriarchal After putting 
on his armour, his helmet, and his fword, he took an • 
oath to rule as his anceAors had done ; . that is, to go* 
vern as a father woidd his children :■ his people in re* 
turn fwore that they would pay the fame obedience to * 
him as children would to their parent. The domi« 
nions of this potentate, about the year 1586,' conAAed: 
only of Ilay, Jura, Knapdale, and Cantyre : fo redu* 
ced were they from what they had been before the de- 
privation of the great earl of Rofs in. the reign of' 
James III. Near -this is another little ifle, where he 
affembled his council, Ilanna Coriki or^* the ifland of.' 
council;" where 13 judges conAantly fat to decide 
differences among his fubjeds ; and received for their 
trouble the i uh part of the value of the affair tried 
before them. In the firA ifland were buried the wivt% 
and children of the lords of the ifles ; but their own 
perfons were depoAted in the more (acred ground of 
lona. On the fiiores of the lake are fome marks of ' 
the quarters of his Camaucb and Giiliglaffet^ **^ the mi- 
litary of the ifles;" the firA figni(ying a Arong man, 
the laA a grim looking fellow. The firA were light- 
armed, and fought with darts and daggers; the laA 
with (harp hatcheu. Thefe are the troops that Shake- 
fpeare alludes to, when he fpeaks of a Donald, who 

....^ Piom the Weflern Ifles 

Of Kernc»and 'jallow^glalTes wm fupplicd. 

Be fides thofe already mentioned, the lords had a houfe 
aad chapel at LaganoUf on the fouth fide of Loch-an^ 
daal: a Arong caAle on a rock in the fea, at Dune- 
waik, at the fouthtcaA cod of the country; for they 
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made thla Iflanc! their rcfidence after tlieir expulfion 
' from that of Man in 1 304. — There is a tradition, that 
while the Iflc of Man was part of the kingdom of the 
iflcF, the rents were for a time paid in this coun* 
try : thofe in filvcr were paid on a rock, ftill called 
Crclga-mone^ or *« the rock of the filver-rent ;" the 
other, Creg.-a-nairgi(U or ** the rock of rents in kind." 
Thefe lie oppofite to each other, at the mouth of a 
harbour on the fouth fide of tl>i« ifland. There are 
feveral forts built on the ifles in frefh- water lakes, and 
divers caverns in different parts of the ifland, whicb 
have been ufed occafionally as places of ftrcngth. The 
ifland is divided into four pariflies, vise. Kildalton, 
Kilaron, Kilchoman, and Kilmenie. The produce it 
corn of different kinds; fuch as bear, which fometxmes 
yields elevenfold; and oats fix fold. Much flax is 
raifed here, and about L. 2000 worth fold out of the 
ifland in yarn, which might better be manufadured 
on the fpot, to give employ to the poor natives. Not- 
withflanding the excellency of the land, above L. fooo 
worth of meal is annually imported. Ale is frequent- 
ly made in this ifland of the young tops of heath, 
mixing two- thirds of that plant with one of malt, 
fometimes adding hops. Boetbius relates, that this 
liquor was much ufed among the Pi^ ; but whcji that 
nation was extirpated by the Scots, the fccret of ma- 
king it perifhed with them. Numbers of cattle are. 
bred here^ and about 1 700 are annually exported at 
the price of 50 (hillings each. The ifland is often 
overAocked, and numbers die in March for want of 
fodder. None but milch- cows are houfed : cattle of 
all other kinds, except the faddle-horfes^ run out du- 
ring winter. 

The number of inhabitanis is computed to be be*> 
tween feven and eight thoufftnd. About 700 are em- 
ployed in the mines and in the 6fhery: tbe reft are 
gentlemen- farmers, and fubtenants or fervants. The 
women fpin. The fervants are paid in kind ; the fixth 
part of the crop* They have houfes gratis: the ma- 
iler gives them the feed for the firfi year, and lends 
them horfes to plough annually the land annexed. 

The quadrupeds of this ifland, as enumerated by 
Mr Pennant f, are flots, wcefels, otters, andj hares i 
tbe lafl fmall, dark- coloured, and bad runners. The 
birds are eagles^ peregrine falcons, black and red game^ 
and a very few ptsurmigans. Red*breailed goofanders 
breed on the (here among the loofe flones, wild gcefe 
in the moors, and herons in the ifland in Ltoch-guirm. 
The fifli are plaife, fmeardab, large dabs, mullets, bal- 
Ian, lump-fifli, black goby» greater dragonet, and that 
rare ^fti the lepadogailer of M. Gouan. * Vipers fwarm 
in the heath ; the natives retain the vulgar error of 
their flinging with their forked tongues; that a fword 
on which the poifon has fallen will hifs in water L'ke a 
red-hot iron ; and that a poultice of human ordure is 
an infallible cure for the bite. 

In this ifland, Mr Pennant informs us, feveral an- 
cient diverfions and fupitrflitions are ftill preferved: the 
laft indeed are almoft esttindk, or at rooft lurk only a- 
mongft the very meaneft of the people. The late- 
wakes or funerals, like thofe of the Romans, were at- 
tended with fports, and dramatic entertainments com- 
pofed of many parts, and the adors often changed their 
dreflies fuitably to their charaders. The fubjdEt of the 
drama was hiftorical> and preferved by mefflory.--.Thc 
i 
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power of fafcination is as ftrongly believed here as it '!*• 
was by <he fliepherds of luly in times of old. ^— nr 

S efcio fitis tetierot ocuih ^mihi /a/chutt agnos ? 

But here the power of the evil-cye afife^s more the 
milch- cows than lambs.^ If the good houfewife per- 
ceives the effedl of the malicious on any oip her ktne, 
flic takes as much milk as flie can drain from the en- 
chanted herd (for the witch commoitly leaves very 
little). She then boils it with certain herbs, and add« 
to them flints and untempered iteel : after that fhe 
fccurcs the door, ani invokes the three facred perfons. 
This puts the witch into fuch an agony, that flie comes 
nilling-willing to the houfe, beg* to be admitted, t« 
obtain relief by touching the powerful pot: the good 
woman then makes hier terms; the witch reftores the 
milk to the cattle, and in return is freed from her 
pains. But fometimes, to fave the trouble of thofe 
charms (for it may happen that the diforder may arife 
from other caufes than an evil-eye), the trial is made 
by immerging in milk a certain herb, and if the cowa 
are fuper naturally affcded, it inftantly diftills blood. 
The unfuccefsful lover revenges himfelf on his happy 
rival by charms potent as thofe of the ftiepherd Al- 
pheiibaBU8,'and exadly fimilar : 

NeSe trUus Stdu tern&t^ AwiaryUi^ c^itrest 
tseiUy Amarylliy modo, 

Donald takes three threads of different hues, and 
tics three knots on each, three times imprecating the 
moft cruel difappointments on the nuptial bed : but 
the bridegroom, to avert the harm, ftands at the altar 
with an untied flioe, and putt a fixpence beneath his 
foot. 

Hiftory fumiflies very few materials for the great 
events or revolutions of Hay. It fcems to have been 
long a feat of empire, probably jointly with the Ifle of 
Man, as being moft conveniently fituated for tbe go- 
vernment of the reft of the Hebrides ; for Crovan the 
Norwegian, after his conqueft of that ifland in 1066, 
retired and finiflied his days in Hay. There are more 
Danifli or Norwegian names of places in this ifland 
than any other : almoft all the prcfent farms derive 
their titles from them; fuch as Perfibus, Torridalc, 
Torribolfe, and the like. On the retreat of the Danes 
it became the feat of their fucceflbrs the lords of the 
ifles ; and continued, after their power was broken, in 
the leign of James Ilf. in their dcfcendants the Mac- 
donalds/ who held or ought to have held it from the 
crown. It was in the pofTeffion of a Sir James Mac- 
donald, in the year 1598, the fame who won the 
battle of Traii-dhruinard. His power gave umbrage 
to James VI. who dircdcd the lord of Macleod, 
Cameron of Lochiel, and the Macneiles of Barra, 
to fupport the Macleans in another invafion. The ri- 
val parties met near the hill of Benbigger, eaft of Kil- 
arow ; a fierce engagement enfucd, and the Macdo*. 
nalds were defeated and almoft entirely cut off. Sir 
James efcaped to Spain; but returned in 1620, was 
pardoned, received a pcnfion, and died the fame year 
at Glafgow ; and in him expired the laft of the great 
Macdonalds. But the king, irritated by the diftur- 
banccs raifed by private wars, waged between thefe and 
other clans, refumed the grant made by his predecef- 
for, and transferred it to Sir John Campbell of Calder^ 
who hfkl it on paying an annual feu-duty of five hao. 
dred pounds fterling, which is paid to this day. The 
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11<Mler, ifland was gnmted to Sir Joko «8 a reward for hU 

lUwiJnfe.^ undertaking the oonquetl ; but the family confidered 

^ it as a dear acquifittoiiy by tht lofa of many gallant 

foHowcray and by the czpeoces incurred in fupport 

of it. 

ILCH£ST£R, a town of Somerfetfliire in £ng* 
huid, fcatcd en the river Yeoril, 129 miles from Lon- 
don, is fo called, becaufe it once had a caiHe, and 
ftands on the river Ivel. It is a place of great an- 
tiquity, as appears by the Roman coii^ which are 
(bmetimes dug up. It is likewife evident, from the 
ruins and from two towers on the bridge, that it was 
once a large place, and enoompaflcd with a double walL 
It alfo had fcveral pariih churches, though now but 
«ne. It is govtmcd by two bailiffs, who with the twelve 
burgefles are lords of the manor. In the reign of Ed- 
ward UI. tlie ai&zes for the county were fixed here, 
which have finoe been held alternately at Wells, Taun- 
ton, and Bridgewater. The kn%hu of the fhire are 
always chofcn here, and it is the place for the county- 
courts and jail. On the latter is lU chief dqiendence, 
and therefore it cannot be very polite. It is noted for 
being the birth-place of Roger the famoas Friar Ba- 
con. Ilchefter is an earldom in the Fox family. 

ILDEFONSO (St), a celebrated royal refidencc 
of Spain, diitant abodt two miles from Segovia. It 
was ereded by Philip V. in tht «id(l of a folitary 
wood, and in the bofom of fteep mountains. It is 
chiefly remarkable for its gardens. There is nothing 
magnificent in the palace, particularly in its exterior 
appearance. The front on the fide of the garden is of 
the Corinthian order, and not deftitute of elegance. 
Here are the king's apartments, which k>ok upon a 
parterre furrounded with vafes and marble ftatues, and 
a cafcade which, for the richncfs of its decorations, 
may be compared with the 6ne(l of the kind. 

The purity and clearnefs of the water is indeed in- 
comparable. Philip V. could not, in this refped, be 
better ferved by nature. From the mountains which 
fhade the palace defcend feveral rivulets, which fupply 
the refer voirs. Thefe waters anfwer the double pur- 
pofe of fupplying numerous fountains, and of diffufing 
fife and verdure through the magnificent gardens, the 
fight of which alone ts a fufficient recompence for a 
journey into Spain. They arc on the iniide a league 
in circumference. The inequality of the ground af- 
fords every moment new p^nts of view. The princi- 
pal aDeys anfwer to different fummics of neighbouring 
mountains ; and one in particular produces the moft 
agreeable eife6^. It is terminated at one end by the 
grand front of the palace. From this point are feen, 
at one view, five fountains, ornamented with elegant 
groups, rifing into an amphitheatre, above which ap- 
pear the fummits of lofty mountains. The mod ele- 
vated of thefe groups is that of Andromeda faftened 
to a rock. When feen at a little difiance it is perhaps 
defedive^ becaufe the rock appears too diminutive by 
the fide of the monfter which threatens Andromeda ; 
and of Pcrfeus, by whom it is attacked j but the whole 
contributes to the beauty of the view. The moll re- 
markable of the five groups is that of Neptune. 
^Travdilm •« Genius (fays M. Bourgoarinef )-prefidcd at the 
;;^aM,I.68.^oiQpofition and in the -choice of the fituation ; the 
deity~ of the ocean appears ere^, furrounded by his 
marine court* His attitude, his threatening couute- 
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Bance, and the manngr of hotoinghis tridetft, anttotMice flde fonf^.^ 
that he has juft impofed Hlence on the muitindas waves^ » ' 
and the calm which reigns in the ba(bn, defended 
from every wind by the triple wall of verdure by 
which it is furrounded, feem to indicate that he has not 
ffiued his commands ia vata. Often have I feated 
myfelf, with Virgil in mv hand, by tbe fide of this 
filent water, under the fhade of the verdant foliage, nor 
ever did 1 fail to recoUe^k the famous ^os Ego ! 

*• There are other fountains worthy of the attention 
of the curious ; fuch as that of Latona, where the 
limpid iheaves, ibme perpendicularly, and others in 
every diredlion, fall from the hoarfe thrdats of th** 
Lycian peafsnts, half transformed into frogs, and 
fpouting them forth in fuch abundance, that the ftatue 
of the goddefs difappears under the wide mantle of 
Hquid cryftal ; that alfo of Diana in the bath, fur- 
rounded by her nymphs ; in the twinkling of an eye 
all the chaiie court is hidden beneath the waters ; the 
fpedUtor imagines he hears the wh idling of aquatic 
birds, and the roaring of lions, from the place whence 
this mon>entary deluge tfcapes by a hundred canals. 
The fountain of Fame is formed by a fingle jet-d'eau, 
which rife 130 feet, exhibiting to the diftance of feve- 
ral leagues round the triumph of art over nature, 
and falls in a gentle fhower upon the gazing fpe6la- 
tors. There are fome fituations in the gankns of St 
Ildefonfo, whence the eye takes in the whole of the 
greater part of thefe fountains, and where the ear ia 
delighted with the harmony of their murmurs. The 
traveUer who wifhes to charm all his fenfes at once, 
muft take his datipo on the high flat ground in front 
of the king's apartment. In the thick part of the 
foliage are contrived two large arbours, from the top 
€>f wlbich are feen tewenty cryftal columns 'rifing into 
the air to the height of the furrounding trees, mixing 
their refplendent whitenefs with the verdure of the 
ibliage, uniting their confufed noife to the niftling of 
the blanches, and refrefhing and embalming the air : 
if the traveller here expenc4Ke no pleaH ng fenfations, 
let him return home, he is utterly incapable of feeling 
either the beauties of art or nature. 

** The reader may here imagine. (continues our au- 
thor) my enthu(iafm too extravagant. He is milla- 
ken ; let him follow me to the great refervoir of abun- 
dant and limpid waters. He will have to climb ibr 
fome minutes, but will not regret the trouble he has 
taken. Let us fuppofe ourfelves arrived at the long 
and narrow alley which takes up the whole of the up- 
per part of the gardens ; proceed to the middle, and . 
turn your face toward the callle. To the vaft horizon 
around you, no other boundaries are difcovered but 
thofe which limit tbe human fight ; thefe alone pre- 
vent you from diicovering the Pyrenees. Obferve the 
fteeple, which feems but a point in the immense ex- 
tent : you will perhaps imagine it to be that of the 
parifh church of St Ildefonfo ; but, in reality, it is 
the cathedral of Segovia, at two leagues difiance. The 
gardens, through which you have pafied, become nar- 
rower to the eye. You fuppofe yourfelf clofe to the 
royal habitation ; the alleys, fountains, and parterres* 
have all difappeared $ you fee but one road, which, in 
the form of a vefiel, upon the prow of which you feeoa 
to (land, has its ftern on the top of the palace. Af- 
terward turn and take a view of the little lake behind 
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lldefonfo. you, of which the irregular borders do not, like what 
'- V ' we call our Engliih gardens, merely ape the difordcr 
of nature. Nature herfelf has traced them, except on 
the fide where you ftand. This -ftraight alley is uni- 
ted at each end to the curve which furrounds the re- 
servoir. The waters, which ftream in abundance frona 
the (ides of the mountain in front, meet in this refer- 
Toir, and thence defcend by a thoufand invifible tubes 
to other refervoirs, whence they are fpouted in columns 
or (heets upon the flowery foil to which they were 
ftrangers. The birds, drawn by their dearnefs, come 
to (kirn and agitate their cryftaL The image of the 
-tufted woods which fnrround them is reflefied from 
their immoveable furface, as is alfo that of fome iimple 
and rural houfes, thrown, as by accident, into this de- 
lightful pidure, which Lot rain would have imitated, 
but perhaps could not have imagined. The oppofite 
- bank is obfcured by thick (hades. Some hoUows, 
overfhadowed by arching trees, feem to be the afylums 
of the Naiades. Difturb them not by indifcrcet lo- 
quacity, but iilently admire and meditate. 
, •* It is impofifible, however, not to go to the fource 
of thefe waters^ let us follow the meandring of their 
courfe, and obferve the winding paths which there ter- 
minate, after appearing and difappearing at intervals 
through the <:opfe. Let us Uften to the bubbling of 
the rivulets which from .time to time efcape from our 
fight, and haften to the rendezvous afligned them by 
<he defcendants of Louis XIV. They formerly loft 
themfelves in the valleys, where they quenched the 
thirft of the humble inhabitants, but are now cenfe* 
crated to the pleafures of kings. Afcendlng the back 
of the pyramidical mountain, behind which their fource 
4S concealed, we arrive at the waU which confines a part 
of them in the garden, and which was hidden by the 
trees ; nothing, however, ought here to recal to mind 
exclufive property and (lavery. Woods, waters, and 
the majeftic folitude of mountains, which are at adi- 
ftance from the tumult of <:ourts and cities, are the 
property of every man.— Beyond this wall, which 
forms the exterior enclofure of the gardens, is an empty 
and flat ground, where the infant Don Louis, brother 
to the king, chofe a pUwe which he confccratcd to 
cultivation. Farther on, the mountain becomes more 
fteep, and is covered with trees to its fumroit. Let us 
now return; as we feek amufement-and not fatigue. 
We will follow the courfe of the waters, they defcend 
in bubbling ftrcams from one level of the gardens to 
the other. In their courfe, in one place they water 
the feet of the trees, in others they crols an alley to 
nourifh more (lowly the plants of a parterre. From 
the bafon of Andromeda they run between two rows 
t)f trees in the form of a canal, the too fudden incli- 
nation of which is ukcn oflF by cafcades and windings. 
They receive and carry with them from the gardens 
the rivulets ; which after having pkyed amongft the 
gods and nymphs, and moiftened the throats of the 
fwans, tritons, and lions, humbly defcend under ground, 
and run on into the bofom of the neighbouring mea- 
.dows, where they fulfil purpofes Icfs briUiant but more 
ufeful. 

«< We muft not quit thefe magnificent gardens with- 
out flopping at a place which appears to promife much, 
but produces not any very great effeA. This is the 
fquare of the eight alleys, Pla§a de las ocho caUcu la 
NO 164. 
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the centre is the group of Pandora, the only one which lUrfoftfe 
is of whitened ftone, all the others are of white marble '- ▼ -^ 
or lead painted of a bronze colour. Eight alleys an- 
fwer to this centre, and each is terminated by a foun- 
tain. Plats of verdure fill up the intervals between the 
alleys, and each has an altar under a portico of white 
marble hy the fide of a bafon facred to fome god or 
goddefs. Thefe eight altars* placed at equal diftanceSf 
and decorated among other jets-d'eau, have two which 
rife in the form of tapers on each fide of their divini- 
ties. This cold regularity difpleafed Philip V. who 
a little before his death, when vifiting the gardens, 
made fome fevere reproaches to the inventor upon the 
fubje6t. Philip had not the pleafure of completely 
enjoying what he had created ; death furprifed him 
when the works he had begun were but half fini(hed. 
The undertaking was however the moft expenfive one 
of his reign. The finances of Spain, fo deranged un« 
der the princes of the houfe of Auftria (thanks to the 
wife calculations of Orry, to the fubfidies of France, and 
fttU more to the courageous effons of the faithful Cafti- 
lians), would have been fufficient for three long and 
ruinous wars, and for all the operations of a monarchy 
which Philip V. had conquered and formed anew, 
as well as to have refifted the (hocks of ambition and 
political intrigue; but they funk beneath the cxpenfive 
efforts of magnificence." 

It is fingukr that the caftle and gardens of St Ilde* 
fonfo (hould have coft about 45,000,000 ofpiaftres,pre- 
cifely the fum in which Philip died indebted. This enor- 
mous expence will appear credible, when it is known 
that the fituation of the royal palace was at the begin- 
ning of this century the (loping top of a pile of rocks; 
that it was neceflary to dig and hew out the ftonest 
and in feveral places to level the rock ; te cut out of 
iu fides a paflage for;a hundred di(rerent canals, to carry 
vegetative earth to every place in which it was intended 
to fubftitute cultivation for fterility, and to work a mine 
to ,clear a paffage to the roots of the numerous trees 
which are there planted. All thefe efforts were crown- 
ed with fuccefs. In the orchards, ^'tchen gardens, 
and parterres, there are but few flowers, efpahers, or 
plants, which do not thrive ; but the trees, naturally of 
a lofty growth, and which confequently muft ftrikc 
their roots deep into the earth, already prove the in- 
fufficiency of art when it attempts to ftruggle ag^inft 
nature. Many of them lafnguiih with withered trunks* 
and vrith diiHculty keep life in their almoft naked 
branches. Every year it -is neceffary to call in the aid 
of gunpowder to make new beds for thofe which are 
to fupply their place ; and none of them are covered 
with that tufted foliage which belongs only to thofe 
that grow in a natural foil. In a word, there are in the 
groves of St IHefonfo, marble ftatues, bafons, cafcades» 
hihpid waters, verdure, and delightful profpeds, every 
thing but that which would be more charming than 
all the reft, thick (hades. 

The court of Spain comes hither annually during 
the heat oj^ the dog-days. It arrives towards the end 
of July, and nturns at the beginning of OAobcr. The 
fituation of St lldefonfo, upon the declivity of the 
mountains which feparate the two Caftiles, and front- 
ing a vaft plain where there is no obftacle to the paf- 
fage of the north wind, renders this abode delightful 
in fummer. The mornings and evenings of the hotteft 
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dayt ai^ agreeably cool. Y^t'as this palace ta upwards 
of 30 leagues from Madrid, and half of the road which 
leads to it crofles the broad tops of mountains, ex- 
tremely Aeep in many places, it is much more agreeable 
to the lovers of the chacc and folltude than to others. 

ILERDA (anc. geog ), the capital of the Hi- 
gertes; fituated on an eminence between the rivers Si- 
cons and Cinga : An unhappy city, often befieged, and 
often taken, becaufe lyiop expofed to the incurfions 
from Gaul ; and under Gallienus it was deftroyed by 
(he Germans. Now Lerida, in Catalonia, on the river 
Segra. 

ILEX, the Holm or Hour Tree: A. genus of the 
tetragynia order, belonging ^o the tetrandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
.43d order, Dnmofe, The calyx is quadridentated ; 
(he corolla rotaceous ; there is no ftyle ; the berry is 
monofperraous. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus; but the rood 
remarkable is the aqui folium, or com noon holly. Of 
this there are a great number of varieties with variega- 
ted leaves, which are propagated by the fiurfery-gar- 
deners for fale, and fomc years pad were in very great 
eileem, but at prefent are but little regarded^ the old 
tafle of filling gardens with fhorn evergreens being 
pretty well abolifhed ; however, in the difpofition of 
clumps, or rather plantations, of evergreen trees and 
flinibs, a few of the mod lively colours may be admit- 
ted, which will have a good e&d in the winter- feafon, 
if they are properly difpofed. 

The beft of thefe vaneties arc the painted lady- holly, 
Britiih holly, Bradley's beft holly, phyllis or cream- 
holly, milkmaid holly, Prichet's beft holly, gold- 
edged hedgehog holly, Chyney*s holly, glory-of-the- 
wcft holly, Broaderick's holly, Partridge's holly, Here- 
fordfhire white holly. Blind's cream holly, LongftafPs- 
holly, Eales's holly, filver-edged hedgehog holly. All 
thefe vaneties are propagated by budding or g,rafc- 
ing them upon ftocks of the common green holly : 
'there is alfo a variety of the common holly with 
*fmooth Jeaves ; but this is frequently found intermixed 
<with the prickly- leaved on the fame tree, and often on 
•the fame branch there arc both forts of leaves. 

The common holly grows naturally in woods and fo- 
tefts in many parts of England, where it rifes from 20 
to 30 feet high, and fometimes more, but their ordi- 
nary height is not above 25 feet : the ftem by age be« 
comes large, and is covered with agreyifh fmooth bark; 
•and thole trees which are not loped or biowfed by 
cattle, are commonly furnifhed with branches the great- 
eft part of their length, fo form a fort of cone ; the 
branches are garnifhed with oblong oval leaves, of 
a lucid green on their upper furface, but are pale on 
tTieir under, having a ftrong midnb : the edges are in- 
dented and waved, with (harp thorns terminatiiig each 
of the points, fo that fome of the thorns are raifcd up- 
ward, and others «re bent downward, and being very 
ft iff they are troublcfome to handle. Tl>c leaves are 
placed alternate on every fide of the branches ; and from 
the bafe of their footftalks come out the flowers in 
clufters, ftanding on very (hort footftalks; each of 
thefe fuflain 6ve, fix, or more flowers. They are of 
a dirty white, and appear in May ; but are fucceeded 
fay roundifti bem'ep, which turn to a beautiful red a* 
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bout Michaelmas, aird continue on the trees, if they . net, 
arc not deftroyed, till after Chriftmas. Ilfracftmb. 

The common holly is a very beautiful tree in winter; ' .4> 
therefore dc/erves a place in all plantations of evergreen 
trcet and ftirubs, where its ftiining leaves and red ber- 
ries make a fine variety ; and if a few of the beft varie. 
gated kinds are properly intermixed, they will enliven 
the fcene. It is propagated by feeds, which never 
come up the firft year, but lie in the ground as the 
haws do; therefore the berries ftiould be buried in the 
ground one year, and then taken up and fown at Mi- 
chaelmas, upon a bed expofed only to the morning 
fun; the following fpring the plants will appear, which 
muft be kept clean from weeds ; and if the fpring 
ftiould prove dry, it will be of great ferrice to the 
plants if they are watered once a- week; but they muft; 
not have it oftener, nor in too great quantity, for too 
much moifture is very injurious to thefe plants when 
young. In this feed-bed the plants may-remain two 
years; and then ftiould be tranfplanted in the autumn, 
mto beds at about fix inches afunder, where they may 
ftand two years longer ; during which time they mutt 
be conftantly kept clean from weeds ; and if the planta 
have thriven well, they will be ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant where they arc deftgned to remain ; for when 
they are tranfplanted at that age, there will be left 
danger of their failing, and they will grow to a larger 
fize than thofe which are removed when they are much 
larger ; but if the ground is not ready to receive them 
at that time, they ftiould be tranfpUnted into a nur- 
fery in rows at two feet dHtance, and one foot afunder 
in the rows, in which place the plants may remain two 
years longer; and if they are deftgned to be grafted or 
budded with any of the variegated kinds, that ftiould be 
performed after the plants have grown one year in the 
nurfery : but the plants fo budded or grafted ftiould 
continue two years after in the nurfery, that they may 
make good ftioots before they are removed ; though 
the plain ones ftiould not ftand longer than two years 
in the nurfery, becaufe when they are older they do 
not tranfplant fo well. The beft time for removing 
hollies is in the autumn, efpecially in dry land ; but 
where the foil is cold and moift, they may be tranf- 
planted with great fafety in the fpriog, if the pUpts 
arc not too old, or have not ftood long unremoved, for 
if they have, there is great doubt of their growing 
when removed* 

Ufes. Sheep in the winter are fed with croppings 
of holly. Birds eat the berries. The bark ferment- 
ed and afterwards waftied from the woody fibres, makes 
the common bird-lime. The plant makes an impene- 
trable fence, and bears cropping; however, it is not 
found in all refpeds to anfwer for this purpofe equally 
well with the hawthorn. The wood is ufed in fineer- 
ing, and is fometimes ftained black to imitate ebony. 
H<andle8 for knives and cogs for mill-wheels are made 
of it. It is alfo made into hones for whetting of ra- . . 
zors. Mr Miller fays, he has feen the floor of a room 
laid with compartments of holly and mahogany, which 
had a very pretty efFeA. 

ILFRACOMB, a town of Devonfliire, feated on 

the Severn fea, almoft oppofite to Swanfea in Glamor- 

ganfliire, 1 ^(> miles from London. It is a populous, 

rich, trading fca-port, efpecially with herrings in the 

U rich. 
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BnftoUclianiicl ; noted for maintaining conftant ligfata 
to dire^ the failors ; for its convenience of building 
r and re paring (hips ; and for the fafe (belter (hipa 
from Ireland find here, when it is extremely dangerous 
for them to run into the mouth of the Taw, wUch 
they call Bamilaple- water ; and this is one reafon why 
the Barnflaple merchants do fo much of their bufinefa 
at thi3 port. The harbour, with its quay, warpboufe, 
light- houfe, pilot-boats, and tow-boats, were formerly 
maintained at the expence of the anceftors of the lord 
of th< manor ; and then it had a quay or pier 850 
feet long ; but by time and the violence of the fea all 
went to decay ; to remedy which, the parliament paifcd 
an Z&. in 1731, for both repairing and enlarging the 
piers, harbour, &c. It is govern^ by a mayor, bai- 
Itfis, 3cc. and confifts chiefly of one ftreet of fcattered 
Iwufes almofl a mile long. The parifh is large, con- 
taining feveral ty things and manors. 

ILIAC Passion, a violent and dangerous kind of 
Cplic ; called alfo volvulus^ miferere meif and chordapfus. 
It takes its name from the inteftine iZfon, on account of 
its being ufually affeded in this diftemper ; or per- 
Iwps from the Greek verb "*>»'" " to wind or twift" ; 
whence alfo it is the Latins call it voivuiui. See Mb- 
EUCiNE Index. 

ILIAD, the name of an ancient epic poem, the firft 
and (inefl of thofe compofed by. Homer. 

The poet's defign in the Iliad was to (how the 
Greeks, who were divided into fevAal little ftates, how 
much it was thefr intcreft to preferve a harmony and 
good underftanding among themfelves ; for which end 
he fets before them the calamities that befel their an- 
ceftors from the wrath of Achilles, and his mifunder- 
ftanding with Agamemnon ; and the advantages that 
afterwards accrued to them from their union. The 
iUad is divided into 24 books or rhapfodies, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet. 

ILISSUS, a river running to the caft of Athens ; 
which, with the Eridanus running on the weft fide, 
falls below the city into the fea. Sacred to the mufes, 
called invades ; on whofe bank their altar flood, and 
where the luftration in the lefs myfteries was ufual- 
ly performed. 

ILIUM, Iliow, or litoff (anc. gcog.) a name for 
the city of Troy, but mofl commonly ufcd by the 
poets, and diftingulfhed by the epithet Fetus ; at a 
greater diflance from the fea than what was afterwards 
called IFtum Novumt and thought to be the Ilienfium 
Pagus of Stiabo. New or modern Ilium was a village 
nearer the fea, with a temple of Minerva ; where A- 
lexander, after the battle of Granicus, offered gifts, 
and called it a city, which be ordered to be enlarged. 
His orders were executed by Lyfimachus, who en- 
GompafTed it with a wall of 40 ftadla. It was after- 
wards adorned by the Romans, who granted it immu- 
nities as to their mother- city. From this city the /- 
Uas of Homer takes its name, containing an account 
of the war carried on between the Greeks and Trojans 
on account of the rape of Helen ; a variety of difaftera 
being the confequence, gave rife to the proverb IFias 
Molomm, 

II^KUCH, a royal town of Poland, in the palati- 
nate of Cracow, remarkable for its filver mines mixed 
with lead. It is feated in a barren and mountainous 
^uatry^ in £. Long. zo. o. N. Lat. 50. 26. 
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ILLECEBHUM^ in botany : A genua of the mo- lUccebron 
nogynia order,. belonging to the pentandna dafs of ... |) 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the > "^^ ' ^ 
J 2th order, Holoracem* The calyx is pent aphyllous, 
and cartilaginous \ there is no corolla ; the ftigma i» 
fimple-; fthe capfule quinqucvalved, and monofper^ 
mous. There are feveral fpectes, of which the mofi 
remarkable are the paronychia and the capitatum. Both 
thefe have trailing flalks near two feet long, which 
fpread on the ground, garnifhed with fmall leaves like 
thofe of knot-grafs. The heads of the flowers come, 
out from the joints of the ftalks, having neat fUvery 
bradlea furrounding them, which make a pretty appear- 
ance. Their flowers appear in June, and there is 
generally a fucceflion of them for at lead two months; 
and when the autumn proves warm, they will npen 
their feeds in Odlober. They are propagated by feeds 
which (hould be fown in a bed of light earth in the 
beginning of April : the plants will come up in May, 
when they (hould be k^pt clean from weeds till they 
are (it to remove. Some (hould be planted in fmall 
pots, and the reft in a warm border, obferving to wa- 
ter and (hade them till they have taken new root. 
Thefe plantft are fometimes killed in fevere winters ; 
for which reafon it is direded to plant fome of them 
in pots, that they may be (heltered during that feafon* 

ILLENfOIS, a people of North America, inhabi- 
ting a country lying near a large lake of the fame 
name (called alfo Michigan)^ formed by the river St 
Laurence. The country is fertile ; and the people 
plant Indian corn, on which they chiefly fubiift. They 
are civil, adlive, lively, and robuft ; and are much lefs 
cruel in their difpofitions than the other Indian na- 
tidns.. They are, however, faid to be great libertines, 
and to marry a number of wives ; but fome of their 
villages have embraced Chriftianity. 

ILLICIUM, in botany: A genus of the pentagy- 
nia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtfiil. The calyx is tetraphyllous, and 
deciduous ; there are eight petals, and eight petaloid 
fubulated ne£laria. There are 16 ftamina with bifid 
antherae ; the capfules are ovate, compreffed, and mo- 
nofpermous. There arc two fpecies, viz. i. The flo- 
ridanum, with red flowers, and very odorous fruit. It 
is a native of China. 2. The anifatum, a na- 
tive of the woods of China and Japan. It rifes 
with an ert6^ branched ftcm to the height of a 
cherry-tree ; and is covered with an afh- coloured bark, 
under which is another bark that is green, flefhy, fome- 
what mucous, and of an aromatic tafle, combined with 
a fmall degree of aftringency. The wood is hard and 
brittle ; the pith fmall in quantity, fungous, and of a 
green herbaceous colour. The leaves refemble thofe 
of laurel ; the flowers, in fpme fort, thofe of narciffua. 
Thefe lad generally (land (ingle, are of a pale white, 
and con(ift of 16 petals, which differ in their form. 
The extremity of the flower-ftalk being continued into 
the,germcn or feed- bud of the flo'wer, forms eight con- 
joined capfules, or one deeply divided into tight parts* 
Of thefe capfules, fome frequently decay ; the reft in- 
clofe each a iingle feed, fomewhat refembling that of 
palma chrifli, and which, when the hardifh corticle 
that clofely covers and involves it is broken, exhibits 
a kernel that is whitCi flefhy, foft, and of a vaptd 

tafe^ 
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ttftc. The bonzes, or priefts of Ctima and Japan, in- 
, fufe into the inhabitants a fuperftitious belief, that the 
godf are delighted with the prefcncc of this tree. 
Hence they gYnerallj place before their idob gar- 
lands and bundles made of the branches. >A fimilar 
opinion the Bramins inculcate into the Indians, of the 
Malabar ^g^ or fctu reUgiofa. The bark of the anifc- 
tree, reduced to powder, and equally burnt, the public 
watchmen in Japan, by a very curious contrivance de- 
fcribed by Kempfer, render ufeful in the meafuring of 
time during the darknefs of the night* The fame pow- 
der is frequently burnt in brazen vefTtls on the Japanefe 
altars, as incenfe is in other countries, from a belief 
that the idols in whofe honour the ceremony is per- 
formed are greatly refreshed with the agreeable fra- 
grancy of its odour. It is remarkable, that a branch 
of this tree being added to the decodlion of the poi- 



ting. 
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A very ancient MS. of Oenefis, wiiich wa« in the Womini 
Cottonian library, and almoft deftroycd by a fire in 
1731, contained two hundred and fifty curious paint- ^ 
ings in water colours. Twenty-one fragments, which 
efcaped the fire, are engraven by the fociety of anti- 
quaries of London. Several fpecimens of curious 
paintings alfo appear in Lambecius's catalogue of the 
imperial library at Vienna, particularly in Vol. III. 
where forty-eight drawings of nearly equal antiquity 
with thofe in the Cottonian library are engraven ; and 
feveral others may be found in various catalogues of 
tlw Italian libraries. The drawings in the Vatican 
Virgil made in the fourth century, before the arts 
were entirely negkaed, illuftratc the dlfFcrcnt fubje6ta 
treated of by the Roman poet. A miniature drawing 
is prefixed to each of the gofpels brought over to Eng- 
land by St Auguftinin the fixth century, which is pre- 



fonous fifh, termed by the Dutch de ophlafer (a fifh ferved in the library of Corpus Chrifti college, Cam* 



the moil delicate, if the poifonous matter be firft pro 
perly expelled), increafes its noxious quality, and cx- 
afperates the poifon to an aftonifhing degree of activity 
and power. 

I LLUMINATING, a kind of miniature-painting, 
anciently much praAifed for illuftrating and adorning 
books. Befides the writers of books, there were ar- 
tifts whofe profefiion was to ornament and paint manu- 
fcripts, who were called illuminators ; the writers of 
books firft finifhed their part, and the illuminators em- 
belliflied them with ornamented letters and paintings. 
We frequently find blanks left in manufcripts for the 
illurainators, which were never fiftcd up. Some of the 
fincient manufcripts are gih and burnifhed in a ftyle 
. fupcrior to later times. Their colours were excellent, 
and their ikill in preparmg them muft have been very 
gnfat. . , \ . 

The praftice of introducing ornaments, drawings, 
emblematical figures, and even portraits, into manu- 
- fcripts, is of great antiquity. Varro wrote the lives 
of feven hundred illudrious Romans, which he enrich- 
ed with their portraits, as Pliny attefts in his Natural 
Hiftory (lib. xxxv. chap. 2.) Pomponiua Atticus, 
the friend of Cicero, was the author of a work on the 
actions of the great noen amongft the Romans, which 
he ornamented with their portraits, as appears in his 
life by Cornelius Nepos (chap. 18.) But thefe works 
have not been tranftnitted to poftcrity. There are, 
however, many precious documents remaining, which 
exhibit the advancement and decline of the arts in 
different ages and countries. Thefe inefiimable paint- 
ings and illuminations difplay the manners, cultoms, 
habits ecclefiailical, civil, and military, weapons and 
inftruments of war, utenfils and architcfiure of the 
ancients ; they are of the greateil ufe in illuftrating 
many important fa6ts relative to the hiftory of the times 
in which they were executed. In thefe treafures of 
' antiquity are preferved a great number of fpecimens 
of Grecian and Roman art, which were executed be- 
fore the arts and fcicnces fell into negledi and contempt. 
The manufcripts containing thefe fpecimens form a 
valuable part of the riches preferved in the principal 
L'braries of Europe. The Royal, Cottonian, and Har- 
ician libraries, as alfo thofe hi the two univeifities in 
England, the Vatican at Rome, the imperial at Vienna, 
the royd at Paris, St Mark's at VeaicCi' and many 
others. 



bridge : in the compartments of thofe drawings are de- 
picted reprefentations of feveral tranfaftions in each go* 
fpel The curious drawings, and elaborate ornaments in 
St Cuthbcrt's gofpels [made by St Eihelwald, and now 
in the Cottonian library, exhibit a flriking fpecimen of 
the ftate of the arts in England in the feventh century. 
The fame may be obfcrved with refpeft to the draw- 
ings in the ancient copy of the four gofpels preferved 
in the cathedral church of Litchfield, and thofe in the 
Codex Rufhworthianus in the Bodleian library at Ox* 
ford. The life of St Paul the hermit, now remaining 
in Corpus Chrifti college, Cambridge, (G 2), af- 
fords an example of the ftyle of drawing and ofnamen- 
ing letters in England in the eighth century ; and the 
copy of Prudentius'* Pfycomacbia in the Cottonian li- 
brary (Cleop. c. 8.) exhibits the ftyle of drawing in 
Italy in the ninth century. Of the tenth century 
there are Roman drawings of a fingular kind in th^ 
Harlcian library (N*" 2 8ao.) N°» 5280, 1802, and 
452, in the fame library, contara fpecimens of orna- 
mented letters, which are to be found in Irifti MSS. 
firom the twelfth to the fourteenth century. Qsdmon'a 
Poetical Paraphrafe of the book of Genefis, writtea 
in the eleventh century, which is preferved amongd F. 
Junius's MSS. in the Bodleian library, exhibits many 
fpecimens of utenfils, weapona, indruments of mufic« 
and implements of husbandry ufed by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. The like may be feen in extrad^s from the Pen- 
tateuch of the fame age, in the Cottonian library 
(Claud. B. 4.) The manufcript copy of Terence in 
the Bodleian library (D. 17.) difplays the dreffee, 
mafks, &c. worn by comedians in the twelfth century^ 
if not earlier. The very elegant Pfalter in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, exhibita fpecimens of 
the art ^l drawing in England in the fame century. 
The Virgil in the Lambeth library of the 1 jrh century 
(N^ 47i.)> written in Italy, fhows both by the draw- 
ings and writing, that the Italians produced ivorka 
much inferior to ours at that period. The copy of 
the Apocalypfe in the fame library (N^ 209), contain^ 
a curions example of the manner of painting in the 
fourteenth century. — The beautiful paintings in the 
hiftory. of the latter part of the reign of king Rich. IL 
in the Harleian library (N^ '3I9)» afford curious 
fpecimens of manners and cuftoms, both civil and mt- 
liury, at the clofe of the fourteenth and in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century ; as does N^ 2078 
U 2 in 
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IQumina. tn the fame library. — Many other inftancea might be 

^^ produced; but thofe who defire farther information 

niumined. ^^Y confuU Strutt*8 Regal and Ecclefiaftical Antiqui- 

<— ^ ■ f lies, 4to, &Rd his Horda-Angel-cynoan lately publiO)* 

cd in three vols. 

Tbie a»t was much pra^ifcd by the clergy, and 
even by fume in the higheft ftations in the church. 
** The famous OfnEiund (fays Bromton), who wai 
confecrated bifhop of Salifbury A. D. 1076. did not 
difdaln to fpend fome part of hts time in writing, 
bindings and tUuminaiing books.'' Mr Strutt, as al-. 
veady noticed, has given the public an opportunity of 
forming fiDme judgment of the degree of delicacy and 
art with which thefe illuminations were executed, by 
publiChing print» of a prodigious number of them, in 
bis Regal and • ecclefiaftical qrJiquUies of England^ and 
View of the cujlomsy ^c. of England, In the firft of thefe 
works we are prefentcd with the genume portraits, in 
miniature, of all tlie kings, <ind feveral of the queens 
of England, from Edward the Confcffor to Henry 
VII. moflly in their crawna and royal robes, together 
with the portraits of oMiiy other eminent perfona of 
both fe&es. 

The illuminators »nd painters of this period feem to 
)|ave been in poffefiioa of a confiderablc ninnber of co- 
louring materials, and to have known the arts of pre- 
paring and mixing them, io as to form a great variety 
of colours : for in the fpecimens of their miniature- 
paintings that are flill extant, we perceive not only 
the five primary colours, but alfa various combinations 
of them. Though Strutt's prints do not exhibit the 
blight and vivid colours of the originals, they give us 
equally a view^ not only of the perfons. and drefTes of 
our anccftors, but alfo of their cudoms, manners, arts, 
and employments, their arou, (hips, houfes, furniture, 
•&C. and enable us to}udge of their fkill in drawing. 
The figures' ia thofe paintings are often fHflT and for- 
mal ; but the ornaments are in general fine and deli- 
cate, and the colours clear and bnght, particularly the 
gold and azure. In fome of thefe ilhuninationa the 
paflions are ftrongly painted. How ftrongly, for ex- 
ample, is terror painted in the faces of -Uie earl of 
Warwick's failors, when they were threatened with a 
(bipwreck, and grief in the countenances of thofe 
• 8ee5/nil^,who were prefent at the death of that hero * ? Af- 
voL Wk ter the incroduditoo of printing, this elegant art of 
plates ^6y illuminating gradually declined^ and at length was quite 
Aegleded. 

Before concluding, it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, that from, the fifth to the tenth century, the 
miniature paintings which we meet with in Greek MSS. 
are generally good, as are fome which we find among 
thpfe of Italy, England, and France. From the tenth 
to the middle of the fourteenth century they are com- 
monly very bad« and may be coafidered as fo many 
monuments of the barbarity of thofe ages ; towards 
thcf latter end of die fourteenth, the paintings in ma- 
Bufcripts were much improved ; and in the two fucr 
ceeding centuries, many, excellent performances were 
produced, efpecially after the happy period of the rc- 
ftoration of ^e arts, when great attention was paid to 
the works of the ancients, and the fiudy of antiquity 
became fafhionable. 

ILLUMINATORS. See Illumikatihg. 
ZLLUMIN£P, IxLUMiKATi, 9f church term^ aoci* 
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ently applied* to firch perfons as had receive^' baptifin. lUomriiii' 
This name was occafioned by a ceremony in the bap- 
tifm of adults-; which confiited in putting alighted y 
taper in the hand of the perfon baptised, as a fymbol 
of the faith and gj^aqe he had ixceived in the fjtcra- 
ment. 

Illumiheix, JiluminnU, sa ^^^ the nanie of a fe£^ of 
Iveretics, who fps'ang up in Spain about the year 1575, 
and were calhd by the Spaniards ALmbrados. Their 
principal dottrines were, tha^ by means of a fublime 
manner of prayer» which they had attained to, the)^ 
entered^ into fu perfedi a llate, that they had no oc* 
cafion for ordinances,, fa^ramcnts, nor good works^^. 
and that they could give way, even to the vilcit adions, 
without fin. The fed of Illumined was revived in 
France in the year 1634. and were foon after joined 
by the Guerinets, or difciples of Peter Guerin, who- 
together made but one body, called aIfo.lLLUMiNED>; 
but they "were fo. hotly purfued by Louis Kill, that 
they were fonn dedroyed. The brothers of the Rofy 
Crofs are ibmetimes alfo called Illumined. See 
RosycRusiAN. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, Illustris, was herctofpre^ 
in the Roman empire,, a title of honour peculiar 
to people of a certain iank« It was frrii given ta< 
the mofl dlfUnguifhed among the kuights^ who* 
had a right to bear the latus clavus : afterwards,, 
thofe were intitled illuftriout who held the firft rank, 
among thofe called honorati ; that is, the prxfe^ii 
prstorii, prxfedi urbis,,treafuFers, comites„ &c. 

There were, however, different degreea among the 
iliuftrious : aa in Spain they have grandees of the firO: 
and fccond clafs, fo in Rome they had their illujiresy 
whom they called great, majores;. and others lefs, called- 
tUuJIns minores, — For inilance ; the praiftdus pnetorii 
was a degree below the mafttc of the offices, though' 
they were both illujlret.. 

The Novels of Valentinian diftlnguifh as far as five 
kinds of illuflres ; among whom, the dluftru admlruftrar 
tores bear the firft rank* 

ILLYRICUM, (^olum perhaps underftood) Livy,. 
Herodian, St. Paul> called IHyrit by the Greeks, and 
fbn^etimea Illyria.: the country extending from, the 
Adriatic to Pannonia thus called. Its boundaries are 
varioufly ailigned. Pliny md&esit extend in lengrthfrooi 
the rivet Arfia to the Di tnius,.thus including Libumia 
to the weft, and Dalmatia to the eaft ; which is alfo 
the opinion of Ptolemy ; who fettles its limits finom 
mount Scardus and the Upper Moefia on the eaft, to 
Iftria in the weft. A Roman province^ divided by 
Auguftus into the Superior and Inferior,. but of which 
the limits are. left undetermined both by ancient hi^ 
ftortans and. geographers, lllyrii the people ; called 
Illyres by the Ureeks. The country is now called 
ScLtotnua* 

ILLYRIUS, (Matthias, Flapcus* or Erancowitz)^ 
one of the moft learned divines of the Augfburgh con-> 
fefilon, bom. in^Iftria, anciently. called lUyrica^ in ijacK 
He b Giid to haife been a man of vaft genius, extenfive 
learning, of great aieal againft. Popery ;. but of fuch a 
reftlefs and pafiionate temper,, as overbalanced all hia 
good qualities, and occafioned much difturbance in. the 
Proteftant church. He publiftied a great num&er of 
books, and died in I575« 

IMAG£|,in a religious feufci ia an artificial repre- 

fcstatioa 
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ln>0B- fcntatiOQ or fimiiitade of fome perfon or thing, ufed 
^ V either by way of decoration and ornament, or as an 
obje6^ of religious worfhip and adoration ; in which 
tad fenfe, it is ufed indifferently with the word Idol. 

The noble Romans prefcrved the imagfi of their 
anceftors with a great deal of care and concern, and 
had them carried in proceffion at their funerals and 
triumphs: theft were commonly made of wax, or 
wood, though fometimes of marble or brafs. They 
placed them in the veftibulea of their houfes; and they 
were to day there, even if the houfes happened to be 
inid, it being accounted impious to difplace them. 
Appius Claudius was the firft who brought them into 
the temples, in the year of Rome 259, and he added 
infcriptione to them, fhowing the ongin of the perfons 
feptefented, and their brave and virtnous atchiere- 
ments. — It ww not, however, allowed for all, who had 
the images of their anceftors in their houfeo, to have 
ihem carried at their funerals ; this was a thing only 
granted to fuch as had honourably difcharged them- 
felves of their offices : for thofe who foiled in this re- 
fpeft, forfeited that piivilege ; and in cafe they had 
been guilty of any great crime, their images were 
broken in pieces. See IcNOb ii.es and Jv». 

' The Jews abfoKitely condemn all images^ and do not 
fo much as fuffer any ftatues or figures in their 
houfes, much lefs in their fynagegue» or places of 
worfhip* 

The vfe and adoration of imt^e^ are things that 
have been a long time controverted in the world. 

It is phin, from the pradtce of the primitive 
church, recorded by the earlier fathers, that Chriftians, 
ioT the firft three centuries afcerChrift, and the greater 
part of the fourth, neither worihipped images nor ufed 
them in their worftip. However, the greater part of 
th<: Popifh divines maintain, that the ufe and worfhip 
ef imaga were as ancient as the Chriftian religion 
hfelf: to prove this, they aUedge a decree, faid 
to have been made m a council held by the A- 
poftles at Antioeh, commanding tht faithful, that 
they may not err about the objc6k of their worfhip, to 
make images of Chrifl and worfhip them. Baron, ad 
flnn. 102. But no notice is taken of this decree, till , 
700 years after the Apofiolic times, after the difpute 
about images had commenced. The firft isftance that 
occurs in any credible author of images among Chrif*- 
lians, is that recorded by Tertullian de Pudicit. c. 10. 
of certain cups, or chalices, as Bellarmine pretends^ 
en which was feprefented the parable of the good fhep- 
herd carrying the loft fiieep on his (houlders : but this 
inftance only proves, that the church, at that time, 
did not think emblematical figures unlawful ornaments 
ef cupt or chaHces. Another inftance ia taken from 
Eufebiua, Hifb. Eccl. lib. vii. cap. 18. who fays, that 
in bis time there were to be feen two brafs ftatues in 
the city of Paneas or Cafarea Philippi ; the one of a 
woman on her knees, with her arms fi retched out, the 
ether of a man over againft her, with his hand extend- 
ed to receive her : thefe ftatues were faid to be the 
Uiufges of our Saviour and the woman whom he cured 
of an iflue of blood. From the foot of the ftatue re^ 
presenting eur Saviour, fays the htftorian^ fprung up 
an exotic plant, which, as foon as it grew to touch the 
border of his garment; was faid to cure all^rts of dif- 
tempera. £u(ebius» however, vouches none of thefe 
tditngs} oayi be fuppofes that the woman who crcdcd- 
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this flatne of our Saviour was a pagan, and afcribes it 
to a pagan, cuftora. Farther, Philoftorgius, EccL ' 
Hift. lib. vii. c. 3. exprefuly fays, that this ftatue was 
carefully prefervcd by the Chriftians, but that tbcy 
paid no kind of worfhip to it, becaufe it is not lawful 
for Chriftians to worfhip brafs or any other matter. 
The primitive Chriftians abftained from the worfhip of 
images f not, as the Papifts pretend, from tendemefs to 
heathen idolat'ers, but becaufe they thought it unlaw* 
ful in itfelf to make any images of the Deity. Juftin 
Mart. Apol, ii. p. 44. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Strom. 
I. and Protr. p. 46. Aug. de Civil. Dei. lib- vii. c. 5. 
and lib iv. c. 32. Id. de Fide et Symb. c. 7. La6Unt. 
fib. ii. c. 3. Tertull. Apol. c. it. Arnob. lib. vi. 
p. 202. Some of the fathers, as Tertullian, Clement 
Alexandrinus, and Origen, Were of opinion, that^ 
by the fccond commandment, the atta of painting and 
engraving were rendered unlawful taa Chriftian, ftyling 
them evil and wicked arta. Tert. de Idol. cap.3.Clem. 
Alex. Adroon. ad Gent. p. ^y. Oig. contra Celfum lib', 
▼i. p. i82r The nfe of images in churches as ornaments,- 
was firft introduced by fome Chriftians in Spain, in the 
beginning of the fourth century ; but the praAico 
was condemned aa a dangerous innovation, in a coun-* 
cH held at EKberts in $0^, Epiphanius, in a letter 
prcferved by Jerom, tom. ii. ep. 6. bears ftrong tcfti^ 
mony a?ainft imagery and may be confidered as one of 
the firft Iconoclasts. I'be cuftom of admitting 
pid:ure8 of faints and martyrs into the churches (for 
this was the firft fource of iini/^f- worfhip) was rare in 
the latter end of the fourth century ; but became 
common in the fifth; however, they were ftill confider-^ 
ed only as ornaments ; and even in this view, they met 
whh very confiderable oppofition. In the following 
century the cuftom of thus adorning churches became 
almoft univerfal, both fn the eaft and weft. PctaviuS 
exprefsly fays, (de Incar. lib. xv. cap. 14.) that* no 
ftatues were yet allowed in the churches ; becaufe* 
they bore too near a refemblaoce to the idols of the 
Gentiles* Towards the clofe of the fourth or begin- 
ning of the fifth century, images, which were introduced* 
by way of ornament, and then ufed as^ anaid'to devo* 
tion, began to be adually worfhipped. However, it 
continued to be the do6^rinc of the church in the fixth 
and in the beginning of the feventh century, that 
images were to be ufed only as hdp6 to devotion, and 
not as objcds of worftitp. The worfhip of them was 
condemned in the fb-ongeft terms by Pope Gregory the 
Great; as appears-by two letters of his written in 601. 
From this time to the beginning of the eighth century^ < 
there occurs no fingle^inftance of any worfhip given or 
allowed to be given to wu^es by any council or afTem^ 
biy of bifhope whatever. But they were commonly wor- 
fhipped by the monks and populace in the beginning of 
the eighth century; iofomuch, that in the year 726^ 
when Leo publiftied his famous edi6^, it had already; 
fpread into all the provinces fubjed to the empire. 

The Lutherans condemn the Calvinifts for break- 
ifig the images in the churches of the Catholiesi l6oki 
ing on it as a kind of facrilege ; and yet they condemn' 
the Romanifts (who are profefl^d image- wotjfbiffers) as • 
idolaters : nor can thefe laft keep pace with the 
Greeks, who go far beyond them in this |Mint; whicH- 
has occafioned abundance of difputes among thenu- 
See Iconoclasts. , 

The Mahometans have a perfcA avcrfion to images ;i 
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wWchwas wlat led them to deft ray moft ofthc beauti- 
ful monuments of antiquity, .both (acred and profane, 
, at Conftantinople. 

Image, id Rheiortc^^o fignifiea a h'vtly defcription 
of any thing in a diTcourfc. 

Images in difcourfe are defined by Longinus, to be, 
In general, any thoughts proper to produce expreffions, 
and which prefent a kind of pidlure to the mind. 

But, in the more limited fenfe, he fays, images are 
fuch difcourfes as come from us^ when, by a kind of 
cnthufiafm, or an extraordinary emotion of the foul, 
we feem to fee the things whereof we fpeak, andprefent 
them before the eyes of thofe who hear us. 

Images^ in rhctonc> have a very different ufc from 
ivhat they have among the poets : the end principally 
propofcd in poetry is, aftonifhment and furprize ; 
whereas the thing chiefly aimed at in profe, is to paint 
things naturally, aqd to (how them clearly. They 
have this, however, in common^ that they both tend 
to move, each in its kind. 

Thefe images, or piSures, are of vaft ufe, to give 
:v('eight, magnificence, and flVength, to a difcourfe. 
They warm and animate it ; and, when managed with 
art, according to Longinus, feem, as it were, to tame 
and fubduc the hearer, and put him in the power of th« 
fyeaker. 

Image, in Optics, a figure in the form oi any ob- 
jeA, made by the rays of light iiFuing from the fevcrrf 
points of it, and meeting in fo many other points, ei^ 
ther at the bottom of the eye, or on any other grounds 
or on any tranfparent medium, where there is no fur>- 
face to reflet them. Thus we are faid to fee all ob- 
jeds by means of their images formed in the eye. 

IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the 
mind, whereby it conceives and forms ideas of things 
communicated to it by the outward organs of fenfe. 
See Metaphysics. 

Force of Imaghta^iqh, See Monster. 

IMAGO, in Natural Hifiory, is a name given by 
I^innacus to the third date of infefis, when they, ap- 
pear in their proper (hape and.colours, and undergo no 
more transformation. 

IMAM, or Iman, a minifter in the Mahometan 
church, anfwering to a parifh priefl among us. The 
word properly fignifics what we call a prelate, antifles^ 
one who preiides over others ; but the MufTulmen fre- 
quently apply it to a perfon who has the care and inten- 
dancy of a mofque, who is always there at firfl, and 
reads prayers to the people, which they repeat after 
him. 

Imam is alfo applied, by w^y of excellence, to the 
four chiefs or founders of the four principal fe6ls in the 
MahomeUn religion. Thus Ali is the imam of the 
Perfian, or of the fed of the Schiaitcs ; Abu-beker 
ihe imam of the Sunnites, which is the fed followed 
by the Turks ; Saphii, or Safi y, the imam of another 
fea, &c. 

The Mahometans do not agree among themfelves 
about this imamate or dignity of the imam* Some 
think it of divine right, and attached to a fingle fami- 
ly, as the pontificate of Aaron. — Others hold, that it 
IS indeed of divine right, but deny it to be fo at- 
tached to any dngle family, as that it may not be 
transferred to another. They add, tliat the imam is 
to be clear of all grofs fins ; and that otherwife he 
i 



may be depofied, ind his dignity may be confened <st Imt* 
another. However this be, it is certain, that after an II 
imam hat once been owned as fuch by the Mufiulmen, J™^*^'** 
he who denies that his authority conies' immediately '" 
from God is accounted impious ; he who does not 
obey him is a rebel ; and be who pretends to contra- 
dia what he fays is efteemed a fool, among the ortho- 
dox of that religion. The Imams have no outward 
mark of diftinaion ; their habit is the fame with that 
of the Turks in common, except that the turban is a 
little larger) and folded fomewhat differently. 

IMAUS, (anc. geog.), the largeft mountain of A- 
*(ia, (Strabo) ; and a part of Taurus, (Pliny) ; from 
which the whole of India runs off into a vail plain, r&- 
fembling Egypt. It extends far and wide through 
Scythia, as far as to the Mare Glaciale, dividing it 
into the Hither or Scythia intra Imaum, and into the 
Farther or Scythia extra Imaum, (Piolemy) ; and al- 
fo flretching out along the north of India to the 
eaflern ocean, feparates it from Scythia. It had va- 
rious names according to the different countries it ru« 
through ! Poftellus thinks it is the Sepbar of Scrip- 
ture. 

IMBECILITY, a languid^ infirm flate of body« 
which, being greatly impaired, is oo^ able to perform 
its ufual exercifes and fun£kions. 

IMBIBING, the a6lion of a dry porous body, that 
abforbs or takes up a moid or fluid one : thu% 
fugar imbibes water; a fpunge, C^e moifture of the 
air, &c. 

IMBRICATED, is ufed by fome botanifts, to ex- 
prefs the figure of the leaves of fome plants, which are 
hollowed like an imbrex, or gutter-tile, or are laid it 
clofe feriesover one another like the tiles of an houfe. ^ 

IMERETIA, or iMMEaETTA, the name of a king- 
dom, or rather principality, of Georgia, confifiing of 
four provinces, is under the dominion of a prince 
named David. See Geokgia. 

The capital, where prince David refides, is called 
Curtays. The remains of a church announce that Cur- 
tays was formerly a large city ; but at prefeni it cao 
fcarcely |be accounted a village. 

Solomion, the father of the prefent fovereign, orders 
ed the citadel to be deftroyed as well as the ramparts 
of the city; for he thought, and very wifely, that 
Caucafus was the only fortification capable of being 
defended by an army of 6000 men undifciplined and 
deftitute of artillery. 

The number of the inhabitants of Imeretta is rec- 
koned to be 20,000 families ; but the greater part 
of them live neither in towns nor villages, but are dif- 
perfed throughout the level country, each of them 
pofFefnng a fmall hut or cottage. Thefe people have 
fewer flrangers among them, and they are more enga- 
ging in their appearance, than the Georgians. They 
are of a milder and lefs pufillanimous character ; and 
the principal branch of their commerce confifls i« 
wines, a confiderable quantity of which they export in 
fkins as ht as the confines of Georgia. They are ac- 
quainted with no other trade; for they are poor and 
miferable, and greatly oppreffed by their lords. 

The ordinary revenues of Iroeretta, like thofe of 
Georgia, arife from a tythe which vaffals are obliged 
to pay in wines, cattle, and corn, and ibme fubfidies 
furnifhed annually by neighbouring prioccB. The ex- 
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ftnereti»> traordlnary revenues for the moft part aWfe from con- 
Imitacion. fifi^tjonft. of every kind ; but notwithftanding this, 
' the finances of the prince are fo limited, that he is 
often under the necefuty of going from houfe tp houfe, 
to live at the expcncc of his vaflals, never quitting their 
habitations until the preffing wants of his hofls abfo- 
lutely compel him. It^ is therefore probable, that the 
court of the fovereign of Imeretta is as deficiex^ in 
brilliancy as his table is in fplendor when he dtnes at 
home. His principal difhes confift of a certain food 
called goWf which is a kind of millet boiled, and a 
piece of roaft meat, with fome high>feafoned fauce. 
He never eats but with his fingers, for fork-s and fpoons 
are unknown in Imeretta. At table; he generally gives 
audiences rcfpefting affairs of the firft confcquence, 
which he determines as he thinks proper ; for in every 
country fubjcf^ to his dominions there is no other law 
but his will. 

On Friday, which is the market-day, all his new e* 
di^ts sire publifhed by a kind of herald, who climbs up 
into fome tree, in order to proclaim the will of his 
fovereign. The Tmercttans profefs the religion of the 
Greek church. Their patriarch muft be of the royal 
SAmiij ; but it is feldom that he can either read or 
write : the priefls who compofe the reft of the clergy 
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ileep, filence, folitude, are the noble efforts, the grand Imitaticn. 
images, reprefented by a pifturefque mufic. We know ' 
that noife can produce the fame efiedl with filence, 
and filcnce the fame effcA with noife ; as when one 
fleeps at a lecture infipidly and monotonically de- 
livered, bvi wakes the tnllant when it ends. But 
mufic ads more intimately upon our fpirits, in exci- 
ting by one fenfe difpofitions fimihr to thofc which 
we find excited by another ; and, as the relation be- 
tween thcfe images cannot be fenfible unltfs the im- 
preiiion be flrong, painting, when dive fled of this e- 
ncrgy, cannot rcllore to mufic that aflidancc in imita- 
tions which fhe borrows from it. Though all nature 
fhould be afleep, he who contemplates her does noC 
Heep ; and the art of the mufician confifts in fubftitu?- 
ting, for this image of infenfibility in the objeft, thofe 
emotions which its prefcnce excites in the heart of 
the contcmplator. He not only ferments and agitates 
the ocean, animates the flame to conflagration, makes 
the fountain murmur in his harmony, c^s the rattling 
fhower from heaven, and fwells the torrent to rcfifllefs 
rage ; but he paints the horrors of a boundlefs and 
frightful defart, involves the fubterraneous dungeon in 
tenfold gloom, foothes the temped, tranquillizes the 
difiurbed elements, and from the orcheftra diffufes a 



are not much mofe enlightened. The greater part of recent fragrance through imaginary groves ; nay, he 

I, which can fcarcely excites in the foul the fame emotions which we 



their churches are pitiful ediiices, which can fcarcely 
be diflinguiflied from the common huts of the inhabi- 
tants but by a pafteboard crucifix, and a few coarfe 
paintings of the Virgin, which are feen in them. 

IMITATION, derived from the Latin imitare^ to 
«• reprefent or repeat," a found or adion, either exadly 
or nearly in the fame manner as they were originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation, in mufic, admits oftwo different fenfes. 
Sound and motion are either bapable of imitating them- 
felves by a repetition of their own particular modes ; 
or of imitating other objeds of a nobler and more ab- 
flraded nature. Nothing perhaps is fo purely men- 
. tal, nothing fo remote from external fenfe, as not to 
be imitable by mufic. But as the defcription of this 
in M. Ronffeau, article Imitation ^ is nobly animated, 
and comprehends all that is neceflary to be faid on the 
fubje6k, we tranflate it as follovrs. 

«< Dramatic or theatrical mufic (fays he) contri- 
butes to imitation no kfs than painting or poetry : it 
18 in this common principle that we muft inveftigate 
both the origin and the final caufe of all the fine arts ; 
f ^e^ JSrayc^^ j^^ \^ Batteaux has fhown f . * But this imitation Is 
^rts *'«*'"' not equally extenfive in all the imitative arts. What- 
^r^ii^P^^ ever the imagination can reprefent to itfelf is in the 
department of poetry. Painting, which does not pre- 
fent its pidurcs to the imagination immediately, but 
to external fenfe and to one fenfe alone, paints only 
fuch objefts as are difcoverable by fight. Mufic might 
appear fubje£^ed to the fame limits with refpcd to the 
ear ; yet ic is capable of painting every thing, even 
fuch imager aai are objeds of ocular perception alone : 
by a magic almoft inconceivable, it feems to transform 
the ears into eyes, and endow them with the dcnible 
fan6lion of perceiving vifible objefls by the mediums 
of their own \ and it is the greateft miracle of an art, 
which can only a£t by motion, that it can make that 
very Motion reprefent abfolute quiefceoce. Night, 



feel 

from the immediate perception and full influence of 
thefe objeAs." 

• Under the word Harmony ^ Rouffeau has faid, that no 
affiftance can be drawn from thence, no original prin- 
ciple which leads to mufical imitation ^ fince there can- 
not be any relation between chords and the objefts^ 
which the compofcr would paint, or the paflions which 
htc would exprefs. In the article Melody ^ he imagines 
he has difcovered that principle of imitation which 
harmony cannot yield, and what refources of nature 
are employed by mufic in rcprefenting thefe objeAs 
and thefe paflions. 

It is hoped, however, that in our article of Melody,. 
we have fhown upon what principle mufical imitation 
may be compatible with harmony ; though we admit, 
that from melody it derives its moft powerful energy, 
and itstnoft attrad^ive graces. Yet we muft either be 
deceived beyond all poffibility of cure, or we have felt 
the power of imitative harmony in a high degree. We 
are certain that the fury, the impetnofity, th« rapid 
viciffitudes, of a battle, may be fuccefsfully and vividly 
reprefented in harmony. We have participated the 
exultation and triumph of a conqueft, infpired by the 
found of a full chorus. We have felt all the folemnity 
and grandeur of devotion from the flow movement, the 
deep chords, the fwcUing harmony, of a fentimental 
compofitiori played upon the organ. Nor do we ima- 
gine harmony lefs capable of prefenting the tender 
depreflion, the fluftuating and tremulous agitation, of* 
grief. As this kind of imitation is the nohleft effort 
of mufic, it is aftonifhing that it fhou|d have been over- 
looked by M. D'Alembert. He has indeed apologi* 
zed, by informing us, that his treatife is merely ele- * 
mentary : but we arc uncertain how far this apology 
ought to be regarded as fufficient, when it is at the 
fame time confidered, that he has given an account of 
imitatioa in its mechanical, or what Rouffeau calls it8> 
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techfucali fenfe ; which, however, to prevent ambigu- 
jty« we ftiould rather choofe to call mymejis^ or anacC' 
jphaUofis. To RoufTeau's account of the word in this 
acceptation, we return. 

** Imitation (fays he}» in its technical fenfe, is a 
rei'.eration of .the fame air, or of one whic|} is iimilar, 
an feveral parts where it is repeated by one after the 
other, either in unifbn, or ai the diftance of a fourth, 
a Bfth, a third, or any other interval whatever. The 
imitation may be happily enough purfued even though 
feveral notes ihould be changed; provide<i the fame air 
•may always be recognifed, and that the oompofer does 
not deviate from the laws of proper modulation. Tre- 
quently, in order to render the imitation more Xenfible,^ 
it is preceded by a,general reft, or bylong notes which 
feem to obliterate. the im predion formerly made by the 
'air till it is renewed with greater force and vivacity by 
the commencement of the imitation. The imitation 
jnay be treated as the oompofer choofes ; it may be 
abandpned, refumed, or another begun, at pleafure ; 
an a word, its rules are as much relaxed as thofe of 
^the fugue are fevered for this reafon, it is defpifed by 
the mod eminent mailers ; and every imitation of this 
kind too much affected, almoft always betrays a novice 
in conipoCtion." 

'I MtxAxioH, in oratory, is an endeavour to refemble 
:a fpeaker or writer in thofe qualities with regard to 
vhich we propofe them to ourfelves as patterns. The 
firll hillorians among the Romans, fays Cicero, were 
very dry and jejune, till they began to imitate the 
Greeks, and then they became their rivals. It is well 
Icnown how dofely Virgil has imitated Homer in his 
^neid, Hcfiod in his Georgics, and Theocritus in 
his Eclogues. Terence copied after Menander ; and 
PlautUs after Epicarmus, as .^e learn from Horace^ 
lib. ii. ep. ad Auguft. who himfelf owes many of has 
:l)eauties to the Greek lyric poets. Cicero appears, 
from many pajGTages in his writings, to have imitated 
the Greek orators. Thus Quintilian fays of him, that 
he has expreiTed the flrength and fublimity of De- 
moilhenes, the copioufnefa of Plato, and the delicacy 
of Ifocratcs. 

IMMACULATE, fomethlng without (lain, chiefly 
applied to the conception of the holy Virgin. See 
.Conception ImmacuLtte, 

IMMATERIAL, fomething devoid of matter, or 
•that is pure fpirit. See Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of producing 
.axi efled without the intervention of external means ; 
thus we fay, an immediate caufe, in oppodtion to a 
mediate or remote one. 

IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or 
duration of any thing whofe beginning we know no- 
thing of. 

In a legal fenfe, a thing is fald to be of time imme- 
jmoriah or time out of mind^ that was before the reign of 
our king Edward II. 

IMMENSITY, an unlimited extenfion, or which 
no finite and determinate fpace, repeated ever fo oftcxi« 
can equal. 

IMMER, the moft eafterly ifland of all the New 
Hebrides in the South Sea. It lies about four leagues 
from Tanna, and feems to be about five leagues in cir- 
■cumference; it is of a confiderabk hei^hti with a ilat« 
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1MMER.ETTA, or Imbretia. See iMEafitiA. Immwcttt 

IMMERSION, that a<5l by which any thing is plun* 
ged into water or other fluid. 

' It is ufed in chemidry for a fpecies bf calcination, v 
when any body is immerfed in a fluid to be corroded-: 
or it is a (pecies of lotion ; as when a fubdance is plun- 
ged into any fluid, in or^ler to deprive it of a bad qua* 
lity, or communicate to it a good one. 

Immsxsion, in aftronomy, is when a ftar or planet 
IS fo near the fun with regard to our obfervations, that 
we cannot fee it; being, as it were, invcloped and hid 
in the rays of that luminary. It alfo denotes the he- 
ginning of an eclipfcof the moon, or that moment 
when the moon begins to be darkened, and to enter in- 
to the (hadow of the earth. 

IMMOLATION, a ceremony ufed in the Romaa 
facrifkes ; it confided in throwing upon the head of 
the vidim fome fort of corn and frankincenfe, toge- 
ther with the mola or fait cake, and a little wine. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laft to all eter- 
nity, as having in it no principle of alteration or cor- 
ruption. 

IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from fome 
office, duty, or impofition, as an exemption from tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity is more particularly under dood of the li- 
berties grranted to cities and communities. 

IMMUTABILITY, the condition of a thing that 
cannot change. Immutability is one of the divine at- 
tributes. See God. 

IMOLA, a town of Italy, in the territory of the 

church, and in Romagna, with a biftiop's fee. It 

very hand fome populous place ; and is feated on 
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the river Santerno, in £. Long. ix. 43* N. Lat. 44. 

28. 

IMPALE, in heraldry, is to conjoin two 4:oats of 
arms pale- wife. Women impale their coats of arms 
with thofe of their hud>ands. See Heraldry. 

To* impale cities, camps, fortifications, &c. is to 
inclofe them with pallifadoes. 

To Imfjls^ or Empale^ fi^nifies affo to put to death 
by fpitting on a dake hxed upright. 

IMPALPABLE, that whofe parts are fo extremely 
minute, that they cannot be didinguidsed by the fenfes^ 
particularly by that of feeling. 

IMP ANA nON, a term ufed by divines to figniff 
the opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the eucha- 
rid, who believe that the fpecies of bread and wine 
remain together with the body of our Saviour after coo- 
fecration. 

* IMPANNELLING, in law, fignifies the writing 
down or entering into a parchment, lid, or fchedule, 
the names of a jury fummoned by the dieriffto appear 
for fuch public Cemces as juries are employed iii. 

IMPARLANCE, in law, a petition in court for a 
day to coAfidci' or advife what anfwer the defendant 
diall make to the plaintid's adion^ and is the conti- 
nuance of the caufe till another day, or a longer time 
given by the court. 

IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from fuffer- 
l^g; or which cannot midergo pain» or alteration. The 
Stoics place the foul of their wife man in an impaflibley 
imperturbable date. See Apathy. 

IMPASTATION, the mixtion of various ma tcriala 

of diferent colours and confiftenciesi baked or bound 
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tapMleDs legretber witb (ome cemeot, and hardened either bj the 

^^ . . air or by fire. 

iS', IMPATIENS, ToucH-iiE-«OT,and Bal/amwe: A 

' ^ geoufl of the monogamia order* belonging to the fja- 

genefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural naeahod rank* 

ing under the 34th order, Corydales. The calyx is di- 

phyllous; the corolla pentapetalous, and irregular^ 

with an hooded nedUrium ; the capfule fuperior and 

quinquevalved. 

Speekt. I . The nolt-me-tangere, or common yel- 
low balfamine, is a native of Britain, but is cultivated 
in many gardens for curiofity. It hath a fibrous root, 
an upright, jointed, fucculent, ftalk, about 1 8 inches 
high, with alternate oval leaves ; and, from the axillaa 
of the ftalks, long, flender, branching footflalks, each 
fuftaining many yellow flowers; fucceeded by taper 
capfules, that burft open aud dart forth their feeds 
with great velocity, whence its name. 3. The balfa* 
mina, or balfam, is a native of India. It hath a fi- 
brous root, an upright, thick, fucculent flalk, branching 
•11 around a foot and an half or two feet high ; with 
long, fpearihaped, fa wed leaves, the upper ones alter- 
nate ; and from the joints of the flalk and branches 
dufters of fhort foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one large ir- 
regular flower, of different colours in ^e varieties \ 
flowering from June or July till September. 

Culture. The firft fpecies is very hardy, and win 
grow freely from the feeds in any common border ; 
but the fecond requires artificial warmth. The feeds 
will indeed grow in the full ground, but rarely before 
the month of May ; and more freely then, if covered 
with a handglafs, 8cc% But the plants raifed by arti- 
ficial heat will flower five or fix weeks fooner than 
thofe raifed in the natural prround. The feeds ought 
therefore always to be fowed on a hot-bed in March or 
April, and the plants continued therein till June ; and 
if the frames be deep, they will then be drawn up to 
the length of two or three feet ; after which they may 
"be planted in pots, which muft likewife be continued 
in the hot bed till the plants have taken firefh root. 

IMPEACH Mt^NT, an accufation and profecution 
for treaibn and other crimes and mifdemeanors. Any 
member of the lower houfe of parliament may impeach 
anyonebdoaging either to that body or to the houfe 
of lords. The method of proceeding is to exhibit ar* 
ticks on the behalf of the commons, by whom mana« 
gers are appointed to make good their charge. Thefe 
articles are carried to the lords, by whom every per- 
fon impeached by the commons is always tried ; and 
if they find him guilty, no pardon under the great feal 
can be pleaded to fuch an impeachment. 1 2 Will. III. 
cap. ii. 

IMPECCABILES, in church hiftory, a name given 
to thofe heretics who boafted that they were impec- 
cable, and that there was no need of repentance : fuch 
were the Gnoftics, PrifciUianifts, &c. 

IMPECCABILITY, the ftate of a perfon who 
cannot fin : or a grace, privilege, or principle, which 
puts him out of a poffibility of finning. 

The fchoolmen diftinguifh feveral kinds and degrees 
of impeccability : that of God belongs to him by na- 
ture : that of Jefus Chrift, confidered as man, belongs 
to him by the bypoltatical union : that of the bleifed 
is a confequence of their condition ; that of men is 
the effe^^ of a confirmation in gTace^ and is rather 
' Vol. IX- Parti. 
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called impeecmice than tn^eccahiTiiy ; accordingly divines Impe^ 
diftinguifh between thefe two : this diftindion is found "*[j°" 
neceflary in the difputes againft the Pelagians, in or- |njperfe(^^ 
der to explain certain terma in the Greek and Latin ^ xf 
fathers, which without this diftiodion are eafily con- 
founded. 

IMPEDIMENTS, in law, are fuch hindrances as 
put -a ftop or ftay to a perfon's feeking for his ngbt 
by a due courfe of law. Perfons under impediments 
are thofe under age or coverture, non compos menils^ 
in prifofi, beyond fea, &c. who, by a faving in ou^ 
laws, have time to claim and profecute their rights^ 
after the impediments are removed, in cafe of fines le« 
vied, &c. 

IMPENETRABILITY, in philofophy, that pro- 
perty of body, whereby it cannot be pierced by ano- 
ther : thus, a b6dy which fo fills a fpace as to exclude 
all others, is faid to be impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of a verb, ufed 
when we would command, in treat, or advife : thus, go 
read^ take pity^ he advifedf are imperatives in our lan- 
guage. But in the learned languages, this mood has 
a peculiar termination to diftinguifh it from others, as 
if ar Uot •* go ;'* l^e, or legito^ •* read," &c. and 
not only fo, but the termination varies, according as 
you addrefs one or more perfons, as audi and auditc ^ 

aiitff7«, axvi1e»v, axwlucxr^ ^c. 

IMPERATOR, in Roman antiquity, a title of 
honour conferred 00 vi^orious generals by their armies, 
and afterwards confirmed by the fen ate. 

Imperator was alfo the title adopted by the Roman 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA, masterwort: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umbellate. The fruit is roundifh, com- 
prefTed in the middle, gibbous, and furrounded with a 
border ; the petals are inflexo-emarginated. There is 
but one fpecies, vrs. the oftruthium, a native of the 
Audrian and Styrian Alps, and other mountainous 
places of Italy. Mr Lightfoot informs us, tliat he 
has found it in feveral places on the banks of the Clyde 
in Scotland ; but whether indigenous or not, is uncer- 
tain. The root is as thick as a man's thumb, running 
obliquely in the ground ; it is fle(hy» aromatic, and has 
a flrong acrid tafte, biting the tongue like pellitory of 
Spain : the leaves arife immediately from the root; 
they have long foot-ftalks, dividing into three very (hort 
ones at the top, each fuftaining a trilobate leaf, indent- 
ed on the border The footftalks are deeply channel- 
ed, and, when broken, emit a rank odour. The 
flower ilalks rife about two feet high, dividing in- 
to two or three branches, each being terminated by 
a pretty large umbel of white flowers whofe petals are 
fplit; thefe are fucceeded by oval compreffed feeds, 
fomewhat like thofe of dill, but larger. — The plant 
is cultivated in gardens for the fake of its roots, 
which are ufed in medicine. It may be propagated ei- 
ther by feeds, or by parting the roots in autumn. 
They thrive heft in a ihady fituation. — The root has a 
flavour fimilar to that of angelica, and is efteemed a 
good fudorific. There are inftances of its having 
cured the ague when the bark had failed. It (hould 
be dug up in winter, and a ftrong infufion made in wine. 

IMPERFECT^ fomething that is defedive, or that 
* X wants 
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Impcrfedk wtntfl fonie of the properties found in other beings of 
the fame kind. 

iMPSRfECT Tenfif in grammar, a tenfe that denotes 
t feme preterite cafe, or denotes the thing to be at that 
time prefent, and net quite finiihed ; Bs/criheiamf ** I 
was writing." See Grammar. 

IMPERIAL, fomething belonging to an emperor, 
or empire. See Emperor and Empirb — ^Thus we 
fay, his imperial majefty, the imperial crown, imperial 
arms, &c. 

Imperial Crown, See Heraldry, p. 4^2. 

Imperial Chamber^ is a fovereign court, eftablifhed 
fer the afiairs of the immediate ftates of the empire. 
. See Chamber, and Germany. 

Imperial Cities ^ in Germany, arc thofc which own 
no other head but the emperor. 

Tbefe are a kind of little commonwealths; the chief 
magiftrate whereof does homage to the emperor, but 
in other refpefts, and in the adminiftration of juftice, 
10 foyereign. 

Imperial cities have a right of coining money, and 
of keeping forces and fortified places. Their deputies 
aifift at the imperial diets, where they are divided 
into two branches, that of the Rhine and that of 
Snabia. There were formerly 22 in the former and 
37 in the latter; but there are now oidy 48 in all. 

Imperial Diet, is an aflembly or convention of all 
the ftates of the empire. See Diet and Germany. 

IMPERIALI (John Baptift), a celebrated phy- 
fician of Vicenza, where he was bom in 1 968. He 
compofed feveral efteemed works both in profe and 
verfe, written in good Latin; and died in 1623. 

Impersonal verb, in grammar, a verb to 
which the nominative of any certain perfon cannot be 
prefixed; or, as others define it, a verb deftitute of 
the two firft aYid primary perfons, as decet^ oforMf &c. 
The imperfonal verbs of the adive voice end in /, and 
thofe of the paiSve in tur ; they are conjugated thro' 
the third perion fingular of almoft all the tenfes and 
snoods : they want the imperative, inftead of which 
we ufe the prefent of the fubjunAive; as/on/V^j/, piig* 
ftetur^ &c. nor, but a few excepted, are they to be met 
with in the fu pines, participles, or gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded or 
)>afled through, either by reafon of the cbfenefs of its 
pores, or the particular configuration of its parts. 

IMPETIGO, in MeiUcine^ an extreme roughnefs 
and foulnefs of the fkin, attended with an itching and 
plentiful fcurf. 

The impetigo is a fpecies of dry pruriginous itch, 
wherein fcalcs or fcurf fucceed apace ; arifing from 
faline corroiive humours thrown out upon the exterior 
parts of the body, by which means the internal parts 
are ufually relieved. 

IMP£TRATION» the aa of obtaining any thing 
by requeft or prayer. 

Impbtiation was more particularly ufed in our 
ilatutes for the pre-obtaining of benefices and church- 
offices in England from the court of Rome, which did 
belong to the difpofal of the king and other lay patrons 
^^ €>f the realm ; the penalty whereof is the fame with 
*"^>hat of provifors, 25 E. III. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, the force with which 
one body fir ikes or impels another. 

IMPLICATION, in lav, is where fomething is 
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implied that is not ezprefled by the parties themfelves 
in their deeds, contra&s, or agreemenu. 

To IMPLY, or carry, in Mufic. Thefe we have 
ufed as fynonymous terms in that article. They are 
intended to fignify thofe founds which ought to be 
the proper concomitants of any note, whether by its 
own nature, or by its pofition in artificial harmony. 
Thus every note, confidered as an independent found, 
may be faid to carry or imply its natural harmonics, 
that is to fay, its odave, its twelfth, and its feven- 
teenth; or, when reduced, its eighth, its fifth, and ics 
third. But the Caime found, when confidered as confli- 
tuting any part of harmony, is fubjei^led to other laws 
and different limitations. It can then only be faid to 
carry or imply fuch fimple founds, or complications' of 
found, as the preceding and fubfequent chords admit 
or require. For thefe the laws of melody and har- 
mony muft be confulted. See Melody and Har- 




mony. 



IMPORTATION, in commerce, the bringing 
merchandife into a kingdom from foreign countries ; 
in contradiftindion to exportation. See Ex porta.- 



TION. 



For the principal laws relating to importation, fee 
Cu/iom-hou/e Laws. 

IMPOSITION of hands, an ecdefiaftical aaion by 
which a bifhop lays his baud on the head of a perfon,. 
in ordination, confirmation, or in uttering a blefiing. 
This practice is alfo frequently obfervcd by the diffen« 
ters at the ordination of their mintfters, when all the 
minifters prefent place their hands on the head of him 
whom they are ordaining, while one of them prays for 
a bleffing on him and his future labours. This fomc 
of them retain as an ancient pradice, juftified by the 
example of the apoftks, when no extraordinary gifts 
are conveyed. However, they are not agreed as to the 
propriety of this ceremony ; nor do they confidcr it as 
an eflential part of ordination. 

Impofition of hands was a Jewifh ceremony, intro# 
duced not 'by any divine authority, but by cuftom ; it 
being the pra^ice among thofe people whenever they 
prayed to God for any perfon to lay their hands on 
his head. 

Our Saviour obferved the fame cuftom, both when 
he conferred his bleffing on children and when he 
cured the fick ; adding prayer to the ceremony. The 
apoftles likewife laid hands on thofe upon whom they 
b^ftowed the Holy Ghoft. — ^Tbe prietts obferved the 
fame cuftom when any one was received into their 
body. — And the apoftles themfelves underwent the 
impofition of hands afrefh every time they entered 
upon any new defign. In the ancient church impofi- 
tion of hands was even pra£lifed on perfons when 
they married, which cuftom the Abyifinians ftiU ob* 
fcrve. 

IMPOSSIBLE, that which is not poirible,or which 
cannot be done or effedied. A propofition is faid to 
be impof&ble, when it contains two ideas which mutur 
aUy deftroy each other, and which can neither be con<- 
ceived nor united together. Thus it ia impoflible 
that a circle fhould be a fquave ; bccaufe we conceive 
clearly that fquarenefs and roundnefs deftroy each 
other by the contrariety of their figure. 

There arc two kinds of impoi&bilitleS) phy^cal an4 
morak 

Fbyfical 
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Ph]riical impolSbility ii that which k contrary to 
the law of nature. 

A thing is morally impoffible» when of its own na- 
ture it is poffiblcy but yet is attended with fuch diffi- 
cultiest as that, all things coniidered» it appears im- 
poffible. Thus it is morally impofiible that all men 
ihould be yirtuous ; or that a man fhould throw the 
(ame number with three dice a hundred times fuc- 
ceflively. 

A thing which is impoiSble in law, is the fame 
with a thing imjpoffible in nature : and if any thing in 
a bond or deed be impofiible to be done, fuch deed, 
&c. is void. 2 1 Car. I. 

IMPOST^ in lawy fignifiet in general a tribute or 
cuftom, but is more particularly applied to fignify that 
tax which the crown receives for merchandifes im- 
ported into any port or haven. 

IMPOSTHUME, or abfcefs, a coUcaion of mat- 
ter or pus in any part of the body, either owing to 
an obllrufiion of the fluids in that part which makes 
them change into fuch matter, or to a tranflation of 
it from fome other part where its was generated. See 

SURGBRY. 

IMPOSTOR, in a general fenfe, denotes a perfon 
who cheats by a fiditious charader. 

JleIigi0us iMPOsTORSf are fuch as falfely pretend to 
an extraordinary commiiiion from heaven ; and who 
terrify and abufe the people with falfe denunciations 
of judgments. Thefe are punifhable in the temporal 
courts with fine, impriibnment, and infamous corporal 
punifhment. 

IMPOTENCE, or Im potency, in general, de- 
notes want of ftrength, power, or means, to perform 
any thing. 

Divines and philofophers diftinguifh two forts of 
impotency ; natural and moral. The firft is a want 
of fome pbyfical principle, neceifary to an adion ; or 
where a being is abfolutely defc6Uve, or not free and 
at liberty to ad : The fecond only imports a great dif- 
ficulty ; as a ilrong habit to the contrary, a violent 
pailion, or the like. 

I M POTENCY is a term more particularly ufed for a na- 
tural inability to coition. Impotence withrefped to men 
is the fame as fterility in women ; that is, an inability 
of propagating the fpecies. There are many caufes 
of impotence ; as, a natural defed in the organs of 
genf ration, which feldom admits of ft cure : accidents 
or difeafes ; and in fuch cafes the impotence may or 
may not be remedied, according as thefe are curable 
or othtrwife. — The moft common caufes are, early and 
immoderate venery, or the venereal difeafe. We have 
inflances, however, of unfitnefs for generation in men 
by an impediment to the eje£iion of the femen in coi- 
tion, from a wrong dire^ion which the orifice at the 
verumonianum got, whereby the feed was thrown up 
into the bladder. M. Petit cured one patient under 
fuch a difficulty of emiflion, by making an incifion 
iikr to that conunonly made in the great operation for 
the fton«» 

On this fubje£l we have fome curious and original 

obfervations by the late Mr John Hunter in his Trea- 

tife on the Venereal Difeafe*. He confiders impo- 

'tency as depending upon two caufes. One he refers 

to the mind ; the other to the organs* 
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I. As to impoMiey depending upon the mmdf he obfervcs,'^«P»*^^ 
that as the "parts of generation are not neceifary for the » ^ 
exiitence or fup]^rt of the individual, but have a refe« 
rence to fomething elfe in which the mind has a prin- 
cipal concern; fo a complete adionin thofe parts cannot 
taint place without a perfect harmony of body andh 
of mind : that is, there muft be both a power of body 
and difpoficion of mind; for the mind is fubjed to a 
thoufand caprices, which affed the adions of thefe 
parts. 

" Copulation is an ad of the body, the fpring of 
which is in the mind ; but it is not volition : and ac- 
cording to the (late of the mind, fo is the ad per- 
formed. To perform this ad well, the body fliouU 
be in health, and the mind fiiould be perfedUy confi- 
dent of the powers of the body : the mind (hould be 
in a ftate entirely difenga^ed from every thing elfe : 
it (hould have no difficulties, no fears, no apprehen- 
fions, not even an anxiety to perform the ad well ; 
for even this anxiety ia a ftate of mind different from 
what (hould prevail ; there (hould not be even a fear 
that the mind itfelf may find a difficulty at the time 
the ad (hould be performed. Perhaps no fundion of 
the machine depends fo much upon the date of sthe 
mind as this. • 

" The will and reafoning faculty have nothing to 
do with this poorer ; they are only employed in the 
ad, fo far as voluntary parts are made ufe of: and if 
they ever interfere, which they fometimes do, it oftca 
produces another (late ' of mind which deftroys that 
which is proper for the performance of the ad ; it 
produces a defire, a wi(h, a hope, which are all only 
diffidence and uncertainty, and create in the mind the 
idea of a po(fibility of the want of fuccefii, which de- 
ftroys the proper ftate of mind or ncccfhrj confidence. 

" There is perhaps no ad in which a man feeb 
himfelf more interefted, or is more anxious to perform 
well ; his pride being engaged in fome degree, which 
if within certain Bounds would produce a degree of 
perfedion in an ad depending upon the will, or an 
ad in voluntary parts ; but when it produces a ftate 
of mind contrary to |hat ftate on which the perfedion 
of the ad depends, afailure muft be the confequence. 

** The body is not only rendered incapable of per- 
forming this ad by the mind being under the above in- 
fluence, but alfo by the mind being, tho'pcrfedly confi- 
dent of its power, yet confcious of an impropriety in 
performing it; this, in many cafes, produces a ftate of 
mind which (hall take away all power. The ftate oC 
a man's mind refpeding his fifter takes away all power. 
A confcientious man has been known io lofe his powert 
on finding the woman he wsis going to be conneded 
with unexpededly a virgin. 

<< Shedding tears arifes entirely from the ftate of 
the mind, although not fo much a compound adion 
as the ad in queftion ; for none are fo weak in body 
that they cannot (hcd tears : ~it is not fo much a com- 
pound adion of the mind and ftrength of body joinedf 
as the other ad is ; yet if we are afraid of (bedding 
tears, or are defirous of doinfir it, and that anxiety it 
kept up through thei^whole of an afteding fceoe, we 
certainly (hall not (hed tears, or at kaft not fo freely 
as would have happened from our natural feelings. 

** From this account of the neceffity of having the 
X a mind 
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li^entf.'iniiid independent refpeaiog the &&> we muft fee that 
y w it may very often happen that the ftate of mind will 
be fuch as not to allow the animal to exert its na« 
tural powers^ and every faihire increafcs the evil. We 
muft alfo fee from this Hate of the cafe^ that this ad 
muft be often inter rioted ; and the true caufe of this 
interruption not being known, it will be laid to the 
charge of the- body or want of powers* As thefe cafes 
do not arife from real inability, they are to be carefully 
diftinguiilied from fuch as do; and perhaps the only 
way to diilinguifh them is» to examine into the ftate 
of mind .refpedting this ad. So trifling often is the 
circumftance which (hall produce this inability de- 
pending o« the mindy that the very defire to pleafe 
fliall have that effed, as in making the woman the 
fole objed to be gratified. 

** Cafes of this kind we fee every day ; one of which 
1 ftiall relate as an illuftiation of this fubjed, and alfo 
of the method of cuie.-*A gentleman told me, that he 
had loft his virihty. After above an hour's inveftiga- 
tion of the cafe, I made out the following £ads : that 
he had at unnecelTary times ftrong eredions, which 
Ihowcd that he had naturally this power ; that the c- 
redions were accompanied with defire, which are all 
the natural powers wanted ; but that there was ftill a 
defed fomewhere, which 1 fuppofed to be from the 
mind. I inquired if all women were alike to him ? his 
anfwer was, No ; fome women he could have connexion 
with as well as ever. This brought the defed, what- 
ever it was, into a fmaller compafs : and it appeared 
there was but one woman that produced this inability, 
and that it arufe from a defire to perform the ad with 
this woman well ; which defire produced in the mind 
a doubt or fear of the want of fuccefs, which was the 
caufe of the inability of performing the ad. As this 
arofe entirely from the ftate of the mind produced by 
a particular circumftance, the mind was to be applied 
to for the cure ; and I told him that he might be 
cured, if he could pcrfedly tely on his own power of 
ielf-denial. When I explained what I meant, he told 
Bie that he could depend upon every ad of his will or 
lefolution. 1 then told him, that, if he had a perfed 
confidence in himfelf in that refped, he was to go to 
bed to this woman, but iirft promife to him£elf that 
he would not have any connedion with her for iix 
nights, let his inclinations and powers be what they 
would ; which he engaged to do,' and alfo to let me 
know the refuh. About a fortnight after, he told 
me, that this refolution had produced fuch a total al- 
teration in the ftate of his mind, that the power foon 
took place ; for inftead of going to bed with ihe fear 
of inability ( he went with fears that he ftiould be pof- 
feffed with too much defire, too much power, fo as to 
become uneafy to him : which really happened; for be 
would have been happy to have ftiortened the time ; 
and when he had once broke the fpell, the mind and 
pow<,FB went on together, and his mind never return- 
ed to its former ftate." 

a. Ofifnt>oUncy from a want of proper correfpomdencg 
keiween the ad'ums of the different organi. Our author, 
in a former part of his Treatiie, when confidering the 
difeafes o£ the urethra and bladder, had remarked, 
that every organ in an animal body, without excep- 
tion, was made op of different parts, whofe fundions 
or aidiona were totall][ different from one another, al- 
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thoiugh all tending to produce one ultimate eSed. In Imf oteaef. 
all fuch organs when perfed (he obfervcs), there is a ^ -' 
fuceeffioa of motions, one naturally arifing out of the 
other, which in the end produces the ultimate efted ; 
and an irregularity alone in thefe adions will conftitute 
difeafe, at leaft will produce very difagp-eeable effcds, 
and often totally fruftrate the intention of the organ. 
This principle Mr Hunter, on the prefcnt occalion, 
applies to the '< adions of the tefticles and penis : for 
we find that an irregularity in the adions of thefe 
parts fometimes happen in men, producing impotence; 
and fomethiog fimilar probably may be one caufe of 
barrennefs in women. 

** In men, the parts fubfervient to generation may 
bedivided into two ; the tft*ential, and the acceifory. The 
tefticles are the effential; the penis, &c. the acceflbry. 
As this divlfion arifes from their ufes or adions ia 
health, which exadly correfpond with one another, a 
want of exaduefs in the correfpondencc or fufceptibi- 
lity of thofe adions may alfo be divided into two : 
where the adions are reverfed, the acceifory uking 
place without the fir ft or effential, as in eredions af the 
penis, where neither the mind nor the tefticles are fti** 
mulated to adion ; and the fccond is where the tefticles 
performs the adion of fecretion too readily for the 
penis, which has not a correfponding eredion. The 
firft is called priapifm ; and the fecond is what ought 
Xm be Cd]ltdjemmai weainefi. 

" The mind has confiderable efted on the corre* 
fpondence of the adions of thefe two parts : but it 
would appear in many inftances, that eredions of the 
penis depend more on the ftate of the mind than 
the fecretion of the femen does ; for many have the 
fecretion, but not the eredion ; but in fuch, the want 
of eredtoa appears to be owing to the mind only. 

^* Priapifm often arifes fpontaneoufly ; and often 
from vifible irritation of the penis, as in the vene* 
real gonorrhoea, efpecially when violent. The fenfa* 
tion of fuch eredions is rather uneafy than pleafant; 
nor is the fenfation of the glans at the time fimilar to 
that arifing from the eredions of defire, but more like 
to the fenfation of the parts immediately after coiti«»n. 
Such as arife fpontaneoufly are of more ferious confe- 
quence than thoCie from inflammation, as they proceed 
probably from caufes not curable in themfelves or by 
any known methods. The priapifm arifing fron> in- 
flammation of the parts, as in a gonorrhcea, is attend^ 
tended with nearly the fame fymptoms ; but generally 
the fenfation is that of pain, proceeding from the in- 
flammation of the parts. It may be obferved, that 
what is faid of priapifm is only applicable to it when 
adifeafe in itfelf,and not when afymptomofother dif« 
eafes, which is frequently the cafe. 

** The common pradice in the cure of this com* 
plaint is to order all the nervous and ftrengthening me- 
dicines ; fuch as bark, valerian, mufk, camphor, and 
alfo the cold bath. I have feen good effeds from the 
cold bath ; but fometimes it does not agree with the 
conftitution, in which cafe I have found the warm 
bath of fervice. Opium appeaca to be a fpecific in 
many cafes; from which circumftance I fhould be apt^ 
«pon the whole, to try a fbothing plan. 

** Seminal weaknefs, or a fecretion and cmiffion of 
the femtu without eredions, is the reverfe of a pri»* 
pifb) and. ia by much the woril dlieafc o£ the two* 

There:- 
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liBfoCfoer* Tliere is great variety in the degrees of this direafe, 
'— V " there being all the gradations from the exaft corre- 
fpondence of the adlions of aJl the parts to the tefticles 
ailing alone ; in every cafe of the difeafe, there is too 
quick a fecretion and evacuation of the fcmen. Like 
to the priapifm, it does not arife from deGres and abi- 
lities ; althougii when mild it is attended with both, 
but not in a due proportion ; a very (light defire often 
producing the fqll effeA. The fecretion of the femtn 
(hall be fo quick, that fimple thought, or even toying, 
ihall make it flow. 

•* Dreams have produce^l this evacuation repeatedly 
in the fame night; and even when the dreams have 
been fo flight, that thtre has been no confcioufnefs of 
them when the flecp has been broken by the a^ of 
emiffion. I have known cafes where the teftides have 
been fo ready to fecrete, that the lead friction on the 
gtans has produced an emiflion : 1 have known the 
(imple adion of walking or riding produce this effed^, 
and that repeatedly, in a very (hort fpace of time. 

** A young man, about four or five and twenty years 

of age, not fo much given to venery as mo ft young 

men, had thefe laft mentioned complaints upon him 

Three or four times in the night he would emit ; and 

if he walked ^ft, or rode on horfeback, the fame thing 

woukl happen. He could fcarcely have conne6kton 

with a woman before he emitted, and in the emiflion 

there was hardly any fpafm. He tried every fuppofed 

ftnengthening medicine, as alio the cold bath and fea • 

bathmg, but with no efFtdt By taking 20 drops of 

laudanum on going to bed, he prevented the night 

emiflions; and by taking the fame quantity in the 

morning, he could walk or ride without the before 

' mentioned inconvenience. I dire6led' this practice to 

be continued for fome time, although the difeafe did 

not return, that the parts might be accuftomed to 

1 his healthy ftate of a£tion ; and 1 have reafon to be* 

lieve the gentlem<*n is now well. It was found necef* 

iary, as the conftitution became more habituated to 

tlie opiate, to increafe the dofe of it. 

** The fpafms, upon the evacuation of* the femen in 
fVich cafes, arc extremely flight, and a repetition of 
ttiem foon takes place ; the firft emiffion not prevent- 
ing a fecond ; the conflitution being all the time but 
little afTtrded { a). When the telHclts ad fllone, with- 
out the acceffory parts taking up the neceffary and na- 
tual confeqmnt adion, it is ftill a more melancholy 
difeafe ; for the fecretion arifes from no viable or ftn- 
fible caufe, and does not give, any vifible or fenfible 
effcd, but runs off' fimilAr to involuntary (tools or 
urine. It has been obfervcd that the femen is mure 
fcid than natural in fome of- thefe cafes.. 

•• ^'hcre is great variety in the difeafed adions of 
thefe parts : of which the following cafe may be con- 
fide led as an example A gentleman has had a ftric- 
ture in the urethra for many years, for which he has 
frequently ufed a boui^ie, but of late has negledted it. 
He has had no connexion with women for a confider- 
i^le time, being, afraid of the confequences. He has 
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ohcn in his fleep involuntary emiifions, which generally Impotcacf- 
awake him at the paroxyfm ; but what furprifes him II 
moll is, that often he has fuch without any femen l^Pf^P** 
pafEng forwards through the penis, which makes him ^°' ^ 
think that at thofe times it goc3 back%vard8 into the ' -^ 
bladder. This is not always the cafe, for at other 
times the femen paflcs forwards. At the time the 
femen feems to pafs into the bladder, he has the erec- 
tion, the dream ; and is awaked with the fame mode 
of adion, ihe fame fenfation, and the fame pleafure» 
as when it paiTcs through the urethra, whether dream* 
ing or waking. My opinion is, that the fame irri- 
tation takes place in the bulb of the urethra without 
the femen, that takes place there when the fcme>i en» 
ters, in confequence of all the natural preparatory 
fteps, whereby the very fame adions arc excited as if 
it came into the pafla'^c : from which one would fup*- 
pofe, that either femen is not fecrttcd ; or if it be, that 
a retrograde' motion takes place in the adiions of the 
acoeleratores urinae. But if the firft be the cafe, then 
we may fuppofr, that in the natural Itate the anions of 
thofe mulcles do not arife (imply from the itimulus of 
the f men in the part, but from their adiion being a 
termination of a preceding one making part of a ferie^ 
of adlions. Thus they may depend upon the fri6kion». 
or the imagination of a friction, on the penis; the tefli- 
cltrs not doing their part, and the fpafm in fuch cafes- 
ariiing from the fridion and not from the fecretion*. 
In many of thofe cafes of irregularity, when the erec- 
tion is not firong, it fliall go off without the emiffion ;: 
and at other times an emiffion (hall happen almoft 
without an eredion ; but thefe arife not from debility^ 
but affedions of the mindr 

" In many of the preceding cafes, wafhrng the penifv- 
fcrotum, and perinseiim, with cold water, is often of- 
fervice; and to render it colder than we find it in fome 
feafons of the year, convmon fait may be added to it». 
and the parts wafbed when the fiilt is almoft dif« 
folvcd." 

Im POTENCY is a canonical difability, to avoid mar- 
riage in the fpiritual court. The marriage is not void. 
ai iiutiof but voidable only by fentence of feparatioii» 
during the life of the parties. 

IMPRECATION, (derived fi-om in, ^nd frecor,. 
** I pray ;") a curfe or wifli that fome evil may be- 
fal any one. 

Th^ ancients had their goddeifes called Imprecations^, 
in Latin Dintf i. e. Deorum ira^ who were iuppofed to ' 
be the executioners of evil confciences. Thtry were." 
called />/>« in heaven. Furies on earth, 2Lnd £umemderj 
in hell. The Romans- owned but three of thefe /m« 
frecationsj and the Greeks only two» They invoked - 
them with prayers and pieces of verfes to dcttroj/ 
thcir enemies. 

IMPREGNATION, the getting a female with; 
child See Conception. 

The term impreguation is alfo ufed, in pharmacy, for 
communicating the virtues of one medicine to another^, 
whetner by mixture, coction, digeftion, &c. 

IM- 



(a) " It is to be confidered, that the conftitution is commonly affr6^ed by the fpafms only, and in pro- 
portion to their violence, independent of the fecretion and evacua ion ot the feir.en. But in iom: cafes **veft. 
the ere^ion going off without the fpafms oa the emiifioni ihall produce the fame debility at if they had. 
tidun place.? 
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'iApreffinif IMPRESSING 8BAMBN. The power of impref- 
- 11- fmg fea- faring men for the fea-fervice by the king's 
"mcntT commiffion, has been a matter of fome difpute, and 
V ^ fubmitted to with great reludance ; though it hath 
▼ery clearly and learnedly been (hown by Sir Michael 
Fofter^ that the praAice of imprefling, and granting 
powers to the admiralty for that purpofe, is of very 
ancient date, and hath been uniformly continued by a 
regular feries of precedents to the prefent time : whence 
he concludes it to be part of the common law. The 
difficulty arifes from hence, that no fbtute has ezprefsly 
declared this power to be in the crown, though many 
of them very ftrongly imply it. The ftatute z Ric. II. 
c. 4. fpeaks of mariners being arrefted and retained 
for the king's fervice, as of a thing well known, and 
pra^ifed without difpute ) and provides a remedy a- 
gainft their running away. By a later ftatute, if any 
waterman, who ufes. the river Thames* fhall hide him- 
felf during the execution of any commiffion of preffing 
for the king's fervice, he is liable to heavy penalties. 
By another (5 EU%. c. 5.) no fiiherman (hall be 
taken by the queen's commiiTion to ferve as a mariner; 
but the commiffion (hall be firft brought to two juftices 
of the peace, inhabiting near the fea-coafl where the 
mariners are to be taken, to the intent that the juftices 
nay choofe out and return fuch a number of able* 
bodied men, as in the commiffion are contained, to 
ferve her majefty. And by others, efpecially protec- 
tions are allowed to feamen inpaiticularcircumftances, 
to prevent them from being imprefTed. Ferrymen arc 
alfo faid to be privileged from being inpreffed, at com- 
mon law. All which do moft evidently imply a power 
of imprcffing to rcfide fomewhere ; and if any where, 
it muft, from the fpirit of our conftitution, as well as 
from the frequent mention of the king's commiffioDy 
refide in the crown alone. — After all, however, this 
method of manning the navy is to be confidered as 
only defenfible from public neceffity, to which all pri- 
vate confiderations muft give way. 

The following perfons are exempted from being im- 
prefTed : Apprentices for three years ; the mafter, mate, 
and carpenter, and one man for every 100 tons, of 
vefTels employed in the coal trade ; all under 18 years 
of age, and above 5 5 ; foreigners in merchant- (hips 
and privateers ; landmen betaking themfelves to fea for 
two years ; feamen in the Greenland fifhery, and har- 
pooners, employed, during the interval of the fiHiing 
feafon, in the coal- trade, and giving fecurity to go to 
the fifhing next feafon. 

IMPRESSION i6 applied to the fpecies of objeas 
which arc fuppofed to make fome mark or imprtifion 
on tlie fenfes, the mind, and the memory. The Peripa- 
tetics affert, that bodies emit fpecies refembling them, 
which are conveyed to the common y^fi/^nf/m, and they 
arc rendered intelligible by the a£live iritelled ; and, 
when thus fpiritualized, are called expreffionsf or exprefs 
Jpecies^ as being expreffed from the others. 

Impression alfo denotes the edition of a book, re- 
garding the roechanital part only ; whereas edition ^ be- 
Sdes this, takes in the care of the editor, who cor- 
y reded or augmented the copy, adding notes, &c. to 
render the work more ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT, the ftate of a perfon reftrain- 
cd of his liberty, and detailed under the cuflody of 
another. 
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No perfon is to be imprifoned but as the law direAi, imprSfto; 
either by the command or order of a court of record, ment 
or by lawful warrant ; or the king's proce(s» on whidi 
one may be lawfully detained. And at common law, ""Wn** 
a perfon could not be imprifoned unlefs he were guilty v«^y^ 
of fome force and violence, for which his body was 
fubjeA to imprifonment, as one of the higheft ezecu-' 
tions. Where the law gives power to imprifon, in 
fuch cafe it is juftifiable, prorided he that does it in 
purfuance of a ftatute exadly purfues the ftatute in 
the manner of doing it ; for other wife it wiU be deem* 
ed falfe imprifonment, and of confequence it is unjuf- 
tifiable. Every warrant of commitment for impri- 
foning a perfon, ought to run, *' till delivered by due 
courfe of law," and not " until farther order;" 
which has been held ill : and thus it alfo is, where one 
is imprifoned on a warrant not mentioning any caufe 
for which he is commixed. See AaaEST and Com- 
mitment. 

Falfe Imprisonment. Every confinement of the 
perfon is an imprifonment, whether it be in a common 
prifon, or in a private houfe, or in the ftocks, or evea 
by forcibly detaining one in the public ftreets. Ua« 
lawful or falfe trnprifonmetiif confifts ia fuch confine- 
ment or detention without fufficient authority : which 
authority may arife either from fome procefs firom the 
courts of juftice ; or from fome warrant from a legal 
power to commit, under his hand and feaU and ex* 
preffing the caufe of fuch commitment ; or from fome 
other fpecial caufe warranted, for the ncceffity of the 
thing, either by common law or Z& of parliament ; 
fuch as the arrefting of a felon by a private perfon 
wit hout« warrant, the impreffing of mariners for the 
puhlic fervice, or the apprehending of waggoners for 
mifbehaviour in the public highways. Falfe impri- 
fonment alfo may arife by executing a lawful warrant 
or procefs at an unlawful time, as on a Sunday ; or in 
a place privileged from arrefls, as in the verge of the 
king's court. This is the injury. The remedy is of 
two forts ; the one removing the injury, the other nut* 
king fatisfatiion for it. 

I'he means of removing the a6kual injury of &lfe im* 
prifonment are fourfold, i. By writ ofMAiNPRizE. 
2. By writ De Odio et Ma. 3. By writ De Homine. 
Replegiando, 4. By writ of Habeas Corpus. See 
thofe articles. 

The Jatisfaffory remedy for this injury of falfe im- 
ptifonmenr, is by an adion of trefpafs vi et armisf 
ufually called ^» aQion of falfe imprifonment ; which is 
generally, and almoil unavoidably, accompanied with 
a charge of afTault and battery alfo : and therein the 
party ftiall recover damages for the injuries he has re- 
ceived ; and alfo the defendant is, as for all other in- 
juries committed with force, or vi et armij, liable to pay 
a fine to the king for the violation of the public peace. 

IMPROMPTU, or iNpaoMPTu, a Latin woni 
frequently ufed among the French, and fometimes in 
Englilh, to fignify a piece made off- hand, or extempore^ 
without any previous meditation, by mere force and 
vivacity of imagination. 

IMPROBATION, in Scots law, the name of any 
adion brought for fetting any deed or writing afide 
upon the head of forgery. 

IMPROPRIATION, in ecclefiaftical law. See 
App&of&iatiom. 

IM- 
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IMPURITY* in the hw of Mofn, it any legal 
I filement. Of thefc there were feyenl foitt. Some were 
Iiulteii.^. ^untary, aa the touching a dead body, or any animal 
that died of itfelf, or any creature that waa efteemed 
unclean ; or the touching things holy, by one who wai 
not clean, or was not a prieft ; the touching one who 
had a leprofy, one who had a gonorrhoea, or who was 
polluted by a dead carcafe, &c. Sometimes thefe im- 
purities were inroluntary ; as when any one inadver- 
tently touched bones, or a fepulchre, or any thing pol- 
luted ; or fell into fuch difeafes as pollute, as the le- 
profy, &c. 

The beds, clothes, and moyeables, which had touch- 
ed any thing unclean, contrafkcd alfo a kind of impuri- 
ty, and in fome cafes communicated it to others. 

Thefe legal pollutions were generally removed by 
bathing, and latted no longer than the evening. The 
perfon polluted plunged over head in the water, and 
either had his clothes on when he did fo, or wafhed 
himfelf and his clothes feparately. Other pollutions 
continued feven days, as that which was contradted by 
touching a dead body. That of women in their month- 
ly courfes lafted till this was over with them. Other 
impurities lafted 40 or 50 days ; as that of womcfi 
who were lately delivered, who were unclean 40 days 
after the birth of a boy, and 50 after the birth of a girl. 
Others again lafted till the perfon was cured* 

Many of thefe pollutions were expiated by facrifices; 
and others by a certain water or lye made with the 
aihesofa red heifer, facrificed on the great day of ex- 
piation. When the leper was cured, he went to the 
temple, and offered a facrifice of two birds, one of 
which was killed and the other fet at liberty. He who 
had touched a dead body, or had been prefent at a fu- 
neral, was to be purified with the water of expiation, 
and this upon pain of death. The woman who had 
been delivered, offered a turtle and a lamb for her ex- 
piation ; or if ftie was poor, two turtles or two young 
pigeons. 

Thefe impurities, which the law of Mofes has ex- 
prefled with the greateft accuracy and care, were only 
figures of other more important impurities, fuch as the 
fins and iniquities committed againft God, or faults 
committed againft our neighbour. The faints and pro- 
phets of the Old Teftament were feniible of this ; and 
our Saviour, in the gofpel, has ftrongly inculcated, that 
they are not outward and corporeal pollutions which 
render us unacceptable to God, but fuch inward pol- 
lutions as infeA the foul, and are violations of juftice, 
truth, and charity. 

IMPUTATION, in general, the. charging fome 
thing to the account of one which belonged to ano- 
ther : thus, the afiertors of original fin maintain, that 
Adam's fin is imputed to all his pofterity. 

In the fame fenfe, the righteoufnefs and merits of 
Cbrift are imputed to true believers. ' 

INACCESSIBLE, Something that cannot be come 
at, or approached, by reafon of intervening obftades, 
as a river, rock, Sec. It is chiefly ufed in fpcaking of 
heights and diftances. See GsoMETRr. 

INACHUS, founder of the kingdom of Argos, 
1856 B. C. See Argos. 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be legally 
alienated or made over to another : thus the dominiotis 
of the king, '|hc levcnues of the churchy the efiates of 
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de- a minor, ke.^ are inaUenabki otherwife than with a re- humimatc 
Cerve of the riffht of redemption. . N 

INANIMATE, a body that hu either loft iu foul, , 
or that is not of a nature capable of having any. 

INANITION, among phyficians, denotes the 
ftate of the ftomach when empty, in oppofition to rc» 
pletion. 

INANITY, the fchocJ term for emptinefs or ab- 
folute vacuity, and implies the absence of sU body 
and matter whatfocver, fo that nothing renuuns bui 
mere fpace. 

INARCHING, in gardening, is 91 method oF 
grafting, commonly called grafting by approach ; and is 
ufed when the ftock intended to ?raft on, and the tree 
from which the graft is to be taken, ftand fo near, or 
can be brought fo near, that they may be joined to- 
gether. The branch to be inarched is to be fitted to 
that part of the ftock where it is to be joined ; the 
rind and wood are to be pared away en one fide for 
the length of three inches, and the ftock or branch 
where the graft is to be united muft be ferved in the 
fame manner, fo that the two may join equally and the 
fap meet. A little tongue is then to be cut upwards 
in the graft, and a notch made in the ftock to admil 
it; fo that when they are joined, the tongue will pre- 
vent their flipping, and the graft will more clofely 
unite to the ftock. Having thus brought them ex- 
afUy together, they muft be tied with fome bafs, or 
worfted, or other foft tying ; and then the pUce muft 
be covered with fome grafting clay, to prevent the air 
from drying the wound, and the wet from rotting the 
ftock. A tlak^ muft be fixed in the ground, to which 
both the ftock and the graft muft be tied to prevent 
the winds from difplacing them. When they have re- 
mained in this ftate for four months, they will be fuf* 
ficiently united, and the graft may then be cut off 
from the mother- tree, obferving to flope it clofe to the 
ftock ; and at this time there mould be fre(h clay laid 
all round the part. This operation fhould be perform- 
ed in April or May, that the graft may be perfeAly 
nnited to the ftock before the enfuing winter. 

Inarching is chiefly pradlifed upon oranges, myr> 
ties, jeffamines, walnuts, firs, and fome other trees 
which do not fucceed well in Uie common way of graft- 
ing. But it is a wrong pradice when orange-trees aro 
detigned to grow Urge, for thefe are feldom iong-Lved 
after the operation « 

INAUGURATION, the coronation of an emperor 
or king, or the confecration of a prelate : fo called from 
the ceremonies ufed by the Romans, when they were 
received into the college of augurs. 

INCA, or Ynca, a name given by the natives of 
Peru to their kings and the princes of the blood. Pe* 
dro de Cieca, in his Chronicles of Peru, gives the ori* 
gin of the incas ; and fays, that that country was, for 
a long time, the theatre of all manner of crimes, of 
war, di^ention, and the moft dreadful difoiders, till a^ 
laft two brothers appeared^ one of whom was called 
Mangocapa i of this perlbn the Peruvians relate ma- 
n^ wonderful ftories« He built the city of Cufco». 
made laws, eftabliftied order and harmony by his wife 
regulations ; and he and his defcendants took the name^ 
of meat which fignifies king or great lord. Thefe in? 
cas became fo powecful« tl^JL they rendered themfelve^. 
maftcrs of all the country from Pafto to Chili| and fcom. 

th& 
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the river Maule on the fouth to the river Augafmago 
on the north; thefe two rivers forming the bounds 
.|BQen^i,t,y^ of their empire, which extended above thirteen hun- 
•u. y !■> dred leagues in length. This they enjoyed till the dt- 
vifions between Inca Guafcar and Atabalipa ; which 
the Spaniards laying hold of, made themfelves mailers 
of the country, and deftroyed the empire of the incas. 
See Peru. 

INCAMERATION, a term ufcd in the chancery 
of Rome, for the uniting of lands» revenues, or other 
rights, to the pope's domain. 

INCANTATION, denotes certain ceremonies, ac- 
companied with a formula of words, and fuppofed to 
be capable of raifing devils, fpirits, &c. See Charm, 
&c. 

INCAPACITY, in the canonlaw, is of two 
kinds : i. The want of a dtfpenfation for age in a mi- 
nor, for legitimation in a baftard, and the like : this 
renders the provifion of a benefice void in its original. 
3. Crimes and heinous offences, which annul provifions 
at firft valid. 

INCARNATION, in theology, fignifies the ad 
^whereby.the Son of God affumed the human na- 
ture 5 or the myftcry by which Jefus Chrift, the 
eternal word, was made man, in order to accom* 
pli(h the work of our falvation. The era ufed among 
Chriftians, whence they number their years, is the time 
of the incarnation, that is, of Chrift's conception in 
the virgin's womb. 

This era was firft eftabliflied by Dionyfius Exiguus, 
about the beginning of the fixth century, till which time 
the era of Dioclefian had been in ufe. 

Some time after this, it was confidered, that the 
years of a man's life were not numbrred from the time 
of his conception, but from that of his birth : which 
occafioned them to poftpone the beginning of this era 
for the fpace of one year, retaining the cycle of Diony* 
fius entire in every thing elfe. 

At Rome they reckon their years from the incar* 
nation or birth of Chirft, that is, from the i5th of 
December, which cuftom has obtained from the year 
143 1. In France, and feveral other countries, they alfo 
reckon from the incarnation: but then they differ 
from each other in the day of the incarnation, fixing 
it, after the primitive manner, not to the day of the 
birth, but conception of our Saviour. Though the 
Florentines retain the day of the birth, and begin their 
year from Chriftmas. 

Incarhatioh (formed from m, tind caro *fie{h",) 
in furgery, fignifies the healing and filling up of ulcers 
and wounds with new fleih. See Surgery. 

INCARNATIVES, in furgery, mtdicincs which 
aifiil nature in filling up wounds or ulcers with flefli; 
or rather remove the obftru^^ions thereto. 

INCENDIARY, in law, is applied to one who 
is guilty of malicioufly fetting fire to another's dwelU 
ing-houfe, and all ouihoufes that are parcel thereof, 
though not contiguous to it or under the fame roof, 
as barns and ftables. A bare intent or attempt to do 
th;^, by adually fetting fire to a houfe, unlefs it ab- 
foil, tly burns, does not fall within the defcription of 
ir,c:fi'/r et ctmhujpt. But the burning and confumin^ of 
aii\ r-'-t is fufficient; though the fire be afterwards 
«3:ti:.!,>;:ihed. It muft alfo be a malicious burnings 



ocherwife it is only a trefpafik This offence is called 
arfon in our law. 

Among the ancients, criminals of this kind were to 
be burnt, ^m adet^ acervumque frumenti juxta donmm 
fofitumfcitns^ prudenfque dolo maio conUmJcrUf vmBut igm 
necaiur. 

The puniftinient of arfim was death by our ancient 
Saxon laws and by the Gothic conftitutions : and ia 
the^reign of Edward I. incendiaries were burnt to 
death. The ftat. 8 Hen. VL c. 6. made the wilful 
burning of houfes, under fpecial circumftances, high 
treafon ; but it was reduced to felony by the general 
ads of Edward VI. and Queen Mary. This offence 
was denied the benefit of clergy by 21 Hen. VIII c. i. 
which ftatute was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. c. i a ; and 
arfon was held to be oufted of clergy, with re- 
fped to the principal, by inference from the flat. 4 
and 5 P. and M. c. 4. which exprefsly denied it to the 
Bcceffory ; though now it is exprefsly denied to the 
principal alfo, by 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 

INCENSE, or Frankincense, in the materia me« 
dica, &c. a dry refinous fubftance, known among au* 
thors by the nances thus and olibanum. 

Incenfe is a rich perfume, with which the Pagass, 
and the Roman- Catholics ftiU, perfume their temples* 
altars, &c. — The word comes from the Latin iiirM/eMi, 
q. d. 6umt : as taking the efft^ for the thing itfejf. 

The burning of incenfe made part of the daily fer- 
vice of the ancient Jcwifii church. The prieiis drew 
lots to know who (h^uld offer it : the deftined perfon 
took a large filver difh, in with was a cenfer full of 
incenfe ; and being accompanied by another prieft 
carrying fome live coals from the altar, went into the 
temple. There, in order to give notice to the peo* 
pie, they ilruck upon an inftrument of brafs placed 
between the temple and the altar ; and being returned 
to the altar, he who brought the fire left it there, and 
went away. Then the offerer of incenfe having faid 
a prayer or two, waited the fignal, which was the 
burning of the holocauft ; immediately upon which he 
fet fire to the incenfe, the whole multitude continuing 
all the time in prayer. The quantity of incenfe offer* 
ed each day was half a pound in the morning and as 
much at night. 

One rea&n of this continual burning of incenfe might 
be, that the multitude ofvidlims that were con tinuiJly 
offered up, would have made the temple fmell like a 
flaughtcr-houfe, and confrquently have infpired the 
comers rather with difguft and averfion, than awe and 
reverence, had it not been overpowered by the agree- 
able fragrance of thofe perfumes. 

INCEPTIVE, a wortl ufed by Dr Wallis to ex- 
prefs fuch moments, or firff principles, which, though 
of no magnitude themfelves, are yet capable of produ- 
cing fuch as are. Thus a point has no magnitude it- 
felf, but is inceptive of a line which it produces by its 
motion. So a line, though it have no breadth, is yet 
inceptive of breadth ; that is, it is capable, by its mo- 
tion, of producing a furface whieh has breadth, &c* 

INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between 
perfons who are related in a degree wherein marriage 
is prohibited by the law of the country. 

Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be 
permitted between kiusfolks, to the end tluit the af* 

fedioflf 
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^tatft* Itfiioo fo Dcceflary in marriage might be heightened 

' " » by thia double tie : yet the rules of the church have 

formerly extended thii prohibition even to the ferenth 

degree; but time has now brought it down to the third 

or fourth degree. 

Moft nations look on inceft with horror, Perlia and 
Zgypt alone excepted. In the hiftory of the ancient 
kings of thofe countries we meet with ioftances of the 
brother's marrying the fitter ; the reafon wa8» becaufe 
they thought it too mean to join in alliance with their 
own fubiedsy and ftiU more fo to have married into 
any foreign family. 

iNCMfT Sphritwd^ a crime committed in like manner 
between perfons who have a fpiritual alliance by means 
of baptifm or confirmation. 

Spiritual inceft is alfo underftood of a vicar, or other 
beneficiary, who enjoys both the mother and daughter; 
that isy holds two benefices, the one whereof depends 
upon the collation of the other. 

Such a fpiritual inceft renders both the one and the 
other of thefe benefices vacant. 

INCH, a well-known mr afure of length ; being the 
twelfth part of a foot, and equal to three barly-coms 
in length. 

Incb ofCzm&t (rale by). See Candle. 

INCH (contraaedfromthe Gaelic inms ««an ifland'')^ 
a word prefixed to the names of different phces in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

IscH'C^lm or Cohmba^ the ifie of Columba, an iiland 
fituated on the firith of Forth in Scotbnd, and famous 
for iu monaftery. See Forth. 

This monaftery was founded about 1 1 2}, by Alex- 
ander I. on the following occafion. In pafling the frith 
.of Forth he was overtaken with a violent ftorm, which 
drove him to this ifland, where he met with the moft 
hofpitable reception from a poor hermit, then refiding 
here in the chapel of St Columba, who, for the three 
days that the king continued there tempeft-bound, en- 
tertained him with the milk of his cow, and a few 
fliell-fifh. His majefty, from the fenfe of the danger 
he had efcaped, and in gratitude to the faint to whom 
he attributed hjs fafety, vowed fome token of refpedi; 
and accordingly founded here a monaftery of Auguf- 
tines, and dedicated it to St Columba. Allan de Mor- 
timer, lord of A berdour, who attended Edward 111. in his 
Scotch expedition, beftowed half of thofe lands on the 
monks of this ifland, for the privilege of a family burial- 
place in their church. -The buildings made in coniequence 
ef the piety of Alexander were very confiderable. There 
are ftill to be feen a large fquarc tower belonging to 
the church, the ruins of the church, and of feveral 
other buildings. The wealth of this place in the time 
of Edward III. proved fo ftrong a temptation to his 
fleet, then lying in the Forth, as to fuppreis all the 
horror of facrikge and refpe^t to the fandity of the 
inhabitants. The Englifh landed, and fpared not even 
the furniture more immediately confecrated to divine 
wot (hip. But due vengeance overtook them ; for in 
a ftorm which inflantly followed, many of them pe- 
rifhed ; thofe who efcaped, flruck with the juftice of 
the judgment, vowed to make aoftple recompence to 
the injured faint. The tempeft ceafed ; and they made 
the promtfed atonement.— -The Daniih monument, fi- 
pired by Sir Robert Sibbald, lies on the fouth-eaft fide 
of the buikling, on a rifing gronnd. It is of a rigid 
Vo«» IX, Tait L 
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form, and the furfiice ornamented with (icale-Hke fi- 
gures. At each end is the reprefentation of a human 
head. 

IvcB-Katbt a fmall ifland fituated in the fame frith, 
midway between the port of Leith and Kinghom on 
the oppofite fhore. See Forti» 

This ifland is faid to derive its name from the gaU 
lant Keith who fo greatly figaalized himfelf by hiV 
valour in 10 10, in the battle of Barry, in Angus, a* 
gainft the Danes ; after which he received in reward 
the barony of Keith, in Lothian, and this little 
ifle. In 1549 the Englifli fleet, fent by Edward VX. 
to aflift the lords of the congregation againft the 
queen-dowager, landed, and began to fortify this 
ifland, of the importance of which they grew feu. 
fible after their negled of fecuring the port of Leith^ 
fo lately in their power. They left here hrt com* 
panies to cover the workmen under the command of 
Cotterel ; but their operations were foon interrupted 
by M.Dcffe, general of the French auxiliaries, who 
took the place, after a gallant defence on the part of 
the Englifh. The Scots kept pofTeifion for fome years; 
but at laft the fortifications were deftroyed by aA of 
parliament, to prevent it from being of any ufe to the 
former. The French gave it the name of L'j/k Jet ^ 
cievauxt from its property of foon flattening horfes. 
•»1n I497t by order of counpl, all venereal patients 
in the neighbourhood of the capital were tranfported 
there, ne quU (ktrinuntl refpuhTtca caperei, 

iNCH-GarvUf a fmall ifland, alio lying ia the fritli 
of Forth. See Forth. 

INCHANTMENT. See Witchceaft. 

INCHOATIVE, a term fignifying the beginning 
of a thing or adion ; the fame with what is otherwife 
called tnciptive, 

IvcnoATirK verbsi denote, according to Prifcian and 
other grammarians, verbs that are chara^erifed by the 
termination y^o or/cor^ added to their primitives : as 
ttugefco from augeo* calefco from cako^ dulcefco from dulcUf 
ira/cor from ira^ 5cc. 

INCIDENCE, denotes the diredion in which one 
body ftrikes on another. See Optics and Mechanics. 

jingle of Incidsvcm, See A n o l 1 . 

INCIDENT, in a general fenfe, denotes an event* 
or a particular circumftance of fome event. 

Incident, in law, is a thing appertaining to, or 
following another, that is more worthy or principal. 
A court- baron is infeparably inddent to a manor ; and 
a court of pie powders to a fair. 

iNCtDMifT diRgence, in Scots law, a warrant granted 
by a lord ordinary in the court of feifion, for citing 
witnefles for proving any point, or for prodiidion of 
an^ writing neceflkry for preparing the caufc for a 
final determination, or 'before it goes to a general 
proof. 

Incident, in a poem, is an epifode, or particular 
af^ion, joined to the principal a<^ton, or depending 
on it. 

A good comedy "is to be full of agreeable incidents, 
which divert the fpedators, and forna the incilgue^ 
The poet ought always to make choice of fuch inci- 
dents as are fufceptible of ornament furtahle to rhe 
nature of his poem. The variety of incidents well con- 
duced makes the beauty of an heroic poem, whtch 
ought always to take in a certain number of incidents 
Y to 
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to fafpend tbe cataftropbe, that 
out too foon. 

INCINERATION, (derived from /«, and cinis^ 
'• afties,*') in Chemiftry, the reduftion of vegetables 
into afhes, by burning them gently. 

INCiSlVE, an appellation given to whatever cuti 
(>r divides : thus, the foreteeth are called dcntef incifr- 
fi, or cutters; and medicines gf an attenuating nature^ 
incidents, or tnciflve medicines. 

INCLE, a kind oftspe made of linen yarn, 
. INCLINATION, is a word frequently ufed by 
mathematicians, and (ignifies the jnutual approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two .lines or two planes to- 
wards each other, fo as to make an angle. 

INCLINATION in a moral fenfe. See Appetite. 
INCLINED Plane, in mechanics, one that makes 
an oblique an vie with the horizon. Sec Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO, or INCOG, is applied to a pcrfon 
who is in any place where he would not be known : 
but it is more particularly applied to princes, or great 
men, who enter towns, or walk the flreets, without 
their ordinary train or the ufual marks of their diflinc- 
tion and quality. 

INCOiMBUSTIBLE cloth. See Asbestos. 
On this Cronltedt obftrves, that the natural ilore of 
the afbeili is in proportion to their economical ufe, 
both being very inconlidcrable. ** It is an old tradi- 
dion (fays he), that in former ages they made clothes 
of the fibrous afbclli, which is faid to be compofcd by 
the word bj^ffus ; but it is not very piobable, fiiice if one 
may conclude from fume trifles now made of it, as 
bags, ribbons, and other things, fuch a drefs could 
neither have an agreeable appearance, nor be of any 
conveniency or advantage. It is more probable that the 
Scythians drefled their dead bodies, which were to be 
burned, in a cloth manufadured of this ilone ; and this 
perhaps has occaHoned the above fable." M. Magellan 
confirms this opinion of Cronfledt's, and informs us 
that fome of the Romans alfo inclofed dead bodies in 
cloth of this kind. In the year 1756 or 1757 he tells 
U8» that he faw a large piece of a/beftos cloth found in 
a ftone tomb, with the aihes of a Roman, as appeared 
by the epitaph. It was kept, with the tomb alfo, if 
our author remembers rightly, ia the right-hand wing 
of the Vatican library at Rome. The under-librarian, 
JO order to (how that it was incombuflible, lighted a 
candle, and let fome drops of wax fall on the cloth, 
which he fet on fire with a candle in his prefence withr 
out any detriment to the cloth. Its texture was coarfe^ 
but much fofter than he could have expedcd. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, fomething that cannot be 
bornt or confumed by fire. See A&bestgs. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, 
ufed where two lines, when compared to each other, 
have no common meafure, how fmall foever, that will 
exadly meafure them both. And in general, two 
quantities are faid to be incommenfurable, when no third 
quantity can be found that is an aliquot part of both. 

IscoigMENSuRABLS Numhcn^ are fuch as have no com- 
mon divifor that will divide them both equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot fubfift with 
another without dedroying it : thus cold and heat are 
incompatible in the fame fubje^^, the flrongeit over- 
coming and .expelling the weakeft. 
INCQNTU^£NC£> inoidinacy of the fezual ap- 



luft. It 18 the oppofite of chaftity. SeeCn'Aa Incona* 
TiTY and Con TIN EN CB. *^c°«« 

Incontinence, in the eye of law, is of divers kinds; incumbent. 
as in cafes of bifl^amy, rapes, fodomy, or buggery, get- j" 

ting baflards; all which are punifhed by ftatute. See 25. ^ 

Hen% VIII. cap. 6. 18 Eliz. cap. 7. j Jac. I. cap. ii. 
Incontinency of priefis is punifhable by the ordinary,, 
by imprifonment, &c. i Hen. VII. cap. 4. 

Incontinenoe, ia me$iicine, (ignifies an inability 
in any of the organs to retain what (hould not be dif* 
charged without the concurrence of the will. But in* 
continence is moil frequently ufed with regard to aa 
involuntary difckarge of urine otherwife called dlabt* 
tes. See Medici N£-/ii^x. 

INCORPORATION, in pharmacy, is much th« 
fame as impaltation, being a reduction of dry fubftan- 
ces to the confiflence of a pade, by the admixture of 
fome fluid : thus pills, boles, troches, and pladers, 
are made by incorporation. Another incorporation ia 
when things of different confiflencies are by dige&ion 
reduced to one common confillence. 

Incorporatjqn or Body -Corporate, See Corpora- 
tion. 

INCORPOREAL, fpiritual; a thing, or fubftance, 
which has tio body* Thus the foUl -of man is incor- 
poreal, and may fubiid independent of the body. See 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be cor- 
rupted. Thus fpiritual fubltances, as angels, human 
fouls, 6cc. and thus alfo glais, gold, mercury, &c. may 
be called incorruptible, 

INCORRUf TIBLES, Incorruptibiles, the 
name of a fe6l which fprang out of the Eutychians.-— 
Their diftinguifhing tenet was, that the body of Jefua 
Chriit was incorruptible; by which they meant, that 
after and from the time wherein be was formed in the 
womb of his holy mother, he was not fufceptible of 
any change or alteration \ not even of any natural and 
innocent paf&ons, as of hunger, thirft,. &c. fo that h« 
eat without any occafion, before his death, as well aa 
after his refurredioa. And hence it was xhat they 
took their name. 

. INCRASSATING, in pharmacy, &c. the ren-- 
dering of fluids thicker by the mixture of other fub* 
ftances lefs fluid, or by the evaporation of the tbiooef 
parts. 

INCUBATION, the adion of a hen, or other 
ib wl, brooding on her eggs. See Hatch in o« 

INCUBUS, Night-Ma&b, a difeaie confifting iit 
an oppreifion of the breaft, fo very violent, that the 
patient cannot fpeak or even breathe. The word ia 
derived from the Latin incubare^ to ** lie dawn^ on 
any thing and prefs it : . the Greeks call it (^««^7ac 
q. d. faUatotf " leaper,'' or one that rufiieth 00. a 
perfon. 

In this diieafe the fenfea are. not quite loft, but 
drowned and aHonifhed, as is the underftanding and 
imagination ; fo that the patient feems to think feme 
huge weight thrown oa him, ready to ftrangle hinu , 
Children are very liable to this didemper ; fo are ht 
people, and men of much ftudy and applicatioo of 
mind ; by reafon the ftomach in all thefe finds fome dif-< 
ficulty in digcHion. 

INCUMBENT, a clerk or minifler who is reiident 
on his beniflce ^ he i$ called incumieni, becaufe be doca» 
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Ificurnition or It If aft ought to, bend his whole ftudy to difcharge 
the cure of his church. 

INCURVATION of the Rays of Light, their 
bending out of a redilinear ftraight courfe, occafioned 
by refradion. See Optics. 

INCUSy in anatomy, a bone of the internal ear, 
fomcwhat refembling one of the anterior dentes mo- 
lares. Sec Anatomy, no 141. 

INDEFEASIBLE, a term in law for what can- 
not be defeated or made void ; as an indefeafible eftate 
of inheritance, &c. 

^Indefeasible Right to the Throne. See Heeedi' 
TAET Right, 

INDEFINITE, that which has no certain bounds, 
or to which the human mind cannot affix any. 

Indefinite, in grammar, is underftood of nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, participles, articles, 6cc. which are 
left in an uncertain indeterminate fenfe, and not fixed 
to any particular time, thing, or other circumftance. 

INDELIBLE, fomething that cannot be cancelled 
or effaced. 

INDEMNITY, in law, the faving harmlefs ; or a 
writing to fecure one from all damage and danger that 
may enfue from any a£^. 

INDENTED, in heraldry, is when the outline of 
an ordinary is notched like the teeth of a faw. 

INDENTURE, in Lawy a writing which com- 
prifes fome contra^ between two at leafl ; being in- 
dented at top, anfwerable to another part which has 
the fame contents. See Deed. 

INDEPENDENTS, a (eft of Proteflants fo called 
from their maintaining that each congregation of Chrif- 
Hians, which meets in one houfc for publick worfhip, is 
a complete church, has fufficient power to a^ and per- 
form every thing relating to religious government 
within itfelf, and is in no reifpe£^ fubjed or accountable 
to other churches. 

The Independents, like every other Chriftian fe6l, 
derive their own origin from the pra6lice of the a- 
podles in planting the firfl chi^rches ; but they were 
unknown in modern times till they arofe in England 
during the reign -of Elizabeth. The hierarchy efta- 
blifhed by that princefs in the churches of htr domi- , 
nions, the veftments worn by the cjergy in the celebra- 
tion of divine worfhip, the book of common prayer, 
and above all the fign of the crofs ufed in the adaiini- 
(Iration of baptifm, were very offenfive to many of her 
fubje£^8, who during the perfecutions of the former 
reign had taken refuge among the Proteflanta of 
Germany and Geneva. Thofe men thought that the 
church of England refcmbled, in too many particulars, 
the aniichriftian church of Rome ; and they called 
perpetually for a more thorough reformation and a 
purer wotlhip. From this circumftance they were ftig- 
matizedhy their adverfaries with the general name of 
Puritans i as the followers of Novatian(A) had been in 
5 
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the ancient church. Elizabeth was not difpofed to 
comply with their demands ; and it is difficult to fay 
what might have been the ifTue of the contefl, had the 
Puritans been united among themfelves in fentiments> 
views, and meafures. But the cafe was quite others 
wife. That large body, compofed of perfons of dif« 
ferent ranks, charadlers, opinions, and intentions, and 
unaninious in nothing but in their antipathy to the 
forms of do^rine and difcipline that were eflablifhed 
by law, was all of a fudden divided into a variety of 
fedls. -Of thefe the mod famous was that which was 
fonned about the year 158 1 by Robert Brown^ a mau 
infinuating in his manners, but unlleady and inconfift- 
ent in his views and notions of men and things. See 
Brown. 

This innovator differed not in point of dod^rine either 
from the church of England or from the retl of the Puri-> 
tans; but he had formed notions then new and fingular, 
concerning the nature of the church and the rules of ec- 
clefiaftical government. He was for dividing the whole 
body of the faithful into feparate focieties or congre« 
gat ions ; and maintained, that fuch a number of per- 
fons as could be contained in an ordinstry place of 
worfhip ought to be confidered as a churchy and enjoy 
all the rights and privileges that are competent to an 
rcclefiaitical community. Thefe fmall focieties he 
pronounced independent 9 jure {fivinOf and entirely exempt 
from the jurifdidion of the bifliops, in whofe hands 
the court had placed the reins of fpiritual government; 
and alfo from that of prefbyteries and fynods, which 
the Puritans regarded as the fupreme vifible fources of 
ecclefiaftical authority. He alfo maintained, that the 
power of governing each congregation refided in the 
people; and that each member had an equal fhare in 
this government, and an equal right co order matters 
for the good of the whole fociety. Hence all points 
both of do^rine and difcipline were fubmitted to the 
difcuffion of the whole congregation ; and whatever 
was fupported by a majority of voices pafled into a 
law. It was the congregation alfo that elcdcd certain 
of the brethren to the office of pallors, to perform the 
duty of public inflrudion, and the feveral branches of 
divine worfhip ; referving however to themfelves the 
power of dtfmiffing thefe miniliers, and reducing chem 
to the condition of private members, whenever they 
fhould think fuch a change conducive to the fpiritQal ad- 
vantage of the community. It is likewiie to be ob- 
fervcd, that the right of the paftors to preach was by 
no means of an exclufive nature, or peculiar to them * 
alone ; fince any member that thought proper to ex- 
hort or inftru^l the brethren, was abundantly indulged 
in the liberty of prophefying to the wiiole afTembly. 
Accordingly, when the ordinary teacher or patlor had 
finifhcd his difcourfe, all the other brethren were per- 
mitted to communicate in public their fentiments and 
iHuflrations upon any u(eful or edifying fubjedt. 

Y 2 The 
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(a) The followers of Novatian were called Puritans t becaufe they would not communicate with the Catho- - 
lie church, under pretence that her; communion was polluted by admitting thofe to the facred myftertes who 
through infirmity had facrificed to idols in times of perfecution. Thefe unhappy men were not received by 
the church till after a long courfe of penance. The Novatians would not receive them at all, however long 
their penance, or however fincere their forrow, for their fin. In^ther reJ^fts, the ancient Puritaos were, like 
the Eo^lifh, orthodox in the faith, and of irreproachable morals» 
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IwAtpigy' The seal with which Baowir ind hit 
^^^ maiotaincd and propagated thefe notions was in a high 
* degree intemperate and extravagant, {ie affirmed, 
that aU communion was to be broken off with thofe 
religious focieties that were founded upon a different 
plan from his } and treated, more efpecially the church 
of Englaudt as a fpurious church, whofe minifters were 
unlawfully ordained, whofe difcipline was popifh and 
antichriftian, and whofe facraments and tnftitutions 
were deftitute of all efficacy and virtue. The fe6l of 
this hot-beaded innovator, not being able to endure 
the fevere treatment which their own violence had 
brought upon them from an adminiftration that was 
not diflinguiflied by its mildntfa, and indulgence, re- 
tired into the Nethtrlands, and round<ji churches at 
Middkbourg in Zealand, and at Amilerdam and Ley- 
den in the province of Holland ; but their eiiabiifh- 
ments were neither folid nor lading. Their founder 
returned into England ; and having renounced his 
principles of feparation, took orders in the eftabliflied 
church, and obtained a benetice. The Puritan exiles, 
whom he thus abandoned, difagreed among themfelves, 
were fpllt into parties, and their affaiis declined from 
day to day. This engaged the wifcr part of them to 
mitigate the feverlty of their founder's plan, and to 
foften the rigour of his uncharitable deciiions. 

The p<:tron who had the chief merit of bringing 
about this rcfotmation was one of their paflors called 
yoLtt Rolfinfoftf a man who had much of the foUmu 
piety of the times, and no inconGderable portion of 
Learning. T'his well meaning refotmer, perceiving the 
dcft6ts that reigned in the difcipline of Brown, and in 
the fpiitt and temper of his followers, employed his 
^eal aud diligence in coirefiing them, and in new- 
modelling the lociety in fuch a manner as to render it 
lefs odious to its advcrfaries, and lefs liable to the juft 
cenfure of thofe true Chriftians, who look upon cha- 
nty as the end of the commandments. Hitherto the 
£tr^ had been called Bro^niftt ; but Robinfon having, 
in his Apolo,?y, affiriped, Ctitum qttemRb^t fartkularem 
tffe iotam^ intrgram, ft perfeSam ecdefiam ex Juts paiiihts 
conftantem immetUate a jNDSt^Ei/DSMTfR (quoad alias ec- 
eleftas) fuh ipfo Cbr'tfio^ — the feft was henceforth called 
Independents y of which the apologiil was confidered as 
the founder. 

The Independents were much more commendable 
than the Browniits. They furpaffed them both in the 
moderation of their fentimcnts and in the order of 
their difcipline* Tluy did not, like Brown^ pour forth 
bitter and uncharitable invcAives againff the churches 
which were governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them on that account unworthy 
of the Chridian name. On the contrary, though they 
cottfidered their own form of ecdefiaflical government 
as of divine inftitution, and as originally introduced by 
the authority of the apoftles, nay by the apoflles them- 
ftlves, they had yet candour and charity enough to 
acknowledge, that true religion and folid piety might 
flounih in thofe communities which were under the 
jurifdidion of bi(hops or the goyernment of fynods 
and prelbyteries. This is put beyond all do\ibt by Ro- 
binfon himfelf, who expreffes his mwn private fen ti- 
me nta and thofe of his community in the following 
dear apd precife words : ** Profitemur coram Deo ct 
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affociatet hominibus, adeo noUs convenire cum ccdefiis refor- Talepen. 
matis Belgicis in re rcligionis, ut omnibus et (ingulis ^^"^*' 
earundem ecdefiarum fidei articulis, prout habentur ' . 
in harmonia confeilianum fidei, parati Gmus fubfcribere. 
Eccleiias reformatas pro veris et genuinis habemus, 
cum iifdem in facris Dei communionem profitemur, et, 
quantum in nobis eft, colimus.'' They were alfo much 
more attentive than the Brownifts, in keeping on foot 
a regular miniftry in their communities : for while the 
latter allowed promifcuoufly all ranks aad orders of 
men to teach in public, the Independents had, and 
ftill have, a certain number of minifters, chofen re- 
fpedivcly by the congregations where they arc fixed ; 
nor is any perfon among them permitted to fpeak in 
public, before he has fubmitted to a proper examina- 
tion of his capacity aad talents, and been approved of 
by the heads of the congregation* 

This religious fociety iiiU fubfifts, and has produced 
divines as eminent for learning, piety, and virtue, as 
any church in Chriftendom. It is now diftinguifhed 
from the other Protcftant communities chiefly by the 
two following circumftances. 

1. The Independents reje6i the ufe of all creeds and i^ ^hat 
eonfeflions drawn up by fallible men, requiring of their chcy are 
teachers no other teft of orthodoxy than a declaration c^y];^***' 
of their belief in the gofpel of Jefus, and their adhe- fj-Qn^^Ji^gf 
rencc; to the Scriptures as the fole llandard of faith protdUat^ 
and pradice. 

2. They attribute no virtue whatever to the lice of 
ordination upon which fome other churches lay fo 
much ftrefs \ for the Independents declare, that the 
qualifications which conftitute a regular miniiler of the 
New TefUment, are, a firm belief in the gofpel, a 
principle of fincere and unaffeded piety, a competent 
ftock of knowledge, a capacity for leading devotion 
and communicating inil ruction, a ferious inclination to 
engage in the important employment of promoting the 
everlalling falvation of mankind, and ordinarily an in- 
vitation to the pailoral office from fome particular fo- 
ciety of Chriftians. Where thefe things concur, they 
conficier a perfon as fitted and authorifed for the dis- 
charge of every duty which belongs to the minifterial 
fundion ; and they believe that the impofition of the 
bands of biihops or prefbyters would convey to him no 
powers or prerogatives of which he was not before 
poflcfled. 

When the reformers feparated from the church of 
Rome, they drew up public qonfefiious of faith or ar- 
ticles of religion, to which they demanded fabfcription 
from their refpedive followers. Theit purpofe in this 
was to guard againft dangerous herefies, to afcertain 
the meaning of Scripture- language, and, we doubt not». 
to promote the unity of the fpirit* in the bond of 
peace, 'i'hefe were laudable ends ; but of the means 
chofen for attaining them, the late Dr Taylor of Nor- 
wich, the glory of the Independent churches, and 
whofe learning would have done honour to any church* 
expreffes his opinion in 4he following indignant lan- 
guage ; ^ How much foever the Chriftian world Ta« S 
lueth thefe creeds and confefiions, I confefs, for my^'*^'"'*' 
own part, that I have no opinion of them. But wc^^^*° ^j^^ 
are told that they were generally drawn up by the ufe of 
able d divines. But what evidence is there of this ? cieeds. 
are divines in vogue and gowcr C0mmonly the mod 
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IndepcD* knowing and upright? But granting that the refor- 
^^t'* mer3 were in thofe days the ablefl divines ; the ableft 
' divines educated in Popifh fchools, notwithftanding 
any pretended learning, might comparatively be very 
wcaic and dcfedive in fciipture*knowledge, which was 
a thing in a manner new to them. In times of great 
ignorance they might be men of eminence ; and yet 
bit ihort of being qualified to draw up and decide the 
true and precife rules of faith for all Chriftians. Yea« 
their very attempting to draw up» decide, and eftabliihy 
fuch rules of faith, is an inconteftible evidence of their 
furpriiing ignorance and weaknefs. How could thty 
be able divines, when they impofed upon the confciences 
of ChriRianb their own decifions concerning gofpel- 
faith and dodrine ? Was not this in fad to teach and 
conltrain Chriftians to depart from the mod fundamen- 
tal principle of their rtAigion f/ubjeSitm and aUigiance to 
Chrjfl^ the only teacher and lawgiver T But if they were 
able men, were they infallible \ No : they publicly af- 
firmed their own fallibility ; and yet they aded as if 
they had been infallible, and could not be miilaken in 
prefcribing faith and dodrine. 

** But even if they were infallible, who gave them 
commiiliun to do what the Spirit of God had done al- 
ready \ Could the firft reformers hope to deliver the 
truths of religion more fully and more clearly than the 
Spirit of God \ Had they found eut more apt expref- 
fions than had occurred to the Holy Spirit \ The Son 
of God * fpake nut of himfelf; but as the Father laid 
unto him, fo he fpake' (John xii. 50). ' The Spirit 
of truth fpake not of himfelf; but whatfoever he heard, 
thatiie fpake' (John xvi. 13.). * The things of God 
the apoitles fpake, not in the words which man's wif- 
dom tcacheth, but which the Holy Ghofl teachcth' 
(i Cor. ii. 13.;. If the Chriftian revelation was thus 
hande<l down to us from the Fountain of Light with 
fo much care and exadntfs, both as to matter and 
words, by the Son of Gody by the Spirk^ and by the 
apofitts^ who were thc«aucient dodors and bifliops ? or 
who were the firft reformers? or who were any fynods 
or afTcmblies of div'mety that they dared to model Chri- 
ftian faith into their owuinvenied forms, and impofe 
it upon the minds of men in their own devifed terms 
and expreifionji I 

** Hath Chrift given authority to all his minifters, 
to the end of the world, to new mould his dodrines by 
the rules of human learning, whenever they think fit ? 
or hath he delegated his power to any particular per« 
ions I Neither the one nor the other. His dodrines 
are not of fuch a dudile nature ; but ftand fixed, both 
as to matter and words, in the Scripture. And it is 
at any man's /«ri/, who pretends to put them, as they 
an rukt offaitb^ into any new drefs or (hape. . I con- 
clude therefore, that the firfl reformers, and all coun- 
cils, fynods, and aflemblies, who have met together to 
colled, determine, and decide, to prefcribe and impofe 
matters pertaining to Chriftian faith, have aded with- 
out any warrant from Chrift> and therefore have in- 
vaded the prerogative of him who is the fole Prophet 
and Lawgiver to the church* Peace and unity, I know, 
is the pretended good defign of thofe creeds and con- 
£effions. But as God never fandified them for thofe 
ends, fo all the world knows they have produced the 
contrary effedsi difcord, divifion, and the fpilling of 
whole feas of Chriftian bloody for 1400 yearaJtogether." 
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Such fentiments u thefe arc now maintained by Indepeiw 
Chriflians of various denominations ; but they were ^^^ ^ 
firft avowed by the Independents, to whom therefore ' 
the merit or demerit of bringing them to light pro- 
perly belongs. Our readers will think differently of 
them according to their preconceived opinions; but 
it is not our province either to confirm or to confute 
them. They rife almoft necefFarily out of the inde- 
pendent fcheme of congregational churches ; and we 
could not fupprefs them without deviating from our 
fixed refolution of doing ju ft ice to all religions parties, 
as well thofe from whom we differ as thofe with whom 
we agree. It ought not, however, to be raftiiy con- 
cluded, that the Independents of the prefent age, 
merely becaufe they rejed the ufe of all creeds of hu- 
man compofition, doubt or difbelieve the dodrines 
deemed orthodox in other churches. Their predecef- 
fors in the laft century were thought to be more rigid 
Calvinifts than the Prefbyterians themfelves ; as many 5 
of thofe may likewife be, who in the prefent century Not there* 
admit not the conlcffions and formulas of the Calviniftic jl°''* "f*^^'^ 
churches. They acknowledge as diviae truth every ^.^^^^ * 
dodrine contained in the Scriptures ; but they think 
that fcriptu re- dodrines are moft properly expreffed in 
fcripture language ; and the fame fpirit of religious 
liberty, which makes them rejcd the authority ot bi- , 
fhops and fynods in matters of difcipline, makes them 
rejcd the fame authority in matters of faith. In ei- 
ther cafe, to call any man or body of men their mafters, 
would, in their opinion, be a violation of the divine 
law, fince *' one is their mafter, even Chrift, and they 
all are brethren." . 7 

In fupportof their fcheme of congregational churches, "^^'^ argu»- 
thcy obfcrve, that the word tit*xw<rij, wliich we tranflate^j^g inde- 
churchy is always ufed in Scripture to fignify either a pendency 
fingle congregation^ or the place where a fingle congrega- nf congre* 
tion meets. Thus that unlawful affembly at Ephelu8,8*''®"|^ 
brought together againft Paul by the craftsmen, is**^"" 
called ixxxijo-iajfl church (Ads xix. 3.2, 39»4i>) The 
word, however, is gencr.illv applied to a more facred 
ufe ; but ftill it fignifies either the body affcmbling, or 
iht place in which it affembles. The whole body of 
the difciples at Corinth is called the church, and fpukcn 
of as coming together into one place ( 1 Cor. xiv. 23.) 
The place into which they came together we find Uke- 
wifc called a church ; *^ whtn ye come together in the 
churchy — when ye come together into one place" ( 1 Cor., 
xi. 18, 20.). Wherever tlicre weic mo«e congrega- 
tions than one« there were likewife more churches than 
one : Thu^ '' Let your women keep filenoe in the 
ehurcheif i" r«if •xitxwKiff ( 1 Cor xi. 18.) The whole, 
nation of Ifracl is indeed called a church, but it was no • 
more than, a fingle congregation ; tor it h jid but one. 
place of public worfhip, viz. firft the tabernacle, and 
afterwards the teofiple. The Catholic church of Chrift, 
his holy nation and kingdom, is likewife a fingle con- 
gregation, having one place of worlhip, viz. heaveni 
where all the members aiFcmblc by faithand hold com- 
munion; and in which, when they fhall ail be fully, 
gathered together, they virill in fad be one glorious af- 
fembly. We find it called ** the general afiembly and. 
church of the firft-born, whofe names ate written in. 
keaven." 

Befides thefe, the Independent can find no other de*< 
loription of a church in the New Teftameni ; n^t af 
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'trace of a diocefc or prcfbytery coniifting of fcveral 
congiegati ng all fubjed to one jurifdiction^ The 
number of difciples in Jcrufalem was certainly g^eat 
-before they were difperfed by the perfecution in which 
Paul bore fo slSlivc a part : yet they are never men- 
tioned as forming diftindi aiTcmblies, but as one aiTem- 
bly meeting with its elders in one place ; fometimes in 
the temple, fouietimes in Solomon's porch, and fome- 
times in an upper room. After the difperfion, the 
difciples who fled from Jerufalem, as they could no 
longer affemble in one place, are never called a church 
Ijy thcmfelvcs, or one church, but the churches of Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, (A6ls ix. 31. Gal. i. 22.) 
Whence the Independent concludes, chat in Jerufalem 
the words church and congregation were of the fame im- 
port ; and if fuch was the cafe there, where the gofpel 
was firft preachei, he thinks we may reafonably expert 
to find it fo in other places. Thus when Paul on his 
journey calls the elders of the church of .Ephefus to 
Miletus, he fpeaks to them as the joint overfeers of a 
fingle congregation : '* Take heed to yourfelves, and 
to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghotl hath made 
you overfcers" (AAsxx. 28.) Had the church at 
£phe(\]S confifled of different congregations united 
>under fuch a jurifdi6tion as that of a modern prcfby- 
tery, it would have been natural to fay, '* Take heed 
tb yourfelves, and to the Jlocks over which the Holy 
Ghoft hath made you overfeers :" but this is a way of 
fpeaking of which the Independent finds not an in- 
llance in the whole New Tef^ament. Tht facrcd wri- 
tefs, when fpeaking of all the Chriflians in a nation 
or province, never call them the church of fuch a nation 
•or province, hwl the churches of Galatia (Gal. i. 2.), 
the churches of Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. i.), the churches 
of Afia (1 Cor. xvi; 10.) On the other hand, when 
fpeaking of the difciples in a city or town, who might 
ordinarily affemble in one place, they uniformly call 
thtm a church; faying, the church of Antioch, the 
church at Corinth, the church of Ephefus, and the 
Uke. 

In each of thefe churches or congregations there 
vrtTt elders or prejhyters and deacons \ and in every church 
there feems to have been more than one elder, in fome 
a great many, who all ** laboured in word and doc- 
orefbyter trine." Thus we read (Adsxiv. 23) of t*aul and 
?»hofc 'fiice Barnabas ordaining elders in every church; and (Afts 
it to teach xx. 17.) of ji company of elders in the church of Ephe- 
«■ well as fyg^ who were exhorted to *^ feed the flock, and to 
^oveni. ^^^^ jj^^^ to themfelves and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghoft had made t hem- overfeers:" but of fuch 
ciders asare to be found in modern prefbyterian chuiches, 
who neither teach nor are apt to teach, the Indepen- 
dent finds no vcilige in the Scriptures, nor in the ear- 
liefl uninfpired writers of the Chriftian church. The 
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rule or government of this prefbytery or cMcrfhtp in a UAr^. 
church is not their own but Chrift'a, They arc not ^^''' 
lords over God's heritage, nor can they pretend to more » -^ 
power over the difciples than the apolUes had. But 
when the ad mini drat ion of the apoflles in the. church 
of Jerufalem, and other churches where they aded as 
elders, is inquired into by an Independent, it does not 
appear to him that ' they did any thing of common 
concern to the church, without the confent of the 
multitude : nay, it fe^ms they thought it neceffary to 
judge and determine in difcipltne in prefence of the 
whole church (A As vi. i — 6. xv. 22. i Cor.v. 3,4,5.) 
Excommunication and abfolution were in the power of gj^^jj^y. 
the church at Corinth, and not of the elders as diftin- nication 
guifhed from the congregation (i Cor.v. 2 Cor. ii.)a^(i»^fo!a 
The apoftle ind'eed fpeaks of his delivering fome unto'*®"*°jJ^ 
Satan ( \ Tim. i. 20.): but it is by no means clear that^^^con- 
he did it by himfelf, and not after the manner pointed at gregauoa. 
I Cor. ▼. 4,5 ; even as it does not appear, from his faying, 
in one cpillle, that the gift was given unto Timothy by 
the putting on of his bands, that this was not done 
in the prejhytery of a church, as in the other epiftle 
we find it a<iitually was. The trying and judging oi 
falfe apoflles was a matter of the firfl impprtance : but 
it was done by the elders with the flock at Ephefus 
(Rev. ii. 2. Ads XX. 28,); and that whole flock did 
' in the days of Ignatius all partake of the LfOrd's fup- 
pcr, and pray' together in one(B) place. Even the 
power of binding and loofing, or the power of the Ay/, 
as it has been called, was by our Saviour conferred not 
upon a particular order of difciples, but upon the 
church : " If thy brother fhall trefpafs again it thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone : 
if he fhall hear thee, tlrau had gained thy brother. But 
if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of one or two witneffes every 
word may be eflablifhed. And if he (hall negled to 
hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he negled 
to hear the churchy let him be u«to thee as an heathen 
man and a publican. Verily I fay unto you, what- 
foever ye fhall bind on earth, fhall be bound, &c. 
(St Mat. xviii. 15^ 16,' 17, f 8.). It is not faid, if he 
fhall ncglc^i to hear the one or two, tell it to the el- 
ders of the church ; far lefs can it be meant that the 
oflfiended perfon fhould tell the caufe of his offence to 
all the difciples in a prefbytery or diocefc confitting of 
many congregations : but he . is required to tell it to 
that particular church or congregation to which they w 
both belong ; and the fentence of that afTembly, pro-^^'^*^ 
nounced by its elders, is in a very folemn manner dc- ^^"^^ 
dared to be final, from which there lies no appeal to ^ 
any jurifdidion on earth. |, 

Withxefpedt to the coriflituting of elders in any chOrch Wlutcoa- 

or congregation, the Independent reafons in the fol- fi'^"^." '^ 

t • dentin* 
^^''^"g church. 



(b) The evidence upon which this is faid by Mr Glas (for the whole of this reafoning is extrafted from his 
works), is probably the following paffage in the epiltlc of Ignatius to the Ephefians: Ei ya,o «yof >t«i /iwJjpsy 
wf99%vxyi, &c. •* For if the prayer of one or two be of fuch force as we are told, how much more prevalent 
mufl that be which is made by the biihop and the whole church ? He then that does not come together into 
iht fame place with it, is proud, and hath condemned himfelf; for it is written, God refiileth the proud. Let 
lis not therefore refill the bifhop, that we may be the fervants of God." The fentence, as it thus flands by 
itfelf, certainly countenances Mr Glas's fcheme ; but the reader who thinks any regard due to the tcftlmony of 
Ignatius^ will do well to perude the whole epiftie as publifhed by Voflius. 
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lowing manner : The officera of Chrift'a appointment the dcfcription of the pcrfone who ftiould be cldcra of injltpm 

arc cither ordinary and permanent in the church, or the church ; and the laying on of handa, whether by 

'they were extraordinary and peculiar to the planting of bifliopa or prefbytere, is of no more importance in the 

Chriftianity. The extraordinary were thofe who were miffion of a minifter of Chrill, than the waving of 
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employed in laying the plan of the gofpel churches, 
and in publiftiing the New Teftament revelation Such 
were the apoftlcs, the chofen witncflcs of our Saviour's 
refurreftion ; fuch were the prophets infpired by the 
Holy Ghoft for explaining infallibly the Old Tcfta- 
ment by the things written in the New j and fuch were 
the evangelifls, the apodles minifters. Thefe can be 
fucceeded by none in that which was peculiar to them, 
becaufe their work was completed by thcmfclvcs. But 
they are fucceeded in all that was not peculiar to them 
by elders and deacons, the only two ordinary and per- 
manent orders of minifters in the church. We have 
already feen, that it belongs to the oHice of the elder 
to feed the flock of Chrill ; and the only queftion to 
be fettled is, how men are ordinarily called to that 
office ? for about the office of the deacoq there is little 
or no difpute. No man now can pretend to be fo 
called of God to the minidry of the word as the a* 
poftles and other infpired elders were, whom he chofe 
to be the publifhcrs of his revealed truth, and to whofe 
miffion he bore witnefs in an extraordinary manner. 
But what the apoftles were to thofe who had the di- 
vine oracles from their mouths, that their writings arc 
to us : and therefore as no man can lawfully pretend a 
call from God to make any addition to thofe writingSi 
fb neither can any man pretend to be lawfully called to 
the miniftry of the word already written but in the 



one's hand in the air or the putting of it into his bo- 
fom ; for now when the power of miracles has ceafed^ 
it is obvious that fuch a rite, by whomfuever perform- 
ed, can convey no powers, whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. Indeed it appears to have been fometimes 
ufed even in the apoflolic age without any fuch inten- 
tion. When Paul and Barnabas were feparated to the 
particular employment of going out to the GentileSt 
the prophets and teachers at Antioch ** prayed and 
laid their hands on them:" But did this ceremony con- 
fer upon the two apodles any new power or authority 
to a£t as minifters of Chrift? Did the impofition of 
hands make thofe fhining lights of the gofpel one whit 
better qualified than they were before to convert and 
baptize the nations, to feed the flock of Grod, to teach» 
rebuke, or exhort, with all long fufFering and dodrine? ' 
It cannot be pretended. Paul and Barnabas had un- 
doubtedly received the Holy Ghoft before they came 
to Antioch ; and as they were apoftlcs, they were of 
courfe authorifed to difcharge all the fundions of the 
inferior and ordinary minifters of the gofpel. In a 
word, whoever in his life and converfation is conform- 
able to the charader which the infpired writers give of" 
a biftiop or elder, and is likewife qualified by his 
** mightinefs in the fcripture" to difcharge the duties j^. 
of that office, is fully authorifed to adrainifter the fa- And even 
oraments of baptifm and the Lord's fupper, to teach, agtmft the- 



manner which that word dircds* Now there is no- exhort, and .rebuke, with all long fuffering and doc- "*^"^':y °^ 
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thing of which the New Tcftament fpeaks more clear- 
I)[ than of the charaBers of thofe who ftiould excrcifc 
tlie office of elders in the church, and of the adual ex- 
* ex-cife of that office. The former are graphically drawn 
in thc^epiftles to Timothy and Titus; and the latter is 
minntely defcribcd in Paul's difcourfe to the Ephefian 
elders, in Peter's exhortation to elders, and our Lord's 
commiffion to thofe minifiers, with whom he promifed 
to be always prefent even unto the end of the world. 
It is not competent for any man or body of men to add 
to, or diminifh from, the <defeription of a gofpel mi- 
nifter given in thefe places, fo as to infift iipon the ne- 
ceffity of any qualification which is not there mention- 
ed, or to difpenfe with any qualification as needlefs 
"which is there required. Neither has Jefus Chrift, 
1^ tbe only legiftator to the church, given to any mini- 
^'^^ th** Hers or people any power or right whatfoever to call, 
^o^y of^ i^^^y eled, or ordain, to that office any perfon who is 
tvery kind not qualified accordii>g to the defcription given in his 
of miniftc- law ; nor has he given any power or right to rejed the 
leaft of them who are fo qualified, and who defire the 
office of a bifhop or elder. Let a man have hands laid 
upon him by futh as could prove an uninterrupted de- 
fcent by impofition of hands from the apoftles | let him 
be fet apart to that office by a company of minifters 
themfelves, the moft conformable to the fcripture cha- 
rader, and let him be chofen by the moft holy people 
on earth ; yet if he anfwer- not the New Teftament 
defcription of a minifter, he is not called of God to 
that office, and it.no minifter of Ghri ft, but is indeed 
running unfent. No form of ordination can pretend 
to fuch a dear foundatioa in the Kew Teftament aa 
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trine, and has all the call and miffion which the Lord*^^^ ' 
now gives to any man 5 whilft he who wants the quali- 
fications mentioned, has not God's call, whatever he 
may have ; nor any authority to preach the gofpel of 
Chrift, or to difpenfe the ordinances of his religion. 

From this view of the Independent principles, which 
is faithfully taken from their own writers, it appears, 
that, according to them, even theeledion of a congre- 
gation confers upon the man whom they may choofe 
lor their paftor no new powers, but only creates a new<* 
relation between him and a particular flock, giving, 
him an exclufivc right, either by himfelf or in con- 
jundion with other paflors conftituted in the fame 
manner, toexercife among them that authority which* 
he derives immediately from Chrift, and which in a : 
greater or lefs degree is poffeffed by every GncereChri-. 
ftian according to his gifts and abilities. Were ther 
minifters of the gefpel conftituted in any other way^ 
than this; by impofition of hands, for inftance, in fuc- 
ceffion from the apoftles; the cafe of Chriftians would, . 
in the opinion of the Independents, be extremely hard,« 
and the ways of God fcarcely equal. We are ftridly • 
commanded not to forfake the affembliog of ourfelvesrv 
together, but to continue ftedfaft in the apoftles doc- 
trine and fellowfliip, and in the breaking ef bread, and'l 
in prayer :.*' but can any man (a/ks one of their ad- 
vocates) bring himfelf to believe, that what he is com* 
manded to do in point of gratitude, what is made his v 
own perfonal ad, an ad expreffive of certain dutiful t 
and pious affedions, can poffibly be^eftrided to the in- 
termediate offices or inftrumentality of others, who adv. 
by powers which he can neither give nor take away ?:' 
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*Indefenni- To fappofe a thing neccflkrf to my happinefs, which 
^^^ 18 not in my own power, or wholly depends upon the 
Index, gf^ pleafure of another, over whom I have no aU- 

1 \ * ' thority, and concerning whofe intentions and difpoii- 
tions I can have no fecurity, is to fuppofe a conltttu- 
tion the mod fooliih and ill-natured, utterly inconfiHent 
with our ideas of a wife and good Agent.'' Such are 
fome of the principal arguments by which the Inde- 
pendents maintain the divine right of congregational 
churches, and the inefficacy of minifterial ordination to 
conftitute a minifter of Chri(L We mean not to re- 
mark upon them, as the reader will find different con- 
'ftitutions of the church pleaded for under (he words 
Presbyterians and £piscoPACY,towhichwereferhim 
for farther fatisfa^ion. We (hall only obferve at pre- 
fent, what it would he affe6lation to pafs unnoticed, 
that the mode of reafoning adopted by the laft quoted 
advocate for the Independents, if pu(hed as far as it 
wi]l go, neceflarily leads to confequences which will not 
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readily be admitted by a Chriftian of any denomina* 
tion, or indeed by a ferious and confident Theift. 

IND£T£RMlNAr£, in general, an appellation 
given to whatever is not ceruin, fixed, and limited ; 
in which fenfe it is the fame with indefinite. 

IND£X, in anatomy, denotes the fore- finger. It 
is thus called from' intScot I point or i&red ; becaufe 
that finger is generally fo ufed : whence alfo the ex- 
tenfor indicis is called indkator. 

IN 0£X, in arithmetic and .algebra, (hows to what 
power any quantity is involved, and is oiherwife call- 
ed its exponent. See A lg e bra , p. 4 1 2. 

Indrx of a Booki is that part annexed to a bookj 
referring to the particular matters or paflages therein 
contained* 

Indrx of a Globe^ ts a little ftyle fitted on to the 
corthpole, and turning round mth it, pointing to cer- 
tain divifions in the hour-circle. It is fometrmes alfo 
called gnomon. SeC Guobb. 

Expurgatory /atdex, a catalogue of prohibited books 
in the church of Rome. 

The firft catalogues of this kind were made by the 
inquifitors ; and ihefe were afterwards approved of by 
the council of Trent, after fome alteration was made 
in them by way of retrenchment or addition. Thus 
an indtx of heretical books being formed, it was con- 
firmed by a bull of Clement VIII. in 1595, and print- 
ed with feveral introduftory rules ; by the fuurtb of 
which, the ufe of the fcriptures in the vulgar tongue 
is forbidden to all perfons without a particular licence ; 
and by the tenth rule it is ordained, that no bouk fhaU 



was fnatched out of the fire when the Englifli plan, h^ 
dered Cadiz. Afterwards there were feveral expurga- "" ^^^ 
tory indexes printed at Rome and Naples, and parti- 
cularly in Spain. 

INDIA. See Hinoostah.— By the name of /«• 
Jia the ancients undcrllood only the weftem peninfula, 
on this fide the Ganges, and the peninfula beyond 
it, having little or no knowledge) of the countries which 
lie farther to the eaftward ; though by the modems all 
thofe vatl trafts from the eaftern parts of the Perfian 
empire to the ifiands of Japan, arc confounded under 
the general name of Ecffi Indiet. Even the ancients, 
though origmaDy they %fcerc acquainted only with the 
weftern parts of Uiiidoftan, gradually extended the 
name of India over the other countries they difcovered 
to the ealtward ; fo that probably they would have in- 
volved all the reft in the farat general defignation, had 
they been as well a':quainted with them as the moderns , 
arc. By whom thefc countries were originally peopled, is CnnjcAife 



, a queition which in all probability will never be refolved.c^°^<™i^'& 
Ceruin it is, that fome works in thefc parts difcover^^^^^. 
marks of aftonifhing (kill and power in the inhabiunts, dil^ 
fuch as the images in the ifland of Eleplianta ; the 
rocking ftones of immenTe weight, yet fo nicely ba- 
lanced that a man can move them with his hand ; the 
obfervatory at Benares, &c. Thcfe ftupendous works 
are by Mr Bryant attributed to the Cuihites or Baby- 
lonians, the firft diftind nation in the worid, and who 
of confequcnce muft for fome time have pofieiTed in a 
manner the fovereignty of the whole earth ; and it 
can by no means appear improbable, that the fubjeds of 
Nimrod, the beginning of whofe kingdom was in Shinar, 
niight extend themielves eallward, and thus fill the fer- 
tile regions of the eaft with inhabitants, -without think- 
ing it worth while for a long time to meddle with , 
the Icfs mild and rich countries to the weftward. Thus Why the 
would be formed that great and for fome time infu-'"'*"^"'*' 
perablc divifion betwixt the inhabitants of India and ^'^^*™ 
other countries ; fo that the wcttern nations knew Botw*'^L- 
evcn of the exillence of the Indians but by obfcure re-fantofooi 
port > while the latter, ignorant of their own origin, *""**'*'• 
invented a thoufand idle tales concerning the antiquity 
of their nation, which fome of the modems have been 
credulous enough to believe and record as fads. 

The firft among the wellern nations who diftinguifh- 
cd themfelves by their application to navigation and 
commerce, and who were of confequence likely to 
difcover thcfe diftant nations, were the Egyptians and 
Phenicians. The former, however, foon loft their 
inclination for naval affairs, and held all fea faring pco- 5 



be printed at Rome without the approbation of the pie in dettftation as profane perfons | though the ex-^^^'*'^ 
Pope's vicar, or fome perfon delegated by the Pi>pc ; tcufive conquefts of Sefoftris, if we can believe them,j|lJ,*Jf^* 



flor in any other places, unlefs allowed by the bifh< p 
of the diocefe, or fome perfon deputed by him, or by 
the inquifilor of heretical pravity. 

The Trent index being thus publiihed, PhiUp II. 
of Spain ordered another to be printed at Antwerp, 
in 157 1 9 with confiderable enlargements. Another 



index was publiftied in Spain in 
W 165. 



muft have in a great jneafure fupplied this defed.foftmw 
Without regard to the prejudice of his people againftlnd*- 
maritime affairs, he is faid to have fitted out a fleet of 
400 fail in the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, which 
conquered all the countries lying Jong the Erythrean 
Sea {a) to India ; while the army led by himfelf march- 
584; a copy of which ed through Afia, and fubdued all the countries to the 

Ganges ; 



(a) This mitft not be confounded with the Red Sea^ notwithftanding the fimilarit^* of names. The £17- 
tbrenn fea was that part of the ocean which is ratcrpofed bctwixc the ftraita of Babelmandcl and ^ Ma* 
labar coafti now called the ImUan fea or ocean. * 
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lo^. Ganges; after which he crdfTed'that rivery and ad- 
^"■"v— vMccd to the es^ern ocean. 

Great difputes have been carried on with refped to 
4 this conqueror, and the fa mom expedition juH now 
Dr Robert, related ; but the learned Dr Robcitfon, in Jiifl Dif- 
itn/foTdif-^jA''**''**^''^'''^ flwrifli/ IruUa^ declares himfelf in 
tclkfifl^ doubt whether any fuch expedition ever was made, frti* 
BC the following reaf.ms. I • Few hillortcal fs^s feesi to 

be better cftablifhed than that of the averfion the £- 
gyptians entertained to fesffaring pedple and naval af« 
hm ; and the Dodor confiders it as impoffible even 
for the mod powerfnl nnonarch to change in a few'years 
a national habit confirmed by time and fan^ified by 
religion. 'Ilie verv magnitude of the armaments is an 
argumeni agajnft their exiftence ; for btBdes the 400 
ihips of war, Ke had another fleet in the Mediteri-a- 
neao; and fucti a mighty navy could not have been con- 
*ftru6ied in any nation unaccuftomed to maritime affairs, 
--in a few years. 2. Herodotus makes no mention of 
the conqueAs of Tndia by Sefoftris, though he relates « 
his hiftory at fome length. Our author is of opinion 
that the (lory was fabricated betwixt the time of He- * 
rodotus and that of Diodonis Siculus, from whom we. 
'have the firft account of this expedition. Diodonis 
himfelf informs us that he had it from the Egyptian 
priefta; and gives it as his opinion, that ** many 
thinga they related flowed rather from a defire to. pro- 
mote the honour of their country than from attention 
to truth :" and he takes notice that both the Egyp- 
tian prtefts and Grtek writers differ widely from one • 
another in the accounts which they give of the adiona 
of Seibftris. 3. Though Diodorus declares that he 
has feleded the moft probable parts of the Egyptian 
narrative, yet there are dill fo many improbabilities, 
or rather impoffibilitie^, contained in his relation, that 
we cannot by any means give credit to it. 4. For the 
veafon juft mentioned, the judicious geographer Strabo 
ftjedicd the account altogether, and ranks the exploits 
of Sefoftris in India with the fabulous onea of Bacchus 
$ and Herculea* 

But whatever may be determined with regard to the 
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iBterconrfe 

rail' ^i Egyptians, it is certain that the Tynans kept up a con 

indja. 



flant intercourfe with fome parts of India by naviga- 
ting the Arabian Gulf, now the Red Sea. Of this na- 
vigation they became mafters by taking from the 
Idumeans fome maritime places on the coalt of the 
Red Sea : but as the diftaace betwixt the neardt place 
of that Sea and Tyre was ftill confu erable, the land- 
carriage would have been very tedious and expenfive ; 
lor which reafon it was neccffary to become mafters of 
^a port on the caftern part of the Mediterranean, near 
er to the Red Sea than Tyre, that fo the goods 
might be (hipped from tlience to Tyre irfclf. With 
this view they took poflcflion of Rhinvelura, the neareft 
port on the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf; and 
to that port aH the goods firom India were conveyed 
by a much ihorter and lefs expenfive route than over 
laod. — This is the flrft authentic account of any in- 
tercourfe betwixt India and the weftern part of the 
world : and to this we are without doubt in a great 
mcafure to afcribe the vafl wealth and power for which 
the city of Tyre was anciently reno -ntd^ for in o- 
Iher reipc^s the whole territory of Phenicia was hut 
of little coofcquence. Noiwiihftanding the frequtni^y 
of thefe voyages, however^ the aacienta arc «4>le to 
Vol. iX. Part L 



give little or no account of them. The moft particn- 'o<Jia* 
lar defcription we have of the wealth, power, and * • 
commerce of ancient Tyre, is in the prophefies of Ezc- 
kiel ; fo that if the Tyrians themfelvts kept any jour- 
nals of their voyages, it is probable that they were 
entirely loft when the city was deftroyed by Alexander 
the Great. 

Though the Jews, under the reign of David and yyit Tew 
Solomon, carried on an extenfive and lucrative com- did not vi. 
merce, yet our author is of opinion that they did not Ht India, 
trade to any part of India. Thtre are only two places 
mentioned to which their (hips failed, viz. Ophir and 
Tarfliifh ; both of which are now fuppoArd to have 
been (ituatcd on the caftern coaft of Africa : the 
aocieot Tarfhifli, according to Mr Bruce, was the prefent 
Mocha; and Ophir the kingdom of Sofala, fo remark- 
able in former times for its mines, that it was called by 
Oriental writerss the golden Sofala *. • see Ophh 

Thus the Indians continued for a long time unknown r d Tmr" 
to the weftern nations, and undiflurbed by them ; pro-^i^ 
bably in fubjcdion to the mighty empire of Babylon, 
from which the country was originally peopled, or in 
alliance with it $ and the poffefliun of this valt regioa 
will eafily account for the immenfe and otherwife al* 
moft incredible wealth and power of the. ancient Baby- 
lonifli monarcha. Soon after the deftruftion of that -. ^^. 
monarchy by the Perfians, Liwever, we find their mo- ^f ^ p^^ 
narch Darius Hyftafpes undertaking an expedition a- Gan« ir. In- 

gainft the Indians f. His conquefts were not exten-<li» 
ve, as they did not reach beyond the territory watered ^** ^^ 
by the Indies; neverthelefs, fuch aa they were, thc^*^° ** 
acquifition feeois to have b^n very important, as the 
revenue derived from the conquered territory, according 
to Herodotus, was near a third of that of the whole 
Periian empire. According to his account, however, 
we muft form a much 'ore diminutive opinion of the 
riches of the Periian monarchs than has commonly been 
done ; iince Herodotus tells US9 that the empire was 
divided into 20 fatrapies or governments; all of which 
yielded a revenue of 14,560 Euboic talents, amount- 
ing in the whole to 2,807,437 1. fterling The amount 
of the revenue from the conquered provinces of India 
therefore muft have been coafiderably (hort of a mil- 
lion. Very little knowledge of the country was dif- 
fufed by the expedition of Darius, or the voyage of 
Scylax whom he employed to explore the coafts : for 
the Greeks paid no regard to the tranfadions of thofe 
whom they called Barlarians ; and as for Scylax him- 
felf, he told fo many incredible ftories in the account 
he gavt of his voyage, that he had the misfonune to 
be diibelieved in almoft every thing, whether true or 
falfe. 8 

The expedition of Alexander is fo fully taken notice Of Alena 
of under the article Hindostan, that nothing more rc^f *^* 
mains to be faid upon it in this place, than that he went ^'^** - 
ao farther into the country than the prefent territory 
of the Panjab, all of which be did not traverfe. Its 
(buth-weft boundary is formed by a river anciently cal- 
led the Njtfiidrti, now the Setlege. The breadth of 
this diftri6i ftom Ludhana on the Setlege, to Attock 
on the Indus, is computed to be 259 geographical 
milts in a ftraight line; and /^lexander'8 march, com- 
puted in the fame manner, did not exceed 20c ; ne- 
vt-rthelefb, by thtr fprtading of his nuntcrotts army over 
(he countrji and the c xad meafuremcat and delinea- 
Z tion 
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Uoa of ftll hi8 movemcDts by men of fcieace whom he monarch on the baaks of the Ganges. 



employedy a very extenfive knowledge of the weftern 
part of India was obtained. It is, however, furpri- 
fing, that having marched through fo many countries 
in the neighbourhood «f India, where the people moft 
have been well acquatnte4 with the nature of the cli- 
mate, the Macedonian conqueror did not receive any 
information concerning the difficulties he would meet 
with from the rains which fell periodically at a certain 
feafon of the year. It was the extreme diftrefs occa-. 
iioned by them which made his foldiers finally refolve 
to proceed no farther; and no wonder indeed that they 
did adopt this refolution, fince Diodorus informs us, 
that it had rained inceffantly for 70 days before their 
departure. Thefe rains, however, according to the 
teftimony both of ancient and modem writers, fall 
only in the mountainous parts, little or none being' ever 
feen in the plains. Ariftobulus infi)nnB us, that in 
the country through which Alexander marched, though 
heavy rains fell among the mountains, not a (hower 
was feen in the plains below. The diftri6^ is now fel- 
dom vifited by Europeans ; but major Rennel was in* 
formed by a perfon of credit, who had refided in the 
Panjab, that during great part of the S. W. monfoon, 
or at kaft in the months July, Auguft, and part of 
September, which is the rainy feafoa in mod other 
parts of India, very little rain falls in the Delta of the 
Indies, except very near the fea, though the atmofphere 
M generally douded, and very few fhowers fall through* 
out the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, that 
when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen there for three 
years before. We may have fome idea of v^at the 
Macedonians fufFered by what happened afterwards to 
Nadir Shah, who, though pofiefTed of vaft wealth and 
power, as well as great experience in military affairs, 
yet loft a great part of his army in croffing the moun* 
tains and rivera of the Panjab, and in battles with the 
lavage inliabkants whd inhabit the countries betwixt 
the Oxus and the frontiers of Perfia. He marched 
through the fame countries, and nearly in the fame 
dire^ion, that Alexander did. 

By his voyage down the river Indus, Alexander 
contributed much more to enlarge our geographical 
knowledge of India than by all his marches and con- 
quefts by land. According to Major Rennel, the fpace 
of country through which he failed on the Indus, from 
the Hyphafis to the ocean, was not lefs than 1000 
miles ; and as, during the whole of that navigation, 
he obliged the nations on both fides the river to fub- 
mit to him, we may be very certain that the country 
on each Mt was explored to fome diftance. An ex- 
aft account not only of his military operations, but of 
every thing worthy of notice relating to the countries 
through which he pafTcd, was preferved in the journals 
of bis three officers, Lagus, Nearchus, and Ariilobu- 
^ h»; and thefe journals, Arrian informs us, he followed 
State of In- in the compofition of his hiftory. From thefe authors 
dia In the ^^ learn, that in the time of Alexander, the weftern 



time of A< 
locaodcr. 



The navigabfc Ms. 
rivers with which the Panjab couiihy abounds, aft>rd- ^ " 'v " ^ 
cd then, and ft ill continue to afford, an iatercourfe from 
one part to another by water : and as at that time 
thefe rivers probably had many ftiips on them for the 
purpofes of commerce, Alexander might eafily coDeft 
all the number he is faid to have had, viz. aooo ; fince 
it IS reported that Semiramis was oppofed by double the 
number on the Indus when (he invaded India. When 
Mahmud Gazni alfo invaded this country, a fleet was 
colleded upon the Indus to oppcfe him, confiftiog of 
the fame number of vefiels. From the Aycen Akbery,. 
alfo, we learn that the inhabitants of this part of India 
ftiN continue ta carry on all their communication with 
each other by water ; and the inhabitants of Ae Cir« 
car of Tatta alone have 40,000 veifels of various con* ' 
ftru^ions* jy 

Under the article Hiudostait we have mentioned Wby aUv 
Major Renncl's opinion concerning the fileoce of Alex-so^^^'shiT 
ander's hiftorians about the expedition of Scylax ; but ^"*°^ '**«- 
Dr Robertfon accounts for it in another manner. ** Itthevoyagt 
is remarkable (fays he), that neither Nearchua, notofScylia^ 
Ptolemy, nor Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once men- 
tion the voyage of Scylax. This could not proceed 
from their being unacquainted with tt, for Herodotus 
was a favourite author in the hands of every Greek 
who had any pretenfions to literature. It was proba« 
biy occafionedi>y the reafons they had to diftiuft the 
veracity of Scylax, of which I have aheady taken no* 
tice. Accordingly, in a fpeech which Arrian puts in 
the mouth of Alexander, he afferts, that, except Bac- 
chus, he was the firft who had paffed the Indus ; which 
implies that he diftelieved what is related concerning; 
Scylax, and was not acquainted with what Darius 
Hyftafpes is faid to have done in order to fubje£i that 
part of India to the Perfian crown. . This opinion ia 
confirmed by Megafthenes, who refided a confiderable 
time in India. He afferts, that, except Eacchua and> 
Hercules (to whofe fabulous expeditions Strabo is 
aftonifhed that he (hould have given any credit), Alex- 
ander was the firft who had invaded India. Arrian- 
informs us that the Afiacenr, and other people who in- 
habited the country now called Cmlfitlahar, had been- 
tributary fit ft to the Aflyrians and then to the Medes 
and Perfians. As all the fertile provinces on the 
north* weft of the Indus were anciently reckoned to^ 
be part of India, it is probable that what was levied 
from them is the fnm mentioned in the tribute roil* 
from which Herodotus drew his account of the annual ■ 
revenue of the Perfian empire, and that none of the 
provinces to the fouth of the Indus were ever fubje^ 
to the kingsof Perfia/'— The Doftor differs from Mr 
Rennel with rcfpcA to ihe furprife which Alexander 
and his army exprefied when they faw the high tidea 
at the mouth of the Indus. This he thinks might 
vety naturally have been the cafe, notwithftandingwhat 
Herodotus had written concerning the flux and reflux^ 
obfervablc in the Red Sea. All that baa been men- 



part of that vaft tra6i named India was poffeff*ed by tioned by Herodotua concerning this phenomenon is, 

feven very powerful monarchs. The territory of king --- 

Porus, which Alexander firft conquered, and then re<* 
ftored to him, is faid to have contained no fewer than 
1000 towns ; and the king of the Prafii had affembled 
an army of 20,000 cavalry, 2000 aymtd chariots, and 
• great number of elephants^ to oppofe the Macedoniim 



that << in the Red Sea there is a regular ebb and flowr 
of the tide every day.*' No wonder thtrrefore that 
the Macedonians fhould be furprifed and terrified at 
the very high tides which prefented themfclvea in the 
Indian ocean, which the few words of Herodotus a-*, 
bove meatioMd hAd by no ^meana led them to ex- 

pea. 
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pefi. In the like manner the Romans were furprifcd fubjeAion^ 
•'at the tides in the Atlantic* when they had conquered peditiun into 
£Dme of the countries bordering upon that ocean. Cas- 
Jar defcribes the aftonifhraent of his foldiers at a fpring 
tide in Briutn which greatly damaged his fleet; and 
indeed* confidering the very little rife of the tide in the 
Mediterranean, to which alone the Greek*< and Romans 
had accefs, we may reckon the account given us by 
^rrian highly probable. 

The country on each fide the Indus wa£ found, in the 
time of Alexander, to be in no degree inferior in popula- 
tion to the kingdom of Porus already onientioned. The 
climate, foil 
manners and 

defcribed, and the defcripiions found to correfpond in 
a furprifing manner with modem accounts. The fta- 
ted change of feafons, now known by the name of 
msnfiwsn the periodical rains, the fwellings and in- 
undations of the rivers, with the appearance of the 
toun try. during the time they continue, are particu- 
larly defcribed. The defcriptions of the inhabitants 
arc equally particular ; their living entirely upon vege- 
table food, their divifion into tribes or cafts, with ma- 
ny of the particularities related under the article Hin- 
0ooj are to be wet with in die accounts of Alexander'a 
«zpedition. His military operations, h6>vever, ex- 
tended but a very little way into India properly fo 
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With this view be undertook ah 
that ccuntry, partly to cftablifli 



ex- 

his^ 



ladia. 



authority more pcrft^ly, and partly to defend the E,pedftio,^ 
Macedonian territories agaioft Saildraeottus lung of of Sclcticus 
the Prafii, who threatened to attack them. The par- to India. 
ticulars of his expedition are very little known ; JuAia 
being the only author who mentions ihcm, and his 
authority is but of litth: weight, unlcfs corroborated 
by the teftimony of other hiftorians. Plutarch, who 
tells us that Seleucus carried his arms farther into In- 
dia than Alexander, is fubjcft to an imput'ition of the 
fame kind ; but Pliny, whofe authority is of conG- 



, and produ6lions ol India, as well as the derably greater weight, corroborates the tedimony of 
I cuftoros of the inhabitants, are exa<5Uy Plutarch in this inftance, tho' his words are fo obfcure* 



that learned noen differ in opinion concerning their 
meaning. Bayer thinks they imply that Seleucus 
marched from the Hyphafis, the boundary of Alexan* 
der's conqUelts, to the HyfudruB, from thence to P4liboth- 
ra,andtheu to the month of the Ganges ; the diftances of 
the principal flations being marked, and amounting in 
all to 2244 Roman miles. Notwithilanding this au- 
thority, however, Dr Robert fon thinks it very impro- 
bable that the expedition of Seleucus /hould have coin 
tinued fo long, as in that cafe *^ the ancients would 
have had a more. accurate knowledge of that part of the 
country than they feem ever to have poffeffed.*' 

The career of Sekucus in the ead was flopped by 



called ; no farther indeed than the modern province of Antigonus, who prepared to invade the weftcrn part 



Labor, and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea ; though, had he lived to un- 
dertake another expedition as he intended, it is very 
probable that he would have fubdued a vaftly greater 
XrsjBt of country ; nor indeed could any thing proba- 
bly have let bounds to liis conquers but death or re- 
volts in diftant provinces of his empire. In order to 
(ecupe the obedience of thofe countries he fobdued« 
Alexander found it neceffary to build a number of foi^ 



of His dominions. The former was therefore d>liged 
to conclude a treaty with Sandracottus, whom he al- 
lowed to remain in quiet pofleflion of his territories n 
but Dr Robertfon is of opinion, that during the life- 
time of Seleucus, which continued 42 years after the 
death of Alexander, no diminution of tlie Macedo- 
nian territories took place. With a view of keeping ConjSlatti 
up a friendly intercourfe with the Indian Pi i nee, Se-cooceoung 
leUctts fent MegaAhenes, one of Alexander's officers, ^^^ A^i^^ 



C'tie& bnilt tified cities ; and the farther eaftward he extended hie to Palibothra, capital of the kingdom of the Prafii* ru^t^J^ 

by Alex- conquefts, the more necfffary did he find thistaflu fituated on the banks of the Ganges. This dty is by '^ 

audcrmln.'phr^^ he built b India itfelf ; two on the banks of Dr Robertfon fuppofed to be the modern Allahabad 

the Hjdafpes, and a third on the Acefines* both n»> feated at the conftux of the Juruna and Ganges^ coa- 

vigable rivers, faUing into the Indus after they have trary to tlie opinion of Major Rennel, who fupppfea 



lunitcd their ftreams. By means of thefe ckies he in- 
tended not only to keep the adjacent countties in awe» 
hut to promote a commercial intercourfe betwixt dif- 
ferent parts both by land and water. « With thia view 
alio, on his return to Sufa, he furveyed in perfon the 
courie of the Euphrates and Tigris, caufiag the cata- 
lads or dama to be removed which the Perfian mo- 



it to be Patna.* As Megailhenes refided in this city • ^^ g*^ 
for a confiderable fpace of time, he had an opportunity </^aff^ 11^4. 
of making many obfervations on the countiy of India 
in general ; and the (e*obfervat ions he was induced af- 
terwards to publiih. Unhappily, however, he mingled 
with his rdations the molt, cxtravs^^ajit fables, T« 
him may be traced the ridiculous accounts of men with 



narchs had built to obftruft the navigation of thefe jears fo large that they could wrap themfelves up tft 

tivers, in conformity to a maxim of tiieir fuperiHtion, them ; of tribes with one eye, without mouths or nofesi 

that it was unlawful to defile any of the elemesiis, which &c« whence tlie extraids from his book given by Ar- 

they imagined was done by navigators. After the na- rian, Diodorus, and other ancient wrtterB» can fcarcely 

vigation was opened in this manner, he propofed that he credited, uofeiiB oonfirmed by other evidence, 

the valuable commodities of India (hotidd be imported After the embafly of Megailhenes to Sandracottus^ 

snto the other parts of his domiatons fay means of the and that of his fon Damaidbus to AUitrochidas, the 



Perfian Golf; while throng the Red Sea they were 
conveyed to Alexandtria in Egy^t, and thence di^per- 
ied all over Enrope. 

The death of Alexander hawing put an ead to all 
Ills great fcbemea, the eaftern part of his dominions 
devolved iirfi on Pytho_the fon of Agenor, and after- 
on ~ 



fuccefior of Sandnacottus, we hear 00 more of the af- 
bm of India with regard to the Macedonians, until 
the time of Antiochus the Great, who made a ihort 
incurfion into India about 197 years after the death of 
Seleucus. All that we know of tUs expedition i^ Expc'ditioJi 
that^he Syrian monarch, after finifliiiig a war he car- of Aotic- 

viards on Seleucus. The latter was very fenfible of ried on againft the two revolted provinces of Parthia c^"' ^^? 

the advcmtages to be derived from keeping India in and Ba6iria, entered India, where he obliged Sopha- ^^^ ^^^ 
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gsfemu, king of the country which he invaded, to pay 
« fum of money, and give him a number of elephants. 
It 18 probable that the f^icceiTors of Seleucus were obli- 
ged (oon after his death co abandon all their Indian ter- 
ritories. 

After the lofsof India by the Syriana^ an intcrcourfc 
the Grecian ^^^g J^^pt up for fome time betwixt it and the Greek* 
»°|1**°* "^kingdom of -Baftria. This Ua- became an independent 
* ** ftat« about 69 years after the death of Alexander ; and» 
according to the few hints we hav« concerning it 
in ancient authors, carried on a great traffic with 
jndia. Nay, the Badrian mdnarchs are laid to have 
conquered more extenfive tra^s in that region than 
Alexander himfelf had done. Six princes reigned or 
ver this new kingdom in fuccclTion ;- fome of whom, 
elated with th^ conquefts they had made and the power 
they had acquired, afTumed the title of Great King^ 
by which the Perfian monarchs were ^iftinguiihed tn 
, their higheft fplendor. Strabo informs ua, that the 
Badrian princes were deprived of their tenitorics by 
the Scythian Nomades, who came from the country 
beyond the laxartes, and were known by the names of 
Afii, Pafiant, Tachari, and Scarauli* This is confirmed 
by the teitimony of fome Chinefe hiftorians quoted by 
LI. de Guignes. According to them, about 126 years 
before the Cbriftian acra, a powerful horde of Tartars, 
puihed from tkciv native feau on the confines of China, 
and obliged to move farther to the weft, pafied the 
laxartcs, and, pouring in upon Badtria like an inrefifti- 
ble torrent, overwhelmed that kingdom, and put an end 
to the dominion of the Greeks after it had lafked near 
16 130 years, 
fcttereourfe From this time to the clofe of the 15th century, 
itTPt*aa<f" all thoughu of eftabliihing any dominion in India were 
fSik. totally abandoned by the Europeans. The only ob- 
jed now waa to promote a commercial intercourfe witk 
that country s aad Egypt was the medium by which 
that intercourfe was to be promoted, ^tolemy the fon 
«f Lagus, and firft king of Egypt, firft raifed the 
power and fplendor of Alexandria, which he knew 
liad been built by Alexander with a view to carry on 
m trade to India : and io order to make the navigation 
snore feoure, he built the celebrated light- hotife at 
Pharos ; a work fo magnificent as to be reckoned oae 
of the wonders of the world. His fon Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus profecutcd the fame plan very vigorouily. 
In his time the Indian commerce once more began to 
centre in Tyre; but to remove it effedusdly from 
thence, he formed a canal between Arfinoe on the Red 
Sea, not far from the place where Suez now iiands, 
ana the Pelufiac or eaftcrn branch of the Nile. This 
canal was iqo cubits broad and 30 deep ; fo tkat by 
fneans of it the produdions of India might have been 
conveyed to Alexandria entirely by water. « We know 
not whether this work was ever -finifhed, or whether it 
waa found ufelefs on account of the dangerous naviga- 
tion towards the northern extremity of the Red Sea ; but 
whatever was the caufe, it is certain that no ufe was made 
of it, and 41 new- city named Berenice, fituated almoft 
under the tropic upon the weftera fhore of the Red 
Sea, became the ftaple of Indian commerce- From 
thence the goods were tranfported by land to Coptos, a 
city dillant only three miles from the Nile, to which 
it was joined by. a navigable canals Thus, however, 
there was a very tedioua. laad-carriagc of no left ihaa 
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258 Roman miles through the barren defart of The- 
bais: but Ptolemy caufedi diligent fearch to be roide 
every where for fprtngsy and wherever thefe were found,. 
he built inns of cara«an£eras for the accommodatioa of 
travellers; and thus the commerce with ladia was car. 
riedon till Bgypt became fubje6i to the Romans. The 
(hips during this period fet lail from Bcrenice> and. 
coalttng along the Arabian fhore to. the promontoty. 
of. Syagrus, now Cape Rafalgate, held their coucfe a<« 
long the coafb of Perfla till they arrived at the mouth 
of the wcftern. branch. of the river Indus. They.eithen 
failed up- this branch till they came to Pattala, now. 
Tatta, (ituated at the upper -part of the Delta, or 
continued their courfe to fome other emporium on the 
weftem part of the Indian coall. A more convenient 
courfe was afterwards' found by faihng dired.&y to Ziy 
xenis, a place concerning which there is now fome 
difpute. ^ Montefquieu will have it- to be the kingdom 
of Sigertts, on the coaft adjacent to the Indu8,and which 
was conquered by the Bad.rian monarchs ; but Major 
jlennel is of opinion, that it was a port on the Malabar* 
coaft. Dr Robertfon does uot pretend to decide thia . 
difpute ; but is of opinion, that during the time oi 
the Ptolemies very little progrefs-jwas. made in the 
difcovery of India. He contefts the opinion of Ma- 
jor Rennel, -that '* under the Ptolemies the Egypti- 
ans extended their navigation t<p the extreme pomt of 
the Indian continent, and even failed up the Gangea 
to Palibothra, now Patna.'' In this cafis be. thiaks. 
that the interior parts of India mutt hava been much 
better known to the ancients than we have any reafoa . 
to believe they were. He owns indeed that Strabo . 
mentions the failing up the Ganges, but then it is . 
only curforily and in a fingle fcntence ; '* whereas if: 
fuch a confiderable inland voyage of above 400 miles, , 
through a populous and rich country, had . been cufr 
tomary, or even if it had been ever performed by the 
Roman, Greek, or Egyptian traders, it.muit have.- 
merited a particular deloripiion, and muli have, been > 
mentioned by Pliny and other writers,, aa theie was 
nothing fimilar to it in the pra£kioe of navigation a^ - 
mong the ancients."—* TJie extreme danger ^ of nav^ 
gating the Red Sea in ancient times (which even ia ^ 
the prefent improved ftate of navigation is not entirely 
got over) feems to have been the principal reafon which ■. 
induced Ptolemy to remove the communication with ^ 
India from Arfinoe to Berenice, as there were other 
harbours on the fame coaft coafiderably nearer the Nile 
than it. After the ruin of Coptos »hy the emperor 
Dioclefian, the Indian commoditiea were conveyed from . 
the Red Sea to4iie Nile from. Cofleir, fuppofcd by Dr 
Robertibn to be the PhUoUroi Porhu of Ptolemy, to . 
Coua, the Ficus jipoUimtt a journey, of four days.* 
Hence Cpus from a fmall village became an opulent . 
city ; but in procefs of time, the trade from India re^ 
moved from Cous to Kene, farther jdowaxhc river. In 
modem times fuck Indian gooda aa are brought, by the 
Red Sea. comeirom Gidda .to Suez, and .arecaKJcd 
acrofs the Ifthmus on camels, or brought by .the carai> 
van returning from the pi^rimage to Mecca. 

It was to this monopoly of Indian commerce that^j^^'^he 
Egypt owed itsvaft wealth and power during the Syriu m^' 
time of its Macedonian monarchs ; . but it appears fur- ov^^^ '^*^ 
prifing that no attempt was made h^ the Syrian iAO*"^^^f||[^Q 
oarchs.to rival them in it| efpccially as the latter were ggypiaofr 
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ta pofleffion of the Perlian gulf» from whence they 
might have imported the ladian commodities by a 
much (horter navigation than could be done by the 
Egyptian). For this negle6l feveral reafons are ailtgn* 
ed by our learned author, i. The Egyptiansy under 
their Greek monarchs, applied the mCelves to maritime af- 
fairs ; and were is pofleffion of fuch a powerful fleet as 
gave them a decidcd.fiiperiority at fea^ a. No intercourfe 
by fea wai^ ever kept up betwixt Perlia and Iadia> 
on account of the averiion which the Perlia ns had to 
maritime affairs. All the Indian commodities were 
then conveyed in the mod tedious and difficult manner 
ever land, and difperied throughout the various pro- 
vinces, partly by means of tiavigable rivers and partly 
by means of the Cafpian fea. 3. Many of the ancients, 
by an unaccountable error in geography, imagined the 
Cafpian (ea to be a part of the great northern ocean ; 
and thus the kings of Syria might hope to convey the 
Indian commodities to the European countries without 
attempting to navigate thofe fea» which the Egyptian 
monarchs deemed their own property. Seleucus Nicator, 
the firft and greateft of the Syro* Macedonian monarchs* 
formed a proje6t of joining the Euxine and Cafpian feas 
by a navigable canal, which would have eifedlually 
anfwered the purpofe, but was afiaflinated before he 
oould put it in execution, and none of his fucceffors 
had abilities to execute fuch an undertaking. Alexan- 
der the Great had given orders, a little befoie his 
death, to fit out a fquadron on the Cafpian fea,' in order 
to difcoVer whether it had any communication with 
the northern ocean, the Eux-ine fea, or Indian ocean ; 
hut Dr Robertfqn juAly thinks it furpriling that fuch 
errors concerning this iea (hould have exined among 
the ancients, as Herodotus bad long before deferibed it 
properly in the following words : ** The Cafpian is 
a fea by itfelf, unconne6ked with any other. Its 
length is as much as a veiTel with oars can fail in 15 
days ; and its greateft breadth as much as it can fail 
in eight days.'' Ariftotle defcribes it in like manner, 
and infifts that it ought to be called a great lake, and 
not a fea. 

Oa the Gonqaeil of Egypt by the Ronnans the 
Indian commodities continued as ufualto be imported 
ta. Alexandria in Egypt, and from thence to Rome $ 
but beiides this, the moll ancient communication be- 
twixt the eaftern and weftera parts of Afiafcems never 
to have beea entirely given up. Syria and Paleltine 
are feparated from Mefopotamia by a defart ; but the 
paiFage through it was much facilitated by its afford- 
ing a ftation which .abounded in water. Hence the 
poffeffion of this ftation became an objcd of fuch con- 
fequence, that Solomon built upon it the citycaUed in 
Syria Tadmoty and in Greek Palmyra^ Beth thefe 
names are exprefiive of its fituation in a (pot adorned 
with palm-trees. Though its fituation for trade may 
to US feem very;unfavonrable (being 60 miles from the 
Euphrates, -by which alone it could receive the Indian 
commodities, ^nd 303 from the neareft coaft of the 
Mediterranean,) yet. the value and fmall bulk of tb< 
goods in queftion rendered the conveyance of them 
by a long, caniage over land not only pradicable but 
lucrative and advantageous. Hence the inhabiunts be- 
came opulent and powerful, and longnuiotained its in- 
dependence even after the Syrian empire became fubjcdl 
to Rome* Aftec tbc.redudioa of Palmyfa by the 
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emperor Aurdian, however, it did not any more recovtr fn^ 
its fplendor; the trade gradually turned into other ^ ' v '** 
channels, and the city was reduced to ruins, which ftrll 
exift, and manifeit its former grandeur. See Palmyra^ 

The excefltve eag^nefs of the Romans for Afiatic 
luxuries of all kinds kept up an uncealing intei^courfe 
with India during the whole time that the empire con-» 
tinued in its power; and even after the dedru6tion of 
the weftern part, it was kept up betwixt Conliantinople 
and thofe pares of India which had been vifited former-' 19 
ly by nkerchants from the weitern empire. Long be- l^ew rootet 
fore this period, however, a much better method of '" *^ ^' 
(ailing to India had been diicovered by one Hippalus Hippaliu/ 
the commander of an I ndian (hip, who livedabout 80 y^irs 
after Egypt had been annexed to the Roman empire. This 
man having obferved the periodical fhifting of the 
monfoons, and how lleadily they blew from the eaft 
or wcti during fome months, ventured to leave the 
coail, and fail boldly acrois the Indian ocean from tho 
mouth of the Arabian gulf to Muliris, a port on tho 
Malabar coaft ; which difcovery was reckoned a mat« 
ter of fuch importance, that the name of Hippalus was 
given to the wind by, which he performed the voyage. 
Pliny gives a very particular account of the manner in 
which the Indian traffic was now carried 00, mention- 
ing the particular iiages, and the diiiances between 
them, which are as follow. From Alexandria to 
Juliopolis was two miles ; and there the cargo deftined 
for India was (hipped on the Nile, and carried to Coptos, 
diitant 303 miles, the voyage being ufually performed 
in twelve days. From Coptos they were conveyed by 
land to Berenice, diftant 258 miles, and halting at dif- 
ferent ftations as occalion required. The journey was • 
finifhed on the 12th day ; but by reafon of the beat 
the caravan travelled only in the night. The (hipa 
left Berenice about midfummer, and in 30 days reached 
Ocelis, now Gelia^ at the mouth of the Arabian gulf» 
or Cane (now cape Fartaque) on the coall of Arabia 
Felix $ from whence they tailed in 40 days to Mufiria 
ahneady mentioned. Their homeward voyi^e began 
early in the month of December $ when fetting fail - 
with a north-eaft wind, and meeting with a fouth or 
fouth-weft one when they entered the Arabian gulf» 
the voyage was completed in le(s than a year. With - 
regard to the fituau'on of Muliris, as well as of B«ace 
another Indian port to which the ancients traded^ ■ 
Major Rennel is of opinioa, and Dr Robertfon agrees • 
with him, that they flood fom'ewhere between Goa and 
Tellicherry \^. and that probably the modern Meerzaw 
or Merjee is the Mufiris, and Bascelore the fiarace of 
the ancients.' 

Ptolemy, who flouri(hed about 200 years- after thoptotoy^ - 
commencement of the Chriftian sera, having the ad*' account oCr 
Tantage of fo many previous' difcoveries, gives a more India, 
particular defcriptionof India than what- is to be met 
with, in any of the ancient writersf notwithftanding 
which* hi& accounts are frequetitly inconfiilent not only 
with modern di(coveries,but with thofe of more ancient 
geographets than himfelf. A moft capital error in his. 
geography ts^ that he makes the peninfula- of India 
nretch from the Sinus Barygazen us, or gulf of Cambay, 
from weft to eaft, inftead of extending, according to 
its real ((iredkion, from nonh to fouth f and this- 'crrov ^ 
muft appear the more extraordinary, when we confider - 
that Mcgafthenes had publiihed a ineafurement of thia. 

peninfidft^ 
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peaififvla Bctrly confoaant to iruilii which hail been. 
^ adopted with fomc variations by £ratofthcnea> Strabo, 
Diodorns Sicuhis and PHny. Hb infonnatioo con* 
cernia^ the fituation of pjaccc» however, was much 
more accarate. With rcfpcd to fome diftrids on the 
eafteni part of the peninfula, as far as the Ganges, he 
comes nearer the truth than in his defcriptions of an j 
-of the reft. Thcfe arc particularly pointed out by 
M. D'Anvilie^ who has determined the modem names 
of many of Plolemy's ftations, as Kilkare, Ncgapatam, 
■the mouth of the river Cauveri, Mafultpatam, Sec The 
Tivci-Cauvcri is the Cbabaru of Ptolemy; the kingdom 
•of Arcot, Arcatl JRigio ; and probably, fays Dr Robert- 
ion, the whole coaft has received its prefent name of 
Conomandel from Sor ManJukm^ or the kingdom of 
Sorx, which is fituated upon it. Ptolemy had likewife 
acquired fo much knowledge concerning the river 
Ganges, that he defoibea fix of its mouths, though his 
delineation of that part of India which lies beyond the 
'Gan^s is hardly lefs erroneous than that of the nearer 
peuinfula. M. D' Anvilk, however, has been at 
great paina to elucidate thefe matters, and to ilhiftrate 
^thofe parts of the writings of Ptolemy which appear 
to be beft founded. According to him, the gokien 
Cherfonef us of Ptolemy is the peninfda of Malacca; 
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Thus w« fee that the peninfula of Malacca wis in aD 
probability the boundary of the ancient difcoveries by ' ^ 
iea; but by land they had correfpondence with coun- Boundary 
tries ftill farther diftant. While the Sdcuddx conti* of the oa. 
sued to enjoy the empire of Syria, the trade with In-vij;ation 
dia continued to be carried, on by' land in the way al-^f '*^^^ 
ready mentioned. The Romans having extended ^^°^ 
their dominions as far as the river Euphrates, found 
this method of conveyance ftill ellablifhed, and the 
trade was by them encouraged and protected. The pro* 
grefs of the caravans being frequently interrupted by 
the Parthianst particularly when they travelled towards 
thole countries where filk and other of the moft valu« 
able manufadures were procured, it thence became an 
obje^ to the Romans to conciliate the friendfliip of 
the fovereigns of thofe diftant countries. That fuch 
an attempt was a6iually made, we know from the Chi* 
aefe hiftorians, who tell us, that AtUount by whom they 
mean the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, the king of 
the people of the weftern ocean, fent an emba^ to 
Ouati, who reigned in China in the i66th year of the 
Chriftian era \ but though the fad is mentioned, we 
are left entirely in the dark as to the iifue of the ne« 
gociations. It is certain, however, that during the 
times of the Romans fuch a tiade'was carried on % and 



he fuppofes the gulf of Siam to be the gr6at bay of as we cannot fuppofe all thofe who vifited that diftant 



Ptolemy ; and the Sinse Metropolis of the fame writer 
be looks apoo to be Sin-hoa in the weftern part of the 
kingdom of Cochin China, though Ptolemy has erred 
•in its fituation no lefs than 50 degrees of longitude 
and 20 of latttade. M. GofTcUn, however^ differs 
Arom liis countryman M. D^Anville, in a late work 
entitled •< The Geography of the Greeks analvfcd ; 
or the fyftcms of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptolemy, 
•compared with each other, and with the knowledge 
which the modems have acquired." In the opinion 
•of M. Goiieiin, the Magnmn Promontorium of Ptole* 
my is not Cape Romania at the fouthem extremity of 
^e peninfula of Malacca, as M. D' Anville fuppofes, 
^ttt the point Bragu, at the mouth of the river Ava* 
The great bay of Ptolemy he fuppofes not to be the 
gulfcii Siam, but of Martaban. He endeavours to 
.}nrove that the pofition of Cattipnara, as laid down by 
Ptolemy^ correiponds with that of Mergui, a fea-port 
on the weft of Siam; and that Tbuutf or Sifue MetropoSsf 
is not Sin-hoa, but Taaa>ferim, a city on the fame river 
ivith Mergtti; and he contends, that the Ibbadii infula 
of Ptolemy is not Sumatra, as D'Anvilk would have it, 
but one of the fmall iiles which lie in a dufter off this 
eoaft. M. GofTelin is of opinion that the ancients ne» 
Ter failed through the firaits of Malacca, nor had any 
knowledge of the iiland of Sumatra, or of the caAern 
ocean. 

The errors of Pt^my have given oocafion to a 
miftake of more modern date, viz. that the ancienta 
were acquainted with China. Thisarofe from the re- 
iemblance betwixt the name xi that empire and the 
StM of the ancients. The Ayeen Akbery informs us, 
that 6hem was an ancient name of Pegu; wheoocy 
fays Dr Robertfon, ** as that country borders upon 
Ava, where M. Gofielin places the great promontory, 
this near reionblance of names may appear perhaps to 
ConErm his opinion that Sinae Metropolis was (ituated 
on this coaft, and not fb hu- eaft as M. D'AnviUe has 
|)]aced iu*' 



region to be entirely deftitute of fcience, wc may rea* 
fonably enough conclude, that by means of fbme of 
thefe adventurers, Ptokmy was enabled to determine 
the fituation of numy places which he has laid down in 
his geography, and which correfpond very nearly with 
the obfervations of modem times* '^^ 

With regard to the Indian ifiands, confidcring the Few indiit 
littk way they extended their navigation, they cotild ifluds dif* 
not be acquainted with many of them. The principal «^«^"^ *t 
one was that of Ceylon, called by the ancients T^i^o-citfrtfc* 
bane. The name was entirely unknown in Europe be- 
fore the time of Alexander the Great ; but that con- 
queror, though he did not vifii, had fome how or other 
heard of it ; with regard to any particukrs, however, 
he fecms to have been very flendeily informed ; and the 
accounts of andent geographers concerning it are 
confufcd and contradi&ory. Strabo fays, it is as 
large as Britain, and fituated at the diftance of fevcn 
days according to fome reports, or 20 days failing ac- 
cording to others, from the fouthem extremity of the 
peninfula. Pomponius Mda is uncertain whether to ; 

confider Taprobane as an ifiand, or the beginning of an- 
other world ; but inclines to the latUr opinion, as no- 
body had ever failed round iu The account of Piiny 
is ftill more obfcure ; and by his deicription he would 
make ua believe, that it was feated in the fouthem 
hemifphere beyond the tropic of Capricorn. Ptole- 
my places it oppofite to Cape Comoric, at no great 
diftance from the continent; but errs greatly with 
ttgard to its magm'tude, making it no kfs than 15 
degrees in length from north to fouth. And Agathe- 
mams, who wrote after Ptolemy, makes Taprobane 
the brgeft ifiand in the world, affigning the iecond 
pkce to Britain. From theie difoordant accounts, 
fome learned men have fuppofcd that' the TaprY>bane 
of the ancients is not Ceylon, as is generally believed, 
but the ifiand of Sumatra ; though the deicription of 
ifby Ptolemy, with the figure delineated in his maps, 
ieems to put it bcyoad a doobt, that Ceylon, and nor 
3 -Suoatra^ 
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Saffittra, is the ifland to which Ptolemy applies the 
^ • dcfignation of Taprobane. The other iflands defcribed 
by that geographer to the eaftward of Taprobane, are, 
according to Dr Robert fooy thofe called Andaman and 
N'uohar m the gulf of Bengal. 

From the time of Ptolemy to that or the Emperor 
JuAiitian, we have no account of any.intercoutfeofthe 
Europeans with Itodia, or of any progrefs made in the 
VoTvesof gc*^»phtcal knowledge of the country. Uodcr that 
Cofnias to cmperor one CofmaSy an Egyptian merchant, made 
fome foyages to India, whence he acquired the furname 
of truHcopieuJIes. Having afterwards turned monk, he 
piibli(hed feveral works ; one of which, named CbrtJIian 
Topojraffyf has reached us. In this, though mixed 
with many (Irange reveries, he rekites with great fim? 
plicity and appearance of truth what he had feen in 
bis travels or had learned from others. He defcnbes 
feveral places on the weftern coaft of ~the hither penin- 
fiila, which he calls the chief feat of the pepper-trade ;. 
and from one of the ports on that coaft named Makf 
J>r Robertfon thinks that the name Malabar may pro- 
bably be derived, as well as that of Maidivti given to 
a clttfter of iflands lying at no great diftance. Cofmar 
informs us alfo, that in hts time the iOand of Tapro- 
bane had become * great ftaple of trade. He fuppofed 
ft to lie about half way betwixt the PerGan Gulf and 
the coantry of the Sins ; in confequence of which 
commodious fituation it received the filk of the Sins, 
and the preciooa fjplces of the remote regions of the 
caft, which were from jhenee conveyed to all parts of 
India, Perfia, and the Arabian Gulf. ' He calls ft not 
Taprobtme^ but StehEbta^ derived from Sekndiht or St- 
ftndib^ the fame by which it \9 ftill known all over the 
call. From hira sttfo we learn, that the Perfians having 
overthrown the empire of the Parthians, applied them- 
fflves with great diligence and fuccefs to maritime af- 
fiiirs ; in confequence of which they became formidable 
rivals to the Romans in the India trade. The latter 
finding themfelves thus in danger of lofing entirely 
that lucrative branch, pardy by reafon of the rivalfhip 
jnft mentioned, and partly by reafon of the frequent 
hoftilities which took place betwixt the two empires, 
formed a fcheme of prefcrving fome fharc of the trade 
by means of his ally the emperor oT Abyfiinia. In 
this he was difappointed, though afterwards he ob- 
Silkwormt tained his end in a way entirely unezpe6led. This waa. 
ucrodaccd by means of two monks who had been employed as mif« 
•^ *'*" fkmaries in different parts of the eaft, and had pene- 
trated as far as the countty.of the Seres or China. 
From thence, induced by the liberal promifes of Jufti- 
niaoi they brought a quantity of the eggs of the filk- 
worms in an hollow cane. They were then hatched by 
the heat of a dunghill ; and being' fed with the leaves ox 
the mulberry, worked and multiplied as well as in 
thofe countries of which they arc natives. Vaft num- 
bers were foon reared in Greece ; from whence they 
were eaported to Sicily, and from thence to Italy ; 
ii an which countries filk-manufadnres havefince been 
eftaUiihed. 

^^^^ • On the conqueft of Egypt by the Saracens in the 

of the Sera- J^cat 640, the India- trade was of courfe transferred to 

^^J^iik them; and they fooa began to ptnrfue it with much 

^^ more vigour tl»n the Komans had done. The dty 

of Baffora was buih by the Khalif Omar upon the 

Kcftcm banka of tbe gttat river fbfaed by the union 
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of the Euphrates widi the Tigris* Thus the com- ftidfa. 
mand of both rivers was fecured, and the new city * r "^ 
foon became a place of fuch confequence as fcarcc to 
yit Id to Alexandria itfclf. Here Dr ,Robertfon takes 
notice, that from the eridence of an Arabian merchant 
who wrote in the year 851, it appear?, that not only 
the Saracens, but the Ciiihefe alfo, were deftitute of the . ^^ 
mariner's compafs ; contrary to die general opiaion, ^*"*^* ?' 
that this inftrumcnt was known in the call bng before IhJufc^ 
It made its appearance in Europe. From this rda- the mari- 
don, as well as much concurring evidence, (ays our au- '^''** ^^°^ 
thor, "it is manifcft, that not only the Arabians but^*^* 
the Chineitf were deftitute of this faithful guide, and 
that the ir mode of narigatioa was not more adventu- 
rous than that of the Greeks and Romane.^ They 
fleered ferviltly along the coaft, fjidom ftretching out 
to fea fv far as to lofe fight of land ; and at they (ha- 
ped their cporfe in this doud manner, their mode of 
reckoning was defedive, and liable to the fame errors 
with that of the Greeks and Romaaa.'' Notwith- 
ftanding this difadvaatage, however, they penetrated : 
far beyond Slam, which had fet bounds to the naviga* 
lion of the Europeana. They became acquainted with 
Sumatra and other India tflands ; extending their na- 
vigation as far as the city of Canton in China. A. 
regular commerce was now carried oa from the Perfian 
Gulf to aft the countries lying betwixt it and China, , 
and even with China itfclf. Many Saracens fettled 
in India properly fo called, and in the countries be- 
yond it. In the city of Canton particubHy,-they were 
fo uumerous, that the emperor permitted them to have 
a cadi or judge of their own religion | the Arabian 
bnguage was underftood and fpoken in every place of 
confequence ; and (hips from China are even faid to 
have vifited the Perfian G«il£ 

According to the Arabian accounts of thofe daysj State of fni. 
the pcninfuk of India was at that time dirided ioto^*^*^^- 
four kingdoms. The firft waa compofed of the pro- ^^"*^ ^' 
vinces frtuated on the Indus and its branches, the ca- Lians^ 
pital of which was Moulun. The fecond had the city 
of Canoge, which, fVom the ruins of it remaining at 
this day, appears to have been a very large place. The 
Indian hiftorians relate,.that it ccmtained 50,000 (hops 
in which betel^nut was fold, and 60,000 fets of mufi- 
cians and fingers who paid a tax to government. The 
third kingdom was that of Cachemire, firft mentioned 
by Ma(foudi, who grivcs a (hort defcription of it. The 
fourth kingdom, Guzerat, repreftnted by the fame 
author as the moft powerful of the whole. Another . 
Atab writer, who flouriAed about the middle of the 
14th century, dtridas India into three parts ; the nor* - 
them, comprehending all the provinces on the Indus ; 
the middle extending from Guzerat ta the Ganges; 
and the fouthern, which he denominates Comar, from 
Cape Comorin. 

From the rebtion of the Arabian. merchant above 
mentioned, explnined by the commentary of another 
Arabian who had like wife vifited theeaftem parts oft 
Afia, we kam.many particulars concerning the inha- 
bitants of thffe difbint reigions at that time, which, 
correfpond with what is obferved among them at this ' 
day. Thty take notice of the general ufe of filk . 
among the Chinefe; and the manufiidure of porcelain, . 
which they compare to glafs. They alfo deknibe the : 
tea plant, with the manner of ufing itskavet | whence it 

•pgcarj^. 
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appcarfy that in the ninth century the ttfe of thia 
• plant in China was as common as it is at prefcnt. Thej 
' mention likewif^^ the great progrefs which the Indians 

bad made in aitronomy ; a circumftance which feema 

to have been unknown to the Greeks and Romans : 
' they affert, that in this branch of fcience the Indians 

were far faperior to the moft enlightened fiations of 
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degree of independence than they formerly pofleDed, 
began firft to exert themfelves in promoting domeftic ^ 
manufaduresy and then to import the productions of 
India in much larger quantities than formerly Some 
traces of this revival of a commercial fpirit» according 
to Dr RobertfoDy fnay be obferved from the end oi the 
feventh century The circumftances which led to this 



lo^ 



the wed, on which account their fovereign was cafled revival, however, «re entirely unnoticed by hi&onanss 

the *' King of wifdom.'' The furperditioney extca- .but duringthe ieveQtb and eighth centuriesi it is very 

vagant penances, &c. known to exiil at this day amone : probable that no commercial intercourfe whatever took 

the Indians, are alfo mentioned by thofe writers ; afi place betwiiKt Italy and Alexandria ; for, prior to the 

which particulars mantfeft that the Arabians had a ,perii>d we fpeak of, all the public deeds of the Italian 

knowledge of India far fuperiorto that of the Greeks .and other cities of Europe had been written upon pa« 

or Romans. The zeal and induflry of the Mohamme- per made of. the Egyptian papyrus, hut after that up* 
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dans in exploring the moft diftant regions of xhe 
eaft was rivalled by the Chriftians of Perfia, 4vho 
fent mifiionaries all over India and the eountrics ad- 
joining, as far as China itfdf« But while the weftem 
Afiatics thus kept up a conftaiit tntercourfe with thefe 
parttf, the Europeans had in a numnerloft alllcnow- 
ledge of them. The port of Alexandria, ^rom which 
they had formerly been fupplied with the Indian goods, 
waanow^hut againft them; aIM^the Arabs, fatisfied 
with fupplying the demands of .their own fubje^s, 
neglcded to (end any by ihe tufual channels to the 
jtowns on the Mediterranean* The inhabitants of 
Conftantinople and fome < other .great towns were 
fupplied .with. Chinefe. commodities by the moft te- 



on parchment. 

The mutual antipathy which the Chriftians and Mo- 
hammedans bore againft each other, would no doubt 
for a long time retard the progrefs of commerce be- 
tween them; but at laft the khalifs, perceiving / 
the advantage which fuch a traffic would be of to 
their fubjcds, wtre induced to allow it, while the 
eagcrnefs with which the Chriftians coveted the In- 
dian produ6b and manufadur^s, prcimpted them to tf 
carry it on. But fcarce was the traffic begun, whenMcdkrf 
it fcemcd in danger of being totally interrupted by the ^*** ^^™" 
crufadcs. Notwithftanding the enthufiaftical xeal or^y^;^^^ 
thefe adventurers, however, there werfc many to whom commerce, 
commerce was a greater objta than religion. Thia 



dibus^and.d^cult spa/Tage imaginable. The lilk of had always been the cafe with numbers ef the pilgrima 

that country was purchafed in the moft wefterly pro* who vifited the holy places at Jerulalem even before 

''"''*'' ' ' ' the commencement of the crufades : but thefe, after 

they took place, inltead of retarding the progrefs of this 
kind of commerce, proved the means of promoting it to 



. vince named-Cheiiii ; from thence it was conveyed by 
a caravan,.vyhioh marched 80 or 100 days, to the 

I banks of the Oxus. Here it was embarked, and car- 
ried down the river to the Cafpian fea; whence, after a 
dangerous voyage acrofs that fea, it was carried up 
the river Cyrus as far as that river is navigable ; after 
which it was conduced by a land-carriage of five days 
to the river Phafis, then down that ftream in^o 
the Euxine, and thence to Conftantinople. The paf- 
fage of goods from Hindoftan was lefs tedious ; they 
being carried either diredUy to the Cafpian or to the 
liver Oxus, but by a paffage much ih'>rter than that 
from China ; after which they were conveyed down 
the Phafis to the Euxine, and thus to Coiift^n- 
tinople. 

It is evident that a commerce thus carried on nuift 
have betn liable to a thoufand di fad vantages. 1 he 
goods conveyed over fuch vaft tra^s of land could not 
be fold but at a very high price, even fupp<)fing the 
journey had been attended with no danger ; .but aa 



a great degree. •• Various circumftanccs ( fays Dr Ro- 
bertfon) concurred towards this. Great armies, con- 
ducted by the moft xlluftrious nobles ofEurope, and com- 
pofedof menof themoftenterprifin)j[ipirit in all the king- 
doms of it, marched towards Paleftine, through coun- 
tries far advanced beyond thofe which they left ia 
every Ipecies of improvement. They beheld the dawa 
of profperity in the republics of Italy, which had be- 
gun to vie with each other in the arts of induftry, and 
in their efforu to engrofs the lucrative commerce with 
the eaft. They ticxt admired the more advanced ftate 
of opulence and fplendor in Conftantinople, raifed to 
a prc-tnunence above all cities then known by its ex- 
tenfive trade, particukrly that which it carried on with 
India and the countries beyond it, They afterwarda 
fcrved in thofe provinces of Alia through which the 
co»niodities of the eaft were ufually conveyed, and 
the caravans were continually expofed to the aftaults became mafiers of feveral cities which had been ftaplet 
of barbarians, it is evident that the price muft on that of that trade. They eftablifhed the kingdom of Je- 
account have been greatly enhanced. In fpite of rnfalem, which fubfifted near 200 years. They took 
every difficulty, however, even this commerce flour iih- pofieffion of the throne of the Greek empire, and go- 
ed, and Conftantinople became a confidecable mart for verued it above half a century Amidft fuch a va- 
Eaft Indian commodities ; and from it all the reft of riety of events and operations, the ideas of the fierce war- 
Europe was chiefly fupplied with them, for more than riors of Europe gradually opened and in^roved; they 
two centuries. I'he perpetual courfe of hoftilities ia became acquainted with the policy and arts of the people 
.which the Chriftians and Mohammedans were during whom they fubdued; they obferved the fources of 
this period engaged, contributed ftill to increafe the their wealth, and availed themfehres of all this know- 
difficulty ; audit is remarkable, that the more this ledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered by the' 
difficulty increafed, the more defirous the Europeans crufaders, were flourifhing cities inhabited by opuleat 
^emed to be of poflcffing the luxuries of Afta. merchants, who fupph'ed all the nations trading in the 

About this time the cities of Amalphi and Venice, Meditenanean with the produdions of the eaft; and, 
^ith fome others io Italy, having acquired a greater aa far as can be gathered from incidental occurreacea 
J^o 1 85. mentioned 
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nenttoned by the hiftoriana of the ho^ war, wbo be* 
tng moftly priefts and meaks» had their attention di- 
rtacd to objcat very different from thofe rehttng to 
commerce, there it reafon to believe, that both in 
Conftantinopk while fubjed to the Franks, and in the 
ports of Syria acquired by the Chriilians, the long- 
eftflblifhed trade with the eaft continued to be proteS- 
ed and encouraged." 

Our author next goes on to (how in what manner 
the commerce of the Italian ftates was promoted by 
the Crufades, .until at kft, having entirely cngroflcd 
the Eaft India trade, they ftrove with fuch eagemefs 
to find new markets for their commodities, that they 
extended a tafte for them to many parts of Europe 
where they had formerly been little known. The ri- 
▼alfhtp of the Italian ftates terminated at laft in a 
treaty with the fuhan of Egypt in 1425, by which the 
port of Alexandria and others in Egypt were opened 
to the Florentines as w^ll as the Venetians ; and foon 
after, that people began to obtain a Oiare in the trade 
to India. 

The following account of the manner in which the 
India trade was carried on in the beginning of the 14th 
century, is given by Marino Sanudo a Venetian noble- 
The merchants of that republic were fuppliad 



man. 



in the 14th with the commodities they wanted in two different 
ceatury. ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and great value, fuch as 
cloves, nutmegs, gems, pearls. Sec, were carried up 
the Perfian gulf to Baffora, from thence to Bagdad, 
and afterwards to fome port on the Mediterranean. 
The more bulky goods, fuch as pepper, cinnamon, and 
other fpiceries, were brought in the ufual manner to the 
Red Sea, and from thence to Alexandria. The goods 
brought by land, however, were always liable to be 
fetzcd by barbarians; and therefore the iupply that way 
was fcanty, and the price extravagantly dear, while, 
on the other band, the Sultan of Egypt, by impofing 
duties upon the Eaft India cargoes to the amount of 
a full third of the value, feemed to render it impoifible 
that the owners (hould find purchafers for their goods. 
This, however, was far from bein^ the cafe ; the de* 
mand for India goods continually mcreafed; and thus 
a communication, formerly unknown, betwixt all the 
nations of Europe, was besun and kept up. All this 
time, however, there had been no dire6t communica- 
tion betwixt Europe and India, as the Mohammedans 
would never, allow any Chriftian to pafs through their 
dominions into that country. The dreadful ioeurfions 
and conquefts of the Tartars under Jenghiz< khan, how- 
ever, had fo broken the power of the Mohammedans 
in the oonthern parts of Afia, that a way was now 
opened to iudia through the dominions of thefe bar* 
barians. Abobt the middle of the 1 5th century, thera* 
3, fore, Marco Polo, a Venetian, by getting acceis to the 
Tourney of khan of the Tartars, explored many parts of the Eaft 
Marco . wrhich bad long been unknown even by name to the 
^c bIS"* Europeans. He travelled through China from Peking 
on its northern frontier to fome of its moft foutherly 
provinces. He vtfited alfo different parts of Hindof* 
tan, and firft mentions Bengal and Guzerat by their 
modern names as great and flouriftiing kingdoms. He 
obtained alfo ibme account of an iiland which tie called 
Zifa^grif and was probably no other than Japan : he 
vifited Java with feveral of the iflands in its neigbour- 
hood, the ifland of Ceyloni and the coaft of Malabar 
. Vol. IX. Part I. 
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at far as the gulf of Cambay ; to all which he gave the fa^** , 
names they have at this day. The difcovery of fuch ' ' 
immenfe regions unknown before in Europe, fumifli- 
ed vaft room for fpecdation and conjedure; and while 
the public attention was yet engaged by thefe difco* jt 
veries, the deftrudion of Conftantinople by the Turks Genoeib 
gave a very confiderable turn to the Eaft India com- {'^* **». . 
merce, by throwing it almoft entirely into the hands g^^^* 
of the Venetians. Hitherto the Genoefe had rivalled takiDg of 
that ftate in the commerce we fpeaik of, and they had Conftaati* 
poffeficd themfelves of many important places on the ^^^^ 
coaft of Greece, as well as of the port of Caffa on the 
Black Sea. ^ Nay, they had even eflablifhed themfeivea 
at Conftantinople, in the fuburb of Pera, in fuch a 
manner as almoft entirely to exclude the Greeks thenb- 
felves from any ftiare in this commerce : but by the 
deftrufiion of Conftantinople they were at once driveft 
out of all thefe poffeifions, and fo thorougly humbled, 
that they could no longer contend with the Venetiana 
as before ; fo that, during the latter part of the 15th 
ceatury, that republic fnpplied the greater part of 
Europe with the produdions of the eaft, and carried 
on trade to an extent hr beyond what had been known 
in former times. The mode in which they now car* 
ried on this trade was fomewhat different from what 
had been praAifed by ancient nations. The Tyriana» 
Greeks, and Romans, had failed direfily to India in 
queft of the commodities they wanted; and their 
example lias been imitated by the navigators of mo- 
dern Europe. In both periods the Indian commodt^ 
ties have been paid for in goU and filver ; and great 
comphittts have been made on account of the drain of 
thofe precious metals, which were thus buried as it 
were in India, never to return again. The Venc- 35 
tians, however, were exempted from this lofs ; for ha-'"^?^ 
ving no dired intercourfe with India, they fupplied^e Vcne- 
themfelves from the warehoufes they founds in Egypt tians ariGng 
and Syria, ready filled with the precious com mo- from their 
dities they wanted ; and thefe they purchafed more ' °^ , 
frequently by barter than with ready money. Thua'***"^ 
not only the republic of Venice, but all the cities which 
had the good fortune to become emporla for the India 
goods imported by it, were raifed to fuch a pitch of 
power and fplendor as fcarce ever belonged to any Eu* 
ropean ftate. The citizehs of Bruges, from which 
place the other European nations were for a long time 
fupplied with thefe goods, difplayed fuch magnificence 
in their drefs, buildings, and manner of living, as ex« 
cited even the envy of their queen Joan of Na^^ 
varre who came to pay them a vifit. On the removal 
of the ftaple from Bruges to Antwerp, the latter foon ' 
difplayed the fame opulence ; and in fome cities of 
Germany, particularly Aug(hurg, the great mart for 
Indian commodities in the internal parts of that coun- 
try, there are examples of merchants acquiring fucb 
Urge fortunes as intitled them to high rank and con* 
fidcration in the empire. The moft accurate methody 
however, of attaining fome knowledge of the profita 
the Venetians had on their trade, is by confidering the 
rate of intereft on money borrowed at that time. This, 34 
from the clofe of the nth century to the com* ^Igl^ >nta* 
mencement of the 16th, we are told, was no lefs than ""^^ ?^ ^* 
toper cent, and fometimes more. Even as late aaj^fh'cctt!^ 
1500, it was 10 or 12 in every part of Europe. Hence tary. 
wc are to conclude that the profits of fuch money as 
A a waa 
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Mia- WMtheD applied in trtde nauft have been mremdf with all ioitginalile demon ftrations of kindnefs. The bdli, 
^ » kigb ; and the condition of the inhabitants of Veaior Portii|j;uefe natioKi nay all the nations in Europe* the ' v -^ 
at that time warrants us to make the cooclufion. Venetians alone excepted* rejoiced at the d^covcty » i^^ • 

which had been made. The latter beheld in it the r{!?Ponu- 
certain and unavoidable down&I of their own powi> (ruefe in 
er ; while the Porto^uefe* prefuraing upon their right of ^^^^ 
prior difcovcry, which they took care to have confirm* 



** In the magnificence of their boufcs (fays Dr Ro« 
hertibn}, in richnefs of furniture^ in profuiion of platCf 
and in every thing which contributed either towards 
eitgance or parade in their mode of living* thr nobles of 
Venice furpaiTed the ftate of the greateft monarch be«> 
yond the Alps. Nor was all this difplay the e£FeA of 
an oftentatious and inconfiderate diffipation; it was the 
natural oonfequence of fucceftful indufLry* which* ha- 
ving accumulated wealth with eai«* is iatitled to enjoy 
k in fplendor.'* 

This exceffive fuperiorSty of wealth difplayed by tha 
Venetians could not fail to excite the envy of the other< 
Aates of Europe. They were at no lot's to difcover 
that the Eaft India trade was the principal fource from 
whence their wealth was derived. Some of them en-* 
deavQured to obtain a fliare by applying to the fultans 
V of Egypt and Syria to gain admiffion into their 
ports upon the fame terms with the Venetians ; but 
citlier by the fuperior imereft of the biter with thofa 
^ princes* or fipom the adrantages they had of being 
kmg eftabliihed in the trade* the Venetians always 
pKvailed. So intent indeed were the other £u- 
^pean powers in obtaining feme ihare of this lu- 
crative commerce, that application was made to the 
fovei^ign of Ruifia to open an intercoorfe by land with 
China* though the capitals of the two empires are up* 
vurds of 6coo miles diftant from each oiher. This* 
however* was beyond the power of the Ruffian prince 
at that time ; and the Venetians imagined that their 
power and wealth were fully eftabliihed on the moft 
• permanent bafis* when two events* altogether unfortiieen 
and uncxpededt gave it a mortal blow* from which it 
35 never has recovered* or can recover itfelf. Thefe were 
TOe Veoe ^j|^ difcovery of America and tbat of the paiTage to the 
fulucTby Ealt indies by the Cape of Good Hope. The fonner 
the difco. put Spain in pofTcffion of immenfe treafures ; which 
very of the being gradually difiiufed •all over Europe* foon call- 
Cape of ^ £^^\^ ijjc induftry of other nations* and made them 
exert themfclues in fuch a manner as of itfelf muft 
have foon lefiiened the demand for Indian productions* 
The difcovery of the pafiage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope* however* was the moft effedual and 
^eedy in llumbling the Venetians. After a tedioua 
courfe of voyages along the weftem coaft of Africa, 
•ontinued for near half a century* Vaico de Gama* an 
adive and enterpriiing Portuguei'e officer* doubled the 
Cape of Good Hupe* and* coaliing along the eaftem 
Ikore of the coatinem* failed next acvols the >ndian 
ocean, and landed at Calecut on the ebaft, of Malabar* 
on the 2 ad of May 1498, ten months and two days 
after leaving the port of JLifbon. On his arrival in ln« 
4ia he was at firft. received with great kindnefs by the 
£overeign of that country, ftyled the Samorm ; biU af* 
aerwards*, from what caufes we cannos now well de- 
aermine* the Indian prince fuddenly changed his kind* 
sefe into mortal enmity* and attempted to cut off Ga* 
91a with his whole party. The Portuguefe general* 
however* found means to efcapt every plot that was 
laid agaioft him ; and loaded his (hips not only with 
the produdts of that part of the country* but with manp 
a£ the valuable produds^of the more remote tegions/ 
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ed by a papal grant, plumed themfelves on the thoughts 
of having the whole Indian commerce centre in their 
aatioo. The expe^ations of -the one* and the appre* 
henfions of the other* feemed at fir(l to be welU 
founded. A fucccffion of gallant officers Cent in* 
to the eaft from Portugal aocompliflied the greateft 
and meft arduous imdertakings. In 24 years after the 
voyage of De Gama* they had made themiclvcs nsaftera 
of many important places in India; and among the reft 
of the city of Malacca* where the great ftaple of trade 
throughout the whole Eaft Indies was eftabliihed. A« 
this city ftands nearly at an rqual diftaace from the. 
caftern and weftern extremities of all the conntriee 
comprehended under the name of^/ndieif it wu fra* 
quentcd by the merchants of China* Japan, of all the 
kingdoms on the continent, the Mohiocas and other 
iflands in that quarter* as well as by thofe of Malabarf 
Ceylon, Coromandel* and Bengal Thus the Portuguefe 
acquired a m<.'ft cxteniive influence over the internal 
commeroeof India; while, by the fettleroeots they had 
formed at Goa and Diu* they were enabled to engprola 
the trade on the Malabar coaft* and greatly to obftruft 
the long eftablifhed intercourfe of Egypt with India by 
the Mray of the Red Sea. Their (hips now frequented 
every port in the eaft where any valuable comntoditiea 
were to be had* from the cape of Good Hope to the 
river of Canton in China ; and all along this immenfe 
extent, of more than 4000 leagues, they had a chain of 
forts and fa6^ories eftabliihed for the convenience of 
protecting theit" trade. They had like wife made them* 
lelves mafters of ieveral flations favourable to coas« 
merce along the fouthem coaft of Africa* and in 
many iflands lying between Madagafcar and the Moluc- 
cas. In all places where they came, thtir arms had 
ftruck fuck tenor, that they not only carried on their 
trade without any rival or control, but even prefcri* 
bed t^the natives tne terineof tlieir mutual intercourfe % 
nay, fometimes they fet what price they pleafcd upon 
the commodities they porchafed, and thus were ena* 
bled to import into Europe the Indian commodities in 
greater abundance and at a lower rate than had ever 
^en done before. Not fatisfied with this* they formed 
a fcheme of excluding all other natione from any (hare 
of the trade they enjoyed $ and for that puvpofc d«^ 
termined to make themfelves mafters of fueh ftationa 
00 the Red Sea adid Periian Gulf as might put them in 
poftelfion of the navigation of both thefe ^^aa, and 
enable them not only toobftmd the ancient commerce 
between Egypt and India* but to command the ' 
mouths of the great riveis which we have formerly 
mentioned as the means of conveying the Indian gooda*. 
throihgh the internal parts of Aiia. The conduct of 
thefe enterprifes was committed to Alphonfo Alba* 
querqoe, the moft diftinguiihed officer at that time in 
Uie Portuguefe (ervice. By reaibo of the vaft number 
of the enemies he had t*) contend vrith, however, and, 
the fcanty fupplies which could be derived from Fbn- 



On-hit zeturiL to Portugal^ De Gama wat received tugfl^ he could not fully accomplifti what was expedited 
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tnm \Amp However, be to»k ftom tKt petty pfincee e 
who were tribnuriei to ihe kingi of Fer(k the rmell 
Ifl«ed of Oni|u«» which commeDded the mouth of the 
PerfiioGulf » 9o4 tbue fecored to Portugal the poiffeffion 
of tbet rxtcDfive trade with the eaft which the Perfiana 
iwd carried on for federal centariet. ^ On thip barren 
iflandf almoft entirely covered with talt> and fo hot 
riiat the climate can fcarcelj be bornei dcftitute of a 
drop of fre A water* except what waa breoght fron^ 
the oontiaent, a city was erefted by the Portuguefe* 
which foon became one of the chief feats of opQlence* 
feicndor* and luaury, in the eaftern wot4d. In the 
lied Sea the Arabian princes made a much more formi<- 
dabk refinance 1 and this* together with the damage 
bis^ fleet fuftained in that fea* the navigation of 
which is always difficult and dangerous, obliged Al- 
kiqoerque to retire without effeaing any thing of 
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tmporunce. Thus the ancient channel of conveyance 
ftiil rtmaiQcd open to the Egyptians ; but their com- 
merce was greatly circumfcribed and obftru£lcd by the 
powerful intereft of the Portnguefe in every port to 
^ which they hjad been accnftomed to refort. 
^j ' The Venetians now began to feel thofe effedts of 
iDsl&Aiial De 0«m4's difcovery which they had dreaded from 
ftTBggltfi of ^jie beginning. To preferve the remains of their 
t!w»» t?rL ®on»»^ce, they applied to the fulun of the Mameluks 
crifvt their Itt %7P^f ^^^ ^^B no lefs alarmed than themfdves at 
sftirs, she lofs of fuch a capital branch of his revenue as be 
bad been accuftomed to derive from the India trade. 
By them this fierce and barbarous prince was eafily 
perfuaded to fend a furious manifefto to Pope Julius II. 
0nd Emmanuel king of Portugal. In this* after ila* 
ting his excluiive right to the Indian trade* he inform* 
cdtbcm* that if the Portuguefe did not relinquifh that 
new courfe of navigation by which they had penetra- 
ted into the Indian ocean, and ceafe fi'om encroaching 
00 that commerce which from time immemorial had 
been carried on between the eafi of AQa and his domi- 
nions* he would put to death all the Chridians in 
Egypt* Syria and Paleiltne, and demolifli the holy 
fepulchce itfelf. To this thrrat, which fome centu> 
Heft before would have alarmed all Chtiflendom* no re- 
gard was paid ; fo that the Venetians* as their lall re- 
iouice, were obliged to haverecourfe to adiffeient ex- 
pedient* This was to excite the fultan to fit out a fleet in 
the Red Setf to attack the Portuguefe, and diive them 
ttom all thehr fettlements in the eaft ; nay, in order to 
srAft him in the enterprife, he was allowed to cut down 
their forefts in Dalmatia, to fupply the deficiency of 
Egypt in timber for /hip-building The timber was con- 
veyed from Dalmatia to Alexandria ; and from thence* 
partly by water and partly by land* to Suez ; where 
twelve men of war were built* on board which a body 
dl Mameluks were ordered to ferve under the com- 
mand of an experienced officer. Thus the Portuguefe 
wtre aiTauked by a new enemy far more formidable 
tiian any they had yet encountered ; yet fuch was the 
valour and conduA of the admhraf* that after feveral 
fevere engagements* the fleet of the infidels was entirely 
rained* and the Portuguefe became abfolute maftera 
•f the Indian ocean. 

This difaftcr was followed in no long time by the 
total overthrow of the dominion of the Mameluks in 
Egypt by Selim theTurkifh fultan^; who thus alfo be- 
came na&a of Syria and F^ftine; As hisintcreit 



now the fame #ith that of the Venetians* a league 
waa quickly formed bctwitt them for the ruin of the ^ 
power of the Portuguefe in India, With this view Selim 
confirmed td the Venetians the extenfive commercial 
privileges they enjoyed under the government of the 
Mameluks; publifhing at the fame time an edift, by 
irhich he permitted the free entry of all the produc* 
tionsof the eaft imported dircftly from Alexandria into 
any part of his dominions* but impofed heavy uxea 
upon fuch as were imported firom Lifl)on. All this* 
however, was infufficient to counteract the great ad- 
vantages which the Portuguefe had obtained by the 
new pafiage to India* and the fettlements they had 
eftablifhed in that country 1 at the fame time that the 
power of the Venetians being entirely broken by the 
league of Cambray* they were no longer able to con« 
tribute any affiftance. They were therefore reduced to 
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the neceffity of making an offer to the king of Portu- 
gal to purchafe all the fpices imported into Lifbon* 
over and above what might be requifite for the con- 
fumption of his own fubje6is. This o£fer being reject- 
ed* the Portuguefe for fome time remained uncon- 
trolled mafters of the Indian trade, and all Europe 
was fuppfied by them, excepting fome very inconfider- 
able quantity which was imported by the Venetians 
through the ufual channels. ^j 

The Portuguefe continued to enioy this valuable Wliy the 
branch of commerce undifturbed almoft for a whole Portugaeih 
century ; to which* however, they were indebted more ^"**f ^** 
to the political fituation of the different European na- rupccd hf 
tions than to their own prowefs. After the accefllon other £a- 
of Clmrles V. to the throne of Spain, that kingdom was'^^P^^ 
either fo much engaged in a multiplicity of operations* P**''*'*' 
owing to the ambition of that monarch and his fon 
Philip II. or fo intent on profecuting the difcoveriea 
and conquefts in the new world, that no effort waa 
made to interfere with the Eaft India trade of the 
Portuguefe* even though an opportunity offered by the 
difcovery of a fecond pafiage by fea to the Eaft Indies 
through the ftraits of Magellan. By the acquifition 
of the crown of Portugal in 1580, Spain, iaftead of 
becoming the rival* became the procedior and guardian 
of the Portuguefe trade. The refourccs of France all 
this time were fo much exhaufted by a continuance of 
long and defolating wats, that it could beftow neither 
much attention on objects at fuch a diftance, nor en* 
gage in any expenfive fcheme. England was defola* 
ted by the ruinous wars between the houfes of York 
and Lancafter; and afterwards its enterprifing fpirit waa 
reftrained by the cautious and covetous Henry VII. 
His fon Henry VIII. in Ihe former part of his reign» 
by en gaging in the continental quarrels of the Euro- 
pean\princes* and in the latter part by his quarrel with 
the pope and contefts about religion, left no time for 
commercial fchemes. It was not therefore till the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth that any attention was paid 
to the affairs of the Eaft by that kingdom. The firft 
who ftiook the power of the Portuguefe in India were 
the Dutch ; and in this they were gladly feconded ' 
by the natives, whom the Portuguefe had moft' grie- 
voufly oppreffed. The Englifh foon followed their ex- 
ample ; and ita a few years the Portugueie were expelled 
from their moft valuable fettlements* while the moft 
lucrative branches of their trade have continued ever 
fiace in the hands of thofe two nations* 
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Tt 18 not to be fuppofed that the other European 
' nations would fit iiili and quietly fee thefe two en- 
RiTi^^tp E^^^^ ^^^ whole of this lacrative commerce without at- 
of the tempting to put in for a fhare. Eaft India compa- 
French and nies were therefore fct up in different countries : but 
S?Eaik*" *^ ^*' ^^^ between France and Britain that the 
Indies. great rivalfhip commenced ; nor did this fully dif- 
play itfelf till after the peace of Aiz la Chapelle. 
40 Doxh nations had by this time made themfelves ma- 
EnglUhfct-ftcrj^f confiderablc fettlcments in India. The prin- 
l^^**'"cipal of thofc belonging to Britain were, i. Surat, 
fituated on the weilern fide of the peninfula within 
the Ganges, between the 21ft and 2 2d degrees of N. 
L.at. This peninfula comprehended the kingdoms of 
Malabar, Dccan, Golconda, and Btfnagar, with the 
principalities of Gingi, Taojour, and Madura ; the 
weftern coaft being diilingui(hed by the name of Ma- 
labar, and the eaftem by that of Coromandcl. 2. Bom- 
bay, a fmall ifland in the kingdom of Decan, about 
45 leagues to the fouth ofSurat. 3. Dabul, about 40 
leagues farther to the fouth, in the province of Cun- 
can. 4. Carwar, in N. Lat. ij^', where there was a 
(mall fort and fadory. 5. Ttllicherry, to which place 
the Englifh trade was removed from Calccut, a large 
town 15 leagues to the fouthward. 6. Anjengo, be- 
tween eight and nine degrees of latitude, the moft 
' foutherly fettlement on the weftern coaft of the pen- 
infula. 7. On the Coromandcl coaft they poffefTed Fort 
St David's, formerly called Tegapatan, fituated in the 
kingdom of Gingi, in 1 1^ 40' N. Lat. 8. Madras, the 
principal fettlement on this coaft, between 13^ and 
14^ N. Lat. not far from the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda. 9. Vifigapatam, farther to the north. 10. Ba- 
bfore, in latitude 2 2<^, a fadory of fmall confequence. 
1 1. Calcutta, the'capital of all the Britifli fettlcments 
in the £aft Indies. Thefe were the principal places 
belonging to Britain which we (hall have occafion to 
mention in the account of the contefts which now 
took place ; thofc of the French were chiefly Pondi- 
^1 chery and Chandernagore. 
Origia of The war is faid to have been firft occafioned by the 
tiie Eaft In- iQtrigues of the French commandant'M. Dupleix; who, 
KSwiirthe""°^^^**^^'y after the peace of Aix b-Chapelle, began 
French and to fow diffenfion among the nabobs, who had by this 
EngUih In time ufurped the fovereignty of the jcountry. Nizam 
'747* Almuluck, viceroy of Decan, afid nabob of Arcot, had, 
as officer for the Moguls nominated Anaverdy Khan to 
be governor of the Camatic, in the year 1 745. On the 
death of Nizam, his fecond fon Nazir-zing was appointed 
to fucceed him in his viceroyalty, and his nomination 
was confirmed by the Mogul. He was oppofed by his 
coufin Muzaphierzing, who applied to Dupleix fpr af- 
fiftance. By him he was fupplied with a body of Eu- 
ropeans and fome artillery } after which, being alfo 
joined by Chunda Saib, an a6itve Indian prince, he 
took the field againft Nazir-zing« The latter was fup- 
ported by a body of Britifti troops under Colonel Lau- 
rence s and the French, dreading the event of an en* 
gagement, retired in the night ; To that their ally was 
obliged to throw himfelf on the clemency of Nazar- 
zing. His life was fpared, though he himfelf was de* 
tained as a ftate piifoner : but the traitor, forgetting 
the kindnefs fhowed him on this occafion, entered into 
t confpiracy againft the life of Nazir-zing, and mur- 
dered him in his camp ; io' which infamous tranfaftion 
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he was encouraged by Dupleix and Chunda Saib, who MU. 
had retired to Pondtcherry. Immenfe riches were '- * ■* 
found in the tents of Naur*zing, great part of which 
fell to the ftiare of Dupleix, whom Muxapher-zing now 
aflbciated with himfelf in the government. By virtue 
of this affociation the Frenchman affumed the ftate 
and formalities of an eaftern prince ; and he and his> 
colleague Muzapher-zing appointed Chunda Saib na- 
bob of Arcot. In 1749, Anaverdy Khan had beea 
defeated and killed by Muzapher-zing and Chunda 
Saib, afllfted by the French ; after which his fon Mo- 
hammed Ali Khan had put himfelf under the protec- 
tion of the £ngli(h at Madras, and was confirmed byt 
Nazir-zing as his father's fucceftbr in the nabobfiiip or 
government of Arcot. This government therefore 
was difputed betwixt Mohammed Ali Khan, appoint^ 
ed by the legal viceroy Nazir-zing, and fupported by the 
Englifh company, and Chunda Saib nominated by the 
ufurper Muzapher-ziog, and proteded by Dupleix^ 
who commanded at Pondicherry. Muzapher-zing, how« 
ever, did not long enjoy his ill -got authority ; for iQ< 
the year t7?it the nabobs who had been the meaaa 
of raifing him to the power he enjoyed, thinking them- 
felves ill rewarded for their fervices, fell upon himfud^ 
denly, defeated his forces, and put him to death; pra- 
claiming Salabat-zing next day viceroy of the Deccan*. 
On the other hand, the Mogul appointed Gauzedy: 
Khan, the elder brother of Salabat-zing ; who wa» 
confirmed by Mohammed Ali Khan in the government 
of Arcot : but the affairs of the Mogul srcre at that 
time in fuch diforder, that he could not with an army 
fupport the nomination he had made. Chunda Saib 
in the mean time determined to recover by force the: 
nabobfhip of Arcot, from which he had been depofed. 
by the Mogul, who had placed Anaverdy Khan in his 
room. With this view he had recourfe to Dupleix at. 
Pondicherry, who reinforced him with 2000 Sepoys^ 
60 Cqffreeif and 420 French ; upon condition that i£ 
he fucceeded, he fhould cede to the French the town, 
of Velur in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, witlt 
its dependencies, confifting of 45 villages. Thus rein-> 
forced, he defeated Anaverdy Khan who loft his life 
in the engagement, reafiumed the government of Ar«. 
cot, and pundually performed the engagementa he had. 
come under to his French aUies. 

All this time Mohammed Ali Khan had been fup-^ 
ported by the Englifh^ to whom he fled after his fa- 
ther's death. By them he was fupplied with a rein*, 
forcement of men, money, and ammunition, under the.- 
. conduft of Major Laurence, a brave and experienced 
officer. By means of this fupply he gained fome ad- 
vantages over the enemy ; and repairing afterwards to. 
Fort St David's, he obtained, a iarther reinforcement* 
With all this afliftance, however, he accomplifhed no- . 
thing of any moment; and the Englifh auxiliariet. 
having retired, he was defeated by his enemies. Thus 
he was obliged to enter into a more clofe alliance with 
the Englifh, and cede to them fome commercial pointa 
which had been long in difpute; after which, Captaia 
Cope was difpatched to put Trincbinopoli in a ftate 
of defence, while captain de Gingis, a Swifs officer,. ^^ 
marched at the head of 400 Europeana to the affift- Mr CUv«*f 
ance of the nabob. On this occafion Mr Clivc firft P^ *PP*** 
offered his fervice in a military capacity. He bad^J^^^J^* 
been employed befott aa a writcri but appeared very capacity^ 
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little qualified for that or any other department in ct- 
▼tl Hfe. He now marched towards Arcot at the 
head of 210 Europeans and 500 Sepoys. In his firft 
expedition he difplay^d at once the qualities of a great 
commander. His moTements were conduced with 
foch fecrecy and difpatch, that he made himfelf ma- 
tter of the enemy's capital before they knew of his 
march ; and gained the a£Fedionr of the people by his 
generoHty, in affording proteftion without ranfom. 
In a fhort time, however, ho found himfelf in vefted in 
Fort St David's by Rajah Saib, fon to Chunda Saib, 
an Indian chief, pretender to the nabobfhip of Arcoty 
at the head of a numerous army $ the opierations of 
the fiege being conduced by European engineers. 
Thus, in . fpite of his utmoft efforts, two pra^icable 
breaches were made, and a general affault given ; but 
Mr Clive having got intelligence of the intended at- 
tacky defended himfelf with fuch vigour, that the af- 
iailants were every wheie repulfed with lofs, and 
obliged to raife the fiege with the greatefl precipita- 
tion. Not contented with this advantage, Mr CHve, 
being reinforced by a detachment from Trinchinopoli, 
marched in queft of the enemy ; and having overtaken 
them in the plains of Arani, attacked and entirely de- 
feated them on the 3d of December 1 7 p . 

This viAory was followed by the furrender of the 
forts of Timery, Conjaveram, and Arani ; after which 
Mr Clive returned in triumph to Fort St David's. In 
the beginning of the year 1752 he marched towards 
Madras, where he was reinforced by a fmall body of 
troops from Bengal. Tliough the whole did not ex- 
ceed 300 Europeans, with as many natives as were fuf- 
Ecient to give the appearance of an army, he boldly 
proceeded to a place called Koveripauk^ about 15 miles 
from Arcot, where the enemy lay to the number of 
¥500 Sepoys, 1700 horfe, with 150 Europeans, and 
eight pieces of cannon. Vidory was long doubtful, 
nntil Mr Clive having fent round a detachment to fall 
upon the rear of the enemy while the Engltfh attack- 
ed the entrenchments in front with their bayonets, a 
general confufion enfued, the enemy were routed with 
confiderable ilaughter, and only faved from total de* 
ftru6iion by the darknefs of the night. The French 
to a man threw down their arms, and furrendered 
themfclves prifoners of war; all the baggage and can- 
non falling at the fame time into the hands of the 
vigors. 

On the return of Mr Cfive to Fort St David's, he 
was fuperfeded in the command by Major Laurence. 
By him he was detached with 400 Europeans, a few 
Mahratta foldicrs, and a body of Sepoys, to cut off 
the enemy's retreat to Pondicherry. In this enter- 
prife he was attended with his ufual good fucccfs, took 
tieveral forts, vanquifhed the French commander M* 
d'Anteuil, and obliged him with all his party to fur^ 
render prifoners of war. 

Chunda Saib, in the mean time, lay encamped with> 
an army of 30,000 men at Syringham, an ifland in the 
neighbourhood of Trinchinopoli; but Major Law- 
rence having found means to intercept his provifions, 
he was obliged to fly. Being obliged to pafs through 
the camp of the Tanjore general, he obtained a pafs 
for the purpqfTe ; but was neverthclefs detaineci by the 
nabob s who was an ally of the £nglifh| and his head. 
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was ft ruck offv in order to prevent any difputes that Iniia. 
might arife concerning him. ' v ^ 

After the flight of Chunda Siib, his army was at- 
tacked and routed by Major Lawrence ; and the ifland 
of Syringham furrendered, with about tooo French fol- 
diers under the command of Mr Law, brother to him 
who fchemed the Miflifippi company. M. Dapleix, 46 
exceedingly mortified at this bad fuccefs, proclaimed M. Dupleix. 
Rajah Saib, fon to Chunda Salb, nabob of Arcot ; pretenda;. 
and afterwards produced forged commtilions from the ^o^j^m 
Great Mogul, appointing himgc^emorof all the Car- the MojpuI^. 
natic from the river Kriftnah to the fea. The better and afle& 
to carry on this deception, a meffenger pretended to *^^ ^*!^ ®^ 
come from Delhi, and was received with all the ponip *"-q"^*"*' 
of an ambaffador from the Great Mogul. Dupleix, 
mounted on an elephant, and preceded by mufic and 
dancing women, after the oriental faihion, received 
his commiffion from the hands of this impoftor ; after 
which he affeded the ftate of an eaftem prince, kept 
his durbar or court, appeared fitting crofs-legged on a 
fopha> and received prefents, as fovereign of the coun- 
try, from his own council as well as from the na- « 
tives. 

Thus the forces of the Englifh and French Eaft- 
India companies were engaged in a courfe of hoftili- 
tics at a time when no war exided between the two- 
nations ; and while they thus continued to make war^ 
upon each other under the title of auxiliaries to the 
contending parties, Gauzedy Khan took poffelfion of 
the dignity appointed him by the Mogul ; but had not 
been in poffeifion of it above 14 days when he was 
poifoned by his own fider. His fon Scab Abadin Khan« 
was appointed to fucceed him by the Mogul; but the- 
latter being unable to give him proper alHftance, Sala-' 
bat-zing remained without any rival, and made a pre-- 
fent to the French commander of all the Englifli pof— 
fefiions to the northward. 

Thus concluded the campaign of 175a. Next year* , 4r 
both parties received confiderable reinforcements ; the '^^'^'^o^cc. 
Englilh, by the arrival of Admiral Watfon with a"J°f" 'm ' 
fquadron of fhips of Wu'. , having on board a regiment-England 
commanded by Colonel Aldercroon ; and the French ^^^ F^snce^ 
by M. Gadeheu, commiffary and governor- general of 
all their fettlements, on whofe arrival M. Dupleix de- 
parted for Europe. The new governor made the mod* 
friendly propofals ; and defired a ceffation of arms un- 
til the difputes could be adjuded in Europe. Thefe- 
propofals being readily liflened to on the part of the; 
Englifh, deputies were fent to Pondicherry, and a pro- 
vifional treaty and truce were .concladcd, on con-p^Q^g^j^. 
dition that neither of the two companies fhould for treaty be- 
the future interfere in any of the differences that might t^ixt the. 
take place in the country. The other articles related ^)^° "*" 
to the places or fettlements that ftiould be retained or ci^ded.^'*'^ 
poffeffed by the refpedive companies, until freHi or- 
ders fhould arrive from the courts of London and \^er- 
failles; and till then it was iiipulated^ that nei- 
ther of the two nations (hould be allow'ed to procure 
any new grant or ceiBon, or to build forts in defence * 

of any new eftablifhment ; nor (hould they proceed tO' 
anyceifion, retroceffion, or evacuation, of what they 
then poffeffed ; but every thing fhould remain ou the r 
fame footing as formerly. 
The. treaty was publifhed on the iith of January 
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^751 } at the end pf whkh month ^mtral Watfoo re« wm very ftrooj^. 
turned with his fquadron from Bombay, aod M* Go* 
deheu rcturoed to France in the beginning of Febru* 
qry, leaving M. Leyrit hi« fuccefibr nt Pondicherry; 
M. Bufly* with the Soubahdar Salabat-ning, command* 
ed in the north ; aod M. de Sauflay wag left to com* 
ipand the troopa at Sinngbam* Matters, however, 
•did not long continue in a Hate of tranquillity. Early 
in the year it appeared that the French were enden* 
vouring to get poiTcfGon of all the prof inces of the 
Dcccan, M. Bufly demanded the fortrcfs of Golcondn 
from Salabat-9iiog ; and M* Leyrit encouraged tho 
phottfder or governor who rented Velu to take up 
nrma againft the nabob* He even fent 300 French 
and aa many fepoyt from Pondicberry to fupport thia 
•rebelt and oppofe the Engliih employed by the nabob 
to coUed hia revenues from the tributary pnncea. In 
this office they had been ennployed ever unce the cef- 
fation of hoflilities ; one half of the revenue being paid 
to the nabob, and the other to the company, which 
now involved them in a kind of military eapedition 
•Bip^tion ^"^® ^^* country of the Polygars, who had been pre- 
••rthe^En vioufly fummoned to fend agents to fettle accounts 

Sliih into with the nabob. Four of them obeyed the furamons; 
it country yn one Laebenflig refuted, and it was therefore refolved 
ofihc Foly- ^ gituck him. The country was very ftrong, being 
almoft entirely fortified by nature or art ; for it was 
furrounded by craggy hills detached from, one another, 
and covered with bufhcs fo as to be impaflable for 
any but the natives, who had thrown up works from 
hill to hill. Thefe works were indeed very rude, be- 
ing formed of large ftones laid upon one another with-. 
out any cement, and flanked at proper diAances by 
round earthen towers ; before the wall was a deep and 
luoad ditch, with a large hedge of bamboes in front, 
fo thick that it could not be penetrated but by the 
hatchet or by the 6re. This was forced, though not 
without fome Iofii{ after which another work of the 
fame kind, but ftronger, made its appearance \ but this 
being likewife forced, Lachenaig was obliged to fub* 
mit and pay his tribute. 

The Englifh array now marched to Madura, aftrong 
Indian town about. 60 miles foutii af Tnnchinopoli. On 
their approach it fubmitted without any oppolitioa, 
and the inhabitants fecmed pkafed with their change 
of government. Here a deputation was received from 
f<^^nienu ^ neighbouring polygar, defirlng an alliance, and as a 
^"^ pjroof of his fincerity making an olEcr of two fettle* 

meats on the fea-coaft of his country oppofite to the 
ifland of C«ylon, which would greatly facilitate their 
fature commerce with Tinivelly. Before this time 
they co^ld not have reached that citT but by a circui- 
tous march of 400 or 500 miles \ but from the new 
fettlements the diltance to Tinivelly was no giore than 
50 miles, and reinforcements or fupplies of any kind 
might be fent them firom Madras or Fort St David 
Xipioit« of i>> ^^"^ ^^ ^^^ ^^y*' '^^^ ^^^ being accepted, Co- 
Colon^ lonel Heron, tRe £ngU(h commander, marched to at* 
Heron* tack the governor of Madura, who. had ied to a place 
called CMgoody.: on the. approach of the Eagliih he 
fltd from this place alTo, leaving the greateft part of 
his troopf to defend the place. The road was £b rugged, 
that the carriages of the cannon broke down ; and as 
the troops were not fmnniihed with fcaling ladders, there- 
itemed to be little hope of gaining tht place, which 
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The colonel, however, determined V^ 
to make an aflault after the Indian manner, by bum- ''" v"^ 
ing down the gates with bundles of draw } and to en* 
courage his men in this new method af attack, he him* 
felf carried the firft torch, being followed by Moham* jj 
med Iflbuf^ who bore the fecood. The place was ta- Hu iiiipn« 
ken and plundered, not fparing even the temples} ^"^"jj^ 
which infpired the inhahitanu with the utmuft ^^^or«||[|^j^^ 
rcnce of the vigors on account of their contampt of (cmpin^ 
their religion. 

After this exfJoit the army letumed to Madura 1 
and a garribn being left in the place, they proceeded 
to Tinivelly, which fubmitted without oppofitton, and 
owned the jurifdidion of the nabob ; though (bme of 
the Polygars ftili evaded payment, and therefore hofti* 
Uttes were commenced againft them* .» 

The new expedition was marked by an aft of tk« Cruel inrf> 
mod difgraccful cruelty at a fort named Ndkc^takt^^^^ 
40 miles fouth of Tiaendly. It was fortified by a mud^^^^^ 
wall with round towers. The lUIault was made with 
great resolution, and the troops gained pofiTeffion of 
the parapet without being repidfed* On thia the gar* 
riibn called out for quarter, but it was harbaroiiOy re* 
fufed I a general maflacre of men, women, and chil- 
dren enfued, only fix perfons out of 400 being fuffer* 
ed to eicape with life. 

Ti now appeared that the revenues coUefted in thia 
expedition had not been fufficient to defray the tx* 
pences of the army ; and a report being fpread that 
Salabat-ziag was advancing into the Carnatic at the 
head of his army, along wfth M. Buify the French 
co^imander, to demand the Mogul's tribute, it waa 
thought proper to recal Colonel Heron to Trinchino* 
poll. Before this, he bad been prevailed 00 by the In* 
dian chief who accompanied him, to convey to turn 
f Mazuphe Cawn) an inveftiture of the countries o( 
Maduia and Tinevelly for an annual rent of id 7, 500^ 
ilerling. In his way he was likewife induoed by tba 
fame chief to make an attempt on a ftrong fort named 
NellyUuigaviUe^ fituated about 50 miles weft of Tine- 
velly, and belonging to a reftadory Polygar. Thia 
attempt, however, proving unfuccefsful for waal of 
battering cannon, the colonel returned with Mauiphe 
Cawn to Trinchinopoli, where be arrived on the aad 
of May 1755. ^^ 

The laft expedition of this commander waa againft Uaforto- 
a mud fort named Folfynatam^ fituated near the €t- oat« ^^ 
trance of the woods belonging to the CoHeriea. Thefe ^j^;jj^ 
people were highly incenfed at the plundering of Coi\*'. ^^^^a 
^ocdy, and particularly at the lofs of their (acred Heroo. 
images which the rapacious conquerojrs had carried ofL 
In confequence of this they had already ilaughtered a 
party of fepoys whom the commanding officer at Ma* 
dura had fent out to colled cattle. In their march dia 
£ngliih army had to go through the pafs of Natam* 
one of the moft dangerous in the peninfuUb It begins 
about 20 miles north of Trinchinopoli, and continues 
for fix miles through a wood impaflable to Europeans* 
The road which lay through it was barely fufficient to 
admit a iingle carriage at a time, at the lame time that 
a bank running along eack fide rendered it impoffible 
to widen it« In moft places the wood was quite coa* 
tiguous to the road ; and even where part of it had 
been felled, the eye could not penetrate above ao 
yards.— A detachment of Europeans, pioneers, and 
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fepoySf were feiit to fcour the woods before the main 
body veutared to pais through fuch a dangerous defile. 
The former met with oo oppofition, nor did any ene- 
my appear againft the latter for a long time. At laft 
the march was flopped by one of the heaviefl tmnbrila 
flicking in a (lough, out of which the oxen were not 
able to draw it. The officers of artillery fiiffcred the 
troops marching before to proceed ; and the officer 
who commanded in the rear of the battalion, not fuf- 
pe^ling what had happened, continued his march,' 
while molt of the fepoys who marched behind the rear 
divifion of the artillery were like wife fuffered to pafs 
the caniage in the (lough, which cfaoaked up the road, 
and prevented the other tumbrils from moving forward, 
as well as three field pieces that formed the rear dtvi- 
^iion of artillery, and the whole line of baggage that 
followed. In ihis divided and defencelefs flate the rear 
divilioo of the bagv^age was attacked by the Indians ; 
and the whole would certainly have been deflroyed, had 
It not been frr the courage and activity of Capt. Smith, 
who here commanded 40 Caffrcsand 200 fepoys, with 
one fix -pounder. Confiderable damage, however, was 
done, and the Indians recovered their gods ; which 
^rtainly were not worth the carrying off, being only 
made of brafs, and of a diminutive fize. - Colonel He- 
ron was tned by a court-martial for mifcondnd in this 
expedition ; and being found guilty, was declared in- 
capable of ferving the comp- ny any longer : foon tfter 
whicli he returned to Europe, and died in HoQand 

In the mean time Nanderauzc, an Indian prince, 
formed a fcheme to. get pofTcffion of Tnnchinopoli ; 
and in order to compafs his end with greater facility, 
communicated his defign to M* dt Sauffay the com- 
mander of the French troops. But this gentleraan ha- 
ving communicated intelligence to the Engtifh comman* 
der, the enlerprize mifcarried, and no difFerence be* 
twixt thefe two rival nations as yet took place. It 
does not however appear that the Englifh were in the 
lead more folicitous to avoid hollilitiea than the French;, 
for as foon as the company were informed of the ac" 
quifitions made by M. Buffy in the Deccan, it was de- 
termined to encourage the Mahrattas to attack Sala'^ 
bat- zing, in order in oblige him to difmifs the French 
auxiliaries from his fcrvice. — In order to fucceed in this 
cnterprife, it was ncceffary to have a commander well 
experienced in the political fy ft ems of the country, as 
well as in military affairs ; and for this purpofe Mr 
Clive, now governor of Fort St David'fc, and invef(ed 
with a lieutenant-colonel's commifiion in. the king's 
troops, offered his fervicc. Three companies of the 
king^s artillery, confifting of loo men each, and 300 
recruits, were fent from England on this expedition,, 
who arrived at Bombay on the ^yth^ of November;, 
when on a fudden the prelidency of Mad-'as took it 
into confideration that thin expedition could not he 
profecuted without infringing the convention made 
with the French commander. "This (fays Mt Grofe) 
was a&ing with too much caution ; for every thinff 
relating to Salabat-zing and the French troops in his 
fcrvice fccmed to have been ftudioufly avoided. The 
court of direAors had explained their whole plan to the 
prefidency of Madras ; but the fhip which had the let 
ters on board was unfortunately wrecktd on a rock 
about 800 miles eaft of the Cape of Good Hope." 
The whole expedition was therefore laid afide, and the 
jgrcGdency of Madras diiedcd.ali their foicc for the 
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prefent ag^ainft Tulagee AngriA, who ha^ long beeli ^ 
a formidable enemy to the Englifh eoidmeroc in tboTe ^ 
parts. it 

The dominions of this ^rttc confifted of fevend Account oft 
tflands near Bombay, and an extent of land oq ^^*^ ^rul la ca^ 
continent about 180 miles in length and from $0 to^|^^ 
60 in breadth. He pofTeffed alfo fcveral forts thai had 
been taken from the Europeans by his anceftors ; the 
trade of piracy having, it feemi, been hereditary in the 
family, and indeed followed by moft of the inhabitantt 
of this coafl. This was the more dangerous for tradings 
veffels, as the land breezes do not here extend more 
than 40 miles out at fea, fo that the fhrps are obliged' 
to keep within rijjrht of land ; and there was not a 
creek, harbour, bay, or mouth of a river along the- 
w^nlc coaft of his dominions, where Angria had not 
ereded fortifications, both as^fbitionsof difcovery, and 
places of refiige to his vefTcls. His fleet con fi (led of 
two kinds of veffels peculiar to this country, named 
grah and ghlUvat.^, The former have generally two p^r^^tf^. 
maftn, though fome have three ; the latter being about of hi« 
J 00 tons burthen, and the former 150. They are fleet, 
built to draw little water, being very broad in propor- 
tion to their length ; but narrowing from the middle 
to the end. where, inflead of bows, they have a prow 
projefting like a Mediterranean galley, and covered 
with a ftrong deck level with the main deck of the 
veffel, from wh ch it is feparated by a bulk- head that 
terminates the fore caflle. As this conilru6lion fub* 
jcfts the cjrab to pitch violently when failing againfl 
a head fea, the deck of the prow is not inclofed with 
fides a« the reft of the veffel, but remains bare, that 
the water which comes upon it may pafs off without 
interruption. Two pieces of cannon are mounted on 
the main deck under the forecaRle, carrying balls of 
nine or twelve pounds, which point forwards through - 
port-holts cut in the bulk- head, and ^t over the prow j . 
thofe of the t>road-fide are from fix to nine pounders. 
Tlie galUvatt are hrge row-boats built like the gn!bp . 
bpt fmaller ; the largefl fcarce exceeding 70 tons bur^, 
den. They have two mafts, the mizen flightly made«. 
and the main-maft bearing onelarge and triangular fail* 
In general they arc covered with a fpar-deck made of 
fplft bamboes, and carry only paterreroes fixed on fwt- 
vels in the gunnel of the veffel ; but thofe of a larger 
fixe have a fixed' deck, on which they nrtount fix or 
eight pieces of cannon from two to four pounders. ^ 
They have 40 or >o flout oars, by which they may- 
be moved at the rate of four miles an hour. 

Angria had commonly a fleet of eight or ten grabs^ ► 
with 40 or 50 gallivats ; wliich flipped their cables ' 
and put out to fea as foon as any veffel had the misfor- 
tune to come within fight of the port or bay where 
they lay. If the wind blew with any flrength, their 
conftrudlion enabled theok. to fail ^^ fwi fitly : but if 
it was calm, the gallivats rowed, and towed the grabs. 
As foon as they came within gunfhbt of the enemy, _. .^^ 
they affcmbled aftem, and the grabs began the attack, ng/of"^' 
firing at firft only at the mafts, and choofmgr the mofli .king 
advantageous pfofitfons for this purpofe. If the veffel fhipfr 
happen.-d to be difmaft^d, they then drew nearer, and 
battel ed her on all fides till fhe ftracl?; but if the de- 
fence was obHinate, they fent a numb^r i»f galHvats • 
with two or throe hundred folditrsin each, whoboard«- 
cdfr<»m all quarters fword in hand. ' 

This piratical ilau had for more than $0 years been* 
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formidftbk to all the nations in Europe ; the Englifli 
> £afl India company had kept up a naval force for the 

Unfnccefs- proteftion of their trade at the rate of more than 
Ful «- 50»oooL annually, and after all found it fcarcely ade- 
temptt to quate to the purpofe. An unfuccefsful attempt had 
been made in 17171 by the prcTidency of Bombay^ a- 
gainft the forts Gerlah and Kennary, the principal 
llrong holds of A ngria.— Another was made in 17221 
under Admiral Matthews, againft a fort named Coila- 
bley, about 15 leagues fouth of Bombay : but this 
•alfo mifcarried through the cowardice and treachery 
of the Portuguefe, who pretended to aifift the Englilh. 
In 1735 ^^^^ Geriah was unfuccefsfully attacked by a 
Dutch armament of fcven (hips, two bomb- ketches, 
and a numerous body of land forces ; while all this 
time the piracies of Angria went on fuccefsfully, and 
not only trading veiTels, but even men of war belong- 
ing to different nations, were captured by him, parti* 
<:ularly in the month of February 1754. when three 
Dutch fhips of 50, 36, and 18 guns, were burnt or 
taken by the piratical fleet. 

This laft fnccefs encouraged Angria fo much, that 
be began to build veiTels of a large (ize, boafting that 
he (hould be roafter of the Indian feas^i The Mahrat- 
tas having implored the affiftance of the EngUih againft 
this common enemy,* Commodore William James was 
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commodore ^^^^ from Bombay on the 22d of March 1755, with 
againft his the Protestor of 44, the Swallow of 16 guns, and two 
<^ti. borob4Letche8 ; but with inftraAions not to hazard the 

fleet by attacking any of the pirate's forts, only to 
blockade the harbours, while the MahratU army carried 
on their operations by land. He had fcarcc begun his 
voyage when he fell in with a confidetable fleet of the 
pirates, which he would certainly have taken, had 
it not been for the timidity and dilatory behaviour ©f 
his allies, who could not by any means be induced to 
follow him. They had, however, invcfted three of 
the forts, but after a very ftrangc manner ; for they 
durft not approach nearer than two miles, and even 
there entrenched themfelves .up tQ the chin, to be fc- 
cure againft the fire of the fort, which they returned 
only with one four pounder. The commodore, pro- 
voked at this pufiUanimoui behaviour, determined, for 
the honour of the Britifli arms, to exceed the orders 
he had got. Running within 100 yards of a fort 
-named Severndroog, he in a few hours ruined the 
walls, and fet it on fire ; a powder magazine alfp blow- 
ing up, the people, to the number of about 1000, a- 
bandoning the place, and embarking on board of eight 
large boats, attempted to make their efcape to cinother 
fort named Gpa, but were all intercepted and made 
prifoners by the Englifli. The whole force of the at- 
tack being then turned upon Goa, a white flag was 
foon hung out as a fignal to furrender. The governor, 
however, did not think proper to wait the event of a 
capitulation, but without delay paflcd over to Severn- 
droog, where he hoped to be able to maintain his 
ground notwithftanding the ruinous date of the forti- 
•cations. The fire was now renewed againft this for- 
trefs; and the feamen having cut a paflage through one 
of the gates with their axes, the garrifon foon fur ren- 
dered! at the fame time that two other forts befieged 
By the Mahrattas hung out flags of truce and capitu- 
lated : and thus were four of Angria's forts, for fo 
many years deemed impregnabkf fubdusd lA one day. 
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Thefe fuccefle9were followed by the furrender of Baih Indit 
coote, a ftron^ fortified ifland now called Fort VtOoria^ ' w. •^ 
and which the Englifli retained in poflfelfirin *, but thcj^^^ 
other forts were delivered up to the Mahrattas. On Bnally fi^ 
the arrival of Admiral Watfon in the beginning of No-dued by 
vember 1 755, it was determined to root out the pirate Adiriral 
at once, by attacking Geriali the capital of his domi-^^*'^ 
nions ; but it was fo long fince any Engliflimen had 
feen this place, and the reports of its ftrength had been 
fo much exaggerated, that is was thought proper to 
reconnoitre it before any attack was made. This was 
done by Commodore James; who havirg reported that 
the fort, though ftrong, was far from being inacceflible 
or impregnable, it was refolved to profecute the en- 
terprize with the utmoft expedition and vigour. It 
was therefore attacked by fuch a formidaUe fleet, that 
Angria, lofing courage at their approach, .fled to thr 
Mahrattas, leaving Genah to be defended by his bro- 
ther. The fort, however, was foon obliged to furren- 
der, with no more lofs on the part of the Englifli thao 
1 9 men killed and wounded : but it was afterwards ac- 
knowledged, that this fuccefs was owing pnncipally 
to the terror of the garrifon occafioncd by fuch a vio- 
lent cannonade '; for their fortifications appeared to 
have been proof againft the utmoft efforts of an ene- 
my. All the ramparts of this fort were either cut out 
of the folid rock, or built of ftonea at leaft ten fi^et 
long laid edgeways. 

In this fortrefs were found 200 pieces of brafs can- 
non, with {xjL brafs mortars, and a great quantity df 
ammunition and military ftores, beiides money and 
effeds to the value of i25,oooL Angria's fleet was 
entirely deftcoyed, one of the (I'ips having been fet 
on fire by a fliell from the Englifli fleet, and the flames 
having fpread from thence to sdl the reft. About 2000 
people were made prifontrs ; among whom were the 
wife, children, mother, brother, and admiral of the pi- 
rale : but they were treated with the grcateft clemency ; 
and his family, at their own requeft, continued under 
the proteAion of the Englifli at Geriah, All the 
other iorts belonging to Angria foon fubmttted ; fo 
that his power on the coaft of Malabar was entirely 
annihilated. ^4 

While the affairs of the Englifli went on thus fuc- ^- ^ff 
cefbfully, M. Buffy had been conftantly employed near ^^^^^^^ 
the perfon of Salabat-zing, whom he had ftrved in much ^„^^ 
the fame manner that the Englifli had Mahomed Ali 
Cawn. As he made ufe of his influence with that 
prince, however^ to enlarge the poflcffions of the 
French, and was continually making exorbitant de- 
mands upon him, the prime minifter of Salabat-zing at 
length reprefented to him the danger and fliame of al- 
lowing a fmall body of foreigners thus to give law to 
a great prince ; and having formed a powerful combi- 
nation againft the French, at laft obtained an order 
for their difmiflion. M. BufTy took his leave without 
any marks of difguft, having under his command 
about 600 Europeans, with' 5000 fepoys, and a fine 
train of artillery. His enemies, however, had no mind 
to allow him to depart in fafety ; and therefore f^^nt 
orders to all the Poly gars to oppofe their p.tffage, 
fending 6000 Mahrattas after them to harafs them oU 
their march. 

Notwithftanding this oppofition^ M. BufTy reached 
Hydrabad with very little lofs. Here he took pof- 
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feffion of a ifarden formerly belonging to the ktngv of 
Golconda, where he refolved to keep hi9 pod until 
fttocours {hould arriye from Pondicherry and MafuH- 
patam. Here Salabat-zing propofed to attack him ; 
and the better to attain his purpofe, applied to the 
£ngli(h presidency at Madras for a body of troops to 
affitt him in this fervice.- Nothing could be more 
agreeable to thofe who had the power at that place 
than fuch an invitation ; and a detachment of 4cx> Eu- 
ropeans and 1500 fepoys was on the point of being 
ordered to the affiftance of Salabat-zing, when ezprefles 
from Bengral informed them of the greateft danger 
that had ever threatened the Britifh fettlements in In- 
doftan. 

This danger arofe from the difpleafure of Siirajah 
Dowla the new nabob of Beng^al. His grandfather 
Aliverdy Khan having died in April or May 17569 
Surajah fucceeded to the nabobfhip of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Oriza. He was congratulated on his accef- 
iion by Mr Drake the Englifh prefident at Calcutta, 
who requetled his favour and prote6iion in behalf of 
his countrymen. This was readily promifed, even to 
a greater degree than what had been (hown by his 
grandfather ; but in a ftiort time his refentment was 
incurred by the imprifonment, as it is faid, of Omi- 
chundy an eminent Gentoo merchant, who had lived 
feveral years under the prote^ion of the Englifh go- 
vernment at Calcutta. Of this, however, Surajah 
Dowla did not direfkly complain ; but founded his 
pretence of war upon the condu6i of the Englifh in 
repairing the fortifications of Calcutta ; which indeed 
was abfolutely neceifary on account of the great like- 
lihood of a war with the French. On this account, 
however, the nabob fignified his difpleafure, and 
threatened an attack if the works were not inftantly 
demoliihed. With this requifition the prefident and 
council pretended to comply ; but neverthelefs went 
on with their works, applying firft to the French and 
then to the Dutch for affiftance ; but as neither of 
thefe nations thought proper to interfere, the Englifh 
were obliged to fland alone in the quarreL 

Surajah Dowla took the field on the 30th of May 
1 756, with an army of 40,000 foot, 30,000 horfe, 
and 400 elephants ; and on the 2d of June detached 
aOitOOO men to inveft the Englifh fort at Caffumbazar, 
a large town fituated on an ifland formed by the 
weilern branch of the Ganges. The fort was regular- 
ly built, with 60 cannon, and defended by 300 men, 
l)ut principally fepoys. The nabob pretending a dt- 
fire to treat, ' Mr Watts the chief of the faAory was 
perfuaded to put himfelf in his power ; which he had 
no fooner done, than he was made a clofe prifoner, 
along with Mr Batfon a furgeon who accompanied 
him. The two prifonets were treated with great in- 
dignity, and threatened with death ; but two of the 
council who had been fent for by the tyrant's com- 
mand were fent back again, with orders to perfuade 
the people of the faftory to furrcnder it at difcrction. 
This propolal met with great oppofition in the coun- 
cil ; but was at lad complied with, though very little 
to the advantage' of the prifoners ; for they were not 
only deprived of every thing they poflcfFed, but flrip- 
ped almod naked, and fent to Huquely, where they 
were clofely confined. 

The nabob, encouraged by this fuccefs, marched 
Vol. IX.. Part L 
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direfUy to Calcutta, which he invefled on the T^th* la'lit' 
Though he now threatened to drive the Englifh en- 
tirely out of his dominions, yet he propofed an accom- 
modation with Mr Drake, provided he would pay him 
his duty upon the trade for 15 years, defray the ex- 
pences of his army, and deliver up the Indian mcr- 6g 
chants who were in the fort. This being refufed, a Calcutta 
fiegc commenced, and the place was taken in three **^*^"»*"^ 
days through the treachery of the Dutch guarA • of^prlfon- 
who had the charge of a gate. The nabob promifederAfuffb- 
on the word of a foldier, that no harm fhould be done cated. 
the Englifh ; neverthelefs they were fhut up in a pri- * ^^ ^*^ 
fon fo ftrait, that out of 146 all perifhed in a fingle'"^' 
night for want of air but 22. It was not, however, 
fuppofed that any maifacpe at this time was intended ; 
and it is probable that he only gave orders to confine 
the prifoners clofely for the night, without taking into 
confideration whether the place they were confined in 
was large or fmall. 

The news of this difafter put an end to the expedi- 
tion proje£^ed againfl M. BufTy ; and Colonel Clive ^ 
was inftantly difpatched to Bengal with 400 Euro- £rpedition 
peans and 1 000 fepoys, on board of the fleet com- of admiral 
manded by Admiral Watfon. They did not arrive ^^^f^n 
tilUhe I5ih of December, at a village called Fiiitay{iia^^^f^^ 
ated on a branch of the Ganges, where the inhabitanu af^ftthe 
of Calcutta had taken refuge after their misfortune, nabob. 
Their firfl operations were againft the forts BuA>udgta» 
Tanna, Fort- William, and Cdcutta now in the hands of 
the enemy. All thefe were reduced almoft as foon as 
they could approach them. An expedition was then 
propofed againd Huegley, a large town about 60 
milts above Calcutta, and the place of rendezvous for 
all nations who traded to Bengal ; its warehoufes and 
(hops being always filled with the richefl merchandife 
of the country. This was like wife eafily reduced 9 and 
the city was deftroyed, with the granaries and ftore- 
houfes of fait feated on each fide the river; which proved 
very detrimental to the nabob, as depriving him of 
the means of fubfidence for his army. 

Surajah Dowla, enraged at this fuccefs of tho 
Englifh, now feemed determined to crufh them at once 
by a general engagement. From this, however, he 
was intimidated by a fuccefsful attack on 'his camp, 
which foon induced him to conclude a treaty. This *q 
took pbce on the 9th of February 1757, on the fol- Treaty con- 
lowing conditions, i. That the privileges and im-<=\"dedwitli 
munities granted to the Englifh by the king (Mogul) ***"' 
fhould not be difputed. 2. That all goods with Englifh 
orders fhould pafs, by land or water, free of any tax, 
fee, or impofition. 3. All the Company's fadlories which 
had been feized by the nabob fhould be reflored ; and 
the goods, money, and effedks which had been plun- 
dered, fhould be accounted for. 4. That the Englifh 
fhould have permiifion to fortify Calcutta as they 
thought proper. 5. They fhould alfo have liberty to 
coin their own imports of bullion and gold. m^ 

As certain intelligence waw now received of a war be- War with 
tween France and England, the firfl objeft that na- *^« French, 
turally occurred, after the conclufion of this treaty, 
was the reduction of the French power in the ealt ; 
in confequence of which it was reprefented to Admiral 
Watfon, by a committee of the council of Bengal, that 
this was the only opportunity he perhaps might ever 
have of ading offeniively againft them. An attack 
B b would 
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India, would Acrcforc itnmcdiatcly !>*▼€ been made on 
"^ T Chandernagore, had not a deputation arrived from that 
place, requefling a neutrality in this part of the world 
until matters (hould be finally decided in Europe. 
The negociation, however, was broken off on a fug- 
geftion that the government of Chandemagore, being 
fubordinate to thai of Pondicherry, could not render 
any tranfaAion of thia kind valid. It remained thcre- 
y^ fore only to obtain the confcnt of the nabob to make 
Tbe nabob an attack upon this place : but this feemed not likely 
ccmp^a^ni ^^ begot; for in ten days after iheconclufioii of the 
ofthc Eng- ^^^^^y^ he fent a letter to the admiral, complaining of 
his intention. " It appears (fays he) that you have a 
defign to befiege the French fadory near Houghley, 
and to commence hoftilities agalnft that nation. This 
18 contrary to all rule and cuftom, that you fhould 
bring your animofities and diffcirenccs into my country ; 
for it has never been known, fince the days of Timur, 
that the Europeans made war upon one another in the 
king's dominions. If you are determintd to befiegc 
the French faftoriej, I (hall be neceffitatcd, in honour 
and duty to my king, to affift them with my troops. 
You are certainly bound to abide by your part of the 
treaty ftri6lly, and never to attempt or be the occaiion 
of any troubles or difturbances in future within the 
provinces under my jurifdi6iion, &c." To this Ad- 
miral Watfon replied, that " he was ready to dcfift 
from his intended enterprize if the French would a- 
p-ec to a folid treaty of neutrality ; or if the nabob, as 
foubahdar (viceroy) of Bengal, would, under his hand, 
guarantee this treaty, and promife to J)rote<^ the En- 
gliih from any attempts made by the French againft 
their fettlements in his abfence." This letter did not 
prove fatisfaftory ; the nabob having been informed 
by the French agent, that the Englifh defii^ned to 
tum their arms againft him as foon as they had made 
themfelves matters of Chandemagore. This was ttre- 
nnoufly denied by the admiral ; and a number of let- 
ters pafTed between him and the nabob, in one of 
which the latter made ufe of the following expreffionsi 
which were fuppofed to imply a tacit con lent that 
Chandemagore fhould be attacked. " My forbidding 
war on my borders was becaufe the French were my 
tenants, and upon this affair deiired my protedion : 
on this I wrote to you to make peace, and no inten- 
tion had I of favouring or affitting them. You have 
underftanding and generofity : if your enemy with an 
upright heart claims your protection, you will give 
him his life ; but then you mutt be well Satisfied of the 
innocence of his intentions; if not, then whatfoever 
you think right, that do." 
75 Having thus, as was fuppofed, obtained the con- 

BaeorlTa- ^^^^ °^ ^^^ nabob, an attack was made on Chanderna- 
Jtcn by the gore, which was foon reduced to the nectflity of capi- 
Jtnglilh. tulating ; though the French made a gallant defence, 
and, as Mr Ives informs us, ** ftood to their guns as 
long as they had any to fire." A meffenger was dif- 
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his dominioni. This was denied on the part of the 
admiral ; who in his turn accufed the nabob of breach ^ 
of promife, and negled in fulfilling his engagements. 
The laft letter fent by Admiral Watfon to the nabob». 
of date 19th April 1757, concludes fn this manner* 
•* Let me again repeat to you, that I have no other 
views than that of peace. The gathering together of 
riches is what I defpife ; and I call on God, who fees 
and knows the fpring of all our a6tions, and to whom 
you and I mull one day anfwer, to witnefs to the 
truth of what I now write : therefore, if you would have 
me believe that you wifh for, peace as much as I do, 
no longer let it be the fubjed of our correfpondence for 
me to -a(k the fulfilment of our treaty, and you to 
promife and not perform it; but immediately fulfil all 
your engagements : thus let peace flourifh and fpread 
throughout all your country, and make your people 
happy in the re eftablifliment of their trade, which 
has fiiffered by a ruinous and d«:llru£live war." From 
this time both parties made preparations for war. The 
nabob returned no anfwer till the 1 3ih of June, when 
he fent the following declaration of war. ** According 
to my promifes, and the agreement made between us, 
I have duly rendered every thing to Mr Watts, ex- 
cept a very fmall remainder : Notwithftanding this, Mr 
Watts, and the reft of the council of the fadlory at 
Cafiembuzar, under the pretence of going to take the 
air in their gardens, fled away in the night. This is 
an evident mark of deceit, and of an intention to break 
the treaty. I am convinced it could not have hap- 
pened without your knowledge, nor without your ad- 
vice. I all along expe6led fomething of this kind, and 
for that reafon I would not recal my forces from 
Plaffey, expeAing fome treachery, 1 praife God, 
that the breach of the treaty has not been on my 
part," &c. 

Nothing lefs was now refolved on in the Englifh Thedepo- 
council at Calcutta than the depofition of the nabob ; *^''®" ?^. 
which at this time appeared practicable, by fupporting f^J^j^i 
the pretenfions of Meer Jaffier Ali Cawn, who had qd, 
with other noblemen entered into a confpiracy againft 
him. Meer Jaffier had married the fitter of Alivcrdy 
Cawn, the prcdeceffor of Surajah Dowla; and was now 
fupported in his pretenfions by the general of the 
horfe, and by Jugget Seet the nabob's bankei^, who 
was reckoned the richeft merchant in all India. By 
thefe three leading men the defign was communicated 
to Mr Watts the EngHfh refident at the nabob'a court, 
and by him to Colonel Clive and the fecret committee 
at Calcutta. The management of the affair being left 
to Mr Watts and Mr Clive, it was thought proper to 
communicate the fecret to Omichund, through whom 
the neceffary correfpondence might becarrritd on with 
Meer Jaffier. This agent proved fo avaricious, that Avarici- 
it was refolved to ferve him in his own way ; and by oiu and 
a piece of treachery to him alfo, to gain their point treacherous 

with both parties. Two treaties were therefore writ- hchaTicwr 
■ of Omi- 
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patched with the news to Surajah Dowla three days ten out ; in one of which it was promifed to comply ^1^^^^ ^^ 



after the place had furrendcred, intimating alfo that 
the French had been purfued fome way up the country. 
This intelligence, however, feemed to be by no means 
agreeable, as he could fcarce be induced to return an 
anfwer. At latt he pretended difpleafure on account 
of the defign of the Englifh to infringe the treaties, 
«Qd complained that they had ravaged fome parts of 



with Omichund' s demand, but in the other his name che £Dg- 
waB not even mentioned; and both thefe treaties were liib. 
figned by all the principal per fons^ concerned, Admiral 
Watfon alone excepted, whom no pohtical n>otiv^s 
could influenoe to fign an agreement which he did not 
mean to keep. Thefe treaties, the fame in every re- 
^e^ excepting as to OmichuadU affiur, were to the 
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following; puqK>fe : i. All the effect and 
' belonging to the province of Bengal, Bahar, and O- 
rixa, (hall remam in poiTeflioa of the EnglfOi, nor 



f eated and 
put to 

death. 



eluded withihould aoy more Freiich ever be allowed to fettle in 
Meer Jaf- thefe provinces. 2. In confideration of the lofTee fu- 
^« ftained by the Englifh company by the capture and 

plunder of Calcutta, he agreed to pay one crore of 
rupees, or L. 1,250,000 "ftcrling. 3. For theeifeds 
plundered from the Englifh at Calcutta, he engaged 
to pay 50 lack of rupees, or L. 625,000. 4. For the 
cffe^ka plundered from the Gentoos, Moors, and other 
inhabitants of Calcutta, 20 lack, or L. 250,000. 
7* For the effcAs plundered from the American mer- 
chants, inhabitants of Calcutta, fevea lack. orLi.87,500. 
8. The diftribntion of all thefe fums to be left to Ad- 
miral Watfon, Colonel Clive, Roger Drake, William 
Watts, James Kilpa trick, and Richard Becher, Efquires, 
to be difpofed of by them to whom they think pro- 

77 per- \ , 

Surajah All things being now in readinefs. Colonel Clive be- 

DowU dc- gan his march againfl Surajah Dowla on the 1 3th of 
June, the very day on which Surajah Dowla fent off 
his laft letter for Admiral Watfon. Before any ad of 
hoftility was committed, however. Colonel Clive wrote 
the nabob a letter, upbraiding him with his condud, 
and telling him at laft, that ** the rains being fo near, 
and it requiring many days to receive an anfwer, he 
had found it neceffary to wait upon him immediately.'' 
This was followed by the decifive adion at Plafley ; in 
which the treachery of Meer Jaffier, who commanded 
part of the nabob's troops, and flood neuter during the 
engagement, undoubtedly rendered the vidory more 
eafily acquired than it would otherwife have been. 
The unfortunate nabob fled to hit capital with a few 
that continued faithful to him. He reached the 
city in a few hours ; but not thinking himfelf fafe 
there, left it the following evening, difguifed like 
a Faquir, with only two attendants. By thefe he 
appears to have been abandoned and even robbed ; for 
on the 3d of July he was found wandering forfaken 
and almoil naked on the road to Patna. Next day he 
was brought bagk to Muxadabad; and a few hours af- 
ter privately beheaded by Meer Jaflier's eldefl fon, to 
whofe care he had been committed. The ufurper took 
pofrtiTion of the capital in triumph ; and on the 29th 
of June Colonel Clive went to the palace, and in pre- 
fcnce of the rajahs and grandees of the court folcmn- 
ly handed him to the mufnud or carpet and throne 
of date, where he was unanimoufly faluted foubahdar 
or nabob, and received the fubmiflion of all prefent. 
While thefe tranfa6tions were going forward with 
, . the nabob, the ntmoft efforts were ufed to expel the 
in queft"of French entirely from Bengal. By the articles of ca- 
Mr Law. pitulation at Chandernagore, the whole of that garri- 
ibn were to continue prifoners of war ; bat about the 
time of figning the treaty, Mr Law with a fmall body 
of troops made his efcape out of CafTembuzar, and 
bent his iwarch towards Patna. There he had been 
protected by the late nabob ; -and on the commence- 
ment of ffefh hoftilities, had colledled about 2CO 
French, jhe only remains of that nation in Bengal, to 
make an attempt to fuccour him. With thefe he was 
within two hours march of Surajah Dowla's camp 
when the battle of Plaffey was fought : on hearing the 
news of which he flopped ) but afterwards being in* 
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fadories formed of the nabob's efcape, he marched agaia to India, 
his ailiilaoce, and was within a few hours of joinjng 7 ^ . ' ' 
him when he was taken. Three days after he was 
purfued by M^ijor Eyre Coote at the head of 22^ 
Europeans, three companies of Sepoys, 50 Lafcars or 
Indian failors, and < o Marmutty men or pioneers to 
clear the roads, together with two pieces of cannon, 
fix pounderfi. On this expedition the major exerted 
his utmofl diligence to overtake his antagonid, and 
fpent a very conliderable fpace of time in the puifuit ; 
for though he fet out on the 6th of July, he did not 
return to Mux;adabad till the i ft of September. Mr 
Law, however, had the good fortune to efcape ; but 
though the major did not fucceed in. what was propo- 
sed as the principal end of his expedition, he was ne- 
verthclefs, fays Mr Ives, of confiderable fervice to the 
company and to his country in general. He had 
obliged Ramnarain, the moil powerful rajah in the 
country, to fwear allegiance to Meer Jafiier ; he laid 
open the interior flate of the northern provinces ; and, 
in conjun6lion with Mr Johnftone, gave the company 
fome infight into the faltpetre bufinefs, from which 
fuch advantages have fince been derived to the public. 80 

Before the return of Major Coote, Admiral Pocock ^'*^.^ °^ 
had fucceeded to the command of the fleet, in confe-^^^^, 
qutrnce of the deceafe of Admiral Watfon, who died on 
the 1 6th of Auguft. The joy of the Britifh was con- 
fiderably damped by the lofs of this gentleman, who 
had gained a great and deferved reputation both in the 
military line and every other. News were alfo re- 
ceived, that the French had been very fuccefsful on 
the coaft of Coromandel. Salabat-zing, as has already 
been obferved, had applied to the Englifh for af&ft. 
anceagainft the French; but as they were prevented 
from performing thtir agreement by the dii after at 
Calcutta, he found himfelf under a neccfiity of accom- 
modating the differences with his former friends, and 
to admit them again into his fervice. M. BufFy was 
now reinforced by the troops under M. Law ; who 
had coUeded as . many Europeans .in his journey as 
made up 500 with thofc he had at firft. With thefe .,ucclf» of 
he undertook to reduce the Englifh fa<^ories of Inge- the Pre!ich 
ram, Bandermalanka, and Vizagapatnam. As none of<»n the Co- 
the two former places were in any ftate of defence, the ''^^"'^•^dcl 
greateft part of the company's cffeds were put on*^^*^' 
fhipboard on the firft alarm ; but as Vizagapatnam 
was garrifoned by 140 Europeans and 420 Sepoys, it 
was fuppofed that it would make fome defence. If 
any was made, however, it appears to have been very 
trifling ; and by the conquett of this tlie French be- 
came mafters of all the coafts from Gaiijam to MafTuli* 
patnam. In the fouthern provinces the like bad fuc- 
cefs attended the Britifh caufe. The rebel Poly gars 
having united their forces againft Mazuphe Cawn, 
obtained a complete vi6lory over him ; after which 
the Englifh fepoys, being prevailed upon to quit Ma- 
dura, the conqueror feized upon that city for him- 
felf. 

In the beginning of 1758, the French made an at- 
tempt on Trinchinopoli. The command was given 
to M. d'Autreuil, who invefted the place with 900 
men in battalion, with 4000 fepoys, 100 huffars, and 
a great body of Indian horfe. Trinchinopoli was then 
in no condition to withftand fuch a formidable power, 
as moft of the ganifoo had gone to beficge Midura 
B b 2 under 
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under Captain GaiUaud ; but this comtnaoder having 
received intelligence of the danger, marched back with 
all his forces, and entered the town by a difficult road 
which the enemy had. negle^ed to guard; and the 
French general, difconcerted by this fuccefsful raa- 
iiceuvre, drew off hie forces, and returned to Pundi- 
cherry. 

This fortunate tranra6lion was fucceeded by the 
fiegc of Madura in which the Engliih were fo vigo- 
oufly repulfed, that Captain Caillaud was obliged to 
turn the fiege into a blockade in order to reduce the 
place by famine. But before any progrefs could be 
made in this way, Mazuphe Cawn was prevailed upon 
to give it up for the fum of 1 70,000 rupees. A large 
garrifon of fepoys was again put into the place, and 
Captain Caillaud returned to Trinchinopoli. 

An un fuccefsful attempt was now made by Colonel 
Ford on Nellore, a large town furroundcd by a thick 
mud-wall, with a dry ditch on all (ides but one, where 
there is the bed of a river always dry but in the rainy 
feafon. The enterprifc is faid to have proved unfuc- 
cefbful through the unheard-of cowardice of a body of 
fepoys, who having fticltered themfclvcs in a ditch, ab- 
folutely refufcd to ftir a ftep farther, and rather chofe 
to allow the reft of the army to march over them to 
the affdult, than to expoft themfelves to danger. Se- 
veral other enterprifes of no great moment were un- 
dertaken ; but the event was on the whole unfavourable 
to the Engliih, whofe force by the end of the cam- 
paign was reduced to 1718 men, while that of the 
French amounted to 3400 Europeans, of whom looo 
were fent to Pondicherry. 

Both parties now received confiderablc reinforce- 
ments from Europe ; Admiral Pocock being joined 
on the 24th of March by Commodore Stevens with a 
fquadron of five men of war, and the French by nine 
men of war and two frigates, having on board General 
Lally with a large body of troops. The Engliih ad- 
miral no fooner found himfelf in a condition to cope 
with the enemy than he went in qucft of them ; and 
an engagement took place, in which the French were 
defeated with the lofs of 600 killed and a great many 
wounded, while the Englifli had only 29 killed and 89 
wounded. T|hc former returned to Pondicherry, where 
they landed their meni money, and troops. After 
the battle three of the Britifli Captains were tried 
for mifbehaviour, and two of them difmiffed from 
the command of their (hips. As foon as his vcffels 
were refitted, the admiral failed again in queft of the 
enemy, but could not bring them to an adion be- 
fore the 3d of Auguft, when the French were de- 
feated a fecond timci with the lofs of 25 1 killed and 
6c 2 wounded. 

Notwithftanding this fuccefs at fea, the Engliih 
were greatly deficient in land forces ; the re-eftablifh- 
ment of their affairs in Bengal having almoft entirely 
drained the fettlemente on the coaft of Coromandel of 
the troops neccffary for their defence. The confe- 
quence of this was the lofs of Fort St Darvid, which 
General Lally reduced, deftroying the fortifica- 
tions, demolifhiogalfo the adjacent villages, and ra- 
vaging the country in fuch a manner as filled the na- 
tives with indignation, and in the end proved very pre- 
judicial to his affairs. He proved fuccefsful, however, 
ia the redutlion of Devicottah, but was obliged to re- 



treat with lofs from before Tanjore, his army being Mlu 

^atly diftreffed for«^ want of provifions ; and money v ' '^ 

m particular being fo deficient, that on the yth of 
AuguA the French feized and carried into Pondi- 
cherry a large Dutch ftiip from Batavia, bound to 
Negapatnam, and took out of her about L. 5000 in 
fptcie. 

From this time the affairs of the French daily de- 
clined. On their retreat from Tanjore, they aban- 
doned the iflan^ of Seringham ; however, they took 
Tripafforei but were defeated in their dcfigna on the 
important poft of Chinglapet, (ituated about 45 miles 
fouth-weft of Madras. Their next enterprizcd on Fort 
St George and Madras were equally un fuccefsful. 
The latter was befieged from the 1 2th of December 
1758 to the 17th of February 1759, when they were 
obliged to abandon it with great lofs ; which dlfafler 
greatly contributed to deprefs their fpirits, and abate 
thofe fanguine hopes they had entertained of beco- 
ming mailers in this part of the world. 

The remainder of the year 1759 provtd entirely fa- 
vourable to the Britifh arms. M. d'Ache the French 
admiral, who had been very roughly handled by Ad- 
miral Pocock on the 3d of Auguft 1758, having re- 
fitted his fleet, and being reinforced by three men of 
war at the iflands of Mauritius and Bourbon, now ven- 
tured once more to face his antagonift, who on his 
part did not at all decline the combat. A third battle prencfi d - 
enfucd on the loth of September 17^9, when thefeited a 
French, notwithftanding their fupcriority both in num- third time 
her of fliips and weight of metal, were obliged to rt-Pj ^^^^'^^ 
treat with confiderablc lofs; having 1500 men killed ^^ 
and wounded, while thofe on board the Englifli fleet 
did not exceed 569. By the J 7th of Odobcr the 
Englifli fleet was completely refitted ; and Admiral 
Pocock having been joined by a reinforcement of four 
men of war, foon after returned to England. 

All this time the unfortunate General Lally had 
been employed in un fuccefsful endeavours to retrieve 
the affairs of his countrymen : ftill^ however, he at- 
tempted to ad on the offenfive ; but his fate was at ^^. 
laft decided by laying ficge to Wandewafli, which hadL^iy^c- 
lately been taken by Colonel Coote. The advantage fcaicd at 
in numbers was entirely in favour of the French ge- Wandc- 
neral ; the Englifli army confilting only of 1700 Eu-^*^* 
ropeans including artillery and cavalry, while the 
French amounted to 2200 Europeans. The auxilia- 
ries on the Englifli lide were 30CO black troops, while 
thofe of the P'rench amounted to 10,000 black troopa » 

and 300 Caffres ; nor was the odds lefs in proportion 
in the artillery, the Englifli bringing into the field 
only 14 pieces of cannon and one howitzer, while the 
French had 25 pieces in the field and five on their 
batteries again ft the fort. The battle began about 
eleven o'clock on the 22d of January 1760, and in- 
three hours the whole French army gave way and fled 
towards their camp ; but quitted it on finding them* 
felves purfued by the Englifh, who took all their can- 
non except three imall pieces. They colleded them-^ 
felves under the walls of Cheltaput^ about 18 miles 
from the field of battle, and loon after retired to Pon- 
dicherry. Colonel Coote caufed the couutT-y to be 
wafted to the very gates of tliie fortrefs by way of re- 
taliation for what the French had done in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, He. then fet about the fiege of 
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Cbcluputi which furrendered in one day : a eonii- 
' dcrable drtachment of the enemy wai intercepted by 
Captain Smith ; the Fort of Timmery was reduced 
by Major Monfoni and the city of Arcot by Captain 
Wood. This lad conqueft enabled the Englifh to re- 
ftore the nabob to his dominions, of which he had 
been deprived by the J*rcnch 5 and it greatly weak- 
ened both the French force and intercil in India. 
M. Lally, in the mean time, had recalled bis forces 
from Seringhamy by which means he augmented his 
army with 500 Europeans. All thefe were now fhut 
up in Poadichc-rryy which was become the laft hope of 
the French in India. To complete their misfortunes, 
Admiral Cornifh artivcd at Madras with fix men pf 
war ; and as the French had now do Beet in thefe 
parts, the admiral readily engaged to co-operate with 
the land forces. The confcqueqce was the rtdu£lion 
of Caricaly Chellambrum, and Verdachellum, by a 
ftrong detachment under Major Monfon ; while Colo- 
nel Coote reduced Permucoil, Alamperva, and Wal- 
dour. Thus he was at laft enabled to lay ficge to 
Fondicherry itfelf. Previous to this, however, it had 
been blockaded by fea and land, which reduced the 
place to great ftraits for want of provifions, and in- 
duced a mutinous difpofition among the garrtfon. I'he 
batteries were not opened till the beginning of De- 
cember 1760; and the place capitulated on the 15th 
of January 1761, by which an end was put to the 
power of the French in this part of the world. 

While the Ei glifh were thus employed in effedlually 
reducing the power of their rivals in every part of In- 
dia, Ricer Jaffier, the nabob of Bengal, who had been 
raifed to that dignity by the ruin of Surajah Dowla, 
found himfelf in a very difagreeable fituation. The 
trcafure of the late nabob had been valued at no lefs 
tlian 64 CI ore of rupees, about 80 millions fterling ; 
and in expc^ation of fuch a vaft fum, Meer JaiBer had 
no doubt thoughtlefsly fubmittcd to the enormcus ex- 
actions of the Engliih, already mentioned. On his 
acceffion to the government, however, the treafure of 
which he became mailer fell fo much fhort of expeda- 
tlon, that he could by no means fulfil his engagements 
to them and fupply the expences of government at the 
fame time. Thib foon reduced him to the neceflity of 
mortgaging his revenues to fupply prefent demands; 
and by this ruinous expedient he put it out of his own 
power tver to extricate himfelf. In this dilemma his 
grandees became factious and difconttnted, hie army 
mutinous for want of pay, and he rendered himfelf o- 
dious to his fubjedis by the exadions he was neccfli- 
tated to lay upon them. The Englifh, who for their 
own intered had raifeiJ bin) to the fupreme power, no 
fooner found that he was incapable of anfwering their 
purpofe any longer, than they began to fcheme againd 
him : and in order to have fome colour of reafon for 
pulling down the man whom they had juft fct up, they 
either invented or gave ear to the moft malicious ca> 
lumnics againil him. The charges brought again d him 
were ihortly thefe: i. That foon after his advance- 
ment he had refolved to reduce that power which 
raifed him to the dignity. 2. That,. to cfft6l this, he 
aifaflinated or baiiilhtd cvtry peifon of importance 
whom he fufpt6ed of being in the Englifh intereft. 
5. That he ncgociated with the Dutch to iiitroducc 
aa aimamcnt for the cxpulfion of the Englifh. 4, That 
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he* had in different infUnces been guilty of the IndU. 
deepefr deceit and treachery towards the Englifh, his '■ »< •' 
bed benefiiAors and allies. 5. That at three different 
periods the Englifh commander in chief had been 
bafiely deferted both by the nabob and liis fon, when 
he and the troops were hazarding their lives for them. 
6. That he mediuted a fccret and feparate treaty with 
Shah-Zaddah, the Mogul's fon, and had intended to 
betray the Englifh to him. 7. That the whole term 
of his government had been one uninterrupted chain 
of cruelty, tyranny, and oppreiflon. 8. That he me- 
ditated, and was near carrying into execution, an in- 
famous fecret treaty with the Mahratus, which would 
have proved the total definition of the country if it 
had taken place. 9. That he threw every poflible ob- 
ftrudion in the way of the colledion of the Englifh 
iunkas or alignments upon lands. 10. That he en- 
couraged the obflru6lions given to the free currency 
of the Englifh ficcas ; by which the company fuf- 
fcred heavy lofTes. 1 1 . That by his cruelties he had 
rendered it fcandalous for the Englifh to fupport his 
government any longer; and, la. That by his mif- 
condu6i, he had brought the affairs of the company 
as well as his own into the utmoll danger of ruin. 

In what manner thefe charges were fupportcd it is 
difficult to know, nor perliaps were the accufers very 
folicitous about the flrcngth of their evidence. This 
feems the more probable, as the accufations of crutlty 
were, in fome inftauccs at leaft, void of foundation. 
On the 13th of June 1760, Mr Hoi wel wrote from 
Calcutta to Mr Warren Ballings, that by exprcfs lie 
had received intelligence of the murder of the princcfTea 
of Alivcrdy Khan and Shah Amet, in a mod inhuman, 
manner, by Meer Jaffier's orders. He was faid to have 
fcnt a Jemmatdaar with 1 00 horfc to Jeflcraut Khan 
to carry this bloody fcheme into execution ; with fe- 
parate orders to the Jemmatdaur to put an end to 
their lives. He refufcd acting any part in the tra- 
gedy, and left it to the other ; who carried them out 
by night in a boat, tied weights to their legs, and 
threw them overboard. They, ftruggled for fome 
time, and held by the gunwale of the boat ; but by 
ftrokeson their heads, and cuuing off their hands, they 
were at lad forced off and drowned. In like manner 
we were told that many others of Surajah Dowla's re- 
latione had perifhed ; yet when it was thou<>^ht pro- 
per to replace Mter Jaffier ' in 1761, all thefe dead, 
perfons were found tf//W excepting two. It muft alfo- 
be remembered, in behalf of the unfortunate nabob, 
that bcfides the fums exacted of him by the Englifh at 
his accefiion, he had ceded to them a large extent of 
territory^ and granted them fo many immunities in 
trade, that he had in a manner, deprived himfelf of all! 
his refources ; and it was impofuble for him to defray 
the necefTai7 expences without cither extorting money' 
from his fubjedls, or infringing the privileges he had fo- 
inconfiderately granted. 

There were two accounts of this remarkable revolu- r^wr?^ 
tion publidied, materially differing from one anocherij^c^ unr«» 
The fird was given in a memorial drawn up at' a of hit d6»- 
confulcation at Fort William, November 10, 1 760, P«^f*'^«^^ 
where wtre prefent Henry Vanfitart, Efq; prtfldent-; 
William Ellis, B. Sumner, William M*Guire, Henry 
Vcred, and Henry Smyth, Efqs. •« We refolved (fav« 
the governor) to give the nabob the next day (Octo- 
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India, bcr 19. 1760) to reflcd upon the letters I bad dc* 
- T Itvered hira, propofing fomc m-^rifurcs for regulating 
thcfc abufcs. I heard noihing from him all that day; 
but found by my intelligence that he had been in 
council at his old advifers, whofe advice, I waa Cure, 
would be contrary to the welfare of the country and 
of the company. I therefore determined to adt im- 
isediately on the nabob's fear. There could not be 
a better opportunity than the night of the 19th of- 
fered, it being the conclufion of the Gentoo feaft, 
-when all the principal people of that cad would be 
pretty well fatigued with their ceremonies. Accord- 
ingly I agreed with Colonel Caillaud, that he ftiould 
crofs the river with the detachment between three and 
four in the morning ; and having joined Coiiim All 
Khan and his people, march to the nabob's palac^, 
and furround it juft at daybreak. Being extremely 
dedrous to prevent difturbance or bloodfhed, I wrote 
a letter to the nabob, telling him, I had been waiting 
all the day in expectation that he would have fettled 
the urgent affairs upon which I conferred with him 
yeilerday ; but his having f<»voured me with no anfwer, 
plainly Ihowed that all I could reprcfent to him for 
the good of his C!)untry would have no effeA, as long 
as his evil counfellors were about his perfon, who 
•would in the end dc prive him of his government and 
ruin the company's affairs For this reafon I had 
fcnt Colonel Caillaud with forces to wait upon him, 
•and to expel thofc bad counfellors, and place his af- 
fairs in a proper ftate, and I would (hortly follow. 
This letter I gave to the colonel, to fend to the nabob 
4t fuch a time as he (hould think moft expedient. Mea- 
sures were taken at the fame time for feizinghis three 
unworthy mini(ler8,and to place CoilimAli Khan in the 
full management of all the affairs, in quality of deputy 
and fucceffor to the nabob. 

^^ The neceffary preparations being made with all 
<:are and fecrecy poffible, the colonel embarked with 
the troops, joined Coflim Ali Khan without the lead 
alarm, and marched into the court-yard of the palace 
Jufl at the pro{^er inftant. The gates of the inner court 
|)eing (hut, the colonel formed his men without, and fcnt 
the letter to the nabob, who was at firft in a great 
rage, and long threatened that he would make what 
reli dance he could and take his fate. The colonel 
forbore all huftilicies, and fevtral meffages paffed be- 
tween him and the nabob. The affair remained in 
this doubtful ftate for two hours, when the nabob, 
finding his perfi' ing was to no purpofe, fent a meffage 
to Coflim Ali Khan, informing him that he was ready 
to fend the feals and all the enfigns of dignity, pro- 
Tided he would agree to take the whole charge of the 
government upon him, to difcharge all arrears due to 
the troops, to pay the ufaal revenue to the king, to 
fave his life and honour, and to give him an allowance 
fufiicient for his maintenance. All thefe conditions 
being agreed to, Coflim Ali was proclaimed ; and the 
old nabob came out to the colonel, declaring that he 
depended on him for his life. The troops then took 
poffeffion of all the gates ; and the old nabob was 
told, that not only ;m8 perfon was fafe, but his govern- 
ment too if he pleafed, of which it was never intend- 
ed to deprive him. He anfwered, that he had nov^ no 
more bufinefs in the city, where he (hould be in con- 
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tinual danger from Coflim Ali Khan ; and if he wu 
permitted to go and live at Calcutta, he (hould be ^ 
contented. Coflim Ali Khan was now placed on the 
mufnud, and the people in general feemed much 
pleafed with the revolution. The old nabob did not 
think himfelf fafe even for one night in the city. Cof&m 
Ali Kh^n fupplied him with boats, and permitted 
him to take away about 60 of hiB family, with a rea- 
fonahk quantity of jewels. He begged that he might 
fleep in his boat that night; which he according did, 
and on the morning of the zzd of October he fet 
out for Calcutta, and arrived there on the 29th. 
He was met by a deputation from the council, and 
treated with every mark of refpe6i due to his former 
dignity." 

The fecond account of this affair was not publifhed 
till the 1 ith of March 1762, and was (igned Eyre 
Coote, P. Amyatt, John Cavnac, W. Ellis, S. Batfon, 
H. Verelil. ** In September 1760 (fay they), when 
there was not the leail appearance of a rupture or 
difgufl betwten us and the nabob, but friend Hiip and 
harmony fubfiiling, Meer Coflim Khan his fon- in-law 
came down to Calcutta, and having ftaid a ihort time 
returned to Moorfhcbad. A few days after, Mr Van- 
iittart went up to that city on the pretence of a vifit to 
the nabob Meer Jaffier. Colonel Cailhud, with 200 
Europeans and fome fepoys, attended him ; who, it 
was pretended, were going to join the army at Patna* 
When Mr Vanfittart arrived at Moradbaug, the nabob 
paid him two vilits ; at the laft of which Mr Van fit- 
tart gave him three letters, propofing the reformation 
of the abufes in his government, in(ifled on his naming 
fome perfon among his relations to take charge of the 
fubahfhip, and particularly recommended Coflim Ali 
Khan, who was fent for, and the nabob delired to 
(lay till he came : But the nabob, being greatly fa- 
tigued, was fuffercd to depart to his pKilace. The 
night and following day paffed in concerting meafuret^ 
with Coffim Ali how to put in excution the plan be- 
fore agreed on in Calcutta, where a treaty was (igned 
(or this purpofe. In confequence of thefe delibera- 
tions, our troops croffed the river next night, and be- 
ing joined by Coflim and his party, furrounded the na- 
bob's palace. A letter from Mr Vanfittart was fent 
in to the nabob, demanding his compliance with what 
had been propofed to him. To this the nabob return- 
ed for anfwer, * that ht never expeded fuch ufagc 
from the Engli(h ; that while a force was at hia gates, 
he would enter into no terms.* A meffage was fent 
in, that if he did not dire^ily comply, they (hould be 
obliged to (lorm the palace. Aftoni(hed and terri(ied 
at this menace, he opened the gates, exclaiming, that 
* he was betrayed ; chat the Englifh were guilty of 
perjury and breach of faith ; that he perceived their 
defigns againft his government; that. he had friends 
enough to hazard at leail One battle in his defence : 
but although no oaths were facred enough to bind the 
Englirti, yet as he had fworn to be their faithful friend, 
he would never fwerve from his engagement, and ra- 
ther fuffer death than draw his fword againil them.' 
So fufpicious was he of being fold, that he deiired to 
know what fum of money Coffim Ali Khan was to 
give for the fubahfhip, and he would give half as much 
more to be continued. He hoped^ however^ if they 
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vQteadcd to dethrone him, that they wouU not leave 
him to the mercy of hie Ton in- law, from whom he 
feared the worft ; but wifhed they would carry him 
from the city, and give him a place of fafcty in Calcut- 
ta. ** This laft rcquelt of the nabob was conftrued in 
the light of a voluntary refignation. Our troops took 
pofTcflioa of the palace; Meer Coffim was raifcd to the 
mufnud ; and the old nabob hurried into a boat with 
a few of his domeftics and neccfTaries, aad fent away 
to Calcutta in a manner wholly unworthy of thfrhigh 
rank he fo lately held, as was alio the fcanty fubiillence 
allowed him for his maintenance at Calcutta by his fon- 
in-law. Thus was Jaffier Ali Khan depofed, in breach 
of a treaty founded on the moil folemn oaths, and in 
violation of the national faith." 

According to this account, the fervants of the Com* 
pany, who were the proje^ors of the revolution, made 
no fecret that there was a prefent promifed them of 20 
lacks of rupees from Coflim, who was defirous of ma- 
kin^ the ftrit a£l of his power the affaffination of Jaf- 
fier, and was very much difpleafed when he found that 
the EngliOi intended giving him prote£lion at Calcutta. 
It could fcarce be fuppofed that Meer Coflim, raifed 
to the nabobifh in the manner we have related^ could 
be more faithful to the Englifh than Meer Jaffier had 
been. Nothing advantageous to the interelis of the 
company could indeed be reafonably expected from fuch 
a revolution. No fucceflbr of Meer Ja£Ber could be 
more entirely in fubje6^ion than the late nabob, from 
his natural imbecility, had been. This laft confide- 
ration bad induced many of the council at firft to op- 
pofe the revolution ; and indeed the only plaufible pre- 
tence for it was, that the admin Iftration of Meer Jaf- 
fier was fo very weak, that, unlefs he was aided aad 
even controuled by fome perfona of ability, he him- 
felf muft foon be ruined, and very probably the io- 
terefta of the company along with him. Meer Coflim, 
fi^«f^*»c™" however, was a man of a very different difpofition 
S.^!^^' from hifl father in. Uw. As he knew that he had not 
been feived by the Englifh out of friendfhip, fo he 
did not think of making any return of gratitude; but 
inftead of this, confldered only how he could moll eafl- 
ly get rid of fuch trouble fome allies. For a while, 
however, it was necelTary for him to diflemble, and to 
take all the advantage he could of the power of his 
allies whilil it could be ferviceable to him. By their 
afliftance he cleared his dominions of invaders, and 
fl.rcngthened his frontiers againft them ; he reduced, 
by means of the fame afliftance, the rajahs or independ- 
ent Indian chiefs who had rebelled in the time of his 
predeceflbr, obliging them to pay the ufual tribute ; 
by which means he repaired his finances, and thereby 
fecured the difcipline and fidelity of his troops. Ha* 
ving thus, by the afliftance of the Englifli forces, 
brought his government into fuhjedion, he took the 
moft effcftual means of fecuring himfelf againft their 
power. As the vicinity of his capital, Muxadabad, to 
Calcutta, gave the Englifh factory there an opportu- 
nity of infpeding his a6lions, and interrupting his de- 
figne when they thought proper, he took up his refit 
dence at Monghcer, a place 200 miles farther up the 
Ganges, which he fortified in the bell and moft exr 
seditious manner he could. Being very fenfible of 
the advantages of the European difcipliaei he rcfolved 
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to form hia army on a new mod<*l. For thia purpofe 
he colleded all the Armenian, Perfian, Tartar, and ' 
other foldiers of fortune, whofe military charadlers he 
fuppofed might fervc to raife the fpirits of his Indian 
forces, and abate their natural timidity He alfo care- 
fully colleded every wanderinpr European who had borne 
arras, all the Sepoys who had been difmifTtd from the 
Englifh fcrvice, diftributing them among his troops, in 
order to teach thtm the Englifh exercife. He changed 
the fafhion of the Indian mufkets from matchlocks to 
firelocks ; and as their cannon were almoft as deficient 
as their fmall arms, he procured a pattern of one from 
the Enj»lifh, by which he foon formed a train of artille- 
ry : and having thus done every thing in his power to- 
cnable himfelf to withftand the Englilhby force of arms, 
he refolved alfo to free his court from their emiffarles, 
by imprifoning or putting to death every perfon of any 
confequence in his dominions who had fhown any at- 
tachment to their intereft. 

His next ftep was to free himfelf firom fome of" 
thofe reftraints which his predecefFor Meer Jaffier, and 
even he himfelf, had been obliged to lay upon the trade 
of the country, in order to gratify the avarice of his 
European allies. At his acceflioo indeed he had ce- 
ded to the company a tra6l of land worth no lefs than* 
700^000 1. annually, befides 70,0001. a-year on other 
accounts* All this, however, was not fuflicient ; the 
immunities granted them in trade were of ftill worfe 
confequence than even thofe vaft concefiions. He 
knew by experience the diftrefs which thefe immuni- 
ties had brought upon his predecefFor, and therefore 

determined to put an end to them. In purfuance of He 

this refolution, he began, in the year 1 762, every duucft'oat 
where to fubje6l the Englifh traders to the payment ^^^ *^°8"' 
of certain duties throughout hia dominions, and re- ^'** ''**' 
quired that their difputcs, if beyond the limits of their 
own jurifdidlion, fhould be decided by his magiftrates. 
This gave fuch an alarm at Calcutta, that, in Novem- 
ber 1762, the governor Mr Vanfittart waited on him 
in perfon at Mongheer, in order to expoftulate with 
him upon the fubje£l. The nabob anfwered his fe- 
monftrances in the following manner. *^ If (faid he) 
the fervants of the Englifh company were permitted 
to trade in all parts, and in all commodities, cuftom 
free, as many of them now pretend, they muft of 
courfe draw all the trade into their own hands, and my 
cuftoms would be of fo little value, that it would be 
much more for my intereft to lay trade entirely open, 
and colleft no cuftoms from any perfon whatever upon:, 
any kind of merchandize. This would draw a num- 
ber of merchants into the country, and incrcafe my 
revenues by encouraging the cultivation and manu- 
fadure of a large quantity of goods for fale, at the 
fame time that it would tffedlually cut off the princi- 
pal fubjeA of difputes which had difturbed the good 
underftanding between us, an obje^ which I have 
more than any other at heart." 

By thefe intimations Mr Vanfittart was very much v 
difconcertcd ; nor indeed was it in anyperfon's power 
to devife a plaufible anfwer. What the nabob had 
threatened was evidently in his power ; and though 
he had laid the trade entirely open, no reafonable fault 
could have been found with him. The proceeding,, 
however, tended evidently to deftroy the private trade 
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carried on by the gentlemen of the fadory ; and even 
to prejudice, as they faid, that of the company itfelf. 
Mr Vanfittart therefore thought proper to fubmit to 
certain regulations, by which the trade of the Englifh 
was put under cettatn reflridions. 

This new agreement being inilantly put in execu- 
tion on the part of the nabob, excited the utmoil in- 
dignation at Calcutta. On the 17th of January 1763, 
the council pafTed 'a refolution, difavowing the treaty 
made by the governor, and affirmed that he afTumed a 
right to wbich he was by no means authorized ; that 
the regulations propofed were diihonourable to them as 
Englifhmen, and tended to the ruin of all public and 
private trade ; and that the prefident's ifTuing out re- 
gulations independent of the council was an abfolute 
breach of their privileges. They fent orders therefore 
to all the fa6tories, that no part of the agreement be- 
tween the governor and nabob (hould be (ubmitted to. 
Application was again made to Meer Coffim to per- 
fiiade him to a third agreement ; but before the fuc- 
cefs of this negociation could be known, hoftilities 
commenced on the part of the Englifh. 

There was at that time in the city of Patna (iitua- 
ted on the Ganges, about 300 miles above Calcutta), 
a fortiBed fadory belbnging to the EafI India com- 
pany, where were a few European and Indian foldiers. 
By this fadory the city was fuddenly attacked on the 
75th of June 1763, and inftantly taken, though it 
was rlefended by a ftrong g^rrifon, arid the fortifica- 
tions had been newly repaired. • The governor and 
garrifon fled out into the country on the firfl appear- 
ance of danger : but perceiving that the Tidors took 
no care to prevent a furprife, he fuddenly returned 
with a reinforcement from the country, retook the 
city, and either cut in pieces or drove into their fort 
all the Engli(h who were in it, after having been only 
four hours in poffeilion of the place. The Englilh, 
difheartened by this difafter, did not now think them- 
felves able to defend their fort againft the Indians; for 
which rcafon they left it, with a deiign to retreat into 
the territories of a neighbouring nabob; but being pur- 
fued by a fupcrior force, they were all either killed or 
taken. 

This piece of perfidy, for fuch it certainly was, the 
nabob repaid by another, viz. flaughtering the depu- 
ties who had been fent him by the council of Calcut- 
ta to treat about a new agreement with regard to com- 
mercial affairs. They fet out from Monghecr on the 
24th of June, having been unable to bring Meer Coffim 
to any terms; and though he fumifhed them with th*) 
ufual pafFports, yet, as they were paffing the city 
of Muxadabad, they found themfelves attacked by a 
number of troops affembled for that purpofe on both 
fides of the river, whofe fire killed feveral gentlemen 
in the boats. Mr Amyatt, the chief of the embafly, 
landed with a few fepoys, whom he forbid to fire, and 
endeavoured to make the enemy's troops underiland 
that he was furnifhed with the nabob's paffports, and 
had no defign of committing any hoRilities ; but the 
enemy's horfe advancing, fome of the fepoys fired not* 
withftanding Mr Amyatt's orders to the contrary. Oil 
this a general confufion enfixd, and Mr Amyatt, with 
moil of the fmall party who attended him, were cut 
in pieces. 

Thefe afts of treacherous hoftility were foon follow- 
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cd by a formal declaration of war. Meer Jai&er, not- India. 
withftanding the crimes formerly alleged againil him, ^ 



— proclaimed nabob of Bengal, and the army im-j^ ^. . 
mediately took the field under the command of Majorficrtoiiii 
Adams. The whole force, however, at firft confiltcd proclaimed 
only of one regiment of the king's troops, a few cf"*^**®**- 
the company's, two troops of European cavalry, tea 97 
companies of fepoys, and 1 2 pieces of cannon. Thefe ^'jof 
very foon came to aftion with the enemy; and having ^*^*?* 
got the better in two ikirmifhes, cleared the country "*'j^" 
of them as far as Caffimbuzar river, a branch of thcMccrCo^ 
Ganges, which lay between Calcutta and Muxadabad, fim. 
or Murfhudabad, the capital of the province. 

The war was now carried on with uninterrupted 
fu(;cefs on the part of the Englifh ; nor does it appear 
that all the pains taken by Meer Coflim to difcipline his 
troops had made them in the lead more able to cope 
with the Europeans. The Englifh were fuffered to 
pafs the river without oppofition ; but an army of 
10,000 Indians were advaijtageoufly pofted between gg 
the river and the city. Thefe were entirely defeated, The In- 
and Major Adams pufhed on dire6kly for the capital. di*n» <*«* 
In his way he found the Indians again flrongly pofted ^"**^' 
with intrenchments 15 feet high, and defended by a 
numerous artillery. This flrong pod was taken by 
ftretagem ; a feint being made with a fmall body of 
troops againft that part where the enemy had coUeded 
their greateft ftrength. Thus the attention of the 
enemy was drawn entirely to that place, without re- 
garding others where no attack was apprehended. The 
greateft part of the EngliiTi army, however, had in the 
nighttime marched round the Indian fortification, and 
by day break made a furious affault on a place where 
there was only a flight guard. Thefe inftantly fled ; 
the intrenchments were abandoned ;^and the city, which 
was prote6ied only by them, fell of courfe into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

This fuccefs of «the Englifh ferved only to make them 
redouble their diligence. They now penetrated into 
the heart of the province, crofTcd the numerous branch- 
es of the Ganges, and traverfed morafTes and forefts in 
queft of their enemy. Meer Coffim, on the other hand, 
was not wanting in his defence ; but the utmofl efforts 
he could ufe were totally infufficient to ftop the career 
of an enemy fo powerful and now fiufhed with victory. 99 
The two armies met on the banks of a river called A^a- ^^ 9^ 
HAT NuIIas, on the ad of Auguft 1763. The Indians jT'^^i 
had chofen their poll with great judgment, and badacNuoa 
much more the appearance of an European army thaAMollas. 
^evcr was obferved before, not only in their arms 
and accoutrementSf but in their divifion into brigades, 
and even in their clothing. The battle was much 
more obftinate than ufual, being continued for four 
hours ; but though the Indian army confiftcd of no 
fewer than 20,000 horfe and 8000 foot, the Eng- 
lifh proved in the end viftorious, and the enemy were 
obliged to quit the field with the lofs of all their can- 
non. 

From this time the Indians did not attempt any re- 
gular engagement with the Englifh. They made a 
ftafnd indeed at a pUce called jfu^ia NuIIa^ which they 
had forti£ed in fuch a manner that it feemed proof againlt 
any fudden attack. But here alfo they fuffered diem- 
felves to be deceived in a manner fimilar to that above- 
mentioned, and the place was taken with great (laugh- 
1 tcr. 
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fn^^ ier. The^rnow abandoned a vaft traA of country ; and 
^ » tho* there were feveral very defeoGble pofts one behind 
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from Cakutta to Sujah Dowla, propofio^ an alliaooe 
with him and the Mo?uL who was alooir with htm. 
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another, fo mnch were they di(hearteQed by this mil^ 
fbrtuney ttiat they never attempted to flop the pro« 
grefs of the £aglifli| but laid open the whole country 
to tTie very gatca of Mongheer. 

The neat operation was the (lege of Mongheer it* 
felf; which, notwithftanding all the pains Meer Coffim 
had been at to fortify it, held out no more than nine 
days after the trenches were opened : fo that nothing 
now remained to complete the conqucft of Bengal but 
the redudion of the city of Patna« The unfortunate 
Meer Coifim, in the mean time, enraged at the irre- 
fiftible progrcfs of the Engliib, vented his rage on the 
unhappy prifoners taken at Patna; all of whom» to the 
number of about 200, he caufed to be inhumanly mur- 
the BnifHni j^^^ This vilUny was perpetrated by one Samersy z 
"Ktoll^"*^ German, who had originally been in the French fer- 
▼ice, but dcferted from them to the Englifh £all In- 
•dia company, and from the company to Meer Cuffim. 
This afTaifin, by the Indians called Soomeroo^ having in- 
vited the Engliih gentlemen to fup with him, took the 
opportunity of borrowing their knives and forks, on 
pretence of entertaining them after the Engliih manner. 
At night, when he arrived, he flood at fome diltance in 
^e cook- room to give his orders; and as foon at the two 
6r{l gentlemen, Mr Ellis and Lufliington, entered, the 
•former was feized by the hair, his head pulled backward, 
^nd his throat cot by another. On this Mr Lufhington 
•knocked down the murderer with his fill, (eized his 
fword, wounded one and killed two before he himfelf 
.-was cut down. The other gentlemen being now a- 
'larmed, defended themfelves, and even repulfed the fe- 
poya with plates and bottles. Somers then ordered 
them on the top of the houfe to fire down on the pri« 
-foners; which they obeyed with reludance, alleging 
that they could not think of murdering them in that 
manner, but if he would give the prifoners arms, they 
would fight them ; on which he knocked feveral of 
them down with bamboes. The confrqucnce was, that 
all the gentlemen were either (hot or had their throats 
cut. Dr Fullartcn was the only perfon who efcaped, 
having received a pardon from the tyrant a few days 
before the maffacre. 

This inhumanity was far from being of any fcrvice 

to the caufe of Meer Coffim. Major Adams marched 

without delay from Mongheer to Fatna ; and as the 

place was but indifferently fortified, it could make but 

a feeble refiflance. The -cannon of the Englifh foon 

10a made a practicable breach, and in no longer time than 

Patna ta- eigltt days this great city was taken by ftorm. Thus 

%^n,aDd -the nabob was deprived of all his fortified places, his 

tirclyr^'ii •^'^y redoced to a fmall body, and himfelf obliged to 

ced hy tlic -fly to Sujah Dowla nabob of Oude, who aded as 

^Hi^lifli. grand vizier to the Mogul.. Here he was kindly re* 

-ceived, and an afylum promifed for his perfon, but ad- 

imittance was refufed to his army, nor would this prince 

K:onfent at any rate to make his country a feat of war. 

JThe Englifh were now entire mailers of Bengal ; Uk 

'though Meer JafHer was proclaimed nabob, it is not to 

he fuppdfed that he had now any authority farther than 

what they pleafed to give him. Major Adams did not 

long furvive the conqucfl of Patna, which was taken 

on the 6th of November 1763 ; he died in the month 

4>f March 1764. 

. Meer Coffim being thus driven out, an agent was fent 
Vol- IX. Part I. 
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and offering to aififl them againft Meer Coffim or any }^Z 
other enemy who fhould attempt aa invafion of their '^^'^^^^ 
dominions; in return for which, it was expeded that wkE^Sujah 
they fhould declare themfelves open enemies to Meer Dowta. 
Coflim, and ufe their utmofi endeavours to feize and ^ 

deliver him up with all his cffe&s. This defign was 
communicated to Major Adams on the 8th of Decem- 
ber 1 763 ; but as he was [next day to refign the com« 
mand of the army, Major Carnac was defired to take 
the command upon him, and to watch the motions of 
Meer Coflim, as well as to guard the dominions of Meer 
Jaffier againft any hoftilities wliich might be attempt- < 
ed. It wasalfo refolved, that in cafe Meer Coffim fhould 
prevail upon the Mogul and Sujah Dowla to affifl 
him. Major Carnac was defired to advance to the 
banks of the river Carumnafia, and there oppofe the 
entrance of any hoflile army. 

It foon appeared that the friendfhip of the Englifh 
was not what Sujah Dowla defired. He confidered 
them as rapacious ufurpcrs, who having got a foot- 
ing in the country under pretence of commerce, could 
be fatisfied with nothing lefs than the entire poffeflion j^^ 
of it, to the ruin of the natural inhabiunts. In the PropoTed 
beginning of February 1 764, therefore, it was known fU^uice rtX 
that Sujah Dowla had determined to aifift Meer Coffim ^g^^^^J^^ 
in attempting to recover Bengal. The prefident and ^ * 

council on tb is wrote him, that though they heard fuch 
a report, they could not believe it, confidering the 
former connections fubfifling between him and the 
chiefs of the company, and were perfuaded he would 
not a^ in fuch an unjufi manner : but if it really wa.t 
his intention to efpoufe the caufe of Meer Coffim, they 
informed him that they were refolved to keep Bengal 
free from troubles, and carry the war into the domi- 
nions of Sujah Dowb himfelf. To this the nabob re- 
plied by enumerating the many favours conferred oa 
the Englifli by the MoguL '* Notwiihflandiog thefe 
(fays he) you have interfered in the king's country, 
pofTefTed yourfelves of dillrids belonging to the govern- 
ment, and turned out and eflablifhed nabobs at pleafure, 
without the confent of the imperial court. Since you 
have imprifoned dependants on the court, and expofed 
the government of the king of kings to conttmpt and 
diflionour ; fince you have ruined the trade uf the mer- 
chants of the country, granted protedion to the king'a 
fervants, injured the revenues of the imperial court, and - 
cruflied the inhabitants by your a£ts of violence \ and 
fince you are continually fending frefh peopKe from 
Calcutta, and invading different parts of the royal do- 
minions ; to what can all tholb wrong proceedings bf 
attributed, but to an abfolute difregard to the court* 
and a wicked defign of feizing the country to yourfelves? 
If thefe diilurbances have arifen from your own impro- 
per defires, defift from fuch behaviour in future ; in*- 
terfere not in the affairs of government ; withdraw 
your people from every pare, and fend them to their 
own country ; carry on the company's trade as former- 
ly, and confine yourfelves to commercial affairs,'' &c« 
Another letter, much to the fame purpofe, was fent to 
Major Carnac ; but the prefident and council of Calr 
cutta, inftead of paying any regard to the remonflran- 
ces of the nabob, determined to commence aa imme- 
diate and offenfive war again It him. 

NotwilhfUnding this refolutloui feveral difficulties 
C c occurred 
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tedit. ^eurred in nrtrrying on a war at this time, fhc prin- 
** ' ctpal were the death of Major Adams, whofe name had 
become formidable to the Indians^ and the mutinous 
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before which the bte commander had faeett foiled. 
His facccfs would in all probability have been no bet- 



Sir HeGor difpofitioh of the army. The former was obviated by 
Jf"^'"^^,^" the appointment of Colonel Hcdor Munro, who, in 
jor Adams military fldD, appeared nothing inferior to his prcde- 
reffor; and the mutinous difpofxtion of the foldiery 
"was got the better of by a moll fevere example of the 
imutineersy 24 cif whom were blown away from the 
Ynouths of cannon. Hoftilities were commenced on 
'the part of Mecr Coliim, who cut oflF a fmall party of 
£nglifh troops, and fent their heads to the mogul and 
6ujah Dowlah. An army of 50,000 men was coU 
leded, with a moft formidable train of artillery, fuch as 
might be fuppofed to follow an European army of 
Tqual numbers. This prodigious armament feems to 
Tiavc effaced all the caution of Mcer Coffim; for though 
lie had' formerly experienced the bad effc6ls of enga- 
ging the Englifh in a pitched battle, yet he now thought 
106 ^)ropcr to try his fortune a fecond time in the fame 
t^cfeauthe-^ay. The two armies met on the 2 2d of OAober 
BmS*' 1764, at a place called Duxard, on the river Carum- 
* naffa, about 100 miles above the city of Patna. The 
event was fimilar to that of other engagements with 
the Englifti, to whom it never was pofliblc for any 
advantages either in fituation or number to make the 
Indians equal. The allied army was defeated with 
the lofs of 6coo killed on the fpot, 1 30 pieces of can- 
non, a proportionable quantity of military (lores, and 
all their tents ready pitched ; while, on the fide of the 
conquerors, only 32 Europeans and 239 Indians were 
kiOed, and 57 Europeans and 473 Indians wounded. 

The only place of (Irength now belonging to the 
allies on this fide the . river was a Ibrt named Chanda 
Gcer. The redudion of this place, howevcri might 
well have been deemed impradicable, as it fiood on the 
*top of a high hill, or rather rock, fituated on the very 
brink of the Ganges, by which it could be conftantly 
fupplied with provifions ; and as to military ftorcs, it 
*could not ftand in need of any as long as Hones could 
l)e found to pour down on the aflailants. Notwith- 
'flanding all thofe difficulties, however, Colonel Monro 
xaufed his foldiers advance to the attack f but they 
were received with fuch volKes of ftones, which the 
Indians threw both with hands and feet, that they were 
repulfed in a very fhort time ; and though the attack 
was renewed the next day, it was attended with no 
better fuccefs ; on which the Englifh commander en- 
camped with his aripy under the walls of Benares. 

Soon after this. Colonel Munro being recalled, the 
command of the army devolved on Sir Robert Fletcher, 
a major in the company's troops. The nabob in the 
mean time, infiead of attacking the Englifh army at 
once, contented himfelf with fending out parties of 
light horfe to fkirmifh with their advanced polls, while 
%he main body lay at the diftance of about 15 miles 
from Benares, which rendered it very dangerous for 
them to move ffom their place. On the 14th of 
January 1765, however. Sir Robert ventured at mid- 
kiight to break up his camp under the walls of Benares, 
land to march ok towards the enemy, leaving a party 
to prote6l that place againfl any attempt during his 
abfertce. In three days he came up with the main 
body of Indians, who retreated before him ; on which 
hn rcibhred to make toother attempt on Chanda-Geer, 
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ter than that of his predccefibr, had not the garrifon . 
mutinied for want of pay, and obliged the commander q^J|J^ 
to furrender the pbce. ly gi, ^^ 

The redudioo of Chanda Geer was followed bybcrtFlet- 
that of Eliabad, the capital of the enemy's country, a^^^'* 
large city on the Ganges, between 60 and 70 miles a- 
bove Chanda Cker, defended by thick and high walls 
and a ftron^ fort ; foon after which Sir Robert was 
feperfeded m the command of the army by Major 109 
Camac. Sujah Dowla in the mean time had been Sujah Dow« 
abandoned by the Mogul, who concluded a treaty ^''^^^^^^1 
with the Englifti foon after the battle of Buxard. Ht'^l^"^ 
did not, however, , give himfelf up to defpair, bbt ga- 
thered together, with great afliduiiy, the remains of 
his routed armies ; and feeing that his own territories 
could not fupply him with the requifite number of 
troops, he now applied to the Mahrattas for affiilance. 
But thefe people, thou^ very formidable to the other 
nations of Indoftan, were far from being able to cope 
-with the Englifh. On the 20th of May 1765, Gene- Who are 
nil Camac having affembled his troops, marched im- defeated, 
mediately to attack them ; and having gained a com- ^^ ^"i^ 
plete riaory at a place called Calpi, obliged them to^^^'iJ^^ 
retreat with precipitation acrofs the Yumna into their 
own country. 

Sujah Dowla, now deflitute of every refource, de- 
termined to throw himfelf on the clemency of the 
Englifh. Previous to this, however, he allowed Meer 
Coffim and the afiaffin Somers to efcape ; nor could 
any confideration ever prevail upon him to deliver them 
up. Three days after the battle of Calpi, the nabob 
furrendered himfelf to General Camac, without flipu- 
lating any thing in his own favour, fairther than that 
he fhould await the determination of Lord Clive con- 
cerning him. i|i 

In the beginning of February this year died Mcer Youdj^ na- 
Jaffier Ali Cawn, nominal nabob of Bengal. Thc^?^'^?'^ 
fucceffion was difputed betwixt his cldeft furviving fon^edby the 
Najem il Doula, a youth of about 1 8 years of age, and Eogliili. 
a grandfon by his eldcft fon Miran, at that time only 
fevcn years old. As the Englifli were in reality abfo- 
lute fovereigns of the country, it was debated in the 
council of Calcutta whether Meer Jaffier's fon fhoukl. 
be allowed to fucceed, according to the cuftom of the 
country, or the grandfon, according to the Englifh 
cuflom. The point being carried in favour of Najem,. 
it was next debated on what terms he fhould be ad- 
mitted to the fucceffion. The late nabob, among 
other impofitions, had obliged himfelf to fuppott an 
army of I2,coo horfe and as many foot. It was 
alleged on this occafion, that he had not fulfilled 
his engagement ; that he had difbanded moft of the 
troops ; that at beft they were but an ufelefs bur- 
den, having never anfwered any purpofe in real fer- 
▼ice, for which reafon the company bad been obliged^ 
to augment their military eftablifhment : it was there- 
fore now judged expedient that the nabob fliould fettle, 
a fum, upwards of 800,000 1. annually, on the com- 
pany, to be paid out of the treafury ; that he ftiould 
idfo difcard his prime minifter and great favourite 
Nuncomar, and receive in his place a perfon appointed 
by the council, who was to ad in the double capacity, 
of minifter and governor to affift and mftnid hiou 
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iQi&i* The council were alfo to have a oegative upon the no- treaty with Sujah Dowla. 
- ▼ ■ mination of all the firpenatendants and priocipal of- ' " * * 



ficera employed in coUe£ting or receiving of the re- 
venues; that he fhould take their advtce» and have their 
confent to fuch oominations whenever they thought 
proper to inteifere in them. He was alfo to receive 
their complain t8» and pay a due attention to them upon 
the mifbehaviour of any of the officers who either 
were appointed already or (hould be m time to come. 

With thefe extravagant requifitions the young na- 
bob was obliged to comply » though he had difeern- 
ment enough to perceive that he was now an abfolute 
Have to the council of Calcutta. > Though obliged by 
treaty to difmifs Nuncomar from the office of prime 
minifter, he ftill continued to (how hiin the fame favour, 
until at laft he was charged with carrying on a treafon- 
able correfpondence with Sujah Dowla* for which the 
sabob was enjoined to fend him to Calcutta to take 
his trial. The unfortunate prince ufed every method 
to deliver his favourite from the impending danger, 
but to no purpofe : he was obliged to fubmit to the 
mortification of having all his offers with regard to his 
rcleafe rejected, though the committee at Calcutu af- 
terw;ai.vi thought proper to fet him at liberty without 
any triaL 

Thefe extraordinary powers, exerted in fuch a def* 
potic manner by the council of Calcutta for fuch a 
length of time, could not but at laft induce their fupe- 
riors to ctrcumfcribe them in fome degree, by appoint- 
ing others who (hould ad independently even of this 
counciU and who might be fuppofed to be a£luated by 
more upright and honourable principles than had hi- 
therto appeared in their cond^£t The great charader 
which Lord Clive had already gained in the eaft, juAly 
marked him out as a proper perfon for adjufting the 
Lord Clive affairs of BengaL On the 3d of May 1765 he arrived 
arrives in Jq ^^^ ^gft^ ^th full powers as commander in chief, 
prefident, and governor of Bengal. An unlimited power 
was alfo committed to a fcled committee, coofifting 
of his lordfhip and four gentlemen, to a£k and deter- 
mine everr thing themfdves, without dependence on 
thecouncd. It was, however, recommended in their in- 
flru6Uons, to confult the council in greneral as often as 
it could be done conveniently ; but the fole power of 
determining in all cafes was left with them, until the 
troubles of Beng^ fhould be entirely ended. By thefe 
gentlemen a plan of reformation was inftantly fee a- 
bout; by which, however, violent difputes were occa- 
(loned: but the committee, difregarding thefe impotent 
e£Fort&» exerted their authority to the full extent, fel- 
dom even acquainting the council with their tranfac* 
tionsy and never allowing them to give their opinion on 
any occafion. 

On taking the affairs of Bengal into thorough con- 
la rcilored. fideratioo. Lord Clive found that the iuccefs of the 
Britiih arms could be productive of nothing but wars ; 
that to ruin Sujah Dowla was to break down the 
ftrongeft barrier which the Bengal provinces could 
have againfl the incurfions of the Mahrattas and other 
barbarous people to the weft ward, who had long defob- 
ted the northern provinces; amd the Mogul, with whom 
the compay had concluded a treaty, was utterly unable 
f ofupport himielf, and would require the whole Engli/h 
power in the eafk to fecure him in his .dignity. His 
lordfhip therefore found it necefiary to conclude a 
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a. The M9gul f at (kisfied TadU* 
by obtaining a more ample revenue than he had for '^ ' • 
fome time enjoyed ; by which means he might he ena- Affair? of 
bled to march an army to Delhi to take polTefilon of Bengal fet* 
his empire. For the company his lordfhip obtained ^1^<^V . 
the office of duan or colic Aor of revenues for the ^^'^^^ 
province of Bengal and its dependencies. Thus Sujah 
Dowla was again put in pofleffion of his dominions, 
excepting a fmall territory which was referved to the 
Mogul, and elli mated at 20 lacks of rupees, olt' 
250,000 U annually. The company were to pay 26 
lacks of rupees, amounting to 525^000 1. (lerling. 
They engaged alfo to pay to the nabob of Bengal an 
annual fum of 53 lacks, or 662,500!. for the expencea 
of government, and the fupport of his dignity. Th^, 
remainder of the revenues of Bengal were allotted to 
the company, who on their part quarantee j the terri-. 
tones at that time in poiFcflion of Sujah Dowla and* 
the MoguL 

Thus the Eafl India company acquired the fove- 
rieignty of a territory equal in extent to the moft flou* 
riihing kingdom in Europe. By all this, however, they 
were fo far from being enriched, that the diforder of 
their affairs attracted the attention of government, and 
gave the Brlti(h miniilry an oj^portunity at lail of de^ 
priving them of their territorial poifeffions, and fub«. 
jelling the province of Bengal to the authority of the, 
crown *• New misfortunes alfo fpeedily occurred, and* SetBaJf 
the company found a moft formidable enemy in Hyder ^**« ^"* 
Aly, or Hyder Naig. This man, from the rank of a^^^j , - 
common fepoy, had raifed himfelf to be one of the War with 
moft confiderable princes in the empire of Indoftan^ Hyder Aiy{ 
Being fenfible that the power of the Englifh was an in* 
fuperable bar to hb ambitious defigns, he pradifed oq 
the nizam of the Decan, and partly by promifes part* 
ly by threats, engaged him to renounce his alliance 
with the company, and even to enter into a war a- 
paiuft them. As he had been at great paicvs to 
introduce the European difcipline among his troops« 
and had many renegadoes in bis fervice, he imagi- 
ned, that with the advantage of numbers he (hould cer« 
tainly be able to cope with his antagonifts in the opeu ti6 
field. In this, however, he was deceived ; for on thcHetsda-l 
26ih of September 1767, his army was enrtrely defeats p'J^^^JJ' 
ed by colonel Smith at a place called Errour near Tri- s^iST 
nomallee ; after which the nizam thought it advifabl^ * 
to defert his new ally, and conclude another treaty with 
the Englifh. From the btter, however, he did no% 
obtain peace but at the expence of ceding to them the 
Duanny of the Balegat Carnatic, which includes the 
dominions of Hyder Aly and fome petty princes. 

Hyder, thus deferted by his ally, transferred the feat 
of war to a mouuuinous country, where, during the 
year 1767, nothing deciiive could be effe^ed ; white the 
Indiao cavalry was fometimcs enabled to cut off the 
fupplies, and interrupt the communications of their 
antagonifts. During thefe operations fome ftiips were 
fitted out at Bombay, which conveyed 400 European 
foldiers and about 800 fepoys to atUck Mangaiore^ 
one of Hydo* Aly's principal fea- ports, where all hia 
(hips by. This enterprize proved fuccefsful, and nine 
ihips were brought away ; but too fmall a garrifon hn- 
ving been left in the i^ce, it was almoft inunediatcly 
after retaken, and all who were in it made prifoners by 
Hyder Aly. 
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In the mean tiine, ad mjiidiciom meafure, adopted by 
the Englifh lb their nretbod of managing the armyy 
proved not only of the utmoft detriment to their caufe, 
but occaliofaed difgraces hitherto unheard of in the hi- 
ftory of the nation, viz. the defertion of o£Bcer8 from 
the fervice of Britain to that of a barbarous prince, and 
the giving; up of forts in fuch a (hameful manner as 
oonld not but fuggcft a fufpicion that they had been 
betraycd.^-The original caufe of all this mrfchief was 
the appointment oijield' deputies to attend the army, and 
to control andfuperintend thecondud of the commander 
in chief; and thefe,in the prefent inftance, bdng deeply 
concerned in the contra6is for the army, took care to re* 
gulate its motions in fuch a manner as beft fuittd their 
private intereft or convenience. HyderAly did not 
iWil to improve the errors confequent upon this kind of 
jnanagemcnt to his own advantage. General Smith had 
penetrated far into his country, taken feveral of his for* 
trefles, and was in a fair way of becoming m after of his 
capital, when all his operations were checked at once 
by the field-deputies. His antagonift being thus aUow- 
cd fome refpite, fuddcnly entered the Carnatic with a 
numerous army of horfe, ravaging and deftroying every 
thing at pleafure. Thus the Englifti were obliged to 
relinquifh all their conquefls ia order to defend their 
own territories ; while this reverfe of fortune not only 
difcouraged the allies of the £ngli(h, but even produ- 
ced in them an inclination to defert their caufe, and go 
over to Hyder Aly, while thofe who remained faithhil 
paid dearly for their attachment. The nabob of Arcot, 
the moft &xthful ally the Englifh ever had, fulfered ex- 
tremely on this occafion. Hyder Aly had long enter- 
tained a violent enmity againfl this prince ; moft pro- 
bably on account of his inviolable attachment to rhe 
Englifh. His dominions were therefore ravaged with- 
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25cx> fepoyi, to attack this army, confifting of i^^ooo' ^wB^l 
horfe, 1 2,000 men armed with matchloci. guns, and ' ' ^ ■* 
fix battalions of fepoys. The engagement lafted fix Hyder* aI? 
hours; when at laft HyderAly, notwithftanding bis defeated by 
numbers, was obliged to retreat, leaving the field co- diioncl 
vered with dead bodies ; the lofsofthe Britiih being ^^'**^ 
upwatds of 300 killed and wounded. This* engage- 
ment, however, was attended wiih no confequences af- 
fe£ling the war in general, which went on for fomer 
time in the fame manner, and greatly to the difad van- 
tage of the company. The divifions and difcontenta 
among the officers and council daily increafed, the foU 
dlers defcrtcd, and every thing went to ruin. The re- 
venues of the eftablifhment of Madras being at laft un- 
equal tu the expence&of the war, large remittances we ro 
made from Bengal to anfwerthat purpofe; and asthefe 
were made in a kind of bafe gold coin, the companye 
is faid by that means alone to have loft 40.C00I. in tbo 
difference of exchange only. At laft Hyder Aly ha* 
ving given the Englilh army the flip, fuddenly appeared 
within a few milts of Madras ; which occaiioned fuch 
an alarm, that the prefidency there were induced to 
enter into a negociation with him. 'i he Indian prince, 
on his part, was very ready to hearken to pro^**.al8 ot 
peace upon any reafonable terms. An often live and \ tnatr 
defenfive treaty was therefore concluded on the 3d of condudeJ' 
April 1 76V} on the fimple condition that the forts and^khhinu 
places taken oa both fides fhould be reftored, and each 
party fit down contented with their own expences. 

By this treaty it was particularly flipula;ed, that 10 Broken b^ 
cafe of either party being attacked by their enemies, the £og- 
the other fhould give ihenvaffillance*; and in this cafel^^* 
even the number of troops to be fupplicd by each was 
fpecified. Tt foon after appeared, however, that the 
prefidency of Madras were refolved to pay very little 



out mercy; and thus, while Hyder gratified his perfo- ^regard to their engagements. Hyder Aly having in 
nal refentment againft him, he cut off from the Englifh a little time been involved in a war with the Mahractas, 



one of the principal refources they had for carrying on 
the war. 

On the return of the company^s forces to the de- 
fence of the Carnatic, they found themfelves very little 
able to cope with their adverfary $ for, befidea the 
continuance of the fame caufes which had formerly 
contributed to their want of fuccefs, they had been 
very much weakened in their expedition. Hyder Aly 
had alfo the prudence to avoid a general engagement, but 
frequently intercepted the convoys of the Englifh, cut off 
their detached parties, and wearied them out with long 
and continual marchea. The news of his fuccefs againft 
an enemy hitherto invincible by all the powevs of In- 
diai fo raifed his reputation, that adventurers flocj^ed 
to him from all parts ; by which means his cavalry were 
fbon increafed to upwards of 90,000 ; to which, how- 
ever, his infantry bore no proportion. 

Notwithftanding all his fuccefs, it appears that the 
forces of Hyder Aly were altogether unable to cope 
with thofe of Britain, even when there was the greateft 
imaginable difparity of numbers. A detachment of 
the company^s forces had made an affault upon a fort 
called Mulw^k, in which they were repulfed with 
fbme lofa. This, with the imall nnmber of the de- 
tachment, encouraged Hvder Aly to march, at the 
bead of a greet part of hia army, to the protedion of 
the fort. The commanding officer, however. Colonel 
Wood| did not befitate^ with only 460 JEuropeaos «nd 



applied for affiftance, according to agre^nent ; but 
was refufed by the prefidency, who pretended to fear a. 
quarrel with the Mahrattas themfelves. As the latter 
are a very powerful and warlike nation, Hyder Alf 
found hi mfelf overmatched, and therefore applied fevc- 
ral times to the Englifti for the affiftance he bad a right 
to exped ; but was conftantly refufed on various pre^ 
tences: which convinced him at laft chat he could place 
no dependence on the friendship of the Englifh, and 
filled him with an implacable hatred againft them. Aa 
ibon, therefore, aa he could make up hia differencea 
with the Mahrattas, he refolved to recover his loflea^ 
and revenge himfelf on thofe fatthlefa alliea. . With thia 
view he applied himfelf to their rivala the French; 
whom no Indian nation ever found backward in fupply>- 
ing them with the means of defence againft the Englifh. 
By their means he obtained military ftores in the greateft 
abundance, a number of experienced officers and fol* 
diers; and the European dtfctpline was brought ta 
much greater perfedion than even he himfelf had ever 
been able to bring it before thia period. Thus, in a 
fhort time, imagining himfelf a match for the Mahrat- 
tas, he reneired the war ; and gained fuch decitive ad- 
vantages, aa quickly obliged them to conclude an ad- 
vantageous treaty with him. ^^^ 
It now appeared that the Englifh, notwithftanding War be* 
their pretended ill-will to quarrel with the Mahrattas, t^e^i ^ 
bad sot the leaft hcfiution at doing (b when their, in- ^"^.^^ ^^ 
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Dreadful 



tfreft wtf oonccrne<L In order to nndcrfiand the fob* 
' (cqueot tranfadiont, however, we muft obfenre^ that 
the Mahrattasy like other nations of Indoftan, wertf 
•riginally governed by princes called Exgahsf who reign- 
ed at Setterah ; and though in proccfs of time they 
came to be divided into a number of petty ftates, yet 
they paid a nominal rtfpc£l to the ram-rajah» who had 
a right to affemble the chieft» and order out their 
troops on any ntceifary occafion. By degrees this dig- 
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coomianded by Colonel LaUy» a man of great bravery 
and experience in war. ^ 

The alarm was given on the 24th of July 1780 that 
Hydcr Aly's horfe were only nine miles diftant from 
Madras. The inhabitants inftantly dcferted their 
houfes and fled into the fort ; while the unrefiiled bar- 
barian burnt the villages, reduced the inferior forts^ 
and prepared to lay Gege to the capital. It being now 
abfolutely neceffary to make fome refiftancct meafures 



Tttdia. 



sity of ram- rajah or fou-rajah (as he was alfo called )» were taken for aflcmhling the troops ; in doing which 



became merely titular, the adminiftratlon being entire- 
ly poflcffed by the paifliwa or chancellor. This office 
lieing ufurped by one particular fdmily» Nana- row, the 
inrigning paifhwa^ feized the ram- rajah, and confined 
jbim in a fortrefs near Setterah. At bis death he left 
two fons Mada-row and Narainrow; of whom the 
^rmer, as being the elder, fucceeded him in the paifh- 



an ezprefs was fent to colonel Baillie, at that time at 
Gumeroponda, about 28 miles from Madras, to pro- 
ceed from thence dircAIy to Conjcveram with the corps 
under his command, where the main body was to meet 
him. But when the latter was under marching . or- Unfortn. 
ders, the 6rft regiment of cavalry pofitlvely refu&d toM^ecxpc*-* 
move without money;. and as they perfiiled in their ^*"°" *jf 
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wafhip. lonogee Boofla, or Bouncello, the immediate refolution, were at tail made prifoners and fent to Ma- BailUc! 



predeceflbr of Moodagee Boofla, rajah of Berar, was 
one of the pretenders to the dignity of ram rajah, 
«s being the nearell of kin ; at the fame time that 
£.oganaut-row,. called alfo Ragobah, uncle to Mada-> 
row himfelf, pretended to the pai(hwaftiip» Ou this ac- 
count the latter was confined by Mada-row, but who 
imprudently releafed him a little before his death, and 
even recommended to him in the moft affedionate man- 
acr the care of his brother Narain-row, who was to 
incceed to the paifliwafhip. The care he took in oon- 
fcqucnce of this recommendation was fuch as might 
cafily have been imagined; the uohappy Narain-rOw 
was murdered, and Roganaut row the aifaffin fled 



dras. The main body, then, confiftine of 1500 Eu- 
ropeans and 4200 fepoys, under Sir Hedor Monro, 
with their train of artillery, proceeded towards Conjc- 
veram : and fuch were the fatigues of their march, 
that 200 men belonging to the 7gd regiment were 
left lying on the road. On their arrival at Conjc- 
veram, they found the town in flames, great bodies of 
the enemy's cavalry advancing op both flanks, and no 
appearance of colonel Baillie's detachment. The march 
of this body had bten impeded by a fmall river fwelled' 
by a fuddcn fall of mn^ On this occafion, the oiiicer 
who gives the account of his difafter makes this fol- 
lowing obfervation. '* In thb incident we have a moft • 
to Bombay; where, on promifing a ceflion of terri- remarkable proof. and example of the danger of pro- 
tory, he was proteded and encouraged in his preten- craftination, and on what minute circumftances and * 
lions. The Mahrattas remonftrated againft this be- fudden fprings of .the mind the fortune and ^he general t 
haviour; but the Englifli had determined at all events iflbe of war may depend. Had cok>nel BailUe pafled ■ 
to profit by the civil diflenfions of the Indians, and over the Tripafifore without halting^ as fome advifed» . 
therefore paid no regard to the juftice or injuflice of and encamped on its fouthem inftead of its northern « 
dieir cauiii. The Mahrattas thcre/ore not only made banks, the difafter that foon folbwed would have been < 
up their differences with Hyder Aly, as has been al- prevented, and an order of affairs wholly different 
i«ady mentioned, but became determined enemies to from that which took place would have fucceeded." 
the Englifli, at the fame time that a dangerous confe- Hyder Aly having now raifed'the fiege of Ar- 
deracy was formed among the mofl powerful princes of cot, in which he had been employed, marched towards • 
'IiMlia to.expel firom that part of the world thofe intni- Conjeveram ; in the neighbourhood of which he co- 
ders whofe avarice could he fatisfied with no conceffions, camped, and in the courfc of feveral days* at different 
and whom no treaties could bind when it ferved their times, offered battle. On the 6th of September he 
turn to break them. detached his fon Tippoo Saib with the flower of his ar- 

The refentment of Hyder Aly vras particuUirly di- my to cut off the detachment under colonel Baillie, . 
fcAed againft the prefidency of Madras for the rea- who was now at Perrambaukam, a fmall village diftant 
fons already given ; he had alfo received frefli provoca- from the main body about 1 5 miles, hehimfelf remain- 
tion by their caufing a body of troopa march through ing in the neighbourhood of Conjeverans, in order to 
his dominions without his leave, and that to the aflift- watch the motions of Sir He^lor Monro. 
4ttct of a prince for whom he had no great friendfhip; The detachment under Tippoo Sftib* confifl^d ofHeisae-- 
alfo by the capture of the French fettlement of Mahie, 30,000 horfe, 8000 foot, with la pieces of cannon. ^^*^ ^ - 
on the coaft of Malabar, which he faid was within his Notwithflanding this fujp^iority in number, however, ^'^'^^ . 
dominions, and confequently that the French were un- they were bravely repulied by Colonel Baillie's hand- repulfes • 
der his protedion. His troops were therefore aflem- ful of troops ; and a junftion was effefked with a de- him. 
bled from every quarter, and the greateft preparations tachmeat under Sir Robert Fletcher, fent by. Sir Heo- 
made for a poWerfuLinvaiion. The prefidency of Ma- tor Monro on firft hearing the noife of the engage* 
dras in the mean time fpent their time in mutual al- ment. 

" ' ' This jun£kion waaeffe^led on the 9th of September, 

and. next morning orders were given for the whole ar- 
my to march ; Colonel Fletcher's detachment being ,«. 
difperfed in different parts of the line. From the h again a> - 
moment they began to march the enemy played offtacked. , 
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tercations, negleding even to feciire the paffes of the 
flsountains, through which only an invafion. could be 
made, until their adive antagonift, having feized and 
guarded thofe paffes, fuddenly poured out thro- them 



Invafionby at the head of 100^000 men, among whom was a hu-ge , ^ ... 

Hydcr iU/. body of European troops iinder French .officersi and their rocketsi wmcb, however, did but little execu- 
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bat about ten&t.nigbt federal fpias* began to 
on the rear of the Englifh. Colonel Baillie, 
therefore, after forae proper manoeuvres, caufed hit 
troops form a line, while the enemy cannonaded them 
incefTantly with great execution. On this Colonel 
Baillie detached Captain Rumley with five companies 
of fcpoy grenadiers to ftorm their guns ; which fervicc 
they would have lAidoubtedly accomplifhed, had not 
their march been interrupted by a torrent of water 
which at that time happened to be unfordable. Cap- 
tain Rumley therefore returned about half an hour af- 
ter eleven, when the guns of the enemy were heard 
drawing off towards the Eogliih front, and a general 
alarm was perceived throughout their camp ; owing, 
as was fuppoftd, to their having received intelligence 
of the party that had been fent to ftorm their guns. 
«* From their noife, confulion, and irregular firing 
(fays our author), one would have imagined that a 
detachment of our men had fallen upon them with 
^xed bayonets. At that critical moment, had a party 
of grenadiers been fent againft them, they would have 
Touted without difficulty the whole of Tippoo's army. 
Having about ten o'clock in the evening advanced a 
few hundred yards into an avenue, the detachment re- 
mained there in perfed filence till the morning. 

"Colonel Fletcher being alked by fome officers, 
-why Colonel Baillie halted? modeftly anfwered, that 
<Colonel Baillie was an officer of eftablifhed reputation, 
and that he no doubt had reafons for his conduct. 
It cannot, however, be concealed, that this halt af- 
forded an opportunity for Tippoo Saib to draw off 
his cannon to a very ftrong pott by which the Englifh 
were obliged to pafs ; and at ihe fame time of in- 
forming Hyder of their fituation, and fuggefting to 
him the expediency of advancing for the improvement 
•of fo favourable a conjunfturc. 

" On the loth of September, at five o'clock in the 
morning, our little army marched off by the right in 
fubdivifions, having their baegage on their right flank 
and the enemy on their left. A few minutes after 



mong the fepoyt, of horde I horfe ! The amp foSow* la^a* 
crs, whofe numbers were nearly five to one of the ' i ^ 
troops under arms, were driven on a part of our Ime 
by the numerous and furroundiog forces of Hyder 
Aly ; who being informed of the embanraffiag fitua# 
tion of Colonel Baillie, had left his camp without fijri* 
king his tents, with a view to conceal his march from 
the Englifh. A great confufion amonflr our troops 
was the unavoidable confequeace of this Hidden oufet; 
The Europeans were fuddenly left on the field of ac» 
tion alone; and at that critical moment a detachment 
from the advanced guard of Hyder's army prefled oa 
with great celerity between our line «nd Captaia 
Rumley's party. The commanding officer, therefore^ 
apprehenfive of being cut off from our little army, 
judged it mod prudent to retreat* 

** Colonel Baillie, when he was informed that aa 
immenfe body of horfe and infantry was marching 
towards him, and that this was fuppofed to be Hyder'a 
main army, faid, * Very well, we (hall be prepared 
to receive them.' Hyder's whole forces now appearw 
ed inconteftably in view; and this barbarian chie^ 
who, as was obferved of the Roman general by Pyiw 
rhus, had nothing barbarous in his difcipline, after di- 
viding his guns agreeably to a preconcerted plan, open- 
ed from 60 to 70 pieces of cannon, with |in innumer^ 
able quantity of rockets* 

** Hyder's numerous cavalry, fupported by his re* 
gular infantry and European troops, driven on by 
threats, encouraged by promifes, and led on by hui 
moft diftinguiihed officers, bore on our little arniy ia 
different quarters without making tho leaft impreffion. 
Our men, both Europeans and fepoys, repeatedly pre^ 
fented and recovered their fire-arms as if they liMd 
been manoeuvring on a parade. The enemy were rc^Oslluitbc^ 
pulfed in every attack ; numbers of their betl cavalry haviour of 
were killed, and many more were wounded; evet !?!.* ^iJ* 
their infantry were forced to give way : and Hyder 
would have ordered a retreat, had it not been for the ' 
advice of General Lally, who informed him that it 
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fix two guns opened on their rear, on which the line was now too late, as General Munro was mofl pro- 
halted a few minutes. Large bodies of the enemy's bably advancing on their rear firom Conjsveram ; for 



cavalry now appeared on their right flank ; and juft at 
the moment when the pagoda of Conjeveram appeared 
in view, and our men had begun to indulge the hopes 
of a refpite from toils and dangers, a rocket- boy 
was taken prifoner, who informed them, that Hy- 
<der'a whole army was marching to the affiftance 
of Tippoo. Four guns now opened on their left 
with great effeA. So hot was the fire they fuilained, 
and fo heavy the lofs, that Colonel Baillie ordered the 
whole line to quit the avenue, and prefent a front to 
the enemy ; and at the fame time dtfpatched Captain 
Rumley with ten companies of fepoy grenadiers to 
(kcrm the enemv's guns. 

" Within a few minutes after Captain Rumley had 

left the line Tippoo's guns were filenced. Rumley's 

litde detachment immediately took poffeffion of four 

of the enemy's guns^ and completely routed the party 

attached to them. Captain Rumley, overcome virith 

fatigue, ordered Capiaia Gowdie, the officer next in 

ta6 command, to lead on the party, and take poffeffion of 

li attacked {qiq^ more guns placed a few hundred yards in their 

*\S^'* front. But in a few minutes after, as they were ad- 

^. *'* vancing for this purpofe, a fbdden cry was heard a- 



which reafon nothing remained but to break the de- 
tachment by their artillery and cavalry. 

** Tippoo Saib had by this time coUe^d his party 
together, and renewed the Oannonade ; and at the fame 
time that the Englifh were under the neceffity of fuf- 
taining an attack both from the. father and fon, two 
of their tumbrils were blown up by Hyder's guns, and * 
a large opening made in both lines. They had now 
no other ammunition than grape ; their guns dtfcoo- 
tinned firing : and in this dreadful fituatiop, under a 
terrible fire not only of guns but rockets, lofing great 
numbers of officers and men, they remained from half 
paft feven till nine o'clock* 

" On this Hyder Aly, perceiving that the guo§ 
were quite filenced, came with his whole army round 
their right flank. The cavalry cbarg^ them in dif- 
tinA columns, and in the intervals between thefe the 
infantry poured in vollies of muflcetry with dreadful 
effeA. Mhiar Saib, with the Mogul and Sanoor ca- i^f 
valry, made the firft impreifion. Thefe were followed They are 
by the elephants and the Myforean cavalry, which com- J* *^^^ 
pleted the overthrow of the detachment. Colonel Bail- ^*^^^ 
K<, though grievoufly wooiukd, nUfcd the Euro* 

peans. 
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IbdSft. |»taot» ftttd 6ncc mare formed them nlo t fqnare and my's caTalry to break dits (mail body of lutn ; but by Iv Mk. 

with this hindfttl of men he gained an eminence, the fteady condud of both our officers and men they •■' v '^ 

where, without ammnnitiony and moft of. the people were repulfed. 

wounded, he refifted and repulfed 13 feparate atucks ; . *' Colonel BaiUie, finding that' there was now no 

but frefh bodies of cavalry continually pouring in« they profpeft of being relieved by General Ivfunroi held 

were broken without giving way. Many of our men, up a flag of truce to one of the chiefs of Hyder's 

defperatelywounded,raifingthemfelve8from the ground army. But this was treated with contempt, and the 

received the enemy on their bayonets. furdar endeavoured at the fame time to cut off the co* 

** Captain Lucas's battalion of fepoys, at the time lond. The reafon the enemy affigned for this was, « 

when our men moved up to a rifing ground* was fta- ttiat the fepoys had fired after the fignal was hoifted. ,« ^ 

tioned to the right of the European grenadiers ; but A few minutes after this, our men received orders to Throw 

that corps, feeing the Europeans in motion, and mif- lay down their arms, with intii&ation that quarter ^°^^ theTr 

vnderftandingperhaps this evolution for a retreat, broke would be given. This order was Scarcely complied ^^^^^ 

In the ntmoft confufion. The Europeans, bravely fuf- with, when the enemy ruihed in upon them in theuf«U 

taining their reputation for intrepid valour, remained moft favage and brutal manner, fparing neither agtf 

in this extremity of diftrefs fteady and undaunted, nor infancy nor any condition of life ; and, but for 

though furroonded by the French troops, and by Hy- the humane tnterpofition of the French commanders 

der's cavalry to the number of 40»ooo. They even Lally and Pimoran, who implored and infifted with 

exprefled a defire, though their number did not exceed the conqueror^ to fliow merey, tite gallant remains of 

^xx), of being led on to the attack. A party of To* our little army muft have fallen a facrifice to that 

pafies, who lay at the diftance of about 30 yards in our favage thirft of blood with which the tyrant difgraced 

£ix>nt, kept up an inceifant fire of fmall arms with his viAory."(A) 

great effied. Many attempts were Biade by the ene* In this unfortunate adion near 700 Europeans were 

kiUcd 

■ ■<! 1 ■ I ■ ■■ I ■ ■ .1.1 ■! I !■ ■ ■■ I I . ■ I.. 

(a) In a narrative of the fufferings of the Englith who furvived this fatal day» faid to be publifhed by an of- 
ficer m Colonel Baillie's detachmeqt, we find it related, that ^* Hyder Aly, feated in a chair in his tent, en- 
joyed the fight of the heads of the (lain, as well as of his prifoners. Colonel Baillie, who was bimfelf very 
much wounded^ was bro|ight to his camp on a cannon, and with feveral other gentlemen in the iame fituation 
bidnt the tyrant's feet on the ground and in the open air. In this fituation they faw many of the heada. 
^f their countrymen prefented to the conqueror, fome of them even by Englifii officers, who were forced to 
perform that horrid tafk ; ia a little time, however, Hyder ordered no mo^e heads to be brought to him while 
the Englifh gentlemen were prefent. A tent waa fitted up for Colonel Baillie and his officers, but without 
Uraw or any thing elfe to lie upon, though many of them were dangeroufiy wounded ; and as the tent could 
only contain 10 perfons, the reft were obliged to lie in the open air. When the prifoners were removed from-; 
place to place, they were wantonly infulted, and even beaten by thofe who had the charge of them. If the 
^tter hahed to refrefh themfclves under a tree, they would be at the trouble of carrying their prifoners to the 
fide next the fun, left they ftiould enjoy the benefit of the ihade. Sometimes they were tormented with thirft, 
at others the people allowed them to drink water out of the palms of their hands, it being reckoned a profa* 
nation to allow an European to drink out of a vefiel belonging to an Indian," &c. 

In this narrative are likewife mentioned fome examples of a recovery from wounds, which, if we can depend 
on their authenticity, muft undoubtedly (how a reftoratire power in the humaa body altogether unknown in this 
cHmate. 

** Lieutenant Thomas Bowfer received a mufket ball in bia leg, and after that eight defperate wounds with 
H fcymitar. He lay for feven hours on the fpot, deprived of all fenfation | but, towards evening, awakened 
from his trance, ftripped of all his clothes, except a pair of under drawers and part of his fhirt, with an in* 
tenfe thirft, calling out, and imploring a little water from the enemy. Some were moved with compaflion, . 
while others anfwercd his in treaties only with infults and threats of immediate death. Some water, however, 
was brought from a pool in the field of battle, about ^o or 60 yards from the place where he lay. It was 
deeply tinged with blood ; neverthelefs, Mr Bowfer being furaiflied by one of Hyder's foldiers with an earthen 
chatty f or pot containing about a pint, and directed to the place, crawled thither as well as he could. Though 
firuck with horror at the fight df the dead and wounded with which it wras filled, he quenched his thirft with - 
the liquid ; and having filled his chatty, endeavoured to proceed towards Conjeveram. He had not, however, 
moved from his place abote 300 or 400 yards, when, being quite overcome, he was obliged to lie all night 
in thei>pen air, during which time there fell two heavy ftiowers of rain. Next morning he proceeded to Con- 
jeveram ; but after walking about a mile, was met by ifome of the enemy's horfemen, by whom he was 
brought back prifoncr, and obliged to walk without any affifiance. Wheu delivered up to the enemy's fepoys, 
ht was fo ftiff with his wounds, that be could not ftoop or even bend his body in the fmalleft degree. 

^ The quarter-mafter ferjeaot of artillery received fo deep a cut acrofs the back-part of lus neck, that fat ^ 
was obliged to fupport his bead with his hands in order to keep it from falling to a fide all the jouraey. The 
kaft ftiake or unevennefs of the ground made' him cry out with pain.* He once and again ceaied from all -at* 
tempts to proceed ; but being encouraged and conjured by his companions to renew his efforts, he did fo^ , 
:feached the camp, and at laft, as well as Mr Bowfer, recovered." — It is alfo remarkable, that, acoordiog to i 
\Bur author, out of 32 wounded perfons only fix died ; .thou^«&C wouU \kc apt to think that the OTgfiiiiiidijv 
tfgcfc afa|^c they met with would have killed every^ozic^ . 
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killed on th« fpot : the lofs od Hyder Aly's part wae 
fo great that he induftrioufly concealed it, being eo- 
raged that the conquefl of fuch an incoDfidcrable body 
Should cod him fo many of his braveft troops. He 
Teemed ever after to conlider the Engliih with an ex^ 
<treroe degree of terror ; infomuch that, notwithftanding 
bis pretended exultation on account of the prefent vie* 
tory, he no fooner heard a report of Sir Hedior Man* 
ro'» march to atuck him, than he left his camp in ^e 
utmoft confufion, abandoning great part of his tents 
and baggage, as well as the vaik -numbers that had been 
wounded in the late adion. 

On the news of Colonel Baillie's drfafter, the fa* 
preme council of Bengal requefted Sir Ayre Coote 
to take upon him the management of the war ; for the 
carrying of»t>f which akirge f apply of men and money 
•was inftantly decreed. This was readily undertaken 
< by the illuArious dficcr jull menuoned, notwithitand- 
ing his very precarious Hate of health at that time ; and 
from the moment he 'took upon him the management 
r of affairs, the fortune of the 'war was changed. 

The fpirit of difTention, which for a long time had 
infe^iied the prtfidency of Madras, was indeed the true 
-caufe of all the mif^fortunes that had happened. This 
' was found by Sir Eyre Coote to be even greater than 
he had heard by report : the refpe6i and confidence of 
4 he natives was wholly loft ; the complaints of the of- 
ficers and foldiers w^e loud and acrimonious ; an in- 
ftdivtty prevailed in all the councils and operations, 
while the enemy carried every thing before them. Sir 
Hedor Munro had been greatly haraiTed on his march 
to Madras, whither he liad retreated after Colonel 
'Baiilie's dtfailer; the forces of Hyder Aly had in- 
felled all the places in that neighbourhood in fuch a 
jnanner as in a great meafure to cut off all fupplies ; 
and Arcot, the capital city of the moil faithful ally the 
•Britifli ever had, was taken by ftorm, together with an 
adjoining fort, by which means an immeofe quantity 
of amniunition and military ftores fell into the hands 
^f the enemy. 

No fooner had Sir Eyre Coote taken upon him the 
.•command of the firitifh forces, than his antagonift 
-.thought proper to change his plan of operations en- 
tirely. He now detached large parties of his nume- 
rous forces to lay fiege to the principal fortrefles be- 
longing to the company; while, with the braved and 
•belt disciplined part* he kept the field againil the Bri- 
^ifl) commander in perfon. On the very firft appear- 
ance of the Britiih army, however, his rcfolution fail- 
xd, and he abandoned the &cgt of every place he had 
invelled, retiring to a confiderable diftance on the 
other fide of the river Palaar, without even difputing 
the pafiage of it» as it was expedled he would have 
done. 

A refpitc being thus obtained from the incurfions of 
this formidable eneo^y, the next operation was to fe- 
cure Pondicherry, whofe inhabitants had revolted. 
They were; however^ eafily difarmed, their magazines 
feized, and all the boats ia tlieir poffcffion dcfbtiy- 
ed ; in confiequence of which precaution, a French 
fquadron that foon after appeared off Pondicherry was 
obliged to depart without being fumiihed with any 
^eceffaries. But in the mean time Hyder Aly having 
drawn large reinforcements from all pares of his^ domi- 
nions, rcCbbrcd to try his fbrtone ib a pkdicd battk. 
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His army amounted to: 200,000 men, 40,000 of whoa 
were cavalry and 1 5,000 well di£ciplined fepoys. Still, 
however, he durft not openly atUck the Britifh army 
in the field, but took a ilrong poft from whence he 
might harafs them on their march. Sir Eyre Coote, 
however, was not on his part backward to make the 
attack ; and on the other hand Hyder Aly prepared 
to engage him with all poffible advantage. The battle 
was fought on the iR of July 1781 ; and notwich* 
ffanding the vaft fuperiority of Hyder Aly's army^ 
he \^a8 routed with great daughter. The Indiansi Defau 
however, made a much more obitinate refifUace than Hyder Aly; 
ufual ; the engagement lafled from nine in the morn* 
ing till four ia the afternoon, and the deficiency of the 
Englifii in cavalry prevented them from purfuing the 
advantage they had gained. j^j 

Notwithfianding the lofs of this battle, Hyder Aly Gains a Te- 
was foon encouraged to venture another. This was ^®''*^ 'i^** 
fought on the 27th of Auguft the fame year, on thc'^* 
very fpot where Colonel Baillie had been defeated. It 
was more obflinately conteftcd than even the former, 
being continued with great fury from eight in the 
morning to near duik. A number of brave^officeri 
and foldiers fell on the part of the Britifh, owing chief- 
Ijr to the terrible fire of the enemy's artillery and 
the advantageous pofition of their troops. At latl, 
however, the Indian army was totally defeated, and 
driven from every poft it had occupied ; though from 
the obttinate refilUnce made at this time, Hyder be* 
ean to entertain hopes that his forces might, by 9 
iucceffion of fuch battles, be at lafi enabled to cope with 134 
the EngliHi. He therefore ventured a third battle in Hyder de- 
fome weeks after, but was now defeated with greater ^^^ * 
lofs than before. Undifcouraged by this bad fuccefs, 
however, he laid fiege to Vcllore ; and expeding 
that the relief of it would be attempted, feized- a lirong 
pafs through which he knew the Britifii army mult 
direct their march. The Britifh commander accord- 
ingly advanced,' and found the enemy in poffeluon of 
fome very ftrong grounds on both fides of a marih 
through which he was obliged to pafs. Here he was 
attacked on all fides, but principally on the rear, the 
enemy dire6^ing their force principally agaiult the 
baggage and convoy of provifions defigned for the gar^ 
rifon. Their utmofl efforts, however, were unfuc- 
ctfsful, and Sir Eyre Coote forced his way to Vellore 
in fpite of all oppofiiioo. Hyder Aly did not fail 
to*wait his return through the fame pafs ; and having 
exerted his utmoft /kill in poffinghis tioops, attacked i^y 
htm with the utmoft vigour : but though the Englifh A fourth 
were affaulted in front and in both flanks at once, and vi^ory 
a heavy cannonade kept up during the whole time ^^^gjuJ 
the engagement, the Indians were at lad defeated with u(h. 
great ilaughter. 

By thcfe fucceffes the prcfidency of Madras were 
now allowed fo much refpite, that an entcrprife was 
planned againfi the Dutch fettlement of Negapatam, 
fituated to the fouth of Madras, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanjour. A very inconfiderable force, how- 
ever, could yet be fpared for this purpofct as Hyder 
Aly, though fo often defeated, was ftill extremely 136 
formidable. Sir Hedor Munro had the management Dutch fes- 
of the expedition : and fo furious was the atUck of rjj-mcnt of 
the Britifli failors, that the troops left to guard the rc^Sd.** 
avenues to the place were defeated at the Very firft 
z .oufcit 
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onfet. A regular (lege enfeed; ivhichy 

uras of very (hort daratibn, a breach being foon madCf 

and the garrifon furrcndering prifoners of war. 

The iof«of Negapatam was quickly followed by 

^ife Tri»> ^]j3|t Qf Trincomale. Admiral Hoghes, who had con- 
veyed Sir He6ior Munro with the land forces te that 
placcy and afiifted him with his failors, immediately 
after its. fmrender fet fail for Trincomale, where he 
arrived about the middle of January 178s. The fort 
t>f that name was quickly reduced ; but the main 
ftrength of the fettlement confifted in a fort named 
Oftenbui^h, the principal place on the ifland, and by 
the capture of which the whole fettlement would be 
reduced. This fort ftands on a hill which commands 
the harbour^ but is itfelf overlooked by another hill at 
the diftance of no more than 20^ yards. Though the 
gainin? of this poft was undoubtedly to be attended 
with the lofs of the fort, it does not appear that the 
governor even attempted to defend it. A Britifh do* 
tachment of failors and marines therefore took poiTef- 
* fion of ity when the admiral fent a fummons of ^urren* 
der, reprefenting the inutility of making any farther 
defence after the lofs of fuch a poft ; and being ex- 
tremely defirous of avoiding an elfufion of blood, re- 
peated his arguments at feveral different times. The 
governor, however, proving obftinate, the place was 
taken by ftorm, with the lofs of about 60 on the part 
of the Britiih, and very little on that of the Dutch, 
the vi6tor8 gnring quarter the moment it was aiked. 
Four hundred Europeans were taken prifoners ; a large 
quantity of ammunition and military ftores, with a 
numerous artillery, were found in the place; and two 
Indiamen richlv laden, with a number of fmall trading 
veflels, were taken in the harbour. 

^ , ^P*. A more formidable enemy, however, now made his 

Sullrein tr- ^PP^^""'^^ ^" ^^^ ^^^^ ^ Coromandel. This was 
rm« with ■ SufFrcin the French admiral; who fetting out from 
)x>werful his native country with j 1 (hips of the line and feveral 
ftout frigates, had fallen in with the Hannibal of 50 
guns, and taken her when feparatcd from her conforts. 
This fhip, along with three others, a 74, a 64, and a 
50, bad been fent out to the aififtance of Sir Edward ; 
and the three laft had the good fortune to join him 
before the anival of M. de SufFrcin. The latter, fup» 
pofing that he had not yet received this reinforcement, 
bore down upon the Englifh fquadron at Madras, to 
which place they had failed immediately after the cap* 
ture of Trincomale. Perceiving his miftake, however, 
he inftantly bore away. The Englifh admiral pur- 
Tued, took fix veiTcls, five of them Englifti prizes, and 
the fixth a valuable tranfport laden with gunpowder 
Bhd other military ftores, befides having on board a 
number of land-officers and about 300 regular troops. 
Tliis brought on an engagement, in which M. Suf- 
frein, perceiving the rear dirifion of the Britifh fleet 
unable to keep up with the reft, dire6led his force 
inent be- P^'nc^P^^J againft it. The fhips of Admiral Hughes 
tween him himfelf and Commodore King lullained the moft vio- 
and .sir £d- lent efforts of the French, having moftly two, and 
fomctimes three, veflcls to contend with. Thus the 
commodore's fhip was reduced almoft to a wreck; but 
about fix in the evening, the wind becoming more fa- 
vourable to the Englifh, the fquadron of the enemy 
were obliged to draw off. The' lofs of men on the 
part of th<* Britifh amounted to Utck more than 13D 
Vot. IX. Part L 



however, kSled and wounded, but tJiit of the Tremeh exdeeded 

After the battle Sir Edward returned to Madras; 
bat meeting with nd intelliffence of SofFrein at that 
place, he made the beft of his way for Trincomale, 
being apprehenfive of an attack upon that place, or «f 
the intercepting of a convoy of ftores and reinforce- 
ments at that time expcfted from England. Suffreiii 
had indeed got intelligence of this convoy, and was a^ 
that time on his vray to intercept it. This brought 
the hoftile fleets again in fight of each other ; and aa 
the Britifh admird had been reinforced by two fhips 
. of the line, he was now better able to encounter his 
adverfary. A defperate battle enfued, which eonti- ^ ft^-^i 
nued till towards night, when the fhips on both fides Wy^ 2^ 
were fo much fhattered, that neither could renew the 
^QgBgctncnt next day. 

Though thefe engagements produced nothing deci- 
iive, they were neverthelefs of the utmofl prejudice to 
the affairs of Hyder Aly, who was thus prevented 
^rom receiving the fuccours h€ had beeif promifed 
from France ; and he was ftill farther mertified by the 141 
defeat of his forces before Tellicherry, which place be Hvder 
had blocked up fince the commencement of hoftilities. ^y*"'*^ 
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This laft misfortune was the more fcnfiblv fdt, as an^^^^ 
open pafFage was now left for the Englim into thofe 
countries beft affefted to Hyder. His bad fuccefs 
here, however, was in fome meafure compenfated by 
the entire defeat of a detachment of about 2000 Eng-^ 
lifh infantry and 300 cavalry under Colonel Braith- »4« 
waitc, a brave and experienced ©flScer. This detach- b^jJJj, 
ment, confifting of chofen troops from Sir Eyre Coote'swaite't de* 
army, lay encamped on the banks of the Coleroon, tachment 
which forms the northern boundary of Tanjour. Tip- ^} ^^^7 
poo Saib having procured exaft intelligence of the fi- i?ff^ 
tuation of this party, formed a defign of attacking it 
while no danger was fufjpedied on account of the di- 
ftance of Hyder Aly's army. He fct oat on this 
defign with an armjt of 15,000 horfe and 5000 foot, 
accompanied by a body of Ftench regulars ; and ha- 
ving crofFed the Coleroon, fuddenly furroundcd the 
Britifh forces on all fides. The colonel, perceiving hit 
danger, formed .his men into a fquare, diftributiiig the 
artillery to the feveral fronts, and keeping his cavalry 
in the centre. In this fituation he refitted for three 
days the utmoft efforts of his numerous enemies, al- 
ways compelling them to retreat with great lofs. At 
laft General Lally, rightlv conjeAuring that the 
ftrength of the Englifh muft be exhaufted and their 
numbers thinned by fuch defperate fervice, propofed 
that the French infantry, which was frefh and entire, 
fhould attack one of the fronts of the fquare, while 
the forces of Tippoo fhould do the fame with the 
other three. This laft attack proved fuccefsful ; the 
Britifh forces were broken with great flaughter, which 
however was flopped by the humanity of the FVench 
commandet ; who even obtained from Tippoo Saib 
the care of the prifoners, and treated them with k 
tendernefs and humanity they certainly would not 
otherwife have experienced. A number of Britifh of- 
ficers, however, perifhed in the engagement, and only 
one remained un wounded* , ., 

In the mean time, the fuccours from France, fo Cuddalore; 
long expeded by Hyder, made their appearance. As taken.. 
foon as a jandlon was formed, thty froctticd, und^r 
Dd tb4 
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the command of M. Dttchemin, to inveft Cvddalore ; ginniog of Attguft. 
which not being in any fituation to ftand a iiege» was 
furrendered on capitulation. In like manner fome 
other places of fmaUer confequence were reduced, tm* 
ttl at laft being joined by Hyder's numerous forces, 
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His intention wu to make an 
attempt on Trincomale ; and fo well were his defigns ^ 
condudcdf that Sir Edward received no intelligence 
•f the danger, till a Brttifli frigate chafing a French 
onCf which took ihelter with the fquadron at Trinco* 
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they determined -to lay ficge to Vandervafli, a place of male, difcovered it by this accident* and haftened back 



great importance, > and the lofs of which would have 
been extremely detrimental to the Englifli* This 
.quickly brought Sir Eyre Coote with his army to its 
relief ; but Hyder Aly^ notwith£landing his being re- 
inforced by the French, durft not yet venture a battle 
in the open field. On this tke fiUtiAi commander pro- 
ceeded to attack Arnee, the priox^ipal depofit of Ry- 
der's warlike ftores and necelTarie^. Thus the latter 
was obliged to quit his advantageous ground ; but he 
did fo with fuch fccrecy and fpecd, that he came upon 
M A^ ^^^ Briiiih army unawares while preparing for its laft 
^JL*'^f^,^. march to Arnee, now only five miles diftant. Pcr- 
td a fifth ceiving that the march of the Britiih troops was thro' 
time Hv Sir low grounds, encompaflcd on moft parts with high 
ByreCeotej^illg^ be planted his cannon upon the latter; from 
which he kept a continual and heavy fire on the troops 
below, while his numerous cavalry attacked them 
on every fide. Notwithftanding all difadvantages, 
the Britiih commsjnder at laft clofed in with the 
tnemy ; and after an obftinate difpute completely 
rooted them. Neither this, however, nor any other 
engagement with Hyder Aly, ever proved decifive ; 
fer as the want of cavalry prevented the Britiih gene- 
ral from purfuing hie advantage, fo that of his anta- 
gonift was fo numerous, that by it he always covered his 
retreats in fuch an eifc£tual manner as to lofe but few 
men, and in a (hort time to be in a condition to kSt 
again on the offenfive. This was remarkably the cafe 
at prefent; fornotwithftanding this defeat, which hap- 
pened on the 2d of June 1 782, he cut off an advanced 
body of the Britifh army five days after ; and harafled 
the whole in fuch a manner, that Sir Eyre Coote, 
iiotwithftanding his fuccefs, was obliged to move near- 
er Madras ; loon after which, he was obliged, on ac- 
count of his bad ftate of healthy to relinquifh the com- 
mand of the army to General Stuart. 

Hyder Aly now perceiving that he was likely to be 
attended with no fuccefs by land^ began to reft his 
hopes on the fuccefs of the French by Tea. He there- 
fore eameftly requefted M. Suffrein, who poifefled at 
that time a decifive fuperiority in the numbt:r of (hips, 
to lofe no time in attacking the Britifti fquadron be- 
145 fore it could be joined by a reinforcement which was 
A third fea- then on its way, and was reported to be very formi- 
f^'^^jj^^^'dable. As the French commander was by no means 
md^iBuge deficient in courage, a third engagement took place 
•f tho< oa the 5th of July lySg^ At this time the Britifti 
Ercnch. ]^ the advantage of the wind, the battle was much 
more dofe, and the vidory more plainly on their fide. 
It is faid indeed, that had not the wind fortunately 
Ihifted in fuch a manner as to enable the French to 
dtiVngaee their ihips, a total and ruinous defeat would 
have enlued. After the engagement, the French ad- 
miral proceeded to Cuddalore» having received intelli- 
gence that a large body, of French troops in tranfports 
was arrived off the ifland of Ceylon, in company with 
three {hipa of the line- As this feemed to afford hopes 
of retaliation, he ufed fuch dilgence in refitting his 
Jhifis, that the fleet was able to £ut ta lea in the be- 



with the news to Madras. It vras now, however, too 
late ; the place was not in a condition to refift a (lege; i4< 
and the French batteries having filenced thofe of the ^^?^^ 
fort in two days, a capitulation took pbwie on the laft l^^ Trio, 
day of Auguft. comale. 

Sir Edward Hughes having been detained by con* 
trary winds, did not arrive at Trincomale before the 
2d of September, when he had the mortifica^on to fee 
the forts in the hands of the French, and that Suffrein 
was in the harbour with 15 (ail of the line while he 
had only la. He did not hefitate at venturing 147 
an engagement with this inferiority, nor did M. SuN ^ fourth ' 
frein decline the combat. The event of the battle was no ^'^* ^ 
other than (battering the fleets and killing and wound- ftcitdi Jli 
ing a number of men on both fides. In this, however, EngUih 
as well as in the other engagements, the fuperiority of ftceu, 
the EngUfh was very manifeft.; and in entering the 
harbour of Trincomale the French loft a 74 gua 
fliip. 

The lofs of Trincomale was feverely felt by the Eog* 
lifh ; for while the French by (afcly in the. harbour 
refitting their fquadron, the Englifti were obliged for '4^ 
that purpofc to fail to Madras. Here the fleet was ^ "^'jjjlj, 
affailed by one of the moft dreadful tempefts cvert^edby** 
known on that coaft. Trading veffels. to the number dreadful 
of near 100 were wrecked, as well as thofe for Madras tempdU 
laden with rice, of which there was an extreme fcarcity 
at that pbce. Thus the fcarcity was augmented to a 
famine, which carried off vaft numbers of the inhabi* 
tants before fupplies could arrive from Bengal. The 
continuance of the bad weather obliged Sir Edward 
with his whole fquadron to fail to Bombay; and there 
he did not arrive till towards the end of the year, when 
his fquadron was fo much fliattered, that, in order to 
repair it with proper expedition, he was obliged to di- ^ 
ftribute it between the dock-yards of Bombay and the 
Portuguefe fettlement at Goa. 

In the mean time Sir Richard Bickerton arrived at* 
Bombay from England with five men of war, having 
on board 5000 troops, after a very favourable paffage | 
having neither feen nor heard of the bad weather which, 
had defolated the coafts of India. It was likewiie the 
intention of France to fignalize the campaign of this ■ 
year by an immenfe force both by fea and land in In- 
dia. Exclufive of the forces already on the coaft of Co* 
romandel, they were to be joined by 5000 more, all 
regulars, from their iflands on the African coaft. Suf- 
frein was to be reinforced by feveral ftiips of the Iine» . 
when it was hoped that a decided fuperiority at fea^ 
would be obtained over the Englifh ; while their fupc- 
rior numbers and artillery on ftiore would render them 
invincible by any force that could be brought againft 
them. To oppofe thefe defigns it was deemed necef- 
fary by the prefidency of Bombay to make a power- 
ful diverfion on the coaft of Mabbar. Here was fitua* 
ted the kingdom of My fore, the fovereignty of which 
had been ufurped by Hyder Aly under the title of- 
Dayvdf as that of the Mahrattas was by a perfon ft vied 
Pmjbvjtu This kingdom is nearly in the fame parallel 
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hdii. witli Arcot. To the northward is the kingdom of 
!>■ y Canara, which U laid to have been the favourite pof- 
fcflion of Hyder Aly i the name of its capital is Bid- 
nore* which ^fo gives name to an extenfive territory, 
and was by Hyder changed to that of Hydemagur. 
>49. The expedition had been fet on foot as early as the end 
JC^*^ of the year 1781 ; a ftrong body of forces under the 
H^Jba command of Colonel Hunmrftone had taken the two 
cities of Calicut and Panyan, befides others of Icfler 
note, and penetrated into the inland coantry, which 
is there diflicuk and dangerous. Having here made 
him(clf mafter of a place caQed Mcngarrf Cana^ of 
which the Htuation commanded the entrance into the 
inner parts of the country, he proceeded to atuck Pa- 
latacherry, a confiderable town at foflie miles diftancei 
but being fnddenly environed vrith a numerous and ho* 
ftile army» inftcad of making himfelf mafter of the 
place, it was not without the utmoft difficulty that he 
made his efcape itter lofingall his provifions and baggage* 
A great army, confifting of 20,000 foot and 10,000 
horfe, under Tippoo Saib, alfo advanced againft him 
with fuch celerity, that the colonel had only time to 
retreat to Panyan, where he was fuperfeded in the 
command by Colonel Macloed, and foon after the pbce 
^was invefted by the forces of the enemy, among whom 
was General Lally with a confiderable body of French. 
Two Britifli frigates, however, having come to the af- 
fiftance of the place, rendered all the attempts of the 
enemy to reduce it abortive. At laft, Tippoo Saib, im- 

Sitient of delay, made a vigorous effort againft the 
ritiih lines ; but though boUi the Indian and French 
commanders behaved with great bravery, the attack 
not only proved unfuccefsfu^ but they were repulfed 
with fuch lofs as determined Tippoo to abandon the 
fiege of the place, and retire beyond the river of Pan- 
yan. 

As foon as the prefidency of Bombay were acquaint* 
— ^ •jpedi-^^ ^'^ *^* fuccefs of Colonel Humberftone, General 
tioo «f Gc Matthews was difpatched to his aififtance with a power- 
ueral Mat- fol reinforcement. This expedition, which began the 
compaign of 1783 in- the kingdom of Canara, has been 
related with circumftanccs fo difgraceful, and fo ex* 
>ceedingly contrary to the behaviour for which the Bri- 
ti(h troops are remarkable, that we are totally at a lofs 
to account for them. On the one hand, it feems fur* 
prifing how the national charader could be forfeited 
b>a particular body, and not by any other part <{f the 
army \ and on the other, it feems equally furprifin? 
why fuch calumnies ^if we fuppofe them to be fo) 
fliould have arifen againft this particular body and no 
other part of the army. Such accounts of it, however, 
were publifbed as railed the indignation of the military 
gentlemen, who thought proper to publiih a vindica- 
tion of themfelves. In the Annual Rcgifters, from 
cruelty in whence, next to the Gazettes and Newspapers, the 
thi» expedi generality receive what they look upon to be authentic 
^^^^ intelligence, the chara6ler of this army is treated with 

the higheft afperity. <* In the ftory of the conqueft 
and recovery of Canara (fays^the New Annual Regi- 
fter), the Spaniards may be faid to be brought a fe- 
cond time upon the fcene, but not to fit down in ful- 
len and infoient profperity after all their crimes. The 
Spaniards of Britain were overtaken in, the midft of 
Aeir career ; and he who is more of a man than an 
Engliihmaay will rejoice in the irregular and unmea* 
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fured, but at the fiune time the juft and merited, iren- 
geance that was infli&ed upon them by the prince^ 
whofe dominions they were ravaging V* In fupport 
of this dreadful exckunation the following account it 
given of the eipedftion. It began with the putting an 
czecutioo a ddign formed by General Matthews of 
carrying the war into the heart of Hyder Aly's domi- 
nions. For this purpofe the Englifh invefted the dty 
of Onore, fituated about 300 miles to the fouth of 
Bombay, and one of the principal places in the countqf 
of Canara. << It was uken by aflault (fays Dr An- 
drews) with great (laughter, and plundered vrith cir* 
cumftances of avarice and rapine that difgraced the vie* 
tors ; among whom, at the fame time, great difcontenta 
arofe concerning the dirifion of the fpoil." ** Na 
quarter (fays the Annual Regifter) was given by the 
vidorious Englifli ; every man they met was put t» 
the fword. Upon this occafion we beg leave to tran* 
fcribe three lines from the private letter of one of the 
officers concerned in the expediu'on. * The carnage 
(fays he) was great: we trampled thick on the bo* 
dies that were ftrewed in the way. It was rather 
fiiocking to humanity ; but fuch are only fecondary 
confiderationsy and to a foldier, whofe bofom glowf 
with heroic glorr, they arc thought only accidents of 
courfe ; his zeal makes h' a afpire after farther vie— ^ 
tory.' This part of the peninfula had hitherto been 
untouched by the barbarous and unfparing hands of> 
Europeans, and of confequeoce was full of riches and 
fplendor. In the fortrefs of Onore were found fuma 
of money to an imknown amount* befidcs jewels and 
diamonds. A confiderable part of this appears to have 
been fecured as private plunder by General Matthews. 
The complaints of the military were loud; they thought, 
and naturally, that the acquifition of riches was the 
fair and reaionable confequence of the perpetration of 
bloodfhed. But their commander turned a deaf ear to 
their reprefentations; and haftened, by adding new lau- 
rels to his fame, to hide the flander that might other- 
wife reft upon him.'* 

From Onore the army proceeded to the neareft for* 
trefles on the fea-coaft. More and Cundapour. Here 
they were joined by a reinforcement from Bombay ua- 
der the command of Colonels Macleod and Humber- 
fton, with pofitive orders to proceed for Bidnore or 
Hydemagur the capital of Canara. On this General 
Matthews marched for the mountains called the Ghauts^ 
where there is a pafs three miles in length, though only 
eight feet wide, and which was then ftrongly fortified 
and defended by a vaft number of the natives. ** The 
Englifti (fay our authors), however, bad already ob- 
tained a confiderable reputation by their executions ; 
and the ufe of the bayonet, the moft fatal inftrument 
of war, and which wa^ employed by them on all oc- 
cafions, created fuch an extreme terror in the enemy, 
as to enable them to furmount this otherwife impreg- 
nable defile/' 

The gaining of this pafs laid open the way to Bid- 
nore the capital, to which a fummons was now fenU 
An anfwer was returned, that the place was readv to 
fubmit, provided the inhabitants were not mokfted^ 
and the governor was permitted to fccure his property* 
The weidth of this city was undoubtedly great, but 
the eftimates of its amount are very different.'* By the 
accounts of Bombay it was ftated only at 175,0001* ' 
Dda whik 
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Itadia. v^fcite the officers concerned to the expedition fay that 

S't was not kfs than i,20o»ooo^t. oreven i,920,oooL ; 

and even this was only public property ; that feized 

upon by the fotdierSy and which belonged to private 

perfonSf was nndonbtedly very confiderabte 9i£o, 

This treafure was at firft (hown by the ^nend to 
hfs officers, and declared to belong to the army ; but 
be afterwards told them that tt was al! the property of 
the Mahommedan governor, and had been fecured to 
him by the terms of the furrender. It was therefore 
iient to Cundapour under the convoy of Lieutenant 
Matthews^ brother to the general, to be thence tranf- 
mitted to Bombay ; but whether any part of it ever 
reached that fettlement or not was never known. The 
difcontents of the army were now carried to the ut- 
moft height ; and the conteft became fo ferious, that 
Colonels Macleod, Humberftone, and Shaw, quitted the 
iervice altogether, and returned to Bombay. The of- 
ficers charged their general with the moft itHatiable 
and (hamcful avarice ; while he, in return, accufed his 
whole army of doing every thing difrefpe6tful and in- 
jurious to him ; of paying no regard to order and dif- 
eipltnei and of becoming loofe and unfeeling as the 
moft licentious freebooters. 

From Bidnore detachments were lent to reduce fe* 
Teral fbrtrefles, the principal of which was Ananpour 
or Anantpore. Here orders were iflued for a norm 
lyd no quarter. Every man in the place was put to 
deaths except one horfcman who made his efcape after 
being wounded in three places. ** The women, uu" 
wHling to be feparated from ^heir relations, or expo- 
fed to the brutal licentioufnefs of the foldiery, threw 
themfelves in multitudes into the moats vtrith which 
the fort was furrounded. Four hundred beautiful wo- 
men, pierced with the bayonet* and expiring in one 
another's arms, were in this fituation treated by the 
Britiih with every kind of outrage." 

This exploit was fucceeded by the redu^ion of 
Carwa and Mangalore, which completed the redudion 
of Canara, when General Matthews put his army in 
cantonments for the rainy fcafon. 

This rapid fuccefs was owing to the death of Hyder 
Aly, which happened in the end of the year 1782. 
His fon TIppoo Saib, however, having taken poffef- 
&n of the government, and fettled his affairs as well 
as time would allow, inftantly refumed his military 
operations. On the 7th of April 1783 he made 
his appearance before Bidnore, fo that General Mat- 
*thew8 had fcarce time to coHe^ a force of 2000 men, 
and to write to Bombay for a reinforcement. But, 
however necell^ry the latter muft have been in his cir- 
cilimftanceB, the prefidcncy were fo much prejudiced 
againft him by the unfavourable reports of his officers, 
that they ful^ended him from his commifflon, appoint- 
ing Colonel Macleod to fucceed to the command of the 
amy. 

TippoQ Saib now advanced with a vaft army, fup- 
pofed not to be fewer than 150,0x^0 men, covering the 
bflls on each Mc of the metropolis as far as the eye 
could reach. The army of General Matthews, alto- 
gether unable to cope with fuch a force, were quickly 
driven- from the town, and forced to take refuge in- 
the ckadeL Tippoo having cut off their retreat by 
gainitrg poffeffion of the Ghauts, laid clbfe iicgt to 
5ic fbrtrsft ; which in lefs tliao a fortnight was obliged 



to capitulate. The terms propofed were, that aD pub» 
He property (hould remain in the fort ; that the Eng- ^ 
fifh ihould engage not to aft againil Tippoo for a i^ 
pulated time ; that they (hould march out with the 
hoaottrs of war ; that they (hould pile their armv, and 
have fiill liberty to proceed unmolefted with their pri» 
vate property to the fea-coaft, firom thence to embark 
for Bomibay ; and in this capitulation the garrifons of 
Annanpour and other inland fortrefies were alfo in^ 
eluded. 

All thefe terms were broken by Tippoo, who faid 
that they had forfeited their title to liberty by a breach 
of the articles of capitulation, in embezzling. and fe- 
creting the public money, which was all, in good faith,, 
to be delivered up. That this was really the cafe feems 
to be univerfally acknowledged. In the Annual Re- 
gifter we are told, that ^* to prevent too much money 
being found in the poffefCon of one man, the general 
ordered his officers to draw on the paymafter>-general 
for whatever fums they wanted. When the fort was 
furrendered to the Sultan, there was not a fi ngle rupee 
found in it.'* By this circumftance the fate of the 
garrifon was decided. General Matthews was fent for 
next morning to a conference. He was not, however, 
admitted to his prefence, but immediately thrown into 
chains, (loft of the other principal officers were, or^ 
tarious pretences, feparated from the army. The ge* 
neral and his companions were conduced .to Seringa- 
patnam the capital of My fore; and after having expe* 
rienced a variety of feverities, were at bft put to death 
by poifon. In this manner the general and 20 officers 
periHicd. The poifon adminiftered was the milk of the 
cocoa- tree, which is faid to be very deadly. 

The above account was repeatedly complained of as 
parthil, and at laft openly contradifled in a pamphlet 
intitled ** A Vindication of the G)ndu6l of the £ng- 
Ijfli Forces'^ employed in that expedition, and publifhed 
by order of the £aft India Company. In this pamph- 
let the circumftance moft found ^ult with was that 
regarding the women at Anantpore, which was pofi- 
tively contradided. On this account therefore the 
publifhers of the above-mentioned work re trad that 
part of their narrative, as being founded in mifrepre- 
ientation. Notwithftanding this vindication, however, 
they ftill draw the following conclulions. ** Ic is al> 
ready fuffiaently evident, how little has been effoded 
by this vindication of the Bombay officers. The g.tut 
outlines of the expedition remain unaltered. It is ftill 
true that a remarkable degree of feverity was employed 
in the field.; that, in the capture of the fortreffes of 
Canara, the principle of a ftorm and no quarter was 
very frequently applied ; and that the acquifition of 
money was too much die governing objcd in every 
ftage of the undertaking. The vindication of the of- 
ficers has therefore done them little fervice ; and it 
happens here, as it generally does in the cafe of an im« 
perfcd reply, that the majority of the fads are rather 
ftrengthcned and demonftrated by the attempt to refute 
them. With refped to the concluiion of the ftory, 
the treafures of Hydemagur, and the charge brought 
againft them by Tippoo, that they had broken the 
terms of the capitulation, and that when the fort was 
furrendered not a rupee was to be found in it ; thefe 
circumftances are paffed over by the officers in the pro* 
fbundeft filence. It was this that roufed the Sultan to 
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^MiSi. Tesfcftfioe; and it it to this that he a|^>eab for hi» jaC- fortrcfa to his dominions named GuaUiory ffarrifoned br In<lia. 



tificatioa In difregardlng a capttalation which had been 
firft diflMved by the Yanquifhed EngliOi.'f 

The Yindication above alluded to was flgned by one 
'major and 53 fubaUern officers. It {eems not, how 
cTer» to have given entire fatisfadioa to the military 
gentlemen themfelves^ as other vindications have ap- 
peared faid to be written by officeis ; bat thefe being 
anonymous^ can be fuppofed to add very little weight 
to that already mentioned, where fuch a rcfpc^kable 
body have figned their names, ^We fliall therefore 



the Mahrattas, and hitherto reckoned impregnable. 

Thefe fuopefles were followed by the dreadful incur- 
fions of Hyder Aly already related, which put a flop 
to the conquefts of General Goddard ; all the forces 
he could fpare being required to afiift the army under 
Sir Eyre Coote. The laft exploit of General God* 
dard was the xtduftion of the ifland of Salfette, and 
of a ftroog fortrefs named Bafft'm in its neighbour* 
hood. The army of Sindta, conlHling of 30,000 
men, was alfo defeated this year by Colonel Carnac \ 



drop a fubjed fo difagreeable, and the inveftigation>.of and the Mahrattas, diHieartened by their loiTes, con« 
which at the fame time is entirely foreign to the plan fenud to a feparatc peace with the EngliHi, leaving 
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of this work* 

It now remains to give fome aecouiit of the watf 
with the Mahrattas, begun, as was formerly hinted, 
on account of the protedion afforded to the aflaffin 
Roganaut-row. This nsan had formerly obliged the 
A«oimtof j^^g^l to take (belter in the Englifti fadory at Ben* 
taVar* " ^ ^ ^"^ being unable to keep up his credit among 
his countrymen, was expelled as already related. Od 
his arrival at Bombay, an alliance was formed betwixt 
him and the Ei^lifh government ; by which the hitter 
engaged to replace him in the Mahratta regency ia 
confidenition of fome valuable ceffions of territory^ 
The fupreme council of Bengal, however, difowned 
this treaty, and concluded one with the Mahrattas in 
the month of March 1776.; by which it was agreed 
that they fhould provide for Ragobah's fubP Hence ac- 
cordtag to his rank, on condition of hia refiding in 
their country. This being not at aU agreeaUe to Rago* 
bah, he fled once more to Bombay, where a new con- 
federacy was entered into for his reftoration. The 
council of Bengal app'oved of this on account of the 
approaching rupture with France ; and in confequence 
of this, a dictaehment was, in February 1778, ordered 
to march acio(s the continent of India. By fome mif- 
managements in this expedition the whole army waa 
obhged to capitulate with the Mahratta general on 
the 9ih of January 1779. One of the ternu of the 
capitulation was, that a body of troops which were 
advancing on the other (ide ihould be obliged to 
return to Bengal. But General Goddard, the com- 
mander of thefe forces, denying the righc of the 
council of Bengal to remand bins, proceeded on his 
march, and arrived on the i8th of February. Here 
he received orders to condude a new treaty, if it could 



Hyder Aly to manage the war as he thought proper. 

In the mean time, however, the expences incurred 
by thefe wars were ib high, that Mr Hailings, who 
was obUged to forniih them fome how or other, was 
reduced to the greateft difficulties. For this purpofe 
not only all the treafure of Bengal was exhaufted, but 
it was found necefFary to draw extraordinary contribu- 
tions from the Britiih allies, which was produdiive ofj^^'^^j^ • 
many difiigr^eable circumftances. One of the moil Bcasiret! 
remarkable was the revolt of Benares. The rajah of 
this country had formerly put himfelf under the pro^ 
tedion of the Englifh, who on their part agreed to fe«* 
cure his dominions to him on condition of his paying 
an annual fubfidy to the nabob of Oude. In 1770 
the rajah died, and was fucceeded by his fon Cheit 
Sing, who held the fovereignty at the time we fpeak 
of. On the death of the nabob in 1775, a new trea^ 
ty was made with his fuccefTor, by which the fovereign- 
ty of Benares was transferred to the Eaft India com* 
pany, an acquifition equivalent to 240,000 1. /i^r on - 
num ; at the dime time that the fubfidy paid by Suja 
Dowla, and which, by Lord CUve, had been fixed at 
36,000 L and afterwards raifed to 253,0001. was now 
augmented to 3 1 2,oooL per annum. 

. On receiving inteUigence in July 1 778, that war had ^ 
afiually commenced between France and Englandf 
Cheit Sing was required to pay 50,000 1. as his (hai^ 
of the public buMens. Such a demand was paid with 
extreme relu^nce on the part of a prince who already 
contributed 240,0001. and probably thought that an 
abundant equivalent for the protedioa enjoyed. The 
fame requifition, however, was made the two fucceed- 
iag years, but with a promife that the demand ihould 
ceafe when peace was reftored. InAead of any prefeni 



be obtained on cafier terms than that of the capitula* aUeviation, however, a body of troops was alfo quar- 

lion by which it had been engaged to cede all our '~~^ *"'" "^ *^ — '^ '"* "* ' 

acquifitions in the country of the Mahrattas. 

Such extreme difregard to any ftipuktions that 
could be made, undoubtedly provoked the Mahrattas, 
and induced them to join in the confederacy with Hy- 
der Aly already mentioned. The vrar, hovrtvcr, w^s 
ibccefsfully begun by General Goddard in January 
1 780. In three months he reduced the whole province 
of Guzcrat. Madajee Sindia the Mahratta general 
advanced to oppofe him ; but as he did not choofe to 
venture a battle, the Englifh general ftormed his camp, 
and totally routed him. Other exploits were performed 
in the courfe of this eampaign*; during which the go- 
vemor*geoeral ( Mr Haftings) feeing no hopes of an ac- 
commodation, entered into a treaty with the rajah of 
Gohudf and with his confent Major Pbpham reduced a 



tered upon him, and he was hkewife obliged to pay 
fer their maintenance, left he Hiould not voluntarily pay 
the additional 50»ooo 1. Ia November 1780, in ad- 
diticM to all thefe demands, he was alfo required to 
fend into the field fuch a body of horfe as he could 
fpare ; but this requifition, owing to Ibme mifunder- 
ftanding, was never complied with* 

In July 1781 Mr Haftings having, it is faid, re- chck Singr 
ceived fome inteUigence that the oppreffed rajah me* arrefted 
ditated rebellion, fet out o^ a vifit to the nabob of ^'^^ depo-^ 
Oude, and in his way propofed to clear up the mif- ^^ 
underftanding with him. The method by which he 
intended to clear up this mifunderftanding was to lay 
a fine uponthe poor prince of 400,000!. 01^ 50o,oooL-9 
and as a rcafoo for doing fo, it was alleged that the 
late rajah had k£b a miUiou fterling in his treafury ; u 
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fom wliich wae continually incrcafing. Chcit Sing, 
advanced to the borders of his territories to meet the 
governor general, behaved with all imaginable fub- 
million ; aod having got private intelligence of what 
was meditated againft htm, offered to pay down 
200,oool. This was refufed; and the governor gene- 
ral having reached the capital, forbid the rajah bit 
prefence, and by a letter acquainted him with bis 
caufes of complaint. Cheit Sing fent a very fub- 
tniffive anfwcr ; but as he endeavoured to exculpate 
himfelf, Mr Efaftings was fo far from being (atisfied, 
that he put the prince under an arreft. 

Such an unheard-of proceeding excited the utmoft 
furprife and refentment in fubje^ accuftomed to re- 
gard their (bveteign with a degree of reverence little 
ihort of adoration. On the Tery day of the arreft 
*they afflembled tumultuoufly* cut in pieces the guard 
which had been fet on the palace, and carried off their 
prince in triumph. It does not appear, however, that 
this was any other than a tranBtory tumult ; for though 
they could eafily have cut off the governor-general, 
they made no attempt agunft him. Cheit Sing pro- 
tefted his innocence, and made the moft unlimited of- 
fers of fubmilfion, but all in vain. His government 
was declared vacant, and the zemindary betiowed on 
the next heir ; the annual fubfidy to the goyemment 
of Bengal was augmented from 140,0001. to 400|booL 
annually. The miferable rajah was forced to fly his 
country ; and his mother, though promifed leave to 
retire upon conditions^ was attacked in her retreat and 
plundered by the foldiers. After all his endeavours 
to procure money, however, Mr Haftings found this 
•dventure turn out much lefs profitable than he had 
cxpe^ed $ for the treafury of the fugitive prince was 
' feized and retained by the foldiery. 

As to the nabob ai Oude, a new treaty was con- 
cluded with him ; the defign of which was evidently to 
eafe hiin of fome of the burdens to which he was at 
that time fubjeded. Part of the Britiih troops were' 
therefore withdrawn from hia dominions. As Fizulla 
Khan, the moft profperous of his dependents, had been 
called upon to fumifh a body of 5000 horfe to join the 
nabob's army, and had not comphed with the rcquifi- 
tion, the guarantee of his treaty with the nabob, for- 
merly executed, was withdrawn ; but it being after- 
wards difcovered that his territory was not equiva- 
knt to the claims of the governor, the treaty was re- 
newed on payment of a (light fine. As the widow of 
.Sujah Dowla was fufpeded of favouring the late ra- 
jah Cheit Sing, the retsning prince was allowed to 
icclaim the treafurcs of his htther in her polfeflion, 
and likewile to deprive her of a fmall province fhe had 
in pofTcffiota, on condition of paying her a certain 
ftipulated allowance annually. The treafures were 
feized as payment of the debts of the prince to the 
company 

Hoililities continued in India between the French 
.and £ngli(h till the year 1783 was far advanced, and 
long after tranquillity had been reftored to other parts 
of the world.. In the beginning of the feafon for 
a£kion the governor and council of Bengal determined 
^o fend an ample .fupply to the prefidency of Madras, 
that fo they might be enabled to put .an end to the 
war, which Tippoo ieemed willing to profccute with 
•rcB more vigour than his father bad done. For t^ia 
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purpofe Sir Eyre Coote, who, for his health, had gone M\m» 
to Bengal by fca, fet fail once more for Madras, being » -^ 
intruftcd with a larg^e fum of money for the neceffary 
expencet of the war. In his paiEige he was chaced 
for 48 hours by two French men of war. The foli* 
citude and fatigne he underwent during this time, be* 
ing almoft conftantly upon deck, occafioned a relapfe» 
fo that he died in two days after his arrival at Madras* 
His death was greatly lamented, as the greateft ex- 
peAations had been formed of an happy condufioa 
being put to the war by his extraordiary military ta^ 
lents, for which he had already acquired fo great repu- 
tation in India. 

The invafion of Tippoo's dominions having called 
him off firom the Camatic, general Stuart took the op- 
portunity of attacking him in another quarter. Colo- 
nel FuUarton was difpatched with a large body of 
troops to invade the province of Coimbatour, This 
he executed with great fuccedi ; over-running the coun- 
try, taking feveral fortreffes, and making a very alarm* 
ine diverfion on this fide of Tippoo*s dominions. Gene- . 
ral Stuart, however, having ftill greater defigns in view, 
was obliged to recal this gentleman in the midft of his ^ 
fiiccefs. The fiege of the ftrong fortreb of Cuddalore was Cud^Lore 
the operation which now engaged his attention. It was vofuccefi- 
now become the principal place of arms belonging to jy^^,' 
the French ; was ftrongly fortihed, and garrifoned by ^^g^J, 
a numerous body of the beft troops in France, as well ^ih. 
as n confiderable number of Tippoo's choiceft forces* 
The fiege therefore proved fo difficult, that though 
the £nglifli difplayed the utmoft valour and military 
ikill, they were not able to reduce the place until ho- 
ftilities were interrupted by the news of a general pa- 
cification having taken place in Europe. In this fiege 
a remarkable circumftance took place, viz. that of a 
corps of fepoy gprenadiers encountering and overcoming 
the French troops oppofed to them with fixed bay- 
onets. For this remarkable inftanoe of valour, they 
not only received the higheft applaule at the time, but 
provifion was made for themfelves and families by the 
prefidencics to which they belonged. 

After the redudion of Hydernagur, and the dcm 
ftrudion of the army under genersd Matthews, the 
Engliih poffeffed only three places of confequence in 
the kingdom of Canara. Thefe were Mangabre, O- 
nore, and Carwa. The fiege of all thefe places was 
undertaken at once. Mangalore, the principal port in 
the country, was defended by a very numerous garrifon 
under Major Campbell. Tippoo fat down before it on 
the 19th of May; and the attack and defence were 
both conduced with the greateft fpirit and activity. Not- 
withftanding the utmoft efforts of the befiegers, however^ 
and that the garrifon were reduced to the laft extremi- 
ty for want of provifions, they held out in fpite of every 
difficulty, until the general pacification being concluded, 
the pUce was afterwards delivered up. In other parts 
nothing more happened than an indecifive engagement 
between M. Suffrein and admiral Hughes ; fo that the 
Britiffi empire in Bengal was for that time fully efta- 
blilhed, and has fince continued unroolefted by foreign 
enemies, till very lately, that the ambition ot Tippoo- 
Saib has again prompted him to invade the terriiories 
of the nabob, an ally of Britain. This has again 
brought on a war mih that reftlefs, but able prince % 
whom the Britiih, however, in conjundion with the 
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Malintus, under the coodua of Lord ComwaDis* are 
purfaing towards his capital | of the redudioa of which, 
bdtament ^ ^^^ 33 ,,f ^^ ^j^^m ruin of Tippoo, the moft (an- 
^ ' guine hopes are entertained, 

JsDJA Comfany^ Sec Compahy. 

India Rubber. Sec Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN, in a general fenfe, denotes any thing be- 
longing to the Indies, £a{l or Weft. 

Jnbian Berry. See Mknispermum. 

luDiAN Bread. See Jatropha. 

Indian Com, or Mat^. See Zea. 

Indian Crejes. See Trop-kolum. 

Indian Fig. See Cactus., 

Indian Pagod' tree See Ficus. 

Indian Ink. See Ink. 

Indian Reed. Sec C an n A. 

INDICATION, in phytic, whatCYcr ferves to di- 
red the phyGcian how to ad. 

INDICATIVE, in gramoiar, the iirft mood or 
manner of conjugating a verb, by which we fimply 
affirm, deny, or afk fomcthing: as, amanU they love.; 
uon amantf they do not love j amanine P do they love i 
See Grammar. 

INDIC TION, in chronology, a cycle Of 15 years. 
See Cycle. 

INDICTMENT, inlaw, one of the modes of pro- 
fecuting an offender. See Prosecution. 

In Englifh law, it is a written acculation of one or 
more perfons of a crime or miidtmcanor, preferred to, 
and prefcnted upon oath by, a grand jury. To this 
end, the (heriff of every county is bound to return to 
every feflioD of the peace, and every commiffion oioyer 
and terminer, and of general gaol-delivery, twenty- 
Jour good and lawful men of the county, f«me out 
of every hundred, to inquire, prefent, do, and exe- 
cute air thofe things, which on the part of our lord the 
king fhall then and there be commanded them. They 
ought to be freeholders ; but to what amount is un- 
certain : which feeros to be cqfits amjfwf and as pro- 
per to be fupplicd by the legiflature as the quahfica- 
tions of the petit jury ; which were formerly equally 
'vaguc and uncertain, but are now fettled by feveral 
ads of parh'ament. However, they are ufually gentle- 
men of the heft figure in the county. As many as 
appear upon this panncl, are fworn upon the grand 
jury, to the amount of twelve at the leaft, and not 
more than twenty-three ; that twelve may be a majo- 
rity. Which number, as well as the conftitution itfelf, 
k. L L. we find exadly defcribed fo early as the laws of king 
^mm. Lem frhelred : Exeant femores duodecim thanif .ei fntfeSus 
^'^' €um eis, ut jurent Jitper fanSuariuhi quod eit in manus da- 

tWj quod nolint muminnocenUm acci^are^ nrc aliquem nox^ 
hancelare^ In the time of king Richard I. (according 
to Hovedcn), the j)roccf8 of clcding the grand jury, 
ordained by that pnnce. was as' follows : Four knights 
were to be taken from the county at large, who chufe 
two more out of every hundred ; which two affociated 
to themfclvcs ten other principal freemen, and thufe 
twelve were to anfwer concerning all particulars rela- 
.ting to thei)" own diftrld. This number was probably 
found too large and inconvenfent ; but the traces of this 
inftitution dill remain, in that feme of the jury mud 
be fummoned out of every hundred. Tin's grand jury 
are previoufly inftruded tn the articles of their inquiry, 
ky-a. charge from the judge who prefides uppn the 
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bench. They then mthdiaw to fit aod receive indift- Iiidiamcai» 

ments, which are preferred to them in the name of the ' 'i 
king, botattheluit of any private profecutor$ and 
they are only to hear evidence on behalf of the profe- 
cution : for the finding of an indidment h only in the 
nature of an inquiry or accufation, which is afterwarda 
to be tried and determioed 1 and the grand jury areon* 

ly to inquire upon their oaths, whether there be fuQ^ 
cient caufe to call upon the party to anfwdr it. A^ 
grand jury, however, ought to be thoroughly perfuaded 
of the truth of an indidment, fo far as their evidence 
goes ; and not to reft fatisfied merely with remote pro- 
babilities : a dodrine that might be applied to ver]^ 
opprefiive purpofes. 

The gran J jury are fworn to inquire only for the 
body of the county, pro^ corpore comiiatui i and there- 
fore they cannot reif ularly inquire of a fad done out of 
that county for which they arc fworn, unlefs particu- 
larly enabled by ad of parliament. And to fo high a- 
nicety was this matter anciently carried, that where » 
man was wounded in one county, and died in another, 
the offender was at common law indidable in neithcfy^ 
becaufe no complete ad of felony was done in any one 
of them : but by ftatute 2 and 3 £d. Vf. c. 24. he im," 
now indidable in the county where- the* party diedv 
And, hy ftatute 2 Geo. II. c. 21. if the ftroke or 
poifoning be in England, and tht death, upon the 
fea or out of England « or vice verfa% the offendere^- 
and their acceffories, may be indided in the county 
where either the death, poifoning, or ftroke, .(hall hap' 
pen. And fo in fome other cafes ; as particularly, where: 
treafon is committed out of the realm, it may be in- 
quired of in any county within the realm, as the king : 
fliall dired, in purfuance of flatutes 26 Hen. VIII^ 
^' '3- 33-5 Hen. VIII. c. 23.35.; Hen. VIII. c2# 
5. 6 ; Edw. VI. CM. And counterfeiters, walhers^. 
or miniihers, of the current coin, togt(ther with all 
manner of felons and their acceffories, may, by ft^ 
tute 26 Hen. VIII. c. 6. (confirmed and explained' 
by 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 76. J 75. 76.) be in- 
dided and tried for thofe offences, if committed 10 
any part of Wales, before the juftices of gaol-delivery 
and of the peace, in the next adjoining county of Eng- 
land, where the king's writ runneth : that is, at pre- • 
fent in the county of Hereford or Salop ; and not, aa ' 
It fhould feem, in the county of Chefter or Mon- 
mouth : the one being a county palatine where the - 
king's writ did not run \ and the other a part of Walesy . 
in 26 Hen. VIII. Murders alfo, whether committed ' 

• in England or in foreign parts, may, by virtue of the 
ftatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 23. be inquired of and tried ' 
by the king's fp^cial commiffion in any (hire or place - 
in the kingdom. By ftatute la and 11 W. III., 
c. 25. all robberies, and other capital crimes,- commit- 
ted in Newfoundland, may be inquired of and: tried in 2 
any county in England. Offences againft the black, 
ad, 9 Geo. I. c. 22. may be inquired of and tried- 
in* any county of England, at the option of the pro- • 
fecutor. . So felonies, in deft roying. turnpikes, or works ^ 
upon navigable rivers, ereded by authority of par- 
liament, m^y, by ftatutes 8 Geo. 11.^ c. 20. and • 
13 Geo. III. c. 84. be inquired of and tried in any > 
adjacent county* By . ftatute 2 6 Geo. IL c. 19. plun- 
dering or ftealing from any veffel in diftrels or wrecks 
cd) or breaking any fliip. contrary to la Ann. ft. 2- 
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4tn1tRmcTit.c. iS. mayl>c profecuted chlier in the comrty where 
V— V ' the fe6i IB coRunittedy or in any coanty next adjoin* 
ing ; and if committed in Wales, then in the next ad' 
Joining Engliih county : hy which is underftood to he 
meanty fuch EngUih county a8» hy the ftatute 26 
Hen. VIII. above mentioned, had before a concur* 
rent jurifdidion of felonies committed in Wales. Fe- 
lonies committed oat of the realm, in burning or de- 
ftioying the king's fliips, magazines, or ftores, may, by 
ilatute 12 Geo. III. c. 24. be inquired of and tried 
in any county of England, or in the place where the 
•offence is committed. By ftatute 43 Geo. UI. c. 63. 
XDifdemeanors committed in India may be tried upon 
information or indiAment in the court of fcing's-bcnch 
in England | and a mode is marked out for examining 
witneffes by commifiion, and tranfmitting their depo- 
fitions to the court. But, in general, all offences muft 
be inquired into, as well as tried, in the county where 
the h&. is committed. Yet if larciny be committed in 
^ne county, and the goods carried into another, the 
offender may be indi^bed in either ; for the offence is 
complete in both. Or he may be indided tn England 
for latx:iny in Scotland, and carrying the goods with 
him into England, or vice ver/a ; or for receiving in 
iMie part of the united kingdom goods that have been 
ftolen in another. But for robbery, burglary, and the 
like, be can only be indided where the fii6l wa|s ac- 
tually committed^ for though the carrying away and 
keeping of the goods is a continuation of the original 
taking, and is theretore larciny in the fecond county, 
yet it is not a robbery or burglary in that jurifdidion. 
And if a perfon be indided in one county for larciny of 
goods originally taken in another, and be thereof con- 
vifled, or ftands mute, he (hall not be admitted to his 
4:lergy ; provided the original taking be attended with 
iuch circumftances as would have oufted him of his cler- , 
gy by virtue of any ftatute made previous to the year 
J691. 

When tkkc grand jury have heard the evidence, if 
they think it a groundUfs accufation, th^ ufed former* 
ly to endorfe on the back of the bill. Ignoramus ; or. 
We know nothing of it : intimating, that though the 
fads might poffibTy be true, that truth did not appear 
to them. But now they ^affert in Englifli more ab- 
folutely, Not a true hill; or (which is the better way) 
J^ot found: and then the party is difcharged without 
farther anfwer.. But a frcQi bill may a^erwarda hp 
preferred to a fubfequcnt grand jury. If they are fa- 
tisfied of the truth of the accufation, they then endorfe 
upon it, " A true bill ;" anciently, Billa vera. The 
indidment is then faid to be found, and the party 
ftands indided. But to find a biH, there muft at leaft 
twelve of the jury agnee-: for fo tender is the law 
of England of the lives of the fubjeds, that no man 
;can be convided at the fuit of the king of any capi- 
tal offence, unlefs by the unanimous voice of twenty- 
four of his equals and neighbours ; that is, by twelve 
at leaft of the grand jury, in the 6rft place* aiTenting 
to the accufation \ and afterwards by the whole petit 
Jury of twelve more, finding him guilty upon his 
trial. But if twelve of the grand jury aflent, it 4s a 
good p^efentment, though fome of the reft difagree. 
And.the iodiAmenti when fo founds is publicly deli- 
rered into court. 
Indidraents mujl h«ye« precife and fdficient cer« 
N«* 166. 
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tainty. By ftatute i Hen. V. c. 5. all inflidmentsln^idoieat 
muft fet forth the Chriftian name, furname, and addi- ' /"^^ 
tioff of the ftate and degree, myftcry, town, or place, 
and the county of the offender; and all this to identify 
his perfon. The time and place are alfp to be afcer- 
tained, by naming the day and townfhip in which the 
fad was committed : though a miftake in thefe points 
is in general not held to be material, provided the 
time be laid previous to the finding of the indtdment^ 
and the place to be wtthin the jurifdidion of the courts 
unlefs where the place is laid, not merely as a venue^ 
but as part of the defcription of the fa6L Bat 
femetimes the time may be very material, where there 
is anylimitation in point of time affigned for the pro- 
fecution of offenders; as by the ftatute 7 WilL III. 
c. 3. which enads, that no profecution fhall be had 
for any of the treafons or mifprifions therein mention- 
ed (except an affaflinati«n deOgned t)r attempted on 
the perfon of the king), unlefs the hill of indidment 
be found within three years after the offence commit- 
ted: and, in cafe of murder, the tioie of the death 
muft bf laid within a year and a 4ay after the mortal . 
ftroke was given. The offence itfelf muft alfo be fet 
forth with clearnefrand certainty; and m fome crimes 
particular words of art muft be 'Ufed, which are fo ap- 
propriated by the law toexprefs the precife idea which 
It entertains of the ofiience, that no other words, how- 
ever fynonymous they may feem, are capable of doing 
it. Tlins, in treafon, the fads muft be laid to be done 
'* treafonably, and againft his ailleftiance ;" anciently* 
proJitorie et contra ligeantis fmt dehitum ;*' elfe the in- 
didment is void. In indidments for murder, it it 
neceffary to fay that the party indided ** murdered,^ 
not " killed'* or "flew/* the other; which, till the 
late fUtute, was expreffed in Latin by the word mur- 
drawt. In all indidments for felonies, the adverb 
^« felonioufly," felonici^ muft be ufed; and for burg- 
laries alfo, burglaaiter^ or^ in Englifh, *< burglarioufly :" 
and all thefe to afcertain the intent. In rapes, the 
word rapuitf or '< ravifhed,'* is neceffary, and muft 
not be expreffed by any penphraiis, in order to render 
the crime certain. So in larcinies alfo, the words /^ 
ionice cepk et afportavit^ ** felonioufly took or earned 
away,'' are neceffary to every indidment ; for thefe 
only can exprefs the very offence. Alfo, in indidments 
for murder, the length and depth of the wound fhould 
in general be expreffed, in order that it may appear to 
the court to have been of a mortal nature : but if k 
goes through the body, then its dimenfions are imma- 
terial ; for that is apparently fufficient to have been 
the caufe of the death. Alfo, where a limb, or the 
like, is abfolutely cut off, there fuch defcription it 
needlefs. Laftly, in indidments, the value of the 
thing which is the fubjed or inftrument of the offence 
muft fometimes be expreffed. In indidments for lar- 
ciries this is neceffary, that it may appear whether it 
be grand or petit larciny; and whether intitled or not 
to the benefit of clergy. In homicides of all forts it is 
neceffary ; as the weapon with which it is committe4 
is forfeited to the king afi adeodand. For the manner 
of procefs upon an indidment, fee Process. 

Indictment, in Scots law, the name of the fum- 
mons, or libel, upon which criminals are cited before 
the court of jufticlary to ftaod triaL Sec Law, 
Part III. n** clxxxvi. 44.. 
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Plea t9 ItTDtcTMnNT* Sec Plba, 

INDIES, Eatl and Weft. See Ihdia and Amb* 
aicA, and Plates CCLIV. CCLV. 

INDIGENOUS, of indlgena, denotes a native of a 
country, or that which was originally born or pro- 
duced in the country where it is found. In thisfenfc, 
particular fpecies of animals and plants are faid co be 
indigenous in the country where they arc native, in op- 
pofition to Exotic. 

INDIGESTION, a crudity or want of due coc- 
lion of the food in the ftomach. Sec Digestion. 

INDIGETES, a name which the ancients gave to 
fome of their gods. 

There are various opinions about the origin and fig- 
titfication of this word. Some pretend it was given^ 
to all the gods in general ; and others, only to the de- 
migods, or great men deified. Others fay, it was gi- 
ven to fuch gods as were originally of the country, or 
rather fuch as were the gods of the country that bore 
this name ; and others again bold it was afcribed to 
fuch gods as were patrons and prote6ior8 of particular 
cities. Laftly, others hold indigetes to be. derived from 
inde genilus or in loco degentf or from indf and ago^ for 
dcgOt ** I live, 1 inhabit ;" which laft opinion fecms the 
mod probable. 

In efftft it appears, f . That thefe in^getes were alfo 
called heal gods (dii locales)^ or topical gods ^ which is the 
fame thing. 2. The indigetes were ordinarily rten dei- 
fied, who indeed were in effed local gods, being 
cfteemed the proiedors of thofe places where they 
vere deified ; fo that the fecond and third opinions are 
very confiflent. 3. Virgil joins pairii with in£getesy 
as being the fame thing, Georg. i. ver. 498. **Diipatrii, 
indigetes.'^ 4. The gods to whom the Romans gave the 
name indtgetes were, Faunus, Vefta, .£neas, 'Romtdus, 
all the gods of Italy ; and at Athens, Minerva, fays 
Scrvius ; and at Carthage, Dido. It is true, we meet 
with Jupiter indiges : but that Jupiter indiges is ^neas, 
not the great Jupiter; as we may fee in Livy, lib. i. 
cap. 3. in which laft fcnfeServiusaiTures us, indiges comes 
from the Latin in diis ago, ** I am among the gods." 

Among thefe indigetes gods, there is none more 
celebrated, nor more extcnrively worfhipped, than 
Hercules. 

INDIGO, a dye prepared from the leaves and 
fmall branches of the Indigofera TinSoria, See the 
next article. . 

INDIGOFERA, the ihdigo plant : A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
3 ad order, PapUionatea. The calyx is patent; the 
carina of the corolla ftirniftted with a fubulated patu- 
lous fpur on each fide; the legumen is linear. — 
There are five fpecies ; the moft remarkable of which 
is the tinaoriat a native of the warm parts of Afia, 
Africa, and America, and from which the Indigo 
dye is made. The root of this plant is three or four 
lines thick, and more than a foot long, of a faint 
fmell fomcthing like parfley. From this root iifucs 
a fingle ftem nearly of the fame thicknefs, about two 
feet high, ftraight, hard, alraoft woody, covered 
with a batk (lightly fplit, of a grey a/h-colour towards 
the bottom, green in the middle, reddifh at the ex- 
tremity, and without appearance of pith in the infide. 
The leaves, ranged in paire around the ftalk^ are of 
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an oval form, fmootb, foft to the touch, furrowed ladig ofenu 
' above, of a deep green on the under-fide, and con- f, 

ne6ked by a very (hort peduncle. From about one third 
of the ftem to the extremity there are ears that are 
loaded with very fmall flowers from a dozen to 1 5, but 
deftitute of fmeU. The piftil, which is in the midft of 
each flower, changes into a pod, in which the feeds are 
inclofed. 

This plant requires a fmooth rich foil, weH tilled, 
and not too dry. The feed of it, which, as to figure 
and colour, refembles gun-powder, is fown in little 
furrows that are about the breadth of the hoe, two 
or three inches deep, at a foot^s diftancc from cack 
other, and in as ftraight a line as poflible. Continual 
attention is required to pluck up the weeds, which 
would foon choak the plant. Though it ^may b^ 
fown in all feafons, the fpring is commonly preferred. 
Moifture caufes this plant to (hoot above the furface 
in three or four days. It is ripe at the end of two 
months. When it begins to flower, it is cut with 
pruning- knives; and cut again at the end of every fix 
weeks, if the weather is a little rainy. It lafts about 
two years, after which term it degenerates ; it is thea 
plucked up, and planted afrefli. As this plant foon 
cxhaufts the foil, becaufe it does not abforb a fufficient 
quantity of air and dew to moiften the earth, it is of 
advantage to the planter to have a vaft fpace which 
may remain covered with trees, till it becomes necef- 
lary to fell them in order to .make room for the 
indigo. 

Indigo is diftinguifhed into two kinds, the trae anVl 
the bajiard. Though the firft is fold at a highei: 
price on account of its fuperiority, it it ufually advan- 
tageous to cultivate the other, becaufe it is heavier. 
The firft will grow in many different foils ; the fecond 
fucceeds beft in thofe which are moft expofed to the 
rain. Both are liable to great accidents. Sometimes 
the plant becomes diy, and is deftroyed by an infe^ 
frequently found on it; at other times, the leaves^ 
which are the valuable part of the plant, are devoured 
in the fpace of 24 hours by caterpillars. This laft 
misfortune, which is but too common, has givea 
occafion to the faying, " that the planters of in- 
digo go to bed rich, and rife in the morning totally 
ruined." 

This produ^ion ought to be gathered in with great 
precaution, for fear 01 making the fanna that lies on 
the leaves, and is very valuable, fall off by ftiaking it. 
When gathered, it is thrown into the fteeping-vat, which 
is a large tub filled with water. Here it undergoes a 
fermentation, which in 24 hours at furtheft is com- 
pleted. A cock is then turned, to let the water run 
into the fecond tub, called the inortar or pounding tub. 
The fteeping-vat is then cleaned out, that frefh plants 
may be thrown in; and thus the work is continued 
without interruption. ' 

The water which has run into the pounding-tub is 
found impregnated with a very fubtile earth, which 
ftlone conftitutes the dregs or blue fubftance that i& 
the objed of this procefs, and which rauft be fcparated 
from the ufelefs fait of the plant, becaufe this makes 
the dregs fwim on the furface. To effedl this, the 
water is forcibly agitated with wooden buckets, that 
are full of holes and fixed to a long handle. This 
part of the procefs requires the greateft precautions. 
£ c If 
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MSgufcrt. If the agitation be difconticued too fooD» the part 
^ ^' ¥ that 18 ufed in dyiog» not being fufficieotly feparated 
from the fait, would be loft. If, on the other hand, 
the dye were to be agitated too long after the com- 
plete feparation, the parts would be brought together 
anin, and form a new combination; and the fait re- 
ading on the dregs would excite a fecond fermenta- 
tion, that would alter the dye, fpoil its colour, and 
make what is called humi indigo, Thefe accidents 
are prevented by a clofe attention to the leaft altera- 
tions that the dye unde rgoes, and by the precaution 
which the workmen take to draw out a little of it 
from time to time in a clean vcffcl. When they per- 
ccive that the coU^ured particles colled by feparating 
from the reft of the liquor, they leave oif (baking the 
buckets, in order to allow time to the blue dregs to 
precipitate to the bottom of the tub, where they 
arc left to fettle till the water is quite clear. — 
Holes made in the tub, at different heights, are 
then opened one after another, and this ufclefs water 
is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquired the confiftence of a thick muddy liquid, 
cocks are then opened, which draw it off into the 
fettler. After it is ft ill more cleared of much fuper- 
fluous water in this third and la ft tub, it is drained 
into facks; from whence, when water no longer Biters 
through the cloth, this matter, now become of a thicker 
confiftence, is put into chefts, where it entirely lofes 
its moifture. At the end of three months the indigo 
is fit for fale. 

It is ufed, in wafhing, to give a bluifh colour to 
linen : painters, alfo employ it in their water-colours; 
and dyers cannot make fine blue without indigo. 
The ancients procured it from the Eaft- Indies; in 
modern times^ it has been tranfplanted into America. 
The cultivation of it, fucceiBvely attempted at diffe- 
rent places, appears to be. fixed at Carolina, St Do- 
mingo, and Mexico. That which is kno^n under the 
name of Guaimala indigo, from whence it comes, is 
the moft perfed of all. - 

There are two kinds of indigo prepared in the 
Eaft- Indies, particularly on the coaft of Coroman- 
del, at Pondichery, &c. Of. thefe the worft kind 
is ufed for giving the body of colour to the dyed 
fiibftance, the other being employed only to give it a 
glofs afterwards. The fineft is prepared on the coaft 
of Agra, Mafulipatam, and Ayanoo, but efpecially in 
the iiland of Java ; but this laft, being extremely dear, 
16 very little ufed by the dyers. The heft ought to 
float on the furface of water ; its cclour ought to be a 
very dark blue inclining to violet, bright and fpark- 
L'ng, efpecially when broken. It may be tried by 
diifolving a little in a glafs of water : if pure, it will 
mix equably with the liquor ; but if otherwife, will 
feparate and fall to the bottom. Another method of 
trying the goodnefs of this fubftance is by fire ; for the 
pure indigo will be entirely confumed, while the ex- 
traneous patticles will remain. The pounded indigo 
is much more fubjed to adulteration than fuch as is 
fold in cakes or tablets ; as the afhes or dirt with 
which it is mixed are very apt to feparate from the 
pure colouring fubftance when ftanding in a liquid 
iiate, as it muft always do before the moifture is eva- 
porated : whencCj on breaking^a bit of indigo fo adul- 
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terated, the extraneous matter will be perceived tn flrata Individul 
of a different colour. D 

INDIVIDUAL, a particular being of any fpecics, '"^^^ 
or that which cannot be divided into two or more be- ^'_f 
ings equal or alike. 

The ufual divifion in logic is made into genera^ or 
into genufes ; thofe gemra into Jfeciei ; and thofe^- 
cier into intHvuiua/i. 

INDIVISIBLE, among metaphyficians — A thing 
is faid to be abfolutely indivifibley that is a fimple be- 
incr, and coniifts of no parts into which it may be di- 
vided. Thus, God is indivifible in all refpedts ; as is 
alfo the human mind ; not having extenfton, or other 
properties of body. 

Indivisibles, in geometry, the elements or prin- 
ciples into which anybody or figure may be ultimately 
refolved ; which elements are fuppofed to be infinitely 
fmall: thus, a hne may be faid to confill of points, a 
furface of parallel lines, and a folid of parallel and ii- 
milar furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT, in law, any thing written on the 
back of a deed ; as a receipt for money received. 

There is likewife an iudorfement^ by way of aflign- 
ment, on bills of exchange and notes of hand '; which 
is done by writing a perfon's name on the back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN, or HiNDosTAN, proper India, or 
the Empire of the Great Mogul. See Hindostan. 

INDUCTION, in logic and rhetoric, a confc- 
quence drawn from feveral propofitions or principles 
firft laid down. See Logic ; and Oratory, n° ^2. 

Induction, in law, is putting a clerk or clergy- 
man in pofreilion of a benefice or living to which he 
is collated or prefented. Sec the article Parson. — 
Indu6iion is performed by a niandace from the bifhop 
to the arch-deacon, who ufually iffues out a precept 
to other clergymen to perform it for hi 01. It is 
done by giving the clerk corporal poiTefliGm of the 
church, as by holding the ting of the door, tolling a 
bell, or the like; and is a form required by law, with 
intent to give all the pariftiioners due notice and fuf- 
ficient certainty of their new mipifter, te whom their 
tythes are to be paid. This therefore is the invcfti- 
ture of the temporal part of the benefice, as inllitu- 
tion is of the fpiritual. And when a clerk is thus 
prefented, inftituted, and indu6ked into a refiory, he 
is then, and not before, in full and complete pofTef- 
fion ; and is called in law perfona imperforuUay ox par/on 
imparfonee. 

INDULGENCES, in the Romifh church, are a. 
remiilion of the punifhmenc due to fins, granted by 
the church, and fuppofed to fave the (inner from Pui^ 
gatory. 

According to the. dodrtne of the Romifli church, 
all the g'iod works of the faints over and above thofe 
which were neccffary towards their own juftification, 
are depofited, together with the infinite merits of Jefns. 
Chr ift, in one inexhauftible treafury. The keys of this, 
were committed to St Peter, and to his fucceiTors the 
popes, who may open it at pleafure, and by tranf* 
ferring a portion of this fuper abundant merit to any 
particular perfon, for a fum of money, may convey 
to him either the pardon of his own fins, or a releafe 
for any one in whom he is interefted, from the pains 
of Purgatory. Such indulgences were firft invented 
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in the nth cetitury» by UrbaB II. as a recompence 
for thofe who went in perfon upon the gloriour enter- 
prize of conquering the H0I7 Land. They were af- 
terwards granttd 10 thofe who hired a foldier for that 
purpofe; and in procefs of time were bellowed on 
luch as gave money for accomplilhing any pious work 
enjoined by the Pope. 

The power of granting indulgences has been greatly 
abufed in the church of Rome. Pope Leo X. in 
order to carry on the magnificent ftruflure of St Pe- 
ter's at Rome, publifhed indulgences^ and a plenary 
remilQony to all fuch as (hould contribute money to- 
wards it. Finding the projed take, he granted to 
Albert ele6lor of Mentz, and archbiHiop of Magde- 
burg, the benefit of the indulgences of Saxony and 
the neighbouring parts, and farmed out thofe of other 
countries to the htgheil bidders ; who, to make the beft 
of their bargain, procured the ableft preachers to cry 
up the value of the ware. The form of thefe indul- 
gences was as follows : '* May our Lord Jefus Chrift 
nave mercy upon thee, and abfolve thee by the merits 
of his rooft holy paOion. And I, by his authority, 
that of his bleffed apoftles Peter and Paul, and of the 
mod holy Pope, granted and committed to me in thefe 
parts, do abfolve thee, firft from all ecdeiiaftical cen- 
fures, in whatever manner they have been incurred $ 
then from all thy fins^ tranigrcilions, and exceffes, how 
enormous foever they may be, even from fuch as are 
referved for the cognizance of the holy fee, and as 
far as the keys of the holy church extend : I remit to 
you all punifhment which you deferve in Purgatory on 
their account ; and I reflore you to the holy facra- 
ments of the church, to the unity of the faithful, and 
to that innocence and purity which you poffefled at 
baptifm ; fo that when you die, the gates of punifh- 
ment (hall be (hut, and the gates of the paradife of 
delight fhall be opened : and if you fKaU not die at 
prefent, this grace fhall remain in full force when you 
are at the point of death. In the name of the Father^ 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft." 

The terms in which the retailers of indulgences 
defcribed their benefits and the neceflity of purchaftng 
them, are fo extravagant, that they appear almofl in- 
credible. If any man (faid they) purchafcs letters of 
indulgence, his foul may reft (ecure with refped to 
its falvation. The fouls confined in Purgatory, for 
whofe redemption indulgences are purchafed, as foon 
as the money tinkles in the chefl, inftantly efcape from 
that place of torment, and afcend into heaven. That 
the efficacy of indulgences was fo great, that the moft 
heinous fins, even if one fhould violate (which was 
iropofiible) the mother of God, would be remitted 
and expiated by them, and the perfon be freed both 
from punifhment and guilt. That this was the un- 
fpeakable gift of God, in order to reconcile men to 
himfelf. That the crofs crcAed by the preachers of 
indulgences was equally efficacious with the crofs of 
Chrifl itfelf. " Lo ! the heavens are open ; if you 
enter not now, whtn will you enter ? For tweWe pence 
you may redeem the foul of your father out of Pur- 
gatory ; and are you fo ungrateful, that you will not 
refcue your parent from torment ? If you had but one " 
coat, you ought to ftrip yourfelf inHanrly, and fell it, 
in order to purchafe fuch benefits,' ' &c. 

It was this gieat^ibufe of indulgences that contri- 
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buted not a little to the firft reformation of religion 
in Germany, where Martin Luther began firfk to de- 
claim aganifl the preachers of indulgences, and after- 
wards againfi indulgences themfelves : but fince that 
time the popes have been more fparing in the exercifc 
of this power : however, they flill carry on a great 
trade with them to the Indies, where they are pur- 
chafed at two rials a>piece, and fometimes more. 

The pope likewife grants indulgences to perfons at 
the point of death ; that is, he grants them, by a brief, 
power to cboofe what confefFor ' they pleafe, who is 
authorized thereby to abfolve them from all their fins 
in general. 

INDULT, in the church of Rome, the power of 
prefenting to benefices granted to certain perfons by 
the pope. Of this kind is the indult of kings and fo- 
vereign princes in the Romifh communion, and that 
of the parliament of Paris granted by feveral popes. 
By the concordat for the abolition of the pragmatic 
fandion, made between Francis I. and Leo X. in 151 6, 
the Ftench king has the power of nominating to bifhop- 
rics, and other confiftorial benefices, within his realm. 
At the fame time, by a particular bull, the pope granted 
him the privilege of nominating to the churches of 
Brittany and Provence. In 1648 pope Alexander VIII. 
and in 1668 Clement IX. granted the king an indult 
for the bifhoprics of Metk, Toul, and Vetdun, which 
had been yielded to him by the treaty of Munfter ; and 
in 1668 the fame pope Clement IX. granted him an 
indult for the benefices in the counties oi Roufillon, 
Artois, and the Netherlands. The cardinals like- 
wife have an indult granted them by agreement between 
pope Paul IV. and the facrcd college in 1555, which 
is always confirmed by the popes at the time of their 
eledion. By this treaty the cardinals have the free 
difpofal of all the benefices depending on thtin, and 
are empowered likewife to beflow a benefice in commen* 
dam, 

INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuflom, paid to the 
king of Spain for all fuch commodities as are imported 
from the Weft Indies in the galleons. 

INDUS, a large river of Afia, which rifcs in the 
mountains which feparate Tartary from India, and 
difcharges itfelf into the Indian ocean. See Hindos- 
TAN and India. 

INEBRIANTS, are defined to be fuch things as 
affed the nerves in a pargcular and agreeable manner, 
and through them alter and difturb the fundions of 
the mind. They are properly divided into native and 
artificial ; the former chiefly in ufc among the orien- 
tal and other nations, the latter principaUy throughout 
Europe. 

Natural IntbrrantSi are, i. Opium ; in ufe all over the 
eafl, and of which the Turks, through cultom, fwaHow 
a drachm. 2. Peganum harmala, Syrian rue. The feeds 
arc fold in Turkey for this purpofe ; and with thefe, as 
Bellonius relate.^, the Turkifh emperor Solyman kept 
himfelf intoxicated. 3. Maflac of the Turks, or banguc 
of the Periians ; prepared from the doft of the male- 
flower of hemp, or from the Icives. 4, Bangue of 
the Indians, from the leaves of ilic lilbifcus fabdarifTa. 
5. Seeds of various fpecies of the datura, or thorny " 
apple. 6. Pinang, or betel of the Indians. 7. Roots 
of black henbane. 8. The hyofcyamus phyfaloidcs. 
9. Berries of the deadly nightshade. 10, Leaves oF 
E c a miilfoil. 
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mtUfoOy areufed by thcDalekarUiini to reader their beer 
intoxicating. 1 1 . Tobaccoi and feveral others lefa ma- 
, terial are tnentioned; fuch asdaryt fafiron, and darnel. 

jlrt'ifidal InebnanUt arc fermented liquors from fari- 
naceoua feeds ; wines, and fpirits drawn by diftillation. 
With thcfe is ranked the neftar of the gods, and the 
anodyne medicine of Homer, commonly called nefcn" 
thes ; and the fpclls by which Medea and Circe pio- 
du^ed their inchantments. 

INERTIA of Matter, in philofophy, is defined 
by Sir Ifaac Newton to be a paflive principle by which 
bodies perfiit in their motion or reft, receive motion 
in proportion to the force imprcfling it, and refill as 
much as ihey arc refiftcd. It is alfo dcftned by the 
fame author to be a power implanted in all matter, 
whereby it refifts any change endeavoured to be made 
in its ftate. See Mechanics. 

IN£SS£ is applied to things which aie adually 
exiting. 

Authors make a difference between a thing in ejfe, 
and a thing in pojfe : a thing that is not, but may be, 
they fay is in pqjfe^ or potentia ; but a thing apparent 
and vifiblc, they fay is in efe, that is, has a real be- 
ing CO inflcnti ; whereas the other is cafual, and ai beft 
but a poflibility. 

INFALISTACIO, an ancient punifhment of fe- 
lons, by throwing them among the rocks and fands, 



cuftomarily ufcd in port-towns. It is the opinion of 
fome writers, that infalijlatiu did imply fome capital 
punifhment, by expofmg the makfador upon the ianda 
till the next tide carried him away ; of which cuCbom, 
it is fald, there is an old tradition. However the pe- 
nalty feems to take its name from the Norman falcfe^ 
orfiJefia^ which fignified not the fands, but the rocks 
and cliffs adjoining, or impending on the fea-(hore. 
Commjfitfeloniam ob quam fuit fufpcnfiui utl^aiut, yet aHo 
wodo morti damnatuty &c. vel apud Dover infaliftatus, 
apud Southampton fubmerfuSf &c. 

INFALLIBLE, fomcthing that cannot err, or be 
deceived. 

On€ of the great controverfies between the Prote* 
ilants and Papids, is the infallibility which the latter 
attribute to the pope ; though, in fadl, they ihem- 
klves are not agreed on that head, fome placing this 
pretended infdlibility in the pope and a general coun- 
cil. 

INFAMY, in law, if a term which extends to 
forgery, perjury, grofa cheats, &c. by which a pcrfon 
is rendered incapable of being a witnefs or juror, even 
though he is pardoned for his crimes. 

INFANCY, the fira part of life.— Fred. Hoflfman 
fays, that the human fpecies arc infants until they be- 
gin to talk, and children to the. age of puberty.-- Ana- 
tomy difcovers to us, that during infancy there is much 
imperfedion on the human frame ; e. g, its parts are 
riifproportioaed, and its organs incapable of tbofe 
funekions which in future life they arc defigned to per- 
form. The head is larger in proportion to the bulk 
of the body than that of an adult. The liver and 
pancreas are much larger in proportion than in ad- 
vanced life ; their fecretions are more in quantity alfo» 
The bile is very inert ; the heart is ftronger and larger 
than in future life ; the quantity of blood fent through 
the heart of an infant, in a given time, is alfo more 
in proportioB than in adults. Though thefe circum- 
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fiances hare their important ufefulnefs, yet the imper- 
fedion attending them fubjefts this age to many iii- ^ 
juries and dangers from which a more perfed ftate ia 
exempted. Dr Percival obferves, in his £ffayi Med* 
and Exf. that of all the children who are bom alive^ 
two thirds do not live to be two years old. 

Infants have a larger proportion of brain than adultly 
hence are moft fabjeA to nervous diforders ; and hence 
the diagnoftics of difeafes are in many refpedls obfcure 
or uncertain, as particuUrly thofe taken from the pulfe^ 
which, from the irritability of the tender bodies of in- 
fants, is fuddenly affeded by a variety of accidenta 
too numerous, and, feemingly too trivial to ga^n our 
attention. However, no very great cmbarraiTment 
arifes to the pradltioner from hence ; for the difordera 
in this ftate are generally acute, lefs complicated thaq 
thofe in adults, and are more eaiily difcovered than i« 
generally apprehended. 

INFANT, denotes a young child. Sec Infancy* 
Infants, amongft the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
were fwadled as fooo as they were born, in a manner 
iimilar to that pra£tifed by the modems. The Jew9 
circumcifed and named their infant children on the 8th 
day from the birth. Upon the birth of a fon, the 
Grecians crowned their doors with olive^of a daugh- 
ter, with wool. The infant was wafhed in warm water, . 
and anointed with oil — by the Spaitans with wine ; it 
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was then dreffed, and laid in a bafket, or on a (hield if 
the father was a warrior, particularly amongft the Spar* 
tans* At five days old they ran with it round the tire^ 
and the mother's relations fent prefeuts. The Greekf 
named their children on the tenth dayt the Romana 
on the ninth : The naming was attended with (acri- 
fices and other demon ftrations of joy. The maternal 
office of fuckUng their own children was never decli- 
Bed, when circumftances would permit. How much 
different is this froiB^the unnatural delicacy obfervcd 
by modern mothers, . a delicacy which to the child ia 
cruelty ! The 40th day was a day of folemaity for the 
mother. The names of children were regiftered both 
by the Greeks and Romans. . See Register. 

For an account of the cuftom of expofing iafantat 
fee Exposing. 

Infants were kept from crying in the ftreets by 
means of a fponge foaked in honey.. Nurfes had alfo 
their bugbeais and terrible names to frighten the chil* 
dren into peace : — The figure with which they were 
principally intimidated was Mo^/*oywiM<eu, a fort of raw- 
head and bloody bones. 

Infant, in law, is a perfon under 2 1 years of age t 
whofe capacities! incapacities, and privileged, are va«^ 
rious. 

I ^ In criminal matters. The law of England doea 
in fome cafes privilege an infant under the age of 219 
aa to common mifdemeanours ; fo as to efcapb fine» 
imprifonment, and the like : and particularly in the 
cafes of omil&on, as not repairing a bridge, or a hifi;h 
way, and other fimilar offences ; for, not having the 
command of his fortune till the a^e of 2i» he wants 
the capacity to do thofe things which the law requires. 
But where there is any notorious breach of the peace, ^^^^^ 
a riot, battery, or the like, (which infants when full- (t^^^mm^ 
grown are at leaft as liable aa others to commit) ; for 
thofe, aa infant above the age of 14 is equally liable 
to fuffer, aa a pcrfon of the full age of ai.. 
5 WitL 
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Intet With rtgtrd to cupttaJ criinfta» the liw {9 ftlll more 
minute and circumfpeft ; didinguifhinp^ with greater 
ticfty the (evcral degrees of age and difcretion. By 
th^ ancient Saxon law, the age of twelve years was 
tAabltflied for the igc of poflible difcretion* when ^rli 
the underftandiog mi^ht open : and from thence tlU 
the offender was 14, it wa9 </<!/ pubcrtatl proxima^ in 
which he might, or might not, be guilty of a crime* 
according to his naturi^l capacity or incapacity. Thiy 
waa the dubious ftage of difcretion : but* under twelvCf 
}^ wa3 held, that he could not be guilty in will, neither 
after fourteen could be fuppofed innocent, of any ci* 
pital crime which he in fadi committed. But by the 
law, as it now Hands, and has flood at lead ever iince the 
time of Edward III. the capacity of doing ill, or con- 
trading guilt, is not fo much meafured by years and 
days, as by the (trength of the delinquent's under* 
ftanding and judgment. For one lad of 1 1 years old 
may have as much cunning as another of 14; and in 
thefe cafes our maxim is^ that nuiliiia fuppkt €tatcm. 
Under feven years of age, indeed, an infant cannot 
be guilty of felony ; for then a felonious difcretion is 
almoft ao impoffibility in nature 2 but at eight years* 
old, he may be guilty of felony. Alfo, under i4« 
chough an infant fhall he prima fftcic adjudged to be JoDa 
in capoM^ yet if it appear to the court and jury that he 
vf^sMi capaxf and could difcem between good and evil, 
he may he convided and fuffer death. Thus a girl of 
13 has been burnt for killing her miftrtffs: and one 
boy of ten, and another of oiqe years old, who had 
killed their companions, have been fentenced to death, 
and he of ten years aftually hanged ; becaufe it ap* 
peared upon their trials, that the oiie hid himfelf, and 
|he other hid the body he had killed ; which hiding 



mantfefted a confcioufnefs of guilt, and a difcretion 
to difcem between good and evil. And there was an 
tnftance in the lad century, where a boy of eight years 
old was tried at Abington for firing two barns ; and, 
ft appearing that he bad onalice, revenge* and cunning, 
he was found guilty, condemned, and hanged accord* 
ingly. Thus alfo, in very modem times, a boy of 
ten years old was convided on his own coofeifion of 
murdcnng his bedfellow ; there appeanng in his whole 
behaviour plain tokens of a mifchievous difpofition i 
4fi6f as the fparing this boy merely on account of his 
tender years might hp of dangerous confcquence to 
the public, by propagrating a notion that children might 
commit fuch atrocious crimes with impunity, it was 
unanimoufly agreed by all the judges, that he was 
proper fubjed of capital puniihment. But, in ^ 
iuch cafes, the evidence of thst malice, which is 
fupply age, ought to be ftrong and clear beyond all 
doubt and contradidion. 

7 . In avU matters. The ages of male and female are 
different for different purpofcs. A male at i a years old 
may take the oath of allegiance ; at 1 4 is at the years 
of difcretion, and therefore may confent or difagree to 
marriage, may choofe his guardian, and, if his difcre- 
tion be actually proved, may make his tcflament of his 
perfonal eftate; at 17 may be an executor; and at 21 
IS at his own difpofal, and may aliene his lands, goods, 
and chattels. A female alfo at feven years of age may 
be betrothed or given in marriage; at nincvis intitled 
to dower; at 12 is at years of maturity, and therefore 
may confent or difagree to matriage, aod^ if ptovcd 
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to have fufficient difcretion, may bequeath her perfonal Infttn. 
eftate ; at 14 is at years of legal difcretion, and may ' V " ^ 
choofe a guardian; at 17 may be executrix; and at a I 
may difpofe of herfelf snd her lands. So that full age 
in male or female is >i years, which age is completed 
on tlie day preceding the annivcrfary of a perfon'a 
birth ; who till that time is an infant, and fo ilyled i« 
law. Among tiie ancient Greeks and Romans, womea 
were never of age, but^ fubjed to perpetual guardian- 
fhip, unlefs when married, nifi eonvtnifflmt in manum 
vlri: and, when that perpetual tutelage wore away in 
procefs of time, we find that, in females as well as 
males, full age was not till 25 years. Thus by the 
conilitution of different kingdoms, this period, which 
is merely arbitrary, and jurh pofitlvt^ is fixed at dif- 
ferent times. Scotland agrees with England in thi» 
point ; (both probably copying from the old Saxon 
conititutions on the continent, which extended the age 
of minority ad annum vigefimum prlmum^ et to ufqueju^ 
venesfub tutelam reponunt J: but in Naples perfons are 
of full age at I S ; in France, with n gard to mar- 
riage, not till 30 I and in Holland at 25. 

The very difabilities of infants are privileges ; in 
order to fecure them from hurting themfelves by their 
own improvident ads. An infant cannot be fued but 
under the protc^ion, and joining the name, of his* 
guardian ; for he is to defend him againft all attacks 
as well by law as otherwife: but he may fue either by 
his gxixtiiiUif or prochein any f his next ftiend who ia 
no^ his guardian. This procbein amy may be any per- 
fon whq will undertake the infant's caufe ; and it fre* 
quently happens, that an infant, by his procbein amy^ 
tnftitutea a fuit in equity againft a fraudulent guar- 
dian. 

With regard to eftates and civil property, an infant 
hath many privileges. In general, an infant fhall lofe 
nothing by nonclaim, or negleft of demanding bia* 
right } nor fliall any other ktdiet or negligence be im- 
puted to an infant, except in fome very particular cafes. 

It is generally tme, that an infant can neither aliene 
his lands, nor do any legal ad, nor make a deed, nor 
indeed any manner of contr^d, that will bind him. 
But ftill to all thefe rules there are fome exceptions r 
part of which were juft now mentioned in reckoning 
up the different capacities which they affumc at differ- 
ent ages: and there are others, a few of which it may 
not be improper to recite, as a. general fpecrmen of the 
whole. And, firft, it is true, thaf infants cannot aliene 

ir eflates ; but infant- truilees, or mortgaget* s, arc 
nabled to convey, under the diredion of the court of 
chancery or exchequer, or otlicr courts of equity, the 
eftates they hold in truft or mortgage, to fuch perfon 
as the court (hall appoint. Alfo it is generally true» 
that ah infant can do no legal ad: yet an infant, who 
has an advowfon, may prefent to the benefice when it 
becomes void. For the law in this cafe difpenfes with 
one rule, in order to maintain others of far greater 
confequence : it permits an infant to prefent a clerk 
(who, if unfit, may be rejeded by the biihop), rather 
thaa either fuffer the church to be unferved till he 
comes of age, or permit the infant to be debarred of 
bis right by lapfe to the bifhop. An infant may alfo 
purchafe lands, but his purchafe is incomplete ; for» 
when he comes to age, he may either agree or difiigree 
to it> as he thinks prudent or properi without alleging 
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my reafon ; and To may his heirs after him, if he dies 
without having completed his agreement. It is, far- 
ther, generally true, that an infant, under 2 1, can make 
no deed but what is afterwards voidable : yet in fome 
cafes he may bind himfelf apprentice by deed indented 
or indentures, for feven years ; and he may by deed or 
will appoint a guardian to his children, if he has any. 
•LafUy, it is generally true, that an infant can make 
Yio other contra^ that will bind him: yet he may bind 
himfelf to pay for his ncceffary meat, drink, apparel, 
. phytic, and fuch other neceflaries ; and like wife for his 
good teaching and inftrudioui whereby he may profit 
him fcl f afterwards. 

INFANTE, and Infanta, all the fonsand daugh- 
ters of the kings of Spain and Portugal, except the 
elded ; the princes being called infantes^ and the prin- 
cefles Infantas, 

INFANTRY, in military affairs, the whole body 
of foot-foldiers, whether independent companies or re- 
giments. — The word takes its origin from one of the 
infantas of Spain, who, Bnding that the army com- 
manded by the king her father had been defeated by 
the Moors, aifembled a body of foot-foldiers, and with 
them engaged and totally routed the enemy. In me- 
mory of this event, and to diftingriih the foot-foldiers, 
who were not before held in much confideration, they 
received the name oi infantry, 

Heanyy-armed Iniantry^ among the ancients, were 
fuch as wore a complete fuit of armour, and engaged 
with broad fhields and long fpears. They were the 
flower and ilrength of the Grecian armies, and had 
the highcft rank of military honour. 

Light'jirmed iNFANTRTt among the ancients, were 
defigntrd for ikirmifhes, and for fighting at a diftance. 
Their weapons were arrows, darts, or flings. 

Light iNfANTRYy among the moderns, have only 
been in ufe fincc the year 1656. They have no camp- 
equipage to carry, and their arms and accoutrements 
are much lighter thai^thofe of the infantry. Light 
infantry are the eyes of a general, and the givers of 
iletp and fafety to an army. Wherever there is 
found light cavalry, there (hould be light infantry. 
They (hould be accu Homed to the pace of four miles 
an .hour, as their ufiial marching pace, and to be able 
to imarch at five miles an hour upon all particular oc- 
Cffioits. Moft of the powers on the continent have 
L'ght infantry. It is only of late years that light infantry 
came to be ufed in the Britlfh army : But now every 
regiment has a company of light infantry, whofe fla- 
tion is on the left of the regiment, the right being oc- 
cupied by the grenadiers. 

INFATUATE, to prepoffefs any one in favour of 
fome perfon or thing that does not deferve it, fo far as 
that he cannot eafily be difabufed. — The woid/n/a- 
tuate comes from the IjaXm fatuus "fool;" oi farit 
** to fpeak out," which is borrowed from the Greek 
^<^*, whence f«Tiif, which figntfies the fame with votes 
in Latin, or prophet in Englifh ; and the reafon is, be- 
caufe their prophets or priefts ufed to be feized with a 
kind of madnefs or folly, when thty began to make 
their predictions, or deliver oracles. 

The Romans called thofe perfons infatuatt^ who fan- 
cied they had feen vifions, Or imagined the god Faunus, 
whom they called Fatvw^ had appeared to them. 
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INFECTION, amocg phyficians. 

GION. 

INFEFTMENT, in Scots law, the folcmnity of 
the delivery of an heritable fubjed to the purchafer. 

INFERIiE, facrinces offered by the Romans to 
the Du Manes^ or the fouls of deceafed heroes or other 
illudrious perfons, or even any relation -or perfon whofe 
memory was held in veneration. Thefe facrifices con- 
fifted of honey, water, wine, milk, the blood of vic- 
tims, variety of balfamic unguents, chaplets, and loofe 
flowers. The victims upon thefe occafions were ger 
neially of the froaller cattle, though in ancient timea 
they facrificed daves or captives : But what a (hock- 
ing view does this give us of their fentiments of hu- 
man nature, as if nothing but murder, cruelty, and 
human blood, could fatisfy or prove acceptable to an 
human foul I The facrifices were ufually black and 
barren. The altars on which they were offered were 
holes dug in the ground. 

The honey, water, wine, &c. were ufed as libations, 
and were poured on the tombs of children by children, 
on thofe of virgins by virgins, and on thofe of married 
men by women. The itferis were offered on the 9th 
and 30th days after interment amongft the Greeks, and 
repeated in the month Anthefterion. The whole of 
this article applies equally to the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. 

INFIBULATION, in antiquity. It was a cu- 
ftom among the Romans to infibulate their finging 
boys, in order to prefcrve their voices : for this ope- 
ration, which prevented their retracing the prepuce 
over the glanp, and is the very revcrfc to circumcifion, 
kept them from injuring their voices by premature and 
prepofterous vencry : ferving as a kind of padlock, if 
not to their inclinations, at lead to their abilities. It 
appears by fome paffages in Martial, that a Itfs decent 
ufe was made of infibulation among the luxurious Ro- 
mans : for fome ladies of di(lin6tion, it feems, took 
this method of confining their paramours to their own 
embraces. "Juvenal alfo hints at fome fuch pradiice. Cel- 
fus, a chafie author, fays infibulation was fometimesprac- 
tifed for the fake of health, and that nothing deftroys 
It more than the filly pradice this operation feems in- 
tended to prevent. This pradi^e is not perhaps like- 
ly to be revived; if, however, any one who has fuffered 
in his conltitution by prepofterous venery, (hould be 
able to get children, and (hould be inclined to prevent 
the fame misfortune in them by infibulation, the me- 
thod of doing it is thus : The fkin which is above the 
glans is to be extended, and marked on both fides with 
ink, where it is perforated, and then fuffered to retraft 
itfelf. If the marks recur upon the glans, too much 
of the (kin has been taken up, and we muA make the 
marks farther ; if the glans remain free from them, 
they (how the proper place for affixing a fibula : then 
pafa a needle and thread through the (kin where the 
marks are, and tie the threads together ; taking care 
to move it every day, until the parts about the perfo- 
rations are cicatrifed: this being cffcded, take out the 
thread, and put in the fibula ; which the lighter it ii 
the better. 

Authors have not determined what the fibula of the 
ancient furgeon was, though no doubt it was for 
different purpoTes. In the prefent cafe, the fibula 
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Infidel, feemt to mean a ring of metali not unlike what tbe another kind ; for do I read tbofe books which have Infid elity. 

fafiddity. country people put through the nofes of fwinc. been already written to fatisfy fimilar doubts ? No- '— v ' 

' INFIDEL, a term apphed to fuch perfons as are thing but the vanity of appearing to be wifcr than my 

not baptized, and that do not believe the truths of the credulous neighbours can induce me to interrupt the 

^ " "~ happincfs of their belief. But vanity of this fort. 



• Kncx*» 
Mays, 



Chridian religion. See Deist, 

INFIDELITY, in a general fenfe, denotes want 
of faith or belief in regard to any fubje^ or tranfa^lion. 

RcSgioui iNFiDEiirr (ignifies a difbelxef of Chriftia- 
nity. 

Of all the methods (fays an elegant modern Ef- 
fayifi * ) which the vanity of man has devifed with a 
view to acquire didindion, there is none eafier than 
that of profcfling a di(bclief of the eftabHfhed religion. 
That which (hocks the feelings of thofe with whom 
we converfe, cannot fail of attracting notice ; and as 
the vain are ufually confident, they utter their doubts 
with an air fo oracular and decifive, as induces the 
fimple to think them profoundly. \» ife. Audacity, with 
little ingenuity, wilFattrad the eyes of fpe6iators, and 
this will fufficicnily anfwer the purpofeol many among 



vanity 
which tends to diilurb fociety, to injure the national 
morals, and to rob many thoufand individuals of a co- 
pious fource of fweet and folid comfort, mufl be pro- 
nounced extreme wickednefs, even according to the 
obvious didates of natural religion I (half ad the 
part of a good citizen and a good man, by conforming 
to a fyflcm whofe beneficial influence I feel and con* 
fefs, and by endeavouring to acquire a belief in that 
which has for fo many centuries been cllablifhed, 
and which promifes to foothe me in dillrefs with tbe 
fweeted confolations, and to brighten the difmal hour 
of death, by the hope of a more glorious and happy 
flate of exillcnce. At all events, I fhall have the 
fatisfadion of having commanded myfelf fo far, as not 
to have run the hazard of endangering the welfare of 



the profeiTed unbelievers. One might be diverted, if my fellow-creatures, either here or hereafter, by in 



one were not hurt, at feeing a circle of filly admirers, 
gaping and fixing their eyes on fome half-learned and 
impudent prater, who throws out oblique iniinuations 
againll the Bible, the clergy, or the facrament. Thefe 
are fertile topics of wit and ingenuity ; but it might 
mortify the Vanity of fome very vain writers and talk- 
ers, if they were to recoiled, what is undoubtedly true, 
that it is a fpecies of wit and ingenuity which not 



dulging a degree of vanity, which, in a creature fo 
weak and fo (hort* lived as myfelf, is a folly very ia<r 
coniiftent with the fiiperior wifdom which I feem to 
arrogate. 

<« I will venture to repeat (continues our author), that 
all writers againd Chri^ianity, however they may af^ 
fed even the extremes of benevolence, honour, philo- 



not only fohpy, and enlargement of mind, are aduaced by vani- 
the vlleft, but the mod llupid and illiterate of man* ty and wickednefs of heart. Their motives are as mean. 



kind, have frequently difplayed in all its polfible per- 
fedion. 

There is indeed no doubt, but that vanity is one of 
the principal caufes of infidelity. It mud be the fole 
caufe of communicating it to others, by writing or 
converfation. For let us fuppofe the cafe of a very 
humane, judicious, and learned man, entertaining doubts 
of the truth of ChriLlianity ; if he cannot clear his 
doubts by examination, he will yet recoiled that doubts 
are no certainties ; and, before he endeavours to pro- 
pagate his fcepticifm, he will afk himfelf thefe que- 
Uions : ** Am I quite convinced that what I doubc of 
cannot poffibly be true ? If I am convinced of it, am I 
fure that the publication of my opinions will not do 
more harm than good ? Is not the difturbing of any 
long-eltablifhed civil conflitution attended with confu- 
fion, rebellion, bloodfhed, and ruin ? And are not the 
majority of men more ftrongly attached to the religion 
than the government of their forefathers? Will it 
ferve my country to introduce difcontent of any fpecies? 
May not thofe innovations in religion, which difcon- 
tent may introduce, lead to all the evils which are 
caufed by frenzy and fanaticifm ? Granting that I 



felfiOi, narrow, and in every refpcd unjuitifiable, as 
the tendency of their writings is mifchievous. Thein 
malice is often impotent, through the foolilh fophiflry 
of their arguments; but, if ever it be fuccefsful, it is 
highly injurious : and indeed, confidering their motives, 
and the probable confequences of their endeavours, the 
intidcl writer is a greater enemy to fociety, and confe- 
quently guiltier, according to all the principles of fo* 
cial union, than the thief or the traitor. Pcrfecutioo* 
would, however, only promote his caufe, and his pro- 
per punifhnKnt is contempt. 

** It is certainly no derogation from the charader of a*, 
man of fenfe, to conform, even while he is fo unfortu- 
nate as to doubt their truth,, to the opinions, of hia- 
country. His conformity will probably lead him to a^ 
train of adions and of thought, which, in due time, 
will induce him to believe. But, if that fhould not 
happen, yet he wiR ad, as very wife and very great*: 
men have adled, in paying. a refpedful deference to the* 
avowed convidion of others. The moil intelligent and 
powerful men of ancient Rome, not only appeared to 
believe a very abfurd and hurtful fyftem, but.ai£ited ia^ 
all its ceremooiee as priefts. Even Socrates, who evt- 



were able to make a party formidable enough to crufh dently entertained fome notions adequate to the dig- 
oppofition and to exterminate Chridianity, dill am I nity of the one great and fupreme Being, yet thought 



certain that I ad, in this indance, like a good member 
of fociety ? For is not this fydem, whether well or ill 
founded, friendly to fociety ? I mud confefs it ; its 
greated enemies have acknowledged it. What motive 
then can induce me to divulge my doubts of its authen- 
ticity ? Not the good of mankind ; for it is already 
allowed by unbelievers, that the good of mankind is 
intereded in the belief of its divine original. Is it for 
my own good, and with a view to be convinced ? I 
will uut deceive mj^felf; my motive, I fuiped, is of 



it was a duty which he owed to his country^ fo far to* 
conform to the wretched eftablifhment,. as to order in- 
his dying words a facrifice to iEfculapius. This ex* > 
ternal conformity to<he national religion ought not to* 
be confounded with hypocri fy. If indeed it is carried, 
to extremes, or zcaloufly afleded, it certainly is very, 
blameable and contemptible deceit; but while it keeps* 
within the bounds of reafon and moderation, it ought' 
to be called a decent deference to the opinions of thct 
majority^ ariljng.from humility^ and fcom a defire toa 
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IflfidtUty. maintain the tranquillity of the ftate, anJ to continue 
' an innocent and ufeful fyilem, which has and will al- 
ways greatly contribute to Icflen the quantity and de- 
gree both of moral and of natural evil. 

<< The eafieft^ after all, or at lead the mod efFe6bual 
method of appearing in any charader, is really to be 
-what we wiih to appear. But beliePy you will fay, is 
not in our power^ and how can we believe what appears 
to us incredible ? Certainly you cannot while it ap« 
pears incredible. But let me aflc you, whether you 
have taken any pains to believe^ or have at once and 
at a glance perfuaded yourfclf, that the Chriitian re- 
ligion is totally falfe? It is probable that a great num- 
ber of fceptical writers never gave thcmfclves the 
trouble to read thofe fcriptures which they warmly 
oppofe. They hear objections, they read obje^ions, 
and they find, that from men of reputed wit and inge- 
nuity the objections often originate. They alfo wi(h 
to be reputed men of wit and ingenuity, and there- 
fore eagerly adopt the language and fentiments of the 
order. Perhaps the vanity and pride of this clafs 
of men will render all attempts to convince them 
abortive ; but to modefl doubters, and to tliofe whofe 
good fenfe and good difpofitions lead them to wi(h to 
adopt the religion of their country, it may not be 
nfelefs to fuggeft advice, with a view to facilitate their 
con virion. 

** The chief thing required is to free themfelves from 
the pride of human reafon. Humility (and furely our 
biindnefs and imperfeClions are fufficient to render us 
humble, if we would be reafonable), humility will 
open our hearts, and belief will find admiilion. Sin- 
cere endeavours, feconded by prayers, will never fail 
to help our unbelief. But, alasl a fine» gay, fpirited, 
liberal, and enlarged modem philofophcr, would be 
«fhamed to be found on bis knees, or with a Teftament 
i«i his poflVirion. There is fcarcely any viciotM ad, or 
«ny vicious book, which would put him fo much to the 
Uoih. 

" A modeft well-meaning man might, however, one 
(hould think, diveft himfelf of thofe prejudices which 
^event the poffibility of belief, by the followPing foli- 
- loquy : * I tind myfelf placed in a world abounding 
with evil and mifery. Under the immediate preffure 
of it, I feel my heart inclining, like the needle to the 
north, by its natural tendency, to the .Deity for fup- 
port. Man, of all animals, is the only one who has the 
fenfe of religion. Feeling this diflin6:ive propenfity 
of my nature, I look around to difcover to what ob- 
jed, and in what manner, that part of my fellow, crea- 
tures, who live in the fame fociety with myfelf, pay 
their adoration. I find a fyftem of religion already 
eftabliflied, and which has been eflablifhed in the moft 
enlightened countries of the earth near 2000 years. I 
refdve to examine it. It claims that refpedt from its 
antiquity and univerfality. Many difficulties appear 
on the firft infpedkion. My reafon is often ftartled, and 
my belief wavers. But I vnW not yet give up a point 
of fo ferious importance, without further and clofer 
attention to it. I refle6t, that 2000 years is a vaft 
ipace in the age of the world. How many myriads 
of men like myfelf have lived and died in the faith du- 
ring that time 1 And were all of them fools or hypo- 
crites I It could not have been. Can the underftand- 
iog of a poor individual| juft come into the world, and 
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hardly knowing where he is, comprehend on Intuition 
an object of fuch magnitude, and make the mighty 
difcovery which has efcaped millions of the wifefl and , 
moft learned of mortals ? Or, fuppofing that they all 
perceived the deception, am I then at laft the only ha« 
neft man who will confefs it ? I am alhamed to avow 
fuch an idea to myfelf. But yet, if I rejed what 
they received, furely i avow it in the more expreflive 
language of my condudl. Pride, I fear, is the fc uft<- 
dation of my fcepticifm ; and humility m^ufl forni the 
bafis of my belief. I will check my own prefamption, 
and reje6t the cavils of vain and foulifh philofophy. 
Shall a poor weak creature, who comcth up like a 
flower, and is cut down, who fleeth as a iliadow, and 
never continucth in one flay, prefume to pronounce de* 
ciGvely in that little period, in which he has fcarcely 
time to look about him before he dies, againll a fy« 
flem which has ftrong internal and external evidence 
of divine original, which is motl ufeful and comfortable, 
and which has been admitted among a great portion 
of mankind during almoii 20 centuries? No, it ia the 
firll wifdom to be humble. Humility will be followed 
by grace, and grace by faith, and faith by falvation. 
It plainly appears, that I can lofe nothing by belief^ 
but fome of thofe cxceffive and irregular enjoyments, 
which would dei^roy my health and life ; but 1 may 
pollibly gain a glory and a happinefs which fliall con- 
tinue to all eternity." 

INFINITE, that which has neither beginning not 
end : in which fenfe God aloue is infinite. 

Infinite is alfo ufed to fignify that which has had a 
beginning, but will have no end, as angels and human 
fouls. This makes what the fchoolmen call infinitum 
a parte pofi ; as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte 
ante, they mean that which has an end, but had no be- 
ginning. 

Itrt'iNirs ^antitiet. The very idea of magnitude* 
infinitely great, or fuch as exceed any affignable quan- 
tities, docs include a negation of limits ; yet if we 
neatly examine this notion, we (hall find that fuch mag- 
nitudes are not equal among themfelves, but that there 
are really, befides infinite- length and infinite area* 
three feveral forts of infinite folidity ; all of which are 
quantitatesfui generis f and that thofe of each fpecies are 
in given proportions. 

Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to b^ 
confidered either as beginning at a point, and fo. infi- 
nitely extended one way, or elfe both ways f^om the 
fame point ; in which cafe the one, which is a begin- 
ning infinity, is the one half of th^ whole, which ii 
the fum of the beginning and ceafing infinity ; or, as 
may be faid, of infinity a parte ante and a parte pqfit 
which is analogous to eternity in time and duration, id 
which there is always as much to follow aa is paft, from 
any point or moment of time ; nor doth the addition 
or fubdudion of finite length, or fpace of time, alter 
the cafe either in infinity or eternity, fince both the one 
or the other cannot be any part of the wl^ole. 

INFINITESIMALS, among mathematicians, aie 
defined to be infinitely Imall quantities. 

In the method of infinitefimals, the element, by which 
any quantity increafes or decreafes, is fuppofed to be 
infinitely fmall ; and is generally exprcffed by two or 
more terms, fome of which are infinitely lefs than the 
refl ; which being negle£bed ai of no imporUnce, the 
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^lufidldvc refnaining terms form what is caBeJ tlie 3iference of coofiftiag of kn aitificial imitation of thefe natural ope- Infornui. 



n the propojed qumfUy. The terms that are jiegleded in 
llueiice.^ this manner, as infinitcljr lefs than the other terms of 
the element* are the vei^ fime which arife in confe* 
•que nee of the accclerationt or retardation, of the gene- 
crating *m6tiota, doring the infinitely fmadl time in 
*whi<£tiM element is genera ted^ fo that the remaining 
'terms exprefs the elements that would -have been pro* 
*duced in that time, if the generating motion had con* 
thiued uniform : therefore thofe diSerencea are accu* 
^rately in the fame ratio to each oiher as the generating 
'notions or fluxions. And hence, though in this me- 
thod 'mfinitefimal parts of the elements are negleded, 
the conclufiaos are accurately .true without even an in- 
finitely fmall error, and agree ptecifely with thofe that 
-are deduced by the method by fluxions. See Flux- 
ions. 

INFINITIVE, in grammar, the name of one of 
the moods, which ferve for the conjugating of verbs. 
tSee Grammar. 

INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing 
infinite. See Metaphysics. 

INFIRMARY, a kind of hofpital, where the weak 
and fickly are properly taken care of. 

INFLAMMABILITY, that property of bodies 
which difpofes them to kindle or catch fire. See Fixe, 
Tlami, Phlogistom, &c. 

INFLAMMATION, in medicine and furgery, a 
Tednefs and fwelhng of any part of the body, attended 
with heat, pain, and fymptoms of fever. See(thc/ji« 
^xfubjoincd to) Mbdicinb. 

Inflammatios €f €Mt by concentrated jtcidt* 

CHEMfSTRY, n° 778. 

INFLATION, formed from m 9nd ^fiatw; oijlo, 
^ I blow I** blowing op, the a£i of ftretching or fill- 
ing any flaccid or diftenfible body with a flatulent or 
wvindy fubflance. 

INFLECT£D rays. Bee Injbaed Rats^ 
INFLECTION, called alfo a Mraaim, and de/iec 
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rations, and in applying a6live principles to pallive prin 
ciples, can form naturad bodies, make gold, &e. 

INFORMATION, in law, is nearly the fame in 
the crown- office, as what in other aourts is called a 
declaration. See Pro s e c v t ion . 

Informations are of two forts ; firfl, thofe which are 
partly at the fuit of the king, and partly at that of a 
luhje^ ; and fecondly, fuch as are only in the name of 
the king. The former are ufually brought upon penal 
ftatutes, which infli^ a penalty upon convidion of the 
offender^ one part to the ufe of the king, and another 
to the ufe of the informer. By the ftatute 3 1 Eh'z, 
c. 5. no profecution upon any penal ftatute, the fuit 
and benefit whereof are limited in part to the king 
and in part to the profecutor, can be brought by any 
common informer after one year is expired fince the 
commiflion of the oflence ; nor on behalf of the crown, 
after the lapfe of two years longer ; nor, where the for- 
feiture is originally given only to the king, can fuch 
profecution be had after the expiration of two years 
from the commiflion of the ofiience. v 

The informations that are exhibited in the name of 
the king alone, are alfo of two kinds: firft, thofe 
which are truly and properlv his own fuits, and filed 
ex officio by his own immediate officer, the attorney- 
general: fecondly, thofe in which, though the king 
IS the nominal profecutor, yet it is at the relation of 
fome private perfon or common informer ; and they are 
filed by the king's coroner and attorney in the court 
tif king's bench, ufually called the nafler ef the crown^ 
See ^Cf who is for this purpofe the ftanding officer of the 
public. The obje^s of the king's own ^profecutions^ 
filed ex officio by his own attorney general, are pro-' 
perly fuch Enormous mifdemeanors, as peculiarly* tend 
to diflurb or endanger his government, or to moleft or 
afiront htm in the regular difcharge of his royal 'func- 
tions. For offences fo hi?h and dangerous, in the pn* ^^V* . 
nifliing or preventing of mich a moment's delay would *'*"'***^ 



^ff, in optics, is a property of light, by reafon of be fatal, the law has given to the crown the power of 

>ii^hich, when it comes within a certain diftance of any an immediate profecution, without waiting for anypre- 

^ody^ it wiU either be bent from it, or towards it ; vious application to any other tribunal : which power, 

which is a kind «f imperfed refledioo or rcfirsAion.. thus neceflary, not only to the eafe and fafety, but even 

See Optics. to the very exiftence, of the executive magiftrate, waa 

INFLECTION, or Point of IvriKCf % in the originally referved in the great phin of the Engliih con* 

Wgher geometry, is a point where a curve ^begins to ftitution, wherein provifion is vrifely made for the due 

l>end a contrary way. prefervation of all its parts. The objefts of the other 

'Inflection, in wnmnnar, the variation of nouns fpeciesof informations, filed by the mafter of the crown- 

'and verbs, by declenuon and conjugation. office upon the complaint or relation of a private fub- 

INFLUENCE, a equality fnppofed to flow from the jeA, are any grofs and notorious mifdemeanors, riots» 

lieavcnly liodiea, either with their light or heat $ to batteries^ libeb, and other immoralities of an atro- 

"which'aili^jlo^gersidly afcribe aU fubkinary events. cious kind, not peculiarly tending to diflurb the go- 

Aldicvnifts alfo, who to this afcribe the philofopbers vemment (for thofe are left* to the care of the attomey- 

%one, tell us, that. every thing in nature is produced general), but which, on account of their magnitude 

1)y the influence of the flars, which, in their pafla^e or pernicious example, deflerve the moft public animad« 

through the atmofphere, imbibe many of its moift verfion. And when an information is filed, either 

parts, the grofleft whereof the^ depofit in the lands and thus, or by the attorney-general ex officio^ it muft be 

tfarths where they fidl 1 that thele, filtriiting through tried b)r a petit jury of the county where the of« 



the pores of the earth, defcend even to the centre, 
whence they are driven, by the central fire, back again 
to the furfaee ; and in their afcent, by a natural kind 
of fublimation, as they find earths duly difpofed, they 
form natural bodies, as metals, minerals, and vege- 
tables, Ac. Thus, it is pretended^ that chemiAryi 
Vol. IX. Part L 



fence arifes: after which, if the defendant be foond 
guilty, he muft refort to the court for his punifli- 
roent. See a biftory and vindication of this mode of 
profecution in the work cited on the mar]gin, voL iv* 

p. 309»— 3'3i* 

INFORMER, {infomuaor)j in law, a perfon that 
r { iafoima 
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tnfif^AiMk ioforint againft, or profecutes in any of the king's INGENUOUS^ in 
I Ifii * courts, thofe that offend againft any law or penal fta- fair^ and candid. 



tute. See Information. 

Informers were very common both in Greece and 
Rome. Every comer of the'ftreets was peilered with 
fwarms of turbulent rafcals, who made it their conilant 
bufinefs to pick up ftories and catch at every occafton to 
accufe perfons of credit and reputation : Thefe by the 
Greeks were called 2uit»9«»7«/ ; for a more particular ac- 
count of whom, fee the article Sycophant. 

Amongd the Romans, informers were of two forts, 
mandatores and delaiores. Thefe played into each other's 
hands ; the former marking down fuch perfons as they 
pretended to have found guilty of any mifdemeanor, 
and the other profecuting them. What tended to in- 
crcafe the number of thefe peftilent fellows was, that 
the informers were entitled to a fourth part of the 
cffeds of the perfons convided. Wicked princes re- 
warded and countenanced this mifchievous tribe ; but 
Titus fet on foot a mod diligent fearch after them, 
and puni(hed fuch as he found with death or banish- 
ment. Trajan alfo is praifed by Pliny for a fimilar 
conduft. 

INFRACTION, (formed from m, and the fupine 
iA frangoy *« I break,") a rupture or violation of a 
treaty, law, ordinance, or the like. 

INFRALAPSARII, the name of a fed of prede- 
ilinarians, who maintain, that God has created a cer- 
tain number of men only to be damned, without allow- 
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a general fenfe, fignSfiese^^ IngenoM 

Ingenuous, (mgentttu)y in Rooron antiquity, an "y*""*^ 
appellation given to perfons b^n of free parents, who 
had never been (laves : for the children of the Ubertl^ . 
or perfons who had obtained their liberty, . were call- 
ed Bbertinit not ingenm ; this appellation of ingeuuia: 
being referved for their children, or the third genera- 
tion. 

INGEST A, is ufed by fome tothors to ezpreft aU 
forts of aliment taken into the body. 

INGLIS (Sir James), a Scottifli poet whoflourifh^ 
ed towards the middle of the i6cb century* Accord- 
ing to Mackenzie, he was defcended from an ancient 
family in Fifcfhire, where he was born in the reign of 
James IV. He was educated Kt St Andrew's, went to 
Paris, and returned in the minority of James V. into 
whofe favour he ingratiated himfelf by his poetry, ha- 
ving written fundry tragedies and comedies, and other 
poems, that were much applauded by good judges. 
He joined the French fadion again ft the English;, and»^ 
in fome fkirmifhes preceding the fatal battle of Pinkte» 
fo diftinguifhed himfelf, that he was knighted on the 
field. After the lofti of that day> he retired into Fife». 
and amufed himfelf with his favourite fkudies ; and in 
1548 publifhed at St Andrew's his noted Complaint 
of Scotland. This is a well written work for the 
time ; and (hows abundance of learning. He appears 
from it to haute read much both in Greek and Latin 



tng them the means necefTary to fave themfelves, if authors, to have been well-ikilled in mathematics and 



they would ; and they are thus called, becaufe they 
hold that God's decrees were formed infra Upturn^ af- 
ter his knowledge of the faU, and in conicquence 
•hereof; in coatradiftindionto theSuPRALApsARiANS. 

INFRA-scAPULARis, in anatomy. See Anatomy, 
T^nhlc of the Mufcks. 

InfRA-^finatus^ in anatomy* See Anatomy, tbid. 

INFULA» in antiquity, was a mitre worn by the 
Romans and Grecian priefts, upon the head, from 
which on each fide hung a ribband. The covering 
the head with a mitre was rather a Roman than a 
Grecian cu&om, introduced into Italy by ^neas, who 
covered his head and face at the performance of facri- 
fioe, left any ill-boding omen (hould difturb the rites. 
The infulsjB were commonly made of wool, and were 
not only worn by the priefts, but were put upon the 
Ikorns of the vidlims, upon the altar and the temple^ 
The infala were alfo called 'oittm. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM, in botany, an appella- 
tion given to fuch monopetalous or one-leaved Bowers 
as refentble a funnel in (hape, or which have a narrow 
tube at one end ^ and gradually vnden towards the limb 
•r mouth* 

INFUSION, in pharmacy, an operation whereby 
the virtues of plants^ roots,, and the like, are druwn- 
•ut, by letting them fteep> in fome convenient fluid 
Sitnftruum, without boiling them therein ; (ince boiling 
t6 found to difl%)ate the Bner parts of many bitter and 
aromatic fubftances, without carefoUy extra^ng their 
Biedtcinal principles. 

INGELSHEIM, a town of Germany, in.the pala- 
tinate of the Rhine, remarkable for having been the 
yefidence of the emperors ; feated on the river Salva,. 
#n an emioence, from whence there is a cfaanning pro* 
Igea. £• Long. 8. ^ M. Lat. 4St« JfB. 



philofophy, and to have been a great lover of his coua* 
try. Unpublifbed and in MS. (fays Mackenzie) are 
Poems, confifting of Songs, Ballads, Plays, and Farces- 
He died at Culrofs in 1554. 

INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of granivorotis 
birds, ferving for the immediiate reception of the food» 
where it is macerated for fome time before it is tranf-. 
mitted to the true ftomach. 

INGOLSTADT, a handfome town of Germany, 
and the iirongeft in Bavaria, with a fankous univerlit]^ 
and a handfome church.. The houfcs are built with 
done, and the ftreets kirge. It is feated on the Danube^ 
in £. Long, i x. 10. N.. Lat. 48. 4a. 

INGOT, a mafa of gold or filver melted down^ and. 
caft in a mould, but not coined or wrought. 

INGRAFTING, in gardening. See GnAFr-^ 
IN6. 

INGRATITUDE, the oppofitc of gratitude* Sec 

GaATITUDS. 

Ingratitude is a crime fo (hameful, that there ae- 
ver was a man fouiKl who would own- hiasfclf guiL 
ty of it ; and, though too frequently pra^ifed, it* 
is lb abhorred by the general voice, that to an uni» 
grateful perfon is imputed the guilt or the capability 
of all other crimes.. 

The ungrateful are neither 6t to ferve their Maker*, 
their country,, nor their friends. 

Ingratitude perverts all the meafures of religion and 
Society, by nuking it dangerous to be charitable and. 
good-natured. (See Gratitude). However, it ir 
better to espofe ourielvea to ingratitude than to be^ 
wanting in chanty and benevolence* 

Great miodi, like Heav*/^, are pleasM with doing good ; 
Though the ungrateful fubjc^i of their favoun 
Arc bacrea in raocn. . 

It be 
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loifrititQde. t. Id a little work intitled FrinuBy CmOhtu to 

^- ▼ * Offieert^ the following atrocious inftanceof ingratitude 
13 related. An opulent cit]^ in the weft of England, 
little ufcd to have troops with them, had a regiment 
fent to be quartered there : the principal inhabitants 
and wealthieft merchants, glad to (how their hofpita- 
lity and attachment to their fovereign, took the firft 
opportwiity to get acquainted with the officers, in- 
viting them to their houfes, and fhowing them every 
civility in their power. This was truly a defirable 
fituation. A merchant, extremely eafy in his circum- 
ftances, took fo prodigious a liking to one officer in 
particular, that he gave him an apartment in his own 
houfe, and made htm in a manner abfolute mafter of 
it, the officer's fiiends being always welcome to his 
table. The merchant was a widower, and had only 
two favourite daughters ; the officer in fo comfortable 
a ftation cafl his wanton eyes upon them ; and too fa- 
tally fucceeding, ruined them both. Dreadful return 
to the merchant's mifplaced friendfhip ! The confe- 
quence of this ungenerous adton was, that all of- 
ficers ever after were (hunned as a public nuifance, as 
a peft to fociety : nor have the inhabitants perhaps 
yet conquered their averfion to a red- coat. 

2. We read in Rapin's Hiftory, that during Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, in the reign of James II. a certain 
perfon knowing the humane difpofition of one Mrs 
Gaunt, whofe kfe v^as one continued exercife of bene- 
ficence, fled to her houfe, where he was concealed and 
maintained for fome time. Hearing, however, of the 
proclamation, which promifed an indemnity and re- 
ward to thofe who difcovered fuch as harboured 
the rebels, he betrayed his benefadrefs; and fuch 
was the fpirit of juftice and equity which prevailed 
amfong the minifters, that he was pardoned and recom- 
penfed for his treachery, while (he was burnt alive for 
her charity ! 

3. The following inftance is alfo to be found in the 
fame Hiftory*— Humphry Bannifter and his father 
were both fervants to and raifed by the duke of Buck- 
ingham ; who' being driven to abfcond* by an unfortu-i 
nate accident befalling the army he had raifed againft 
the ufurper Richard III. he without footman or 
page retired to Bannifter's houfe near Shrew(bury, as 
to a place where he had all the reafon in the world to 
czpefi fecurity. Bannifter, however, upon the king's 
proclamation promifing loool. reward to him that 
ihould apprehend the duke, betrayed his mafter to John 
Merton high (heriff of Shrop(hire, who fent him un- 
der a ftrongr guard to Salifburf , where the king then 
was, and there in the market-place the duke was be- 
headed. But Divine vengeance purfued the traitor 
Bannifter; for demanding the loool. that was the 
price of his mafter's blood. King Richard refufed 
to pay it him, faying, '* He that would be falfe to 
fo good a mafter, ought not to be encouraged." 
lie was afterwards hanged for manflaughter, his eldeft 
fon run mad and died in a hog-fty, his fecond became 
deformed and lame, and his third fon was drowned in a 
fmall puddle of water. Hie eldeft daughter was got with 
child by one of his carters, and his fecond was feizcd 
with a leprofy whereof (he died. — Hijl. of Eng, 8vo. 
▼ol. I. p. 304. 

The following barborotts inftances are from ancient 
fiifloiy. 

3 
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4. When Xerxes king of Perfia was at Celelie, a fikgratltade 
city of Phrygia, Pythius, a Lydian, who had his e- \^^'^ 
fidence in that city, and next to Xerxes was the moft ^ r^ 



ODulent prince of thofe times, entertained him and bis Vid, Herod 
whole army with an incredible magnificence, and made '• 7- «• 38- 
him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying the ^^J^*^* 
expences of his expedition. Xerxes, furprifed and c. iu 
charmed at fo generous an offer, had the curiofity to 
inquire to what a fum his riches amounted. Pythiua 
made anfwer, that having the defign of offering theni 
to his fer?ice, he had taken an exad account of them, 
and that the filver he had by him amounted to 2000 
talents (about 255,000!. Sterling), and the gold to 
4,000,000 of daries (about 1,700,0001. Sterling), 
wanting 7C00. All this money he offered him> 
telling him, that his revenue was fufficicnt for the . 
fupport of his houfehold. Xerxes made him very 
hearty acknowledgments, and entered into a particular 
friendfhip with him, but declined accepting his prefent. 
The fame prince who had made fuch obliging offers 
to X<rxes, having defired a favour of him fome time 
after, that out of his five fons who ferved in his army^ 
he would be pleafed to leave him the eldefi, in order 
to be a comfort to him in his old age : the king was 
fo enraged at the propofal, though fo reafonable in it- 
felf, that he caufcd the eldeft fon to be killed before 
the eyes of his father^ giving the latter to underftand, 
that it was a favour be (pared him and the reft of hit 
children. Yet this is the fame Xerxes who is fo much 
admired for his humane reflcdion at the head of hia 
numerous army, ** That of fo many thoufand men, in 
100 years time there would not be one ren^aining ; on 
which accoui^ he could not forbear weeping at the 
uncertainty and inftability of human things." He 
might have found another fubjed of refledlion, which 
would have more juftly merited his tears and a/Sidion, 
had he turned his thoughts upon himfelf, and-confr- 
dered fhe reproaches he dcfcrvcii for being the inftru* 
ment of haftening the fatal term to millions of people, 
whom his cruel ambition was going to factifice in an 
unjuft and unneceifary war. 

5. Bafilius Macedo the emperor, excrcifing himfelf in Zewr, Jbt\. 
hunting, a fport he took great delight in, a great ftag nal. Hm. ^ 
running furioufiy againft him, faftened one of the P* '5^* 
branches of his horns in the emperor's girdle, and 
pulling him from his horfe, dragged him a good dif- 
tance, to the imminent danger of his life ; which a 
gentleman of his retinue perceiving, drew his fword 
andj cu^ the emperor's girdle afunder, which difen^ 
gaged him from the beaft, with little or no hurt to his 
perfon. But obferve what reward he had for his pains: 
** He was fentenced to lofe his head for putting bis 
fword fo near the body of the emperor j" and fuffcrcd 
death accordingly. 

INGRESS, in aftronomy, (ignifies the fun's enter- 
ing the firft fcruple of one of the four cardinal figns, 
efpccially Aries. 

INGRIA, a province of the Ruffian, empire, lying 
on the gulf of Finland, being about 130 miles in 
length, and 50 in breadth. It abounds in game and 
fifli ; and here are a great number of elks, which come 
in troops from Finland in the fpnng and autumn. It 
was conquered by the Czar Peter the Great, and Pee 
terfbnrgh is the capital town. It is bounded by th- 
rivcr Nievfti and the gulf of Finland^ on the north ; 
ti 1 by 
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In^flcr by 0'r<»t Nbrogorod* on the eaft and fouth i and by 

, |l . Livonia, on the weft. 

iftguiphut. JNGROSSER, or EjJOROfSEft, in oommon^ law. 
is one who buys up. corn growing, or any provifions by 
whoIefaIe» before the market, to fell again. See Foaa- 

STALLIKG. 

It alfo fignifies a clerk who writes recovds or kiftra* 
Bients of law on ikins o£ parclunent^ See Ehg&o^ 
aiNG. 

ING.UEN, in anatomy, the fame with what taothea- 
wife called groin, 

INGULPHUS, abbot of CaoyJand,. and author aT 
^e hiilory of that abbey, was born in J^ndon about 
A. D. fi030. He received the firft part of hia edu^ 
cation at WeftminRer; aedwhea he vifited* his- fathea, 
who belonged to the coupt of Edward^ the Confeflbis 
ke was (b fortunate as to engage the attention of ^ueen 
£dgitha> That amiable and learned princeis took a 
plcafure in examining our young fcholar on his- pro- 
grefs in grammar.. and in difputing with him in logic; 
nor did fhe ever difmifs him withoot fome prtfent as a 
tnark of her approbatioQ» From WeftmtnAer he wept 
to Oicford.. where he applied to. the ftudy of rhetoric, 
and of the AriftotcIian< phi]of(^y^ in which he made 
greater proficency than raany of hia contemporaries. 
When he waa about 21 yeara of age. he was intro* 
duced to William duke of Normandy (who viiited the 
court of England, A. D. 105,1), and made bimfelf 
£0 agreeable to that prince., that he appointed him his 
fecretary, and carried him with him into his own do- 
minions, to a little time ha became the prime fa- 
i^urite of hia prince, and the difpenfcr of idl. prefer- 
jnenta. humblins fome, and exalting others, at hia 
pleafure ; in which difGbolt flation. he confeflcth, he 
did not behave with a proper degree of modeHy and 
j»rudence. Thia excited the envy and hatred oincumy 
of the courtiers ; to aw>id the effe£b of. which^ ke ob- 
tained leave from the duke to go in pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, which waa then become fafhionabler- With 
a company of $p horfemrn.. he joined Sigfrid duke 
•f MentZy who, with many German nobles». biihopsy 
clergy, and othera, waa preparing for a pilgrimage 
toJcruTalem. When they were alLunitccb they form* 
ad a company of no fewer than 7000 pilgrims.. In 
their way they fpent fome time at Conitantinopley.peri- 
forming their dew>tiona in the fcveral churches. In 
their paflage through Lycia^ they were attacked by 
a tribe of Arabs, who killed and wounded many of 
^em. and plundered them of a prodigious imafs of 
snoney». lliofe who etcaped from, this diiafter. at 
length reached Jemfalem. viiited all the holy placea, 
« and bedewed the i^iina. of many churcbaa with their 

tears, giving money &r their reparation*. They tur 
tended to have bathed in Jordan ; but being prevented 
jby the roring Aiaba». they embarked on board a Ge- 
aoefe fleet at Joppa. and landed at firandufium. from 
whence they travelled ihrough Apulia to Rome. Ha- 
ving- gone thropgh a* long courfe of devotions in thia 
tity. at the feveral places diftinguiflied for their fanc- 
tity. thev fepanted>. and every one made the bed of 
his way into hia own country. When Ingulph and 
his company nached Normandy, they were reduced 
ao 20 huf-fllarved wretches, without money» doatha. or 
koifeii A faithful pifture of. the foolifh difa&roua 



journeys inter the Roly Land, fo common m thol^ Ihbdkr 
times. Ingulph. was now fo* much difgufted with the J . 
workH that.hn.jtrfblved toforiak* it. and became a 3™^ 
monk in the abbey o£ Fontenelle i» Normandy t in 
whidi, after fome years., he was^ advanced to the office 
of prioiw When his old mafter was preparing liir hia 
expedition into England^ A D. 1066, he %vas fent by 
his abbots with. 1 00. merks in money, and #a young 
men, nobly mounted and completely armed, asapro- 
fent -froRL their abbey.. Ingulph havingi found, a h^ 
wurable opportunity, prefentad his* men and money 
to hia prince^ who received him very gradoufljr ; fome 
part qB the former affidion for b«m reviving in hia* 
boibnu In confequence of this he raifed him > to the 
government o£ the rich abbey of Croyland in lincola- 
Ihire,. A. D. 10761 in which- he- fpent the laft 34 yeara^ 
of' his life, governing that fociety with great ppudence^ 
and proteding theic pofl«fi]pns from the- rapacity of' 
the neighbouring barons by the favour of his royaL^ 
nuder. The lovers- of Englifli hiiloty aad antiquitiea. 
are nuich indebted to this learned abbot, for his cx^ 
celient hiftory of the abbey of Croylaody from ita. 
foundation, A. IX 664, toA.D. 1091.. into which 
he hath introduced much of the general hiftovy of the 
kingdom, with a variety of curious anecdotes that are . 
nowhere elfe to be found. Ingulph died of the goiit^. 
at his abbey. A. D. 1109. in the 79th year of hiss 

INHALER, in medicine., a machine for. breathfogj 
in warm fteama into the lunga. recommended by Mr- 
Mudge in the cure of the catarrhoua cough. Tbc- 
body of the infbrument holds, about a. pint ;.and tha 
handle^ which is fixed to the fide of it..ia hoHow. In* 
the lower part of the.veflel. where it is foldered to the- 
handle, is a hole, by means of which, and three othera < 
on the upper pact of the handle,, the. water, when it ia- 
poured into the inhaler, will ritt to the fame level in 
both. To. the middle o£ the cover a flexible tube 
about five or &x inches long is fixed, with a. mouth- piece 
of wood or ivory.. Underneath the cover there is a* 
valve fixed, which opens and (huts the communication: 
between, the upper and intecnal. part of the inhaler 
and the external air. When: the mouth ia applied to 
.the end of the tube in the a^of infpiratiooy the air 
rulhes into- the handle., and up. through the body of- 
warm water>. and the lungs become, confequently^ 
filled with. hot. vapours. In. expiration, the mouth 
being ftill fixed to the tube, the breath, together 
with the fteamt on the furftsce of the water m the 
inhaler^ is, forced- up. through the valve, in . the ooc 
ver.. Ia thia manner, therefore, the whole ad of 
refpiration. is performed through the inhalec. with^ 
out the neceffity. in the kft of : expiration, of either 
breathing through, the nofct>or. removing the pipe from 
the mouth. 

INHERITANCE, a perpetual r^t or inteiva 
in lands, tnvefted b a perfon and his. heirs,. Sec 

D£SCSNT« 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit or forbid a jodg<; 
firom farther proc^ing in a. eaufe depending, before 
him. 

Sfivnetimes prohibition and inhibitioa-ace put tog> 
ther. aaof the fame import; but inhibition. is moft 
commonly a writ ifluing out.of a higher court-chriftiaA 
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to 9 Icyw«r ; and prohibition out of the king't court to 
an inferior court* 

Inhibitiom; in Scots law, a diHgence obtained at 
llie fuic of a creditor againft hn debtor, prohibiting 
him fromfeUiog or contra^ling debts upon hi» eftate to 
the creditor's prrjiidice. 

INHUMATION, in chemiaqr, a method of di- 
gctling fubftances, by burying the veffel in which they 
are contained in horie-dung or earth. 

INJEC riON, the forcibly throwing certain liquid 
medicines into the body by meana of a fyringc, tube> 
dyfter-pipe, or the like. 

In^jbction, in (iirgerv, the throwing in fome Uquor 
or medicine into » vein opened by incifion. This 
practice, and that of transfufion, or the conveying the 
arterial blood of one man, or other animal, into ano* 
ther, were once greatly pradifed, but are now laid 
afide. 

j4naiomieal Injrction^ the filling the veflelsof a hu- 
man, or other animal body,, with fome coloured fub^ 
ftance, in order to make theia figurea and numfica* 
tions vifible. 

I. The befl account of the method of mjeding the 
fatigiuferous.^Sth o{ animals, is that by the late Dr 
Monro, publtfiied in the Medical Eflays, vol^ t. p. 79. 

^* The inftrument with which the liquor iacommooly 
thrown into the vefFela is a tight eafy going fyringe of 
brafs, to which feveral (hort pipes are fitted, and cas 
be fixed by fcrews, the other extremities of thefe pipes 
teing of different diameters without any fcrew, that 
they ^may Aide into other pip^3, which are to exaftly 
adapted to theoi^at one end,.that when the^r are praflkd 
a little together,, nothing can pafa between them ^ and 
becaufe their cc^efion is not io great as to refift the 
fMi/hing force of the inje^ion, which would drive off 
this feoond pipe, and fpoil the whole operation ^^there- 
fore the extremity of this fecond fort of pipies, which 
XKceives tbe> firil kind, ia formed on^ the outfide into^a 
iquare, bounded behind and before by ». rifing circle^ 
which hinders the key that dofely grafpa the fquare 
part from Aiding backwards or fDryarda }^ or a bar of 
brafs muft ftand out from each fide of it to'be heU with 
^e fingers*. The other, extremity of each of thefe fe^ 
oond fort of pipes is of difierent diameter; and near it 
a circular notch, capable of allowing, a thread to be 
lunk into it, is formed ; by this, the thread tying the 
vtffcl at which the inj^dioo ia to be made,, will not be- 
allowed to Aide off. 

** Befides this form deicribedt common to all thia 
IcGond ibrt of pipes, we ought to have fome of the 
larger onest, with an addition^ mechanifmyibr particu^ 
lar purpo&s ;, as,, for snftance, when the larger veflela 
are inje Aed^ the pipe fiiiftened into the veflel ought ci- 
ther to have a vahre dr a ftop^cock,, that may be tunw 
ed at pleafttfe,.to hinder any thing to get ont from 
the veiiel by the pipe ; otherwife, as the injediouf in 
fttch a cafe, takes time tocoagvdate^ the people em* 
[^oyedio making the injefUoii' muft either continue 
all that while in the fiune pofture } or, if the fyringe 
is too fooa taken off, the injeded Equor runs out, and 
the larger veflela are emptied. When the fyringe ia 
not Urge enough to hold at once all the liquor nccef- 
ftry to fill the veffels, there is a neceffity of filling; St 
agaia. If^ia^ordcr to do this^.the iyrings waa tobc Uu 
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ken off from the pipe fixed in the veflel, fome of the lDjeftro& 
iojefUon would be loft, and what was expofed to the^ 
air would cool and harden ; therefore fome of the pipes 
ought to have a reflected curve tube coming out of 
their fide, with a valve fo difpofed» tfiat no liquor 
can come from the flraight pipe into the crooked one, 
but, on the contrary, may be allowed to pafii from the 
crooked to the (Iraight one ; the injedor then, taking 
care to keep the extremity of the reflected pipe im* 
merfed in the liquor to be iiijeded, may, as foon as he 
has pofhed out the firft fyringeful, fill it a^ain b^ 
only drawing back the fucker ;r and, repeatmg thia~ 
quickly, will be able to throw feveral fynngefuls into 
the veffels. 

<< All thefe different finta of pipes are commonly 
made of brafs. 

<* The liquors thrown into the veffele, with a defigo 
to fill the fmall capiHary- tubes, are either fuch aa 
wiU incorporate wjth water^ or fuch as are oily^ 
both kinds have their advantages and inconveniences y^ 
which I fiiall mention in treating of each, and fliali' 
conclude with that which I have* found by experience 
to fttcoeed be(h 

** All the diftrent kinds of glne^ or ichthyocoHa, ^ 
fyths, common glue, &c. diffolved and pretty much- 
diluted^ mixfeafily with the animal- fluids, which is of 
great advantage, and wiU. pafs into very fiaall veffelt' 
of a- watt*chofen- and prepared fubfed,.and often an* 
{wer the intention fufficientlyi^ wbcse the defign is on- 
ly to prepare fome very fine membrane, on which no 
vefiiels can be expeAed to be feen fo< lat^ as the eye 
can difcovcr whether the tranfverfe fedions of the veC- 
ftls would be dceular^ or if' theia^ fides «re cottapfed. 
Bat when the larger veffela arc alfo to be preparedt 
diere is « manifeft dtfiidvaatago to the ufefumeU and 
beauty of the preparation 1 fer^if nothing but the riu^ 
tittoua liquor is inj«dedf one cannot keep a fubjoa fo ^ 
long as the glue takes • of becoming firm |,. and there* 
fore, in diffisding the injeded part, feveral veffels wUI - 
probably be cut and ea^^tied. To prevent thia> one 
may indeed either foak the part wdl in eloohol, which 
coagulates'the glue ^ but then it becomes fo brittle^ 
that the leaft handling makes it -crack 1 and if the pre- 
paration is to be kcpt^the hiiger veffels appear quite 
flvivelled, when the watery nart of the injedion 19 
evaporated : - or the efflux of the injcdion may be pre- 
vented, by carefidly tying every veffel before we are' 
obliged to out it ; ftiO,' however^, that does not hinder 
the vefiils to contrad when the glue is drying. If, to - 
obviate thefe difficulties, the glutinoua h'quor fliould 
firft beiajefted in fuch quantity as the capillary veffela-^ 
will contain, and the common oily or waxy injedion in - 
SuAied in afterwards to keep the laiger veflela diftendedy- 
the wax is very apt to harden before it has run br 
enough ; the twa forta of liquors never mifs to mix ir* - 
reguhrly* and the whole appears inurrupted and bro* 
ken by their foon fepaiating from each* other 1 whidt > 
isilSI more remarkable aftarwardai when the waterf^ 
particles «re evaporated. 

** Spirits of wine colonced mixes with water andt* 
oib, and fo fiur ia proper to fill the very fmalUr vef- 
fels with : but, oa the other hand, it coagnhlcs anr^ 
of our liquor it meets, which fometimes blocks up the.: 
Kflcli fo mucbi .that ao more injedion will pais $ thea a 
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Ipjcaion. it Tcarce will fufpend fome of the powden that prove " Anatomifts have, I imagine, propo(ed to imitate fBiti^daa* 
- ' the mdft durable colours 5 and as it entirely evaporates, the natural colours of the arteries and veins in a living 

creature, bjr filling the arteries with a red fubftance, 
and the veins with a blue or green : from which, how- 
ever, there are other advantages, fuch as the ftrong 
refledion which fuch bodies make of the rajs of light* 
and the unaptnefs moft fuch bodies have to tranfmit 
thefe fame rays, without at leaft a confiderable-reflec* 
tion of the rays peculiar to themfelves ; or, in other - 
wordsi their unfitnefs to become completely pellucid ; 
without which, the very fine veffels, after being in- 
jedqd, would ft ill be imperceptible, llie animal or 
vegetable fubdances made ufe of for colouring injec* 
tioas, fuch as chochineal, laque, raJ. auchufa^ brazil- 
wood, indigo, &c. have all one general fault of being 
liable to run into little knots which ftop fome of the 
veiTelfl ; their colour fades fooner when kept dry; they 
more eafily yield their tin£iure when the parts are pre* 
ferved in a liquor ; and rats, mice, and infefks, will 
take them for food : for which reafons, though I have 
frequently fucceeded in injeding them, I rather prefer 
the mineral kind, fuch as minium or vermilion for red; 
of which this lad is, in my opinion, the beft, becaufe 
it gives the brighteft colour, and is commonly to be 
bought finely levigated. The green -coloured powder 
generally ufcd is vcrdigreafe ; but I rather choofe that 
preparation of it called dtftllled verdtgrtafe ; becaufe its 
colour is brighter, and it does not fo often run into 
fmall knots as the common verdigreafe, but diffolves ii 
the oily liquors. 

*« The method of preparing the injedion compofed 
of thefe materials, is to take tot the fine one, a pound 
of clear oil of turpentincf which is gradually poured oa 
three ounces of vermilion, or diftilled verdigreafe finely 
powdered, or rather well levigated by grinding on 
marble ; ftir them well with a fmall wooden fpatula till 
they are exadtly mixed, then ftrain all thro' a fine linen 
rag. The feparation of the grofler particles is, how- 
ever, rather better made, by pouring fome ounces of 
the oil upon the powder, and, after ftirring them to- 
gether ftrongly, ftop rabbin? with the fpatula for a - 
^cond or fo, and pour off into a clean veifel the oil 
with the vermilion or verdigreafe fufpended in it; and 
continue this fort of operation till you obferve no 
more of the powder come off; and all that remains is 
granulated. The coarfer injection is thus prepared : 
Take tallow, i pound ; wax, bleached white, j oun- 
ces ; fallad oil, 5 ounces ; melt them in a fkillet put 
over a lamp : then add Venice turpentine, 2 ounces ; 
and as foon as this is diflblved, gradually fprinkle in 
of vermilion or verdigreafe prepared, 3 ounces ; then 
pafs all through a clean, dry, warmed linen-doth, 
to feparate all the groifer particles ; and, when you . 
defign to make it run far into the veffels, fome oil 

of 



( ; and as it entirely evaporates, 
the veffels muff become very fmall ; and the fmall quan- 
tity of powder left, having nothing to ferve for connec- 
ting iu particles together, generally is feen fo inter- 
rupted, that the fmall ramifications of veffels rather 
have the appearances of random fcratches of a pencil, 
than of regular continued canals. 

•* Melted tallow, with a little mixture of oil of tur- 
|>entine, may fometimes be made to fill very fmall vef- 
iels, and keeps the larger ones at a full ftrctch ; but 
where any quantity of the animal liquors are ft ill in 
the veffels,. it is liable to ftop too foon, and never can 
be introduced into numbers of veffels which other li- 
quors enter; and it is fo brittle, that very little hand- 
ling makes it crack, and thereby renders the prepara- 
tion very ugly (a). 

" The method I have always fucceeded beft with, 
in making what may be called fubtile or fine injeStons^ 
is, firft to throw in coloured oil of turpeotine,Un fuch a 
quantity as might fill the verf fmall veffels ; and, imme- 
diately after, to pnfh the common coarfe injeftion into 
the larger ones. The oil is fubtile enough to enter 
rather fmaUer capillary tubes than any colouring can ; 
its refmous parts, which remain after the fpirituous 
are evaporated, give a fufficient adhefion to the par- 
ticles of the fubftance with which it is coloured, to 
keep them from feparating, and it intimately incor- 
porates with the coarfer injeAion ; by which, if the 
rnje^ion is rightly managed, it is impoflil^le for the 
iharpeft eye to difcover that two forts have been made 
life of (b). 

*< All the Kquors with which the veffels of animals 
are artificially filled, having very faint, and near the 
fiime colours, would not all appear in the very fmall 
Teffels, becaufe of their becoming entirely diaphanous, 
without a mixture of fome fubftance to impart its co- 
lour to them ; and where fevcral forts of even the lar- 
geft veffels of any part were filled, one fort could not 
be diftin>^uiftied from another, unlefs the colour of each 
vas different ; which . has likewifc a good effed in 
making preparations more beautiful. Wherefore ana- 
tomifts have made ufe of a variety of fuch fubftances, 
according to their different fancies or intentions; fuch 
as gamboge, faffron, ink, burnt ivory, &c. which can 
be eafily procured from painters. My defign being 
only to confider thofe that are fit to be mixed with the 
injeding liquors propofed to fill eapillaty veffels, which 
is fcarce ever to be done in any other, except the branch- 
es of the arteries and of fome veins, I Ihall confine 
myfelf to the common colours employed to thefe laft 
siamed two forts of veffels, which colours are red, green, 
and fometimes blue, without mentioning the others, 
which require very little choice. 



(a) Rigierus (Introdua. in nothiam rerum natur^ &c. 4/0, H{igaef 1 743, tUuI. BaJfamum) gives Ruyfch*s me- 
thod of injeAing and preferving animals, which, he (iiys, Mr Blumentroft, prefident of' the Pcierfburgh aca- 
demy, affured him was copied from the receipt given in Ruyfch's own hand- writing to the Czar. According to 
this receipt, melted tallow, coloured with vermilion, to which^ in the fummer, a little white wax Was added, 
was Ruyfch's injefting eeracia matertes, 

(b) Mr Ranby's injeding matter, as publiftied by Dr Hales, {Hamqfi, Ex. 21.), is white rofin and tallow, 
ef each two ounces, melted and ftrained through linen ; to which was added three ounces of vermilion, or finely 
ground indigo, which was firft well rubbed with eight ounces of turpentine varnilh. 
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injeakm. of turpentine may be added immediately before it w 
' fed. 

" The nextnhing to be confidered, and indeed wbat 
chiefly contributes to the fuccefB of injediions, i& the 
choice and preparation of the fubjed whofe veiTels are 
to be filled. 

" In choofing a fit fubjeft, take thefc few general 
rules: 1. The younger the creature to be injeSed is, 
the injedion will, caterh paribus^ go fartheft, and vice 
verfa. 2. The more the creature's fluids have been dif- 
folved and exhauiied in life, the fuccefs of the operation 
will be greater. 3. The lefs folid the part deGgned to 
be injeded is, the more veflels will be filled. 4. The 
more membranous and tranfparent parts are, the injec- 
tion (hows better ; whereas, in the folid very hard parts 
of a rigid old creature, that has died with its veflels 
full of thick ftrong blood, it is fcarce pofiible to injed 
great numbers of fmall vefTels. 

** Therefore, in preparinor a fubje6l for injeding, 
the principal things to be aimed at, arc, To diflolve 
the fluids, empty the veflels of them, relax the folids, 
and prevent the injefiron's coagulating too foon. To 
anfwer all thefe intentions, authors have propofed to 
inje<5i tepid or warm water by the arteries, till it re- 
turns clear and untinged by the veins, and the veflek 
are thereby fo emptied of blood, that all the parts ap- 
pear white 9 after which^ they pufh out the water by 
forcing in air; and, laftly, by prefling with their hands, 
they fqiiceze the air alfo out. After this preparation, 
enecan indeed inje6i very fubtilely ; but generally there 
are inconveniencea attend it. For in all the parts where 
there is a remarkable tunica cellutofa^ it never mifies to 
be full of the water, which is apt to fpoil an 7 parts de- 
figned to be prefervcd either wet or dry ; and fome 
particles of the water feldom mifs to be mixed in the 
larger as well as fmaller veflels with the oily inje£lion> 
and make it appear difcontinued and broken: where- 
fore it is much better to let this injeftion of water a- 
lone, if it can be poffibly avoided, and rather to mace- 
rate the body or part to be injeded a confiderable time 
in water, made fo warm (c) as one can hold his hand 
eafily in it ; taking care to keep it of an equal warmth 
all the time, by taking out fome of the water as it cools, 
and pouring in hot water in its place ; by which the 
veflels will be fufficiently foftened and relaxed, the blood 
will be melted down> and the inje^on can be in no 
danger of hardening too foon ; whereas, if the water: 
is too hot, the veflels flipnk, and. the blood coagu*- 
lates. From time to time we fqueeze out the liquids 
as much as pebble at the cut veflel by which the in- 
jection is to be thrown in (d). The time this mace- 
ration is to be continued, is always in proportion* to 
the age of the fubje^, the bulk and thicknefs of what 
we defign to injed, and the quantityof blood we ob- 
£erve in the veflel^ which can only be leamed by ex - 
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perience ; at leaft, however, care ought to Se taken, Inje^oiu. 
that the whole fubjed, or part macerated, is per-'* ^ *' 
feCtly well warmed all through ; and that we conti- 
nue the preflure with our hands till no more blood can 
be brought away, whatever pofition we put the fub« 
jed in. 

When the fyrioge, injedions, and fubjed, are all 
in readinefs, one of the fecond fort of pipes is chofen^ 
as near to the diameter of the veflel by which the injec- 
tion is to be thrown as poflible ; for if the pipe is too 
large, it is almoft needlcfs to tell it cannot be introdu-> 
ced. If the pipe is much fmaller than the veflel, it ia 
fcarce poflible to tie them fo firmly together^ but, by 
the wrinkling of the coats of the vtflel, fome fmall* 
paflage will be left, by which part of the injtdion will 
fpring back on the injedor in the time of the opera* 
tion, and the nearcft veflels remain afterwards undi* 
ftended, by the lofs of the quantity that oozes our. 
Having chofen a fit pipe, it is introduced . at the cut 
orifice of the veflel, or at an incifion made in the fide 
of it; and then a waxed thread being brought round 
the veflel, as near to its coats as poflible, by the help* 
of a needle, or a flexible eyed probe, the furgeon's knot 
is made with the thread, and it is c^rawn as firmly as;* 
the thread can allow ; taking care that it fliall be funk 
into the circular notch of the pipe all round, other* 
wife it will very eafily Aide off", and the pipe will be 
brought out probably in the time of the operation ». 
which ruins it. 

** If there have been large veflels cut, which com* 
municate with the veflels you defign to inject, or if 
there are any others proceeding from the fame trunk,, 
which you do not refolve to fill, let them be all care-*- 
fully now tied up, to fave the injtded liquor, and 
make the operation fucceed better in the view you then, 
have. 

** When all this is done, both forts of injeflions are 
to be warmed over a lamp» taking care to ftir them« 
conftantly, left the colouring powder fall to the hot* 
torn and burn (s). The oil of turpentine needs be 
made no warmer than will allow the finger to remaioi 
in it, if the fubjeA has been prevloufly well wanned 
in water; when the maceration has not been made,, 
the oil| ought to be fcalding hot, that it may warm, 
all the parts which are defigned to be injeded. The 
coarfe injedtion ought to be brought near to a boiling. 
In the mean time, having ^t^pt. feveral folds of lineii> 
round the parts of the fyringe which the operator ia» 
to gripe, and fecured the hnen with thread, the fyringe* 
is to be made very hot by fucking boiling water feve- 
ral times up (f), and the pipe within the veflel is to 
be warmed by applying a fponge dipped in boiling wa- 
ter to it (g). » 

♦• After all is ready, the fyringe being c1eare4 of 
the water, the injedor fills it with the finer injedion x 

and! 



(c) Ruyfch orders a previous maceration for a day or two in cold water ; which muft have a better effeft ini 
nelting the blood than warm water has. 

(p) When Ruyfeh intended to ioje<5t the whole body, he put one pipe upwards, and another downwards,. ia» 
the defcending aorta. 

(s) Ruyfch. melts his-taHow by the heat o£ warm water, into which he puts the vtilel containing the ia«t 
|e^ion< 



It) He warms his fyringe by laying it on hot coals. 



\fi) He warma Ids £i£e| by f uttin|[ the body^ after the ^\^% U fixed in the TciTeli. into hot wMcr« Wbem 
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Injcdlion. an^ thco introducing the pipe of the fyringc into that tinAly 
' in the veffcl, he preffes them together, and cither with 
one hand holds this laft pipe firm, with the other gripes 
the fynnge, and with his bread puihcs the fucker ; or, 
giving the pipe in the vefTel to be held by an aiEftant, in 
any of the ways mentioned in the defcription of thefe 
forts of pipes, he gripes the fyringe with one hand, and 
puflies the^ fucker with the other, end confequently 
throws in the injedlion, which ought to be done flow- 
ly, and with no great force, but proportioned to the 
length and bulk of the part to be needed and ftrength 
of the veffels. The quantity of this fine i^Jedion to 
Jbe thrown 'in is much to be learned by <ufe. The only 
rule ^ I could- ever 'fix to myfelf in this matter was to 
continue >pu(hing till I was fenfiUe of m ftop ^hich 
would require a confiderable'force to ovtrcome. But 
this will not hold where all the branches of aay vclTel 
are not injeded | as for inftance, ^when the vdTcIs of 
4he thorax, only are to 'be iojef^ed : for the aorta bears 
too great a proportion to the branches fent from it> 
■«od therefore* lefsrfioc ia}e6kion is.reouifite here. 
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. feen. The injeding of the vcffels is Iikcwife frtjeftlo* 
rendered more difficult in#thc open air by the eafc^" 7 ■< 
with whicli the humidity is evaporated from them. It 
will Jikewife be ncceffary to incline the part in various 
r/ays to the light, as forae of the vefTels are moft ea- 
fily difcoverable in one pofition and forae in another. 
The kacal trunks Hinder the peritioncal coats of 
the inteftjoes, and the lymphatics on the external 
farfacc of tlic liver, &c. particularly require this 
method. He 'difcommends the nfc of magnifying 
glaflcs. " J am perfuaded (fays he), that thofe who 
attenapt »to find them through this medium, will not 
acquire that viftti erudktu which is obtained to a fui*- 
priling degree by thofe who have been much experien- 
«ed in injeaing lymphatic vtffels. A lateral light is 
likewife preferable to an horizontal, or even to an 
oblique iky-light. 

« The fubjeas muft be laid upon a table of fufficient 
height, which might be contrived with a ledge fixed 
to the table in fuch a manner as to be water proof; 
which would be ufeful for preventing the quickfilver. 



foonal that ftop* is felt, thciuoker of the >fyriogc is to which is almoft always ncceflary for injeaing thefe 
-fee drawn back, that the ^tieareft hu^e vcffels may be veffels, from being loft, I'he furface of the table fliould 
emptied. Then the fyringe is taken off, emptied of likewife be hollowed, fo that the mercury which falls 
3the fine injeaioq, and* filled with thcxoarfer, which is may be colkaed in the middle, where an hole with 

:to be pufliedxnto the veflek quickly and forcibly, ha- '^ 
ving always regard*to the ftrength and firmnefs of the 

'veffels, < bulk, :&c. of the part* Continue to thruft the 

^fucker, till a fall ftop, or a fort of pufli backwards, 

ris felt, when you muft i>eware of thmfting any more, 

r-otherwife fome of the veffels will be burfted, and the 

'^vhole, or a confidcrable fhare of the preparation you 

^efigned, will be fpoiled by the extravafation, but ra- 

'ther immediately ftop the pipe by the turn-cock, and 



a ttopper may be made to uke out occafionally the 
quickfilver which colleas. Such a table would alfo be 



convenient for holding water for the purpofe of fteep- 
jng membranous parti which are frequently to be in- 
jeaed; and which, from being expofed to the air, be- 
come4(yi which aUb it is inconvenient and hazardous 
to move into water during ^ time of operation. 
Even a csmnion table with a hole cut in tho middle 
may anfwer the purpofe : the hole may be round or 



take out the. fyringc to clean it, and allow fufficient fquare according to the fancy of the anatomift; but 



ttime for the coarfe injedion to coagulate fully, before 
«ny part;is diffeaed. Ruyfch, immediately afrer throw- 
ing in the iiijeaion, put the body into cold water^ and 
ilirred it continually for fome time, to prevent the ver- 
.xnilion-to'feparate from the tallow." 

II. The injeaioB of the lymphatic fyftem is much more 
.difficult than that of the fanguiferous, on account of 
<the extreme fmallnefs of the veffels » fo that till very 
ktely it was almoft qiute impraaicable. Methods in- 
.43eed had been attempted for this purpofe ; but by rea* 
fon of the improper form of the inftruments, and the 
inferior (kill of anatomifts in former times, we may 



the table muft be conftruaed of fuch materials as are 
not liable to warp in warm water. Should the anato- 
mift not be provided with cither of thefe Ubles, the 
parts muft be hid in a tray or earthen difli, that the 
quickfilver may be fared." 

The materials for injeaing thefe vcffels are only 
quickfilver, and the ceraceous or coarfe injeaion of 
anatomifts; the former being always ufed in injeaing 
the Ivmphatics and haeals, it being almoft impoffible 
to fill them with another fluid in the dead body. The 
ceraceous injeaion is chiefly ufed for the thoracic 
dua ; and in fome particuUr inftances, where the 



juftly look upon this z» one of the moft modern im- lymphatic trunks have been found larger than the 

provcments in anatomy. ^, , ^ .^ , • ordinary fize, a coarfe injeaion has been made ufc 

The firft thing to be conudered, when the lympha- of. 

^ticsaretobeinjeacd, isapropermethodof difcover- Injeaions of the lymphatics may be made evea 

ing them ; ior tlias is by no means an eafy matter, on while the animal is alive, and that without any ereat 

account of their fmallnefs and tranfparency.— To find cruelty, by feeding it with milk previous to its beinff 

out thefe veffels, the fubjea muft be viewed in a proper ftrangled. Of aU the barbarous methods of opening 



place, where the light is neither very ftrong nor very 
iveak. Mr Sheldon, who has written a trcatife upon 
this fubjea, recommends a winter forenoon from ten to 
two ; it being chiefly in the winter feafon that anato- 
inical preparations are made, and becaufe at that time 
-of the day the light is more clear and fteady. He 
fxj% alfo from his own experience, that the light paff- 
ing through the gkfs of a window is better for this 
ourpofe than the open iur^ as ^hc veffeb>re more dU« 
K^ 166. . 



the animal while alive, the moft ufeful feems to be that 
of Mr Hunter, who direas to perforate the fmall in- 
teftines, and throw in ftarch-watcr with folutions of 
muflc, or indigo and ftarch-water. « In a word (fays 
Mr Sheldon), any gelatinous fluids rendered opaque 
with fuch colours as will be abforbed, are extremely- 
ufeful for experiaoeots of this kind ; for much more 
may be feen by examining the veffels dtftended with a. 
i:olotti»l Huid from natural abfuipUoBf than by ana- 
tomical 
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^ to be is done, a coik ought to be put iuto the pipe^ to ptcrcat lie vatcr gctUag into the Ycffcl that is t^ 
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ktjc&ioi, tomictl inje£^ion pradifed in the dead body." Liber^ 
*-' ^ kuhn firft difcovertd the ampuUulse by feeding chil- 
dren in whom the ladeal glands were obftruded pre- 
vious to thtir death with milk; by which means 
Aot only the ladeal trunks became diftended with 
chyle, but like wife the ampullulx. Thus abforbing 
mouths of the ladeal velTels were difcovered by Liber- 
kuhn ; and in a fimilar manner Afellius difcovered the 
ladeals themfdves. Thus alfo Euflachius difcovered 
the thoracic dud in a horfe ; and Mr Hewfon traced 
the bdeal veflels, lympbatics, and thoracic dudy in 
birds, by making ligatures on the root of the mefen- 
fery, and ^ther parts, which had been previoufly fed 
with barley. Mr Hunter like wife was enabled to ob- 
fcrve the ufteals of a crocodile when diftended with 
chyle. 

- The coarfe injedion for the lymphatics is made of 
mutton-fuet and yellow refin, in the proportion of two 
thirds of refin to one of fuct. If required of a thick- 
er confiftence, we may add a fmall quantity of pure 
wax ; if of a fofter quality, we may augment the quan- 
tity of fuet : Orpiment or king's yellow is generally 
made ufe of; though others are equally proper, provi- 
ded they be fine enough. 

• The inftruments neceffary for injeding the lympha- 
tic vefTels are the injcding tube and pipes, lancets, 
blow- pipes, knives, fciffars, forceps, needles, and thread. 
The old injeding tube has been found in a manner en- 
tirely ufelefs, the pipe being fixed in a glafs tube two 
or three feet long ; which is one of the reafons why, 
before the time of Hewfon, fo little of the lymphatic 
fyftem could be injeded. Tubes of fuch a length are 
entirely unmanageable by one perfon, and it is impof- 
fible to perform the operation properly with two. To 
perform it in the bell manner, the inilrument (hould 
be held in the hand like a pencil it pen. The inftm- 
ments ufed by our author are tubes made either of 
glafs or of brafs ; which, when filled with mercury, 
may be held in the hand lilfe a pen : a glafs tube, 
however, is preferable to the metallic one. It is fome- 
what in the (hape of a trumpet; fix inches and an half 
in length, an inch and an half broad where broadeft, 
and three eighths of an inch where narroweft. A 
collar of ft eel half an inch broad and three quarters of 
an inch long is cemented to this, pipe, and a fmaller 
tube of the fame metal is fcrewed upon the end of the 
collar; the whole terminating in a capillary tube about 
an inch in length. This laft is the moft difficult part 
of the whole work to execute ; it ftiould be drilled out 
of a folid piece of metal, and not made of a thin bit of 
plate foldered, as tbefe are apt to turn ragged in the 
. edges, and the folder is alfo liable to be deftroyed by 
' the mercury. Thofe ufed by Mr Sheldon were'ma'de 
by drilling a fmall hole length wife through a bit of 
well-tempered wire. It is cleaned by means of a very 
fmall piece of fteel-wire capable of palling through the 
bore of the tube. This ought to be annealed left it 
ihould break ; in which cafe the broken bit could not 
cafily be got out. Very fmall tubes may be made of 
glafs drawn out as fine as we choofe ; and though very 
apt to break, they are eafily repaired. They ought 
to be very thin, that they may be eafily melted. -Some- 
times it has been found convenient to fit the collar 
tnth a fteel ftop-cock. 
The brafs tube reprefented by our author is about 
Vol. IX. Part L 
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nine inches and an half in length, and half an inch wide rnjcatoii. 
where wideft. The collar is a full quarter of an inch ^ -f 
' broad, and three quarters of an inch long; a fteel piece 
and capillary tube being fcrewed to it as in the other. 

The lancets are to be exquifitely fliarp, in order to 
cut into the lymphatic vefi*els. The latter are eafily 
inflated by the fmall filver blow- pipes ufually put up 
in the difleding cafes by the London mathematical in- 
ftrument makers : differing knives, fine- pointed fcif- 
fars, accurately made diflieding forcepH, with ftraight 
or crooked needles, are hkewife fubftituted with ad- . 
vantage, as not being affeAcd by the qmckfilver. 
^ We muft next confider the proper fubjefis for injec- 
tion. Mr Sheldon recommends, that they (hould be 
as free from fat as poflible : he has always found in 
the human fubjed thofe who died univerfally dropfi- 
cal, or of an afcites or anafarca, to be the beft, for the 
following reafons, viz, in fuch there is little or ho 
animal oil, and but a very fmall quantity of red blood ; 
both of which^ when they occur in great abundance, 
very much impede the difcovery of the lymphatic vef. 
fcls ; but when the cellular veftiels are loaded with wa* 
ter, the abforbents are more readily traced, and with 
lefs rtik of wounding them in difledion : the prepa- 
rations alfo, particularly the dried ones, are more laft- 
ing. This circumftance is found to be of moft confe- 
quence in preparing the abforbent vcficls of the trunk 
and extremities of the human fubjed. Of all the vif- 
cera in young fubjed^s, only the liver and lungs can be 
injedied with fuccefs ; and thefe may be fuccefsfuUy 
injeded even in the foetus. It will be moft pro- 
per to begin the operation upon tlie fubjed imme- 
diately after death, as lymph or chyle will then be 
more readily found in the vefiels, than when we 
wait a longer time. In preparing the ladeals, previ- 
oufly diftended with milk in the living fubjed, it is 
proper to have the inteftines and mefentery plunged 
(with the ligrature upon the root of the latter) into 
redified fpirit of wine. This procefs will coagulate 
the chyle ; and the fluid being opaque, the veffels will 
be beautifully feen when we mean to prepare the parts, 
by preferving them in proof-fpirit as wtt fpecimens : 
" In this way (fays Mr Sheldon) I have made in the 
dog one of the moft natural preparations that can be 
feen of the ladeals injeded from their orifices by the 
natural abforption." We may alfo prepare the ladeaU 
by the method ufed by Mr Hunter, already mention- 
ed ; by which they will be very confpicuous, by the 
indigo abforbed from the cavity of the inteftines. By 
tying the thoracic dud near its infertion into the angle 
formed between the fubclavian and jugular veins on 
the left fide, or by tying thefe veins on both fides, 
we may diftend almoft all the abforbents of the animal. 
Thus we are enabled to purfue thefe vefTels in nianyr 
parts where they have not yet been difcovered, where 
they can fcarcely be traced by injedion, and evtn in 
fome parts where it is utterly impoffible for the injec- 
tions to reach them. 

Another method fometimes fuccefsfuUy ufed by our 
author, was firft pradifed by Malpighi. In this the 
part is to 'be fteeped in water, and the liquid changed 
as long as it appears tinged with blood ; fuffering the 
pacts afterwards to remain in the fame water till the 
putrefadion begins. As foon as this begins to take 
place, the ai( which is extricated will diftend the lym- 
G g phaticsi 
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tnj Mtm. pliatici» fo that they may be eafiljr feeQ» and then in- then tie the Teflel. 

^" ^ ' 'jedcd with quickfilver* It is, however, remarkable, 
thtt this method will i^ot in general anfwcr fo well in 
the human fpecies as in qnadrupeda ; the air having 
never pafTed by putrefa&ion into the human ladlealt in 
any of the fubjefls which Mr Sheldon tried, though 
it will take place in thofe of the horfe or all, and 
many other animals : drawing of the la^als may like- 
wife be made in this method to very great advantage. 
In fome parts •f the human body alfo, this method 
may be employed to advantage ; as the liver, heart, 
ice. It may likewife be ufefiid to make ligatures on 
the large trunks of the velFcls previous to. the nucera- 
lion, that thus the air may be dbnfined aa.foon as it is 
extricated from the coats by putrefa&ion. Our au- 
thor adds, that if ligatures were made upon the wrifts 
and legs in articulo mortisf or immediately after death, 
the lymph would be ftopped in the veffds, the latter 
would become diftended, and might be injeded with 
the greateft facility by the common method after ta- 
king o£f the ligature. Mr Sheldon in fuch a cafe re- 
commends the tourniquet. '^ I have reafon (fays he) 
to believe, that abforption goes on as long as mufcular 
kritability remains; which laft continues a coniideraUe 
time after the general life of the animal is loft.'^ On 
this, however, we cannot forbear to remark, that ma- 
king ligatures for fuch purpofcs^ upon a human crea- 
ture in articulo mortu^ or even imm^iately after death, 
iavottis fo much of harharUy^ that we cannot think it 
will be often praftifed. In fome cafes, even in the 
4ead fubjed, ligatures are ufeful ; as when we are 
fearching for the lymphatics in the fingers and toes. 
In thefe it is ufeful to ftroke up the parts with the 
finger, by which means the fmall quantity of lymph 
remaining in the veffels will be forced upwards, and 
flopped by the ligature ; after which the vefleb may 
be eafily injeded with quickfilver, as already men- 
tioned. 

To injefk the veffels, we muft open one or more of 
them, dire6iing/thc point of the lancet almoft alwayt 
towards the trunk or trunks of the veffels, and taking 
caie not to carry the incifion through the oppofite 
fide. If the veffels happen to lie under the perito- 
neum as the laSeals, or under the pleura as the lym- 
phatics of the lungs, we may cut into their cavity 
through thefe membranes. In injeding thofe of the 
extremities, howe?er, and in many other parts of the 
body, it is abfolutelv nec^fiary to diffe6l the veffels we 
defign to fiH away from the fat and reticular fubfUnce 
before we attempt to open them with the lancet* The 
tube with the pipe affixed to it is previoufly to be fill- 
ed with mercury: the anatomiA then inflates the veffcl 
by means of the blow-pipe, takes the tube from the 
afiiftant, and introduces thefmall tube into the pundure. 
In this operation it will be found neceffary not to 



«arry 



the tube £irther into the veflel than is fufficient 



to eive the mercury a free paAage ; for if we introduce 
It farther, the paffage of the mercury will be impeded 
by the pipebemg puAied againft the fide of the veffel. 
Should not the fluid be able to effed a paffage, it will 
then be neceffary to prefs ugpn the furface of it in the 
tube with our fingers. If it defcend freely, and with- 
out any of it paffing between the fide of the veffel and 
^all pipe, we have only to fiU up the tube with mer- 
dlty aiibc latjer deJii»adti butif itgetsDuti wemuft 
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This, however, (hould alwlys be lojeAiosi 
avoided if poflible; becanfe, if not very dexteroufiy per- ' « ^ 
formed, the operator will be apt 'to feparate the tube 
from the veffel ; and on this account the pundure 
ought always to be very fmall, no larger indeed than 
is necefiary to allow the pipe to get in with difficulty. 
As the injedion proceeds, the preffure upon the fur- 
&ce of the quickfilver mufl be carried on higher and 
higher in the courfe of the lymphatic, till we come 
near the gland or glands into whtch the vefieb tetmi* 
nate ; otherwife we fhall fcldom get the cells of the 
glands, or the veffels emerging ftom the oppofite fide 
of the ghinds, wdi injeded. In injeding the lympha- 
tic veffels of the extremities, it will be ufeful to raife 
the part where the pipe is inferted higher than the 
other end of the limb, and to make the affiftant prefs 
with his hands along the fkin in the courfe of the 
veffels, which will favour the progrefs of the injedion. 
When the veffels are fufficiently filled, which may be 
known by the fweUing of them, and by the refiftance 
the mercury meets with, the affiflant paffes a ligature 
about the vtffel and ties it above the pundure before 
the anatomift withdraws the injedionpipe. 

The method of inje6Ung the larger trunks or tho* 
racic dud with the coarfe injcdion is exadly firaihr to 
that already, defcribed for the fanguiferous vefiels. 
Mr Sheldon, however, recommends the ufe of fome 
pipes of a particular confbudion- invented by himfelfl 
The improvement confifts in ihaping the ends of the 
pipes like a pen ; taking care to make the edges and 
point blunt, to avoid cutting the veffel when we intro- 
duce them. Thus much larger jtubes than thofe com« 
mooly in ufe may be admitted ; and there is no occa« 
fion to make any bulb or rifing near the extremity of 
thefe fmaU pipes to prevent the thread from dipping 
off: for this will certainly hinder us from inferting 
pipes of fuch diameter as might otherwife be done. 

Having thiis fhown the method of injeding the 
lymphatics, our author next proceeds to defcribe the 
method of diffeding and preparing them either for 
immediate demonftration, or for prefervation for any 
length of time. In the diffedion, great care is requi- 
fite, on account of the exquifite tkinnefs of their coats: 
but if this fhottld happen by accident, it will then be 
neceffary to introduce the pipe at the ruptured part ;' 
and having fecured it above and below with ligatures, 
to fill it again as before direded. Our author recom- 
mends, for the purpofe of diffedion, fuch knives as are 
made ufe of by the Germans and French in tracing 
the nerves. They muft be made thin in the blade 
like lancets, and not much latger. A variety of dif- 
ferent fhaped blades, fome fingle and others double* 
ecTged, will be neceffary for vanous parts of the body } 
the fault of the common diffeding knives being that 
they are coo thick in the blade, which makes them 
ibon blunt, and oocafions the trouble of perpetual 
grinding, which is not the cafe with thofe juit reconu 
mended. A fharp- pointed forceps is neceffary, in or* 
der to lay fafl hold of the fmalleft portion of cellular 
fubflance ; but they ought not to be fo (harp as to en* 
danger the punduring of the veffels : nor (hould they 
by any means be bowed or ftiff in the fpring, to pre- 
vent the fingers of the operator from being wearied in 
the operation. They fliould alfo be made in foch 4 
SMnner at to hold Iaiq|^ aa wc& as fmall portions of le- 
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fajcaioa. tkular fubftance. For diffedioni of tlus kind, fine-- 
"^ pointed fcifTars and hnccta fixed in handlet are fome- 
times neccfiary ; and it is frequenily of u& to plunge 
the parts into water, in order to loofen the reticukr 
membrane conneAed with the outfide of the coats of 
the vefleb ; by which means they may be difleded 
more eafily, and with leis danger of wounding them. 
The blood may be extrafted by frequently changing 
the water* After being injefted with quickfilver, the 
parts fliould not be albwed to remain long in the wa« 
ter, becaufe the volatile alkali formed by putrefiidion 
is apt to change the colour of the mercury. 

The diffedion bein^ performed, the preparation is 
then to be preferved either in a wet or dry ftate, ac- 
cording to its nature. Preparations of the larger parts, 
•a the trunk or extremities, Hiould be preferved dry | 
and to dry them cfFedually, they (houlci be expofed to 
a free current of air, but not to the rays of the fun ; 
and the veiTels fliould be difplayed in their natural fi- 
tuation. When fully dried, they ought then to be 
varni(bed over with tranfparent fpirit or copal varnifli ; 
which will not only preferve them from infeds, but 
render them more beautiful, and the veflels more 
confpicuoua. They fbould then be indofed in glafs 
cafes, where they are to be placed in a horizontal 
poiition, and handled as little as poffible. 

To make preparations of the thoracic du^, we muft 
in the firft place fill the aorta, vena cava fuperior, and 
vena azygos or intercofialis, with coarfc iniedion ; 
then fill, with the fame, the vefFels below the right 
crus or little mufcle •f the diaphragm. The duS is 
fometimes prepared with quickfilver ; but Mr Sheldon 
recommends to anatomifts to make drawings of any 
thing new or remarkable in their preparations of the 
lymphatic veflels with quickfilver ; as moft of thofe 
fpccimcns, particularly fuch as are dried, become at 
laft totally ufelefs by reafon of the drying of the vef- 
fels and the efcape or blackening of the mercury ; or 
from the varnifli growing more and more opaque with 
age. The quickfilver inje^ion, however, in fome 
cafes is very ufcful. Thus, for inftance, if wc wifli 
to demonilrate the valves in the thoracic duft, or any 
other large abforbent veflcl, we need only injed the 
veflels with quickfilver, difle^t and dry them, then cut 
them open, and let the mercury run out ; after which 
the valves will appear by making fc6lions in the coata 
of the veflels. This may be done (till better by varnifli- 
ing the veflels. three or four times before the feftiona 
are made ; becaufe the varnifli will flrengthen the fides 
of the vefTe]. In wet preparations the valves in the 
cavities of thefe parts nuy likewife be demonilrated 
by opening them ; or by inverting the veflels and fuf* 
pending them in proof malt-fpirits. Thus the valves 
that cover the terminations of the thoracic i\xA on the 
infide of the angle formed between the jugular and 
fubclavian veins on the left fide, and thofe which ter- 
minate the lymphatics on the right fide of the neck, 
arm, and lungs, may be beautifully demonftrated* Spe- 
cimens of the ladteal veflels, of the abforbents of the 
heart, lungs, liver, fpleen, diaphragm, kidneys, &c. 
may be kept wet or dry, according to the particular 
nature of the preparation or view of the anatomift. 
Some preparations are the better for being dried and 
afterwards immeifed in vials full of oil of turpentine ) 
by which mciuis the flcfli will be rendered tTa^(parent« 
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the veflels diftindly feen, and the veflels appear er« foje^te. 
tremely beautiful. The only difadvantage of this mew ' 
thbd itf that the carta on which the vefl*els pafs, do 
not at all preferve their natural bulk by reafon of their 
ihrinkin^ up 1 and as the wet preparations are free 
from this inconvenience, Mr Sheldon does not hefitate 
at afligning them a decided fuperiority over the dry 
ones.— ^Sometimes it ib neceflary to fix the preparationi 
upon ftiff paper or pafteboard, on account of their 
weight after being injeded with mercury. The paper 
or pafteboard on which they are faflened ought to be of 
vanous colours, according to the nature of the prepa- 
ration, in order to form a proper ground for fliowmg 
the lymphatic vefl*el8. Such fmall preparations as are 
prefervoi in fpirits, or oil of turpentine, may be kept 
in bottles well dofed with ftoppers ; and the Urger in 
common preparation glafi*es. Our author defcnbes m 
fimplc method of ftopping the mouths of thefe prepa- 
ration glafles, by which means the ftopper is rendered 
nearly as durable as the ghifs itfdf. ** In order to 
execute it, let the anatomift take care to have the up* 
per furface of his bottles made phine, by defiring the 
workmen at the ghb-houfe to flatten them in the ma* 
king. This they will eafily do in forming the round 
ones, butthe flat bottles are attended with confiderable 
difficulty. The tight way to make them, I believe^ 
would be to blow them in moulds of vanous fixes ; the 
workman fliould likewife form the bottoms of the hot* 
ties perfedly flat, that the may ftand upright and ftea* 
dy. Bottles of this form being provided for the larger 
preparations, we grind the upper furface of them on 
a plain plate of lead, about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and two feet in diameter 1 firft with fine emery and wa* 
ter, then with powdered rotten ftone, or putty firft wet 
with water and at laft dry ; fo that the furface may be 
reduced to an exaft horizontal plane, and of as fine a 
polifli as plate-gUfs. This will foon be done, as the 
manoeuvre requires but little dexterity ; and Uie ana* 
tomift fliould be provided with a confiderable number 
of thefe glafles prepared as above direfted. To the 
top of each bottle a piece of plate-glafs, cut by a dia« 
mond, is to be adapted fo as completely ia cover, but 
not projeA over, the edge of the bottle. When thefe 
two fmooth furfaces are put upon each other, with t 
drop of water between, the attradion of cohefion it 
fo confiderable, that it requires great force to feparate 
them." 

Many preparations of the lymphatics, and other 
parts preferved in bottles, do not require any ftringa 
to fttfpend them } particularly when fixed on pafteboard 
or paper 1 fuch as require fufpenfion fliould be tied to 
ftrings fixed to the preparation below, and to fmall 
holes drilled in the fubftance of the glafs at the bottom 
of the neck ; or to fmall bits of glafs that may be 
fixed on the infide of the fam^ par^ llie preparation 
ia thus fufpended in limpid proof malt*fpirit, the 
bottle being abnoft compktdj filled; the upper and 
poliflied furface of the bottle, and the plate of gbfi^ 
are to be wiped dean and dry ) a drop of folution of 
gum axabic la to be put on the poliflied furface of the 
bottle, the top ftronglj And ftcadily preflcd upon it, 
fo as to bring the two lurfaces into as clofe eontaA at 
ppflible ; after which the bottte is to be placq^ in » 
cool airy place to dry. A piece of wet ox-bladder# 
freed from fatj and foaked in water till it becomes mtt« 
Q g a eOaginouti 
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iBjeaioo c3a|inous» is then to be placed over the top, the air ning of the myftcries, or of ceremonies of Icfs import- 
" prefied out from between it and the glafs ; after which 



ance. 



f It mttft be tied with a pack-thread dipped in the fulu- 
tioD of gum arable. The bladder being cut oiF neatlj 
under the lail turn of the thread, is then to be dried, 
the ftring taken cautioufly o£F, and the top and neck 
painted with a compofition of lamp- black mixed with 
japanners gold fize : this foon dries, and leaves a fine 
fmooth glofly furface, from which the dirt can at 
any time be as readily wiped off as from a mirror. By 
this method large bottles are as eafily and efftdiually 
fecured as fmall ones; and it is found to anfwer as well 
as the hermetical fealing of glalTes, which in large vef- 
fels is altogether impradicable. If the bottoms have 
any inequalities which prevent them from (landing 
fteady, they may be eafily made perfe6lly flat by grind- 
ing them with emery on the plate above mentioned. 
The tops, if well gummed, will even remain perfe6lly 
fixed on the glafles without the bladder : though in 
the common upright ones it may be advifable to put it 
on as a defence. Our author informs us, that fince 
his making this difcovery, he has ufed glafs faucers ; 
with flat tops gummed on. In thefe veflels the prepa- 
ration 8, by reafon of their horizontal polture, appear 
to great advantage. Thus he has exhibited very early 
abortions in their membranes, and fome other prepa- 
rations that cannot be fufpended or viewed conveni- 
ently in the perpendicular diredion. Some very deli- 
cate preparations, particularly thofe intended to be 
. viewed with the microfcope, thofe of the ampuUulae 
laflese of Liberkuhn, and of the valves of the abfor- 
bents, may be preferved either in fpirits or dry in 
tubes clofed in the manner juft mentioned, and will 
appear to great advantage. Some of the dry ones 
may alfo be advantageouOy placed in fquare oblong 
boxes, made of pieces of plate or white glafs neatly 
gummed together, with narrow flips of white or co- 
loured paper, and the objeds may be conveniently 
viewed in this manner. With rcfpe6t to the ftopper 
bottles, which are very convenient for holding fmall 
preparations, our author advifes the ftoppers to be 
perfedly well ground ; that they pafs rather lower down 
than the neck of the bottle for the convenience of 
drilling two holes obliquely through the inferior edge 
of the fubftance of the fiopper, oppoiite to each other, 
Ibr the convenience of fixing threads to hold the fub- 
jed ; for if the threads pafs between the neck and ftop- 
per, a fpace will be left ; or if the ftopper be well 
ground, the neck of the bottle will be broken in en- 
deavouring to prefs it down. On the other hand, if 
any fpace be left, the thread, by its capillary attradion, 
will ad from capillary attradion, raife the fpirits from 
the bottle, and caufe evaporation, which willlikewifetake 
place from the chink between the ftopper and neck. 

INISTIOGE, a poft town of Kilkenny, in the 
province of Leinfter ; 63 miles firom Dublin. It is 
alfo a borough, and returna two members to parlia- 
ment ; patronage in the reprefentative of Sir William 
Townes.— It has two fairs. 

INITIATED, a term properly ufed in fpeaking 
of the religion of the ancient heathens; where it flgnifies 
being admitted to the participation of the faered my- 
fteries. The word comes from the Latin inUiatmf of 
inkiarcf imtiari ; which properly fignifies to begin fa- 
crificing, or to receive or admit a perfon to the beghi* 



The ancients never difcovered the deeper myfterics 
of their religion, nor even permitted fome of their 
temples to be open, to any but thofe who had been ini- 
tiated. Sec MvaTERY. 

INJUNCTION, in bw, a writ generally grounded 
upon an interlocutory older or decree out of the court 
of chancery or exchequer, fometimes to give poflcflion 
to the plaintiff, for want of the defendant's appearance; 
fometimes to the king's ordinary court, and fometimes 
to the court-chriftian, to flop proceedings in a caufe, 
upon fuggcftion made, that the rigour of the law, if 
it take place, is againft equity and confcience in that 
cafe, that the complainant is not able to make his de- 
fence in thefe courts, for want of witnefles, &c. or 
that they ad ^rroncoufly, dcnjing him fome juft ad- 
vantage. The writ of injundion is diredcd not only 
to the party himfelf, but to all and Angular his coun- 
fellors, attornies, and folicltors ; and if any attorney, 
after having been ferved with an injundion, proceeds 
afterward contrary to it, the court of cliancery will 
commit the attorney to the Fleet for contempt. But 
if an injundion be granted by the court of chancery 
in a criminal matter, the court of king's bench may 
break it, and proted any that proceed in contempt, 
of it. 

INJURY, any wrong done to a man's perfon, re- 
putation, or goods. See Assault. 

INK, a black liquor ufed in writing, generally 
made of an infuGon of galls, copjleras, and gum-arabic. 

The properties which this liquor ought to have, are, 

1. To flow freely from the pen, and fink a little into 
the paper, that the vnriting be not eafily difcharged^ 

2. A very deep black colour^ which fliould be as deep 
at firft as at any time afterwards. 3. Durability, fo- 
that the writing may not be fubjed to decay by age. 
4. Ink ftiould be deftitute of any corrofive quality, 
that it may not (fcftroy the paper, or go through it. 
in fuch a manner as to render the writing illegible. 
No kind of ink, however, hath yet appeared which is 
poflefled of all thefe qualities. The ink ufed by the 
ancients was poffeffed of the fecond, third, and fourth 
qualities above-mentioned, but wanted the firft. Dr 
Lewis hath discovered its compofition from fome paf- . 
fages in ancient authors. " Pliny and Vitruvius (lays 
he) exprefsly mention the prepara'tion of foot, or what 
we now call lamp-blacky and the compofition of wri- 
ting ink from lamp-black and gunu Diofcorides is- 
more- particular, fetting down the proportions of the 
two ingredients, nji%. three ounces of the foot to one • 
of the gum. It fcems the mixtore was formed into cakes 
or rolls ; which being diied in the fun, were occafion- 
aHy tempered with water, as the cakes of Indian ink. 
are among us for painting;'* 

In Mr Delaval's Treatife on Colours, p. 37. he ac- 
quainu us, that with an infufion of galls and iron fi- 
lings, he had not only made an exceedingly black and ' 
durable ink, but by its means, without the addition of. 
any acid, dyed filk and woollen cloth of* a good and 
lafting black. This kind of ink, however, though 
the colour is far fuperior to that of any other, hath, 
the inconvenience of being very eafily difcharged, ei-^ 
thrr by the fmaUeft quantity of any acid, or even by. 
fimple water \ bccaufe it doth not peoetrate the paper 
4 IQ 
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Ink. in fuch a manner is is neccflary to prcferve it from the 
' inftantaneous adion of the acid or of the water. Du« 
ring the a6tion of the infufioo of galls upon the iron 
in making this kind of ink, a very confiderable efFer- 
vefcence takes place, and a quantity of air is difchargedy 
the nature of which hath not yet been examined. 

The materials ufually employed for the making of 
ink are» common green vitriol, or copperas and galls ; 
but almoft all of them are deficient in durability, which 
is a properly of fuch importance, that Dr Lewis hath 
thought the fubjf£i of ink-making not unworthy of his 
attention. From experiments made by that author, 
he infers, that the decay of inks is chiefly owing to a 
deficiency of galls ; that the galls are the mod perifh- 
able ingredient, the quantity of thefe, which gives 
the greateil blacknefs at firfl (which is about equal 
parts with the vitriol), being infufficient to maintain the 
colour : that, for a durable ink, the quantity of galls 
cannot be much Icfs than three times that of the vitriol; 
that it cannot be much greater without 'leiTening the 
blacknefs of the ink: that by diminifhing the quantity of 
water, the ink is rendered blacker and more durable f 
that diftilled water, rain- water, and hard fpring-watery 
. have the fame efTeds; that white- wine produces a deep- 
er black colour than water ; that the colour produced 
by vinegar is deeper than that by wine ; that proof- 
fpirit extra£is only a reddifh brown tinge ; that the 
kft-mentioned tin^ure finks into, and fpreads upon, 
the paper ; and hence the impropriety of adding (pU 
pit of wine to ink, as is frequently dtrefied, to prevent 
mouldinefs or freezing: that other aftringents, as oak- 
bark, biftort, iloe-bark, &c. are not fo efiFediual^ as 
galls, nor give fo good a black, the colour produced 
by moft of thefe, excepting oak-bark, being greenifh : 
that the juice of floes do not produce a black colour 
with martial vitriol $ but that, neverthelefs, the wri* 
ting made with it becomes black, and u found to be 
more durable than common ink : that inks made with> 
faturated folutions of iron in nitrous, marine, or acetous 
acids, in tartar, or in lemon- juice, were much inferior 
to the ink made with martial vitriol : that the co* 
lour of ink is depraved by adding quicklime, which 
is done with an intention of deftroying any fupera- 
bundant acid which may be fuppofed to be the caufe 
of the lofs of the colour of ink : that the bed method 
of preventing the effects of this fuperabuadant acid is 
probably by adding pieces of iron to engage it ; and 
that this conjedure is confirmed by an inftance the 
author had heard, of the great durabflity of the co- 
lour of an ink in which pieces of iron had been long 
immerfed : and laftly, that a deco6Uon of logwood • 
ufed inftead of water, fenfibly improves both the beau* 
ty and deepnefs of the black, without difpofing it to 
fade. The fame author obferves, that the addition of 
gum-arabic is not only ufeful, by keeping the colour* 
mg matter fufpended in the fluid, but alfo by prevent* 
ing the ink from fpreading, by which means a greater 
quantity of it is colledled on each ftroke of the pen< 
Sugar, which is fometimes added to ink, is found' 
to be much lefs effedual than gums, and to have the 
inconvenience of preventing the drying of the ink> 
The colour of ink is found to be greatly injured by^ 
keeping the ink in veffels made of copper or of lead, 
and probably of any other metal^ excepting iron, which 
the vitriolic acid can diiiblve. 
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The foregoing experiments point out for the bell 
proportions of the ingredients for ink. One part 
of green vitriol, one part of powdered logwood^ 
and three parts of powdered galls. The beft men* 
ilruum appears to be vinegar or white-wine, though 
for common ufe water is fafficient. If the ink be re- 
quired to be of a full colour, a quart, or at moil three 
pints, of liquor, may be aUowed to three ounces of 
galls, and to one ounce of each of the other two in* 
gredients. Half an ounce of gum may be added to 
each pint of the liquor. The ingredients may be all 
put together at once in a convenient veiTel, and well 
fhaken four or five times each day. In 10 or 12 days 
the ink will be fit for ufe, though it will improve by 
remaining longer on the ingredients. Or it may be 
made more expeditioufly, by adding the gum and 
vitriol to a deco6kion of galls and logwood in the men* 
ilruum. To the ink, after it has been feparated from- 
the feculencies, fome coarfe powder of galls, from 
which the fine duft has been fifted, together with one 
or two pieces of iron, may be added, by which its du- 
rability will be fecured. 

In fome attempts made by the Dodor to endow 
writing ink with the great durability of that of the an- 
cients, as well as the properties which it has at pre- 
fent, he firfl thought of ufing animal-glues, and then 
of oily matters. ** I mixed both Ump-black (fays 
he) and ivory-black with folution of gumarabic, made- 
of fuch confidence as juft to flow fumciently from the* 
pen. The liquors wrote of a fine black colour ;^ but^ 
when dry, part of the colour could be rubbed off, 
efpecially in moift- weather, and a pencil dipped in wa- 
ter waflied it away entirely. 

** 1 tried folutions of the animal-glues with the 
fame event. Ifinglafs or fifh-glue being the moft dif- 
ficultly diflbluble of thefe kinds of bodies, I made a ■ 
decodion of- it in water, of fuch ftrength that the li- 
quor concreted into a jelly before it was quite cold : 
with this jelly, kept fluid by fufficient heat, I mixed 
fome ivory-black : chara6lers drawn with this mix- 
ture on paper bore rubbing much better than the. 
others, but were difcharged without much difficulty 
by a wet penciL 

*^ It was now fnfpe^ed, that the colour could not^ 
be fufficiently fixed on paper without an oily cement. 
As oils thcmfelves are made roifcible with watery fluid* ^ 
by the intervention of gum, I mixed fome of the fofter 
painters varniflii after mentioned, with about half its 
weight of a thick mucilage of gum arabic, working 
them well together in a mbrtar till they united into 
a fmooth uniform mafs : this was beaten with lamp- 
black, and fome water added by little and little, the ' 
rubbing being continued till the mixture was diluted 
to-a due confiftence for writing. It wrote freely, and' 
of a full brownifli-^blackv colour : the chara^ers could 
not' be jlifcharged by rubbing, but water waflied them > 
out, though not near fo readily as any of the foregoing., 
Inftead of the painters varnifhov boiled oil^ I mix«l. 
raw linfeed oil in the fame manner with mucilage and 
lamp-black-; and on diluting the mixture with water,, 
obtained an ink- not greatly di&rent from the other. 

" Though thefe oily mixtures anf wered better than ^ 
thofe with Ample gums or glues, it was apprehended, 
that their being dif^hargeable by water would, render 
thcm^^ unfit for the purpofes intended. The only wa^ 
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isiVn of obviating tbit imperfeAion vppttred to be, hj means of giviag tt tbe due bbtcknefs. 
villhg a paper whicb (boiiU admit the black liquid to 



finlTa Itttle into its fubftance. Accordingly I took 
foQie of the more finking kinds of paper, and commoa 
paper made damp «s lor printing i and bad the fatif- 
fadion to find, that neither the oily nor the Ample 
gummy mixtures fpread upon them fo mueh as might 
have been expeded, and that the charaders were as 
fixed as could be defired, for they could not be wafhed 
out without rubbing off part of the fubftance of the 
paper itfelf. 

<* All thefe inks muft be now and then ftirred or 
fliaken dming the time of ufe, to mix up the black 
powder, which fettles by degrees to the bottom : thofe 
with oil muft be well (haken alfo, though not ufed, 
once a-day, or at leaft once in three or four days, to 
keep the oil united with the water and gum 1 for if 
once the oil feparates, which it is apt to do by ftand 



By thia admtX'v 
ture it may be prefumed alfo that the vitriolic ink will ' 
be made more clurable, the Indian ink in fomemeafure 
covering it, and defending it from the adion of the air. 
In all cafess where Indian ink or other fimilar composi- 
tions are employed, cotton (hould be ufed in the ink* 
ftand, as already mentioned, to prevent the fettling of 
the black powden'* 

Since the invention of printing much lefs attention 
than formerly has been paid to the making of ink^ fo 
that BOW the art feems to be in a great meafure left. 
This will appear from a comparifon of fome ancient 
manufcripts with ^ the writings of modern times. It 
being of the utmoft importance, however, that public 
records, wills, and other valuable papers, which cannot, 
admit of being printed, (hould be written with ink of 
a durable quality, this inattention feems to have been 
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very culjpable, and a reftoration of the method of m»> 
/ ing at reft for fome days, it can no longer be mixed king writing ink a very valuable acquifition. <*Thene« 
with the thin fluid by any agitation. But thoueh this ceiSty (fays Mr Aftle * ) of paying greater j 



imperfcd union of the ingredients renders theJe inks 
lefs fit for general ufe than thofe commonly employed, 
I apprehend there are many occafions in which tliefe 
kinds of inconveniences will not be thought to coun- 
terbalance the advantage of having writings which we 
may1>e afiured will be as Lifting as the paper they are 
written upon. And indeed the inconvenience may be 
in a great meafure obviated by ufing cotton in the ink* 
ftand, which, imbibing the fluid, prevents the fepara- 
tion of tlie black powder diffufed through it. 

** All the inks, however, made on the principle 
we are now fpeaking of, can be difcharged by wa(h- 
ing, unlefs the paper admits them to fink into its fub- 
ftance. The ancients were not infenfible of this im- 
.perfe6kion; and fometimes endeavoured to obviate it, as red, gold and filver, purple, 6cc. Green ink 



attention to* Or^w^ 
this matter mav readily be feen, by comparing the rolls ^A^ . 
apd records that have been written from the I5tk'*^'*^* 
century to the end of the 1 yth, with the writings we 
have renuiiaing of varidUs writings from the 5th to 
the 1 2th centuries. Notwithftanding the fuperior 
antiquity of the hitter,, they are in excellent preferva* 
tion ; but we frequently find the former, though of 
more modern datt^ to much' defaced that they are 
fcarcely legible.'* 

Our author agrees with Dr Lewis in the opinion 
that the ancient inks were compofed of foot or ivory 
black inftead of the galls, copperas, and gums, which 
form the compofition of ours. Befides their bbck 
inks, however, the ancients ufed various oiher colours^ 



according to Pliny, by ufing vinegar, inftead of water, 
for tempering the mixture of lamp-^black and gum. I 
tried vinegar, and found it to be of fome advantage, 
-not as giving any improvement to xhc cement, but by 
promoting the finking of the matter into the paper. 
As this wafhing out of the ink may be prevented by 
ufing a kind of paper eafy enough to be procured, it is 
fcarcely to be confidered as an imperfedioi^ ; and in- 
deed, on other kinds of paper, it is an imperfe^ioa only 



frequently ufed in Latin manufcripts, efpecially in the 
latter ages ; and it was frequently employed in figna- 
tares by the guardians of the Greek emperors till 
their wards were of age. Blue or yellow ink was fd* 
dom ufed except in manufcripts ; but (fays Mr Aftle) 
^ the yellow has not been much in ufe, as far as we 
can learn, thefe 600 years." Some kinds of charac- 
ters, particuhirly the metallic, were burnifhed. Wax 
was ufed by the Latins and Greeks as a vamifti, but 



io far as it may give occafion to fraud, for none of thefe efpecially by the former, and particularly in the 9th 



inks are in danger of being otherwife difcharged than 
^y defign. The vitriolic inks themfelves, and thofe of 
printed bocks and ^opperphites, are all difchargeable ; 
nor can it be expeded of ttie ink-maker to render wri- 
tings fecure >from frauds. 

** But 41 further improvement may yet be made, 
fiamtly, that of uniting the ancient and modem inks 



century. It continued a long time in vogue. 

A treatife upon inks was publifhed by Peter Cani- 
parius profefibr of medicine at Venice ; of which an 
edition was printed at London in 1660. It is divided 
into fix parts. The firft treats of inks made from py* 
rites, ftoaes, and metals ; tl)e fecond of fuch as are 
made from metals and calces ; the third from foots and 



together 4 or ufing the common vitriolic ink inftead of vitriols ; the fourth of the different kinds of inks ufed by 



water, for tempering the aocient mixture of gum and 
kunp-black. By this method it ihould feem that the 
writings would have all the durability of thofe of for- 
mer times, witli all the advantage that refults from 
the vitriolic ink fixing itfelf in the paper. Even where 
ilie common vitriolic mixture is depended on for the 
ink, it may in many cafes be improved by a fmall ad- 
dition of the ancient compofition, or of the common 
Indian ink which anfwers the fame purpofe : when the 
vitriolic ink is dilute, and flows fo pale from the pen, 
that the fine ftrokes, on firft writing;, are fcarcely vi- 
fiblcy the addition of a little Indian ink is the rcadieft 



the librarii or book- writers, by printers, and engravers; 
likewife of ftaining dr writing upon marble, ftucco,, 
or fcaliolia, and of cncauftic modes of writing; alfo 
of liquids for painting or colouring leather and Unea 
or woollen cloths ; reftorlng inks that had been ^iecay* 
ed b^ time ; together with many methods of effacing 
writing, reftoring decayed jpaper, and different modes 
of fecret writing. The fifth treats of writing inks 
made in different countries from gums, woods, the 
juices of plants, &c. as well as of different kinds of 
varnifhes. The fixth treats of thc^ different methods 
of extrafting vltrioli and the chemical ufesof it* 

fFechfus 
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Ink WaHmu de Secretit, a treadfe printed at Bafil io 

i6i3»contat]iia number of curious Mrticukurt con« 
ceming ink. He givti aifo receipts tor making gold 
and iilver inks, compofed both with thefe metals and 
without them ; diredions for making inks for fccret 
writingy and for dei&idng them ; though in this laft 
part there are many particulars bordering too much 
on the marvellous. 

In the Philofophical Tianfaaions for j 787, Dr Bkg* 
den gives fome account of a method of reftoring de* 
cayed inks fo as to render them legible. His expe« 
riments originated from a converiatton with Mr Aftle 
ahneady quoted* on the queftion whether the inks made 
eight or ten centuries ago, and which are found to 
have preferved thdr colour very wel^ were made of the 
fame materisls now employed or not? In order to 
4ecide the queftion, Mr Aftle furniihed the Do£tor 
widi fevecal manokripts on parchment and vellum from 
the 9th to the 15 th centuries inclufively. Some of 
thefe wore ftill very black ; others of different (hades, 
from a deep yellowi(h brown to a very pale yellow, in 
fbme parts fo faint that it could fcarcely be fcen. This 
was tried with 6mple and phlogifticated alkalies, the 
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they were wafted over whh fome kind of wiraiflii tbo^ 
not luch as gave any glofs." 

Among the fpecimcns with whieh our author was 
favoured b^ Mr Af^le, there was one which differed 
very materially from the ref(. It was faid to be a ma* 
nufcript of the 15th century: the letters were of a 
fuU engroiSng hand, angular without any fine ftrokes^ 
broad, and very black. None of the chemical falvents 
above mentioned feemed to produce any effect. Moft 
ot them feemed rather to make the letters bhicker, 
probably by cleaning the fnr&ce ; and the acids, aftee. 
having been rubbed ftron^ly upon the letters, did noe 
ftrike any deeper tinge with the phlogifticated alkalk 
Nothing could obliterate thefe but what took off part 
of the vellum ; whei^ fro all rolls of a dirty matter were 
to be perceived. ** It is therefore unqueftionable (iaya 
the Do^or) that no iron was nfed in this ink ; and, 
from its refiftance to the chemical fol vents, as well as 
a certain clotted appearance in the letters when exa- 
mined clofely, and in fome places a flight degree of 
glofs, I have little doubt that they were formed of a 
iboty or carbonaceous powder snd oil, probably fome* 
thing like ourprefent printer's ink ; and am not with- 
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asineral acids, and infuiion of fl^ls. From thefe ex- ' out Tufpicion that they were actually printed^ 

periments it appeared that the mk anciently employed ^ *"' ^" **" ^" 

was of the fame nature as at prefent : the letters tum« 
cd of a reddifli or yellowifli brown with alkalies be- 
came pale, and were at length obliterated by the di- 
hite mineral acids. The drop of acid liquor, which 
had been put upon a letter, changed to a deep blue 
or green on the addition of phlogifticated alkali ; with 
an infiifion of galls, in fome cafes the letters acquired 
a deep tinge, in others a flight one. ^< Hence (fays the 
Do^€»r) It is evident, that one of the ingredients was 
iron, which there is no reafon to doubt was joined with 
the vitriolic add ; and the colour of the more perfe^ 
MSS, which in fome was a deep black, and in others 
a purplifli black, together with the reftitution of that 
colour in thofe which had loft it by the infufion of 
galb, fufBciently proved that another of the ingredients 
was aftringent matter, which from hiftory appears to 
have been that of pralls. No trace of a black pigment 
of any (brt was difcovered ; rhe drop of acid, which 
had completely extradcd a letter, appearing of an uni- 
form pale and femiginous colour, without an atom of 
black powder, or other extrancpiis matter floating in 
it.** 

As this account differs very materially from the for- 
mer eztrafked from Mr Aftle's writings, fo the reafon 
given for the continuance of the colour differs no lefs. 
This, according to Dr Blagden, ** Teems to depend very 
much on a better preparation of the material upon 
which the vrriting was made, namely the 'parchment 
•r TcUum ; the blackeft letters being generally thofe 
which had funk into it the dcepeft. Some degree of 
cffervefcence was comosonly to be perceived when acids 
were in contad with the furface of thefe old vellums. 
I was led, however, to fufpe6t, that the ancient inks 
contained rather a lefs proportion of iron than the more 
modem ; for, in general* the tinge of colour produ- 
ced by the phlogifticated alkali in the acid laid upon 
them, feemed lefs deep ; which, however, might de- 
pend in part upon the length of time they had been 
Kept : and perhaps more gum was ufed in themi or 
6 



On ezamininjr this MS. more fiilly, our author was. 
convinced that it was really a part of a very ancient 
printed book. In confidering the methods of reftoring' 
the legibility of decayed writings, our author obferves» 
that perhaps one of the heft jnay be to join phlogifti- 
cated alkali with the calx of iron which remains ; be* 
caufe the precipitate formed by thefe two fubftances. 
greatly exceeds that of the iron alone* On this fulje^ 
Dr Blagden difagrees with Mr Bergmann; but to bring 
the matter to a teft, the following experiments were 
made. 

r. The phlogifticated alkali was rubbed in different- 
quantities upon the bare writing. This, in genersly. 
produced little effie6l ; though, in a few inftances, it 
gave a bluifli tinge to the letters, and increafed theiin 
intenfity; ** probably (fays the DoAor) where fome* 
thing of an acid nature had contributed to the diminv*^ 
tion of their colour/* a. By adding, befides the al- 
kali, a dilute mineral acid to the writing, our author 
found his expedations fully anfwcred ; the letters then, 
changing quickly to a very deep and beautiful blue. 
It is but of little confequence whether the acid or phlo* 
gifticated alkali be firft added ; though upon farther 
conlideration the Dodor inclined to begin with the 
alkali. The. reafon is, that when the alkali is firft' 
put onv the colour feems to fpread lefs, and thus hot 
to hurt the legibility of the writing fo much as would 
otherwife be done. His method is to fpread th.? al*. 
kali thin over the writing with, a feather, then to touch 
it as gently as poflible upon or nearly over the letters 
with the diluted acid by means of a feather or bit of 
ftick cut to a blunt point. The moment that the acid 
liquor is applied, the letters turn ta a fine blue, be* 
yond comparifon ftronger than the original trace of 
the letter ; and by applying a bit of bk>tting*paper to 
fuck up the fuperfkious liquid, we may in a great mea- 
fure avoid the ftaining of the parchment : for it is this 
fuperfluous liquor which, abforbtng part of the colour* 
iog matter from the letters, becomes a dye to what- 
ever it touches. Care ought| howeioer, to be ukea^ 
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It>1c* not to allow the blotting paper to come la coDtafl are» to work clean 
"nr-^' with the letters, becaufe the colouring matter may ea- 
fily be rubbed off while fbft and wet. Any one of the 
three mineral acids will anfwer the purpofe effectually : 
Dr Blagden commonly ufes the marine. But which- 
ever of the three is ufed, it ought to be diluted fo far 
as not to be in danger of corroding the parchment ; 
after which the degree of iirength feems not to be a 
matter of great nicety. 

Another method of reftoring the legibility of old 
writings is by wetting them with an infufion of gaUs in 
white wine : but this is fubje£l to the fame inconve- 
nience with the former, and is befides lefs efficacious. 
The Do^or is of opinion that the acid of the trails by 
kfelf would be better for the purpofe than the mfufion 
of the whole fubftance of them ; and he thinks alfo 
that a preferable kind of phlogiflicated alkali might be 
prepared either by purifying the common kind from 
iron as much as poffible, or by making ufe of the vo- 
latile alkali inftead of the fixed. Mr ARIe mentions a 
method of reftoring the legibility of decayed writings ; 
but fays that it ought not to be hazarded leli a fuipi- 
cion of deceit fhould arife. 

In the Monthly Review of this volume of the Tra»f- 
adlions, we find a method propofed of preventing ink 
from decaying, which feems very likely to anfwer the 
porpofe. It confifts in wafhing over the paper to be 
written upon with the colouring matter of Pruffian 
blue, which will not deprave it in colour, or any other 
cefpeC^. By writing upon it with common ink after- 
wards, a ground of rruffian blue is formed under every 
flroke ; and this remains flrong after the black has 
been decayed by the weather, or dcftroycd by acids. 
Thus the ink will bear a larger proportion of vitriol at 
firft, and will have the advantage of looking blacker 
when firft written. 

Indian Jnk^ a valuable black for water-colours, 
brought from China and other parts of the Eafl In- 
dies, fometimes in large rolls, but more commonly in 
fmall quadrangular cakes, and generally marked with 
Cbinefe charadiers. Dr Lewis, from experiments 
made on this fubftance, hath (hown that it is compofcd 
of fine lamp-black and animal-glue : and accordingly, 
ii^r the preparation of it, he defires us to mix the lamp- 
black with -as much melted gkie as is fufficient to give 
it a tenacity proper for being made into cakes ; and 
thefe when dry, he tells us, anfwered as well as thoOe 
imported fiom the £aft Indies, both with regard to 
the colour and the freedom of working. . Ivory- black, 
and other charcoal blacks, levigated to a great degree 
of finenefs, anfwered as well as the lamp black ; but 
in tKe ftate in which ivory-black is commonly fold, it 
proved much too gritty, and feparated too haftily from 
the water. 

Printing Ink, is totally different from Indian ink, 
or that made ufe of in writing. It is an oily compo" 
fition, of the confiftence of an ointment : the me- 
thod of preparing it was long kept a fecret by thofe 
whofe employment it was to make it, and who were in- 
terefted in concealing it ; and even yet is but imper- 
fectly known. The properiiei of good printing ink 
. No 186. 
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and eafily, without daubing fhe 
types, or tearing the paper ; to have a fine black co- ' 
lour; to wafh eafily off the types ; to dry foon ; and 
to preferve its colour, without turning brown. This 
laft, which is a moft neceffary property, is effedually 
obtained by fetting fire to the oU with which the print- 
ing ink is made for a few moments, and then extin- 
guifhing it by covering the veffel (a). It is made to 
wafh eafily off the types, by ufing foap as an ingre- 
dient ; and its working clean depends on its having a 
proper degree of ftrength, which is given by a certain 
addition of rofin. A good deal, however, depends on 
the proportion of the ingredients to each other ; for if 
too much foap is added, the ink will work very foul, 
and daub the types to a great degree. The fame thing 
will happen from ufing too much black, at the fame 
time that both the foap and black hinder the ink from 
drying ; while too much oil and rofin tear the paper, 
and hinder it from wafhing off. — The following receipt 
has been found to make printing ink of a tolerable 
good quality. ** Take a Scots pint of linfeed oil, 
and fet it over a pretty brifk fire in an iron or copper 
▼effel capable of holding three or four times as much. 
When it boils ftrongly, and emits a thick fmoke, kindle 
it with a piece of paper, and immediiitely take the vef- 
fel off the fire. Let the oil bum for about a minute $ 
then extinguifh it by covering the veffel ; after it has 
grown pretty cool, add two pounds of black rofin, 
and one pound of hard foap cut into thin fiices. If 
the oil is very hot when the foap is added, almoft the 
whole mixture will run over the veffel. The mixture 
is then to be fet again over the fire ; and when the 
ingredients are thoroughly melted, a pound of lamp- 
black, previoufly put through a lawn fieve, is to be 
ftirred into it. The whole ought then to be ground 
on a marble ftone, or tn a mill like the levigating mill 
defcribed under the article Chemistry, n° 599." 

Though > the above- receipt is greatly fuperior to 
any that hath been hitherto publifhed, all of which 
are capitally deficient in not mentioning the necef- 
fiary ingredients of rofin and foap ; yet it muft be ac- 
knowledged, that ink made in this manner ia inferior 
in poiut of colour, and is like wife more apt to daub 
the types and make an indiftind imprefiion, than fuch 
as is prepared by fome of thofe who make the ma- 
nufacture of this commodity their employment ; fo 
that either a variation in the proportion of the ingre- 
dients, a nicety in the mixture, or fome additional in- 
gredient, feems neceffary to bring it to the requifite 
perfeAion. 

Ink for the Rolling Prefix is made of lint feed oil 
burnt in the fame manner as that for common printing- 
ink, and then mixed with Fiancfort-black, and finely 
ground. There are no certain proportions which can 
be determined in this kind of ink ; every workman 
adding oil or black to his ink as he thinka proper, 
in order to make it fuit his own tafte. — Some, how- 
ever, mix a portion of common boiled oil, which has 
never been burnt : but this muft neceffarily be a bad 
pradice, as fuch oil is apt to go through the paper ; 
a fault very common iti prints, efpecially if the paper 

is 



Ink. 



(a) This is mentioned by Dr Lewis in his Philofophical Commerce of Arts; i)ut he feems not to have been 
ac<][uainted with the meth^ of giving it the other neceffary properties. 
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lok. 18 oot ver^ thick* No foap it added^; becaufe the the air, 
"*V"^ ink is not cleared off from the copperplates with alka- 
line ley as in common printing* but with a brufh dip- 
ped in oiL 

Ink is alfo an appellation given to any coloured 
liquor ufed in wriunff, whether red, ycUow, green, 
dec* Many different kinds of thefe inks may be pre- 
pared by the diredions given under the article Co' 
'looR-Maiingf which it wodld be fuperfiuous here to 
repeat. 

Sympatbettc IsKf a liquor with which a perfon may 

write, and yet nothing appear on the paper after it is 

dry, till fome other means are ufed, fuch as holding 

the paper to the fire, rubbing it over with fome other 

-liquor, &c 

Thefe kinds of ink may be divided into fcven clafles, 
and that with refped to tbe means uiied to make them 
vifible ; viz. i. Such as become viiiblc by pafling ano- 
ther liquor over them, or by expofing them to the vapour 
of that liquor. 2. Thofe that do not appear fo long 
as thf y are kept clofe, but foon become vifiUe on be- 
ing expofed to the air. 3. Si9ch as appear by ftrewing 
or lifting ^ome very fine powder of any colour over 
them. 4. Thofe which become vifible by being expo- 
fed to the fire. 5. Such as become ?ifible by heat, 
but difappear again by cold or the moifturc of the air. 
6. Thote which become vifible by being wetted with 
water. 7. Such as appear of various colours, red, 
yellow, blue, &c. 

I. The firft clafs contains four kinds of ink, viz. 
foltttions of lead, btfmuth, gold, and green vitriol. 
The firft two become vifible in the fiune manner, viz. 
by the contad of fuiphureous liquids or fumes. For 
the firft, a folution of common fugar of lead in water 
will anfwer as well as more troublefome preparations. 
If you write with this folution with a clean pen, the 
writing when dry will be totally invifible : but if it be 
wetted with a folution of ^P^ ftdphwrU^ or of orpi- 
ment, diflblved by means of quick-lime ; or if it be 
expofed to the ftrong vapours of thefe folutions, but 
efpecially to the vapour of volatile tindure of fulphur; 
the writing will appear of a brown colour, more or lefs 
deep according to the ftrength of tbe fuiphureous fume. 
-By the fame means, what is wrote with the folution 
of bifmuth in fpirit of nitre will appear of a deep 
bhck. 

The fympathetic ink prepared from gold depends 
on the property by which that metal precipitates from 
its folvent on the addition of a folution of tin. If you 
write with a folution of gold in aqua regia, and let 
the paper dry gently in the (hade, nothing will appear 
for the firft (even or eight hours. Dip a pencil or a 
fmall fine fponge in the folution of tin, and drawing it 
lightly over the invifible characters, they will imme- 
diately appear, of a purple colour. 

Charadcrs wrote with a folution of green vitriol care* 
fully depurated, will like wife be invifible when the pa- 
per is dry } but if wetted with an infufion of galls, 
they will immediately appear as if wrote with common 
ink. If, inftead of this infufion, a folution of the 
phlogifticated alkali, impregnated with the colouring 
jnatter Pruillan blue is made up of, the writing will ap- 
^ar of a very deep blue. 

II. To the fecond clafs belong the folutions of all 
"thofe metals which axe apt to attra6k phlo|^fton from 
Vox. IX. Can 1. 
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fach as lead, bifmuth, filver, &c.. The fym- 
pathetic ink of gold already mentioned belongs alfo " 
to this clafs ; for if the charaders wrote with it are 
long expofed to the air, they become by degrees of a 
deep viulet colour, nearly approaching to black. In 
like manner, chara^ers wrote with a folution of filver 
in aquafortis are invifible when newly dried, but being 
expofed to the fun, appear of a grey colour like flate. 
To this clafs alfo belong folutions of lead in vinegar ; 
copper in aquafortis ; tin in aqua reg^a \ emery, and 
fome kinds of pyrites, in fpirit of (alt ; mercury in 
aquafortis \ ox iron, in rinegar'. Each of thefe has a 
particubr colour when expofed to the air ; but they 
have the difagreeable property of corroding the paper, 
fo that after fome time the characters appear like holes 
cut out of the paper. 

III. The third clafs of fympathetic inks contains 
fuch liquids as have fome kind of glutinous vifcofity, 
and at the fame time are long a drying ; by which 
means, though the eye cannot difcern the charaCiers 
wrote with them upon paper, the powders ftrewed 
upon them immediately adhere, and thus make the 
writing become vifible. Of this kind are urine, milk, 
the juices of fome vegetables, weak folutions of the de- 
Uquefcet»t falts, &c. 

IV. This clafs, comprehending all thofe that be- 
come vifible by being expufed to the fire, is very ex- 
tenfive, as it contains all thofe colourlefii h'quids in 
which the matter diftblved is capable of being reduced, 
or of reducing the paper, into a fort of charcoal by a 
fmall heat. A very eafily procured ink of this kind is 
oil of vitriol diluted with as much water as will pre- 
vent it from corroding the paper. Letters wrote with 
this fluid are perfedly invifible when dry, but inftantly 
appear as black as if wrote with the fineft ink on be- 
ing held near the fire. Juice of -lemons or onions, a 
folution of fal-ammoniac, green vitriol, &c. will an- 
fwer the fame purpofe, though not fo eafily, or with 
fo little heat. 

V. The fifth clafs comprehends only folutions of 
regulus of cobalt in fpirit of fait ; for the properties of 
which, fee Chemistry, n° 822. 

VI. This clafs comprehends fuch inks as beomie 
vifible when characters wrote with them are wetted 
with water. They are made of all fuch fubiiances as 
depofit a copious fediment when mixed with water, 
difiblving only imperfecUy in that fluid. Of this kind 
are dried alum, fugar of lead, vitriol, &c. We have 
therefore only to write with a ftrong folution of thefe 
falts upon paper, and the charaders will be invifible 
when dry ; but when we apply water, the fmall por- 
tion of dried fait cannot again be diflblved in the wa- 
ter. Hence the infoluble part becomes vifible on 
the paper, and ftiows the charaders Wrote in white, 
grey, brown, or any other colour which the precipi- 
tate afFumes. 

VI L Charaders may be made to appear of a fine 
crimfon, purple, or yellow, by writing on paper with 
folution of tin in aqua regia, and then pafTing over it a 
pencil dipt in a decodion of cochineal. Brazil-wood, 
logwood, yellow wood, &c — For an account of the 
nature of all thefe fympathetic inkn, however, and the 
principles on which they are made, fee the articles 
Chemistry andCoLOUR-^ai/»f, pajjim, 

INK-Stoms, a kind of fmall round ftunes of a white. 
Hh red; 
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old writers, fignlHes en- 
M ufed iQ the champioo't 



r^, gwyi yelldw, o9 black, colouv» contrntoiiig a ifnaa 

tity of native martial vitriol, i^encc they denize the 
/ property of making ink, aod from thence their tiamc. 
'rhcy are aimed entirely fohible in water, and befides 
their other ingredients, contain alfo a portion of oop« 
per atid zinc. 

IRIS'Stone. Ste MoQ»-St9ne, - 

INLAND, a name for any part of a country at a 
diiianct from the Tea. 

Inland Navigation. See Canal and (Inlemd) Na« 

VIGATION. 

Inland Trade^ that kind of trade carried on be- 
tween the difftrent parts of the fame kingdom, whe- 
ther over land, or by means of inland navigation. 

INLAYING. See Veneering, M6saic> and Mar- 

jQX^ETRY. 

INLEASED. in onr 
tangled or enfnared. It 
9ath. 

INLISTING, in a military fenfe. See Listing. 

INMATES, fuch perfons as arc admitted for tii^'ir 
money, to live in the Cime hoiife or cottage with a no* 
ther man, io different rooms, but going in at the fame 
door ; being ufually fuppofed lo be poor, and m>t able 
to maintain a whole houfe themfelves. Thefe are in- 
quirable in a c<>urt-leet.— No owner or occupier of a 
cottage Hull fuffer any* inmates therein, or more fami- 
lies than one to inhabit there, oi^pain of forfeiting t os. 
per month to the lord of the leet. 

INN» a place appoinfeed for the entertaioment and 
feltef of travellers. 

Inns are licenfed and regulated by juflicea of the 
peace, vrho oblige the landlord to enter into recogni- 
xancei for keeping good order. If a perlba who £eepa 
a common inn, refufea to receive a traidler into bia 
laottfe as a gueft, or to find him viduals and lodging 
on hia tendering a reafbnable price for them, kc is li- 
abk to an adion of damages^ and may be indidcd and 
lined at the king's fuit. The rates of all commoditica 
fold by inn- keepers, according to our ancient laws, 
nay be aflefTed : and inn- keepers not feUiog their hay, 
oats, beans, &c. and ail manner of vitals at reafon^ 
able prices, without taking any thing lor litter, may 
be fined and ioiprifoncd^ &c. by 21 Jac. I. c. 2i. 
Where an inn-keeper barbours thieves, perfbas of ii>- 
fsmoua chacader, or fufieraaoy dtfordcrs in his hovfe, 
•r fets up a new inn where there is no need of one, to 
the hindrance of ancient and wett- governed inns, be 
is indi^able and fineable : and by ftatnte, fuch ino 
nay be fupprefled. Adion wpoo the cafe lies agaiaft 
aay inn- keeper, if a theft be committed on his gnaft 
by a iervant of the tan, or any other peribn not be- 
loBging to the gueft ; though it is otherwife where tbe 
guefl is not a traveller,, bot one of the fame town or 
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the Aoppnig of die herfft «r oAer tUng of hia gvaft, 
for his reckoning, and may necatn the fane till u be ^ 
paid. Where a perfon bringa his horfe to an taa, and 
leaves him in the ftable, the inn-keeper nuy detmiii 
htm till fuch time as the owner pays for his keepitig ) 
and if the hof ^ eats oot as much aa he is worth, aftev 
a rcafoliable apfiraifeaMnt made* he may feil the horft 
and pay himfdf : bot when a giicft briaga feveral hor* 
fc8 to an inn^ and afterwards takea them ail away t%» 
cept one, this horfe fo left may not be fold for payment 
of the debt for the others ; for every horfe is^ to be 
fold, only to oMke fatisfsi^ion for what is doe for hia 
own meat. 

Inns. Our colleges of municipal or common law 
profeflbrs and (ludencs, are called inns : the oki Englifh 
word for houfes of noblemen^ bishops, abd others of 
extraordinary note, being of the fame fignilicatioii 
with the French word bat:K 

Inns of Cowrt are fo called, as fome' think, becaofe 
tbe ftttdents there are to ferve and attend the courts of 
judicature ; or clfe, becaofe anciently thefe coUegea 
rrcetved none but the fims of noblemen, and better fort 
of gentlemen, who werchere to be qualified to fefvc the 
kif^ in his court ; as Fortefcue affirms. And, vn hia 
time, he fays, there vrere about 2000 Aadents in tho 
inns of conct and chancery, all of whom were /C^ nM* 
Smh or gcntknsen born. Bat thia cuftom baa gra** 
dually fsUen kito difoTc ) fo that io the reign of qaacis 
Elizabeth, Sir Edward Coke does not reckon above 
1000 ftudents, and the aumber at prrfent is very cbn- 
iiderably lefs ; for which judge Blackftone affigas the 
following reafooSk 1. Sccaofe the irms of chan- 
cery, being now almoft totally filled by the inferior 
branches of the profeflion, are neiiher oonMnodioas no# 
proper for the reftrt of gentlemen of any rank or S* 
guve i fo that there are Tcry rarely any young ftudenta 
catered at the maa of chancery. 2. Beomiie inr the inne 
of court all forts of regimen and academical fupertihi 
tendenee, cither with regard to morak or Itudtes, are 
fe«nd impra^lticable, and therefore entirely negW^d* 
Laftly, becaaie perfons of birth and fortune, aner lu« 
▼ing finilhed thetr nfaal courlrs at the univerftifes, have 
feMom leifure or reibhrtion faffictent to enter upmi » 
new foheme of ftisdy at a new place of iaftrMion ( 
vrhcrefore few gentlemen now r#fovt to tbe inns of 
coui t, but fuch for whom the knowledge of practice ia 
abfokttely neceflary in fuch as are iatended for the pro-- 
fefifon. 

Our inns of court, juAly famed for the produ^iofi^ 
of men of Warning in the Lsw, are gowmcd by m^- 
ftera, principals, benchers, fteirards, and other oHi- 
cers ; and have public halls for ererciles, readings, ftc. 
which the ftedeota are obh'ged to attend and perforin, 
for a certain number of years, before they can be ad- 
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village, for there the ieo- keeper is net changeable ; nor , mittcd to plead at the bar. Thefe focicttes have nol^ 



is the mailer of a private tavern anfM^erable for a rob« 
isery committed on his gueft : it is faid, that even tho' 
the travelling gueil does not deliver his goods, &c. 
into the inn-keeper's pofiei&on, yet if they are itolen, 
he is chargeable. An inn- keeper is not anfwerable for 
any thing out of his inn, but only for fuch as are 
within it ; yet, where he of his own accord puts the 
gueft's horfe to grafs, and the horfe is ftolen, he is 
anfwerable, he not having the gaeft's orders for putting 
fuch horfe to grais. The iiia*keepcr may juilify 



however* any judicial authority over their members ; 
but indead of this they have certain orders among 
themfelves, which have by confent the force of laws* 
For lighter offences perfons arc only ezcommoned, or 
put out of conamons; for greater, they k>fe their 
chambers, and are expelled the college ; and wbeil 
once expelled out of one fociety, they are never recei* 
ved by any of the others. The gentlemen in thefe fo- 
cities may be divided into benchers^ otUr-barriBerst 
imur4>arnfter% and itudcnts* 

The 
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tnni "Hic fcnr principal inng of court, arc the Inner 
'/ Temple and Middle Temple, heretofore the dwelling 
Irni fallen. ^ ^^^ Knighta Templars, purchafcd by fome profef- 
* fors of the common hw about 300 years ago ; Lin- 
coln's Inn, and Gray's Inn, anciently belonging to the 
carls of Lincoln and Gray. The other inn« are the two 
Serjeants Inns. 

I^'Ns f>f Chancery were probably fo called, becaufe 
imcieritly inhabfted by fuch clerk« as chiefly ftudicd 
the forming of writs, which regularly belonged to the 
curfitors, who are ollicers of chancery. 

The firft of thefc is lliavics Inn,begnn in the reign 
of Edward III. and fince purchafed by the foctety of 
Lincoln's Inn. Beiide this, we hare New lnn,.Sy- 
mond's Inn, Clement's Irfn, Clifford's Inn, anciently 
the houfe of the Lord Clifford; Staple Inn, belonging 
to the merchants of the ilaple ; Lion's Inn, anciently a 
common inn with the fign of the lion; Furnival's Inni 
and Bernard's Inn. 

Tiiefe were heretofore preparatory colleges for 
younger ftudcnts ; and many were entered here, be- 
fore they were admitted into the inns of court. Now 
they are moftly taken up by attornics, foHcitors, &c. 

They all belong to fome of the inns of court, who 
formerly ufed to fend yearly fome of their barrifters to 
read to them. 

INNATE Ideas, thofe fuppofed to be (lamped on 
the mind, from the Brft moment of its exiftence, and' 
which it conltantly brings into the world with it: a 
dodrine which Mr Locke has taken great pains to re- 
fute. 

• INNERKEITHING. See Inverkfithing. 
INNERLOCHY. 8ce Inverlochy and Fort- 

William. 

INNIS. See Inch. 

INN ISC LOCH RAN, or the Stowey Islanh, an 
iHand in Loug^ Rce, in the river Shannon, between 
the connMcs of Wcftmeath and Rofcommon, at which 
place a monaftery was founded by St Detmod, about 
the beginning of the 6th century. 

INNISFAIL (derived from Inu Bbeah that is, 
** the ifliind of Bheal"), one of the ancient names of 
Ireland, fo denominated from Beal^ the principal ob- 
jeft of adoration among the ancient inhabitants of the 
Britifh iflcs. Innisfail has been crroncouily tranOated 
the IJIandof De/Iiny, asi^^r/z/ was fometimes taken for 
Fate or ProiHelence. 

* INNISFALLEN, an ifland in the lake of Killar- 
ney, in the county of Kerry and province of Munfter : 
in it are the ruins of a very ancient religious honfe, 
founded by St Finian, the patron faint of ihefe parts, 
and to him the cathedral of Aghadoe is alfo dedicated. 
The remains of this abbey are very extenfive, its fitua- 
tlon romantic and retired. Upon tlic diflbluiion of re- 
ligious houfes, the poffeflions cf this abbey were grant- 
ed to Captain Robert Collam. The Hland contains 
about 12 acres, is agreeably wooded, and has a num- 
ber of fruit trees. St Finian flourifhed about the mid* 
die of the 6th century; he was fimatned in Irifh Lo^ 
Jjar^ his father's name was Conaii the fon of Efehodf 
defcended from Kian the fcm of jlliid, king of Mun.* 
fter. There was formerly a chronicle kept in this ab- 
bey, which is frequeiitly cited by Sir J. Ware and 
ether antiquaries tinder the tftle of the jtrmah of In-' 
nisfalka. They contain a iketch of univerfai hiftoryf 




from the ereatit»fl 5f the world to the year 43d or limidiafl- 
thercabouts, but fron^ thence the annalift has amply 
enough prosecuted the affairt of Ireland down to his 
own times. He lived to the year 1 2 15. ^i J.* Ware 
had a copy of them, whereof there is an impcrfed 
tranfcript among the MSS. of the library of Triaity- 
College, Dublin. They were continued by another 
hand to the year 1 310. Bifhop Nicholfon, in his Irifh 
hiftorieal library, inTorm8*us, that the duke of Chando^ 
had a complete copy of them down to 1 320 in his pof- 
feilton. Thefe annals tell us, that in the year ii8o» 
the abbey, which had at that time all the grold ani 
filver and richeft goods of the whole country depoGted 
in it, as the place of greateft fecurity, was plundered 
by Mildwin fon of Daniel O'Donoghoe, as was alfo 
the church of Ardfert, and many perfons were (lain in 
the very cemetery by the M*Cartys ; but God, as it 
18 faid in this chronicle, punifhed this impiety by the 
untimely end of fome of the authors of it. 

INNISHANNON, a town in the county of Cork 
and province of Munfter, 1 54 miles from Dublin ; (i- 
tuated on the river Bandon, fix miles from Kinfale^ 
Here is a charter fchool for above 30 boys* The li- 
nen manufa^ure has been much encouraged by th« 
late Mr Adderlv, The river is navigable to Collier's 
quay, about half a mile below the place. On the weft 
hde of the town is a done bridge. This place was for- 
merly waliedy and of fome note, as appears by the 
foundations of feveral caftles and lai^e buildings difco* 
vered in it. The town of Innifhannon, together with 
its ferry, were granted to Philip de Barry by Hen. V, 
by letters patent, anno 141 2. It has two fairs. 

INNISHIRKAN, an ifland fituated between Cape 
Clear Ifland and Baltimoie Bay, in the county of Cork 
and province of Munfler. In this iOand flood the 
caflle of Dunelong, poffefled by the O'DrifcolIs, which 
was furrendered after the defeat of the Spaniards to ^ 
Captain Hervey on 23d Feb. 1602. There was af- 
terwards a regular fortification ere6^ed on part of the 
ifland, which was garrifc^ned in Queen Ann's tim^ 
but it ha« been for feveral years dilmantled ; about a 
mile to the fouth are the remains of an ancient abbey, 
founded 1460, for Francifcans, by Florence O'Drif. 
coll. Thiii ifland has very good land, and is vaflly 
preferable to that of Cape Clear iflands. To the north* 
wcfLof Innifhirkan ifland lies Hare ifland, a large fruit- 
ful fpot ; and near it are four fmall iflands called the 
Sehmes: alfo along the coafl, in the following order 
from eafl to wefl, are Horfe ifland, contaioin? 100 
acres; CaAle ifland, containing 1 1 9 acres; Long ifland, 
containing 31 6 acres; and weft of all thefe is a fmall 
fpot called Goat ifland. All thefe iflands, together 
with the adjacent coafly produce large crops of fine 
Englifh barley. 

INHISKILLING, a borough, market, fair, and 
poft town of Ireland, in the county of Fermanach and 
province of Uldev, lying between three lakes. It is 
about 24 miles eaft of Bailyfhannon, and 79 north- weft 
of Dnblin. It fends two members to parliament ; pa* 
tron Lord Innrfkilling, this place giving title of vifcount 
to the family of Cole. lu inhabisanu diftiDguifbed 
themfelves in fevetal confiderable engagements ia the 
wars of Ireland at the revolution, out of which a re- 
giment of dnteooiis, bearing the tide of the InmJkUk- 
t§erj, was moflly farmed. They form the 6sh rcgi- 
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Iiinrcei.i*» ment of drtgoons in the Britifli army, 
rack for three companies of foot. 

INNOCENT^s DAY, a feftival of the Chriftian 
churchy obferved on December a 8th, in memory of 
the maflacre of the innocent children by the command 
of Herod king of Judaea. See Jesus Chrlft; and Jaws, 
W^ 24. par. «//. The Greek church in their kalendar^ 
and the Abyfidnians of Ethiopia in their offices, com- 
memorate 1 4,000 infants on this occafion. 

INNUENDO Uiitmuo «* I nod or beckon"), is a 
word frequently uled in writs, declarations, and plead- 
ings, to afcertain a perfon or thing which was named» 
but left doubtful, before: as, he {innuendo the plaintiff) 
*did fo and fo ; mention being before made of another 
perfon.-— In common converfation or writing, an innu* 
endo denotes an oblique hint or diAant tcterence, in 
6ontradi(lin6iion to a dired and pofitive charge. 

INO (fab. hift.), a daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, who nurfed Bacchus. She married Athamas 
king of Thebes, after he had divorced Nephele, by 
whom he had t^o children Phryxua and Helle. Ino 
became mother of Melicerta and Leaschus ; and foon- 
conceived an implacable hatred againil the children of 
Nephele, becaufe they were to afcend the throne in 
preference ta her own. Phryxus and' Helle were in* 
formed of Ino's machinations, and they efcaped to 
Colchis on a golden ram. Juno, zealous of Ino's prof- 
pcrity, refolved to difturb her peace ; and more parti- 
cularly becaufe (he was of the defcendants of her greatcft 
«nemy, Vtnus. Tifiphonc was fent by order •f Juno 
to the houfe of Athamas ; and (he filled the whole pa* 
lace with fuch fury, that Athamas taking Ino to be a 
lionefs and her children whelps, purfued her and da(h- 
ed her fon Leaichus againft a wall. Ino efcaped from 
the fury of her hufband ; and from a high rock (he 
threw herfclf Jnto the fea with Melicerta in her arms. 
The gods pitied her fate ; and Neptune made her a 
fea deity, which was afterwards called Leucothoe. 
Melicerta became alfo a fea god, known by the name 
of Palemon. 
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It has a bar- trees you would propagate, you muft choofe a fmooth InoeuU- 
part. of the flock, about five or fix inches above the 
furface of the ground, if defigned for dwarfs; but if 
for dandards, they (hould be budded fix feet above- 
ground. Then with your knife make an horizontal 
cut acrofs the rind of the ftock, and from the middle 
of that cut make a (lit downwards, two inches in 
length, that it may be in the form of a T ; but you 
muft be careful not to cut too dcep^ left you wound 
the flock : then having cut off the leaf from the bud, 
leaving the foot-flalk remaining, you (hould make a 
crofs cut, about half an inch below the eye, and with 
your knife (lit off the bud, with part of the wood to 
it : this done, you mud with your knife pull off that 
part of the wood which was taken with the bud, ob- 
serving whether the eye of the bud be left to it or 
not ; for all thofe buds which lofe their eyes in (trip- 
ping, are good for nothing : then having gently raifed 
the bark of the dock with the flat haft of your pen- 
knife clear to the wood, thrud the bud therein, obfer- 
ving to place it fmooth between the riad and wood of 
the dock, cutting off any part of the rind belonging 
to the bud chat may be too long for the ilit made in 
the dock ; and fo having exadlly fitt«:d the bud to the 
dock, tie them clofely round with bafs-mat, beginning 
at the under part of the (lit, and fo proceeding to the 
top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud, 
which (hould be left open. 

W^cn your buds have been inoculated three weeks 
or a month, thofe which are frtfh and plump you may, 
be fure are joined ; and at this time you (hould loofen 
the bandage, which if it be not done in time, will in- 
jure if not dedroy the bud. The March following 
cut off the dock (loping, about three inches above the- 
bud, and to what is left failen the (hoot which pro-- 
ceeds from the bud : but this mud continue no longer 
than one year ; after which the dock mud be cut off. 
dofc above the bud. The time for inoculating is , 
from the middle of June to the middle of Augud : : 
but the mod general rule is, when you obfervc the. 



INO A, fcftivals in memory of Ino, celebrated year- buds formed at the extremity of the fame year's (hoot 



ly with fports and facrifices at Corinth. An anniver- 
fary (acrifice was alfo offered to Ino at Megara, where 
fhe was fird worfhipped under the name of Leucothoe. 
—-Another in Laconia, in honour of the fame. It 
was ufual at the celebration to throw cakes of flour in- 
to a pond, which if they funk were prefages of prof- 
perity, but if they fwam 00 the furface of the watera 
they were inaufpicious and very unlucky. 

INOCARPUS, in botany i A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria dafs of plants. 
The corolla is funnel- (haped.; the calyx bifid ; the 
damina are placed in a double feries $ the fruit is a 
monofpermous plum. 

INOCULATION, or buddinc, in gardening, is 
commonly praflifed upon all forts of done fruit; as 
ne Marines, peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, as alfo 
upon oranges and jaimines : and indeed this is prefer- 
able to any fort of grafting for mod forts of fruit*. 
The method of performing it is as follows :* You muft* 
be provided'with a (harp pen-knife with a flat haft^ 
which'is to raife the bark of the dock to admit the 
bud; and fome found bafs-mat, which (hould be foak* 
ed in water, to incrcafe its drength, and render it more 
pliable ;.ihea .having lak«a off the cuttings ftom the« 

I. 



which is a fign of their having finilhed their fpring*- 
growth. The fird fort commonly inoculated is the 
apricot; and the lad the orange tree, which diould 
never be done till the latter end of Augud. And in 
doing this work, you diould always make choice of 
cloudy weather ; for if it be done in the middle of the 
day, when the weather is hot, the dtoots will perfpire . 
fo fad, as to leave the buds dediiute of moidure. 

Inoculatiov, in a phyfical fcnfe, is ufed for the 
tranfplantation of didempcrs from one fubjed to an- 
other, particularly for the engraftment of the fmall- 
pox ; which, though of ancient ufe in the Eadero* 
countries, is but a modern pradice among us, at lead, 
under tlie diredion of art. 

It is well obferved by.the Baron Dimfdale, that ac- 
cident hath furniihed the art of medicine with many 
valuable hints, and fome of its greated improvements- 
have been received from the hands of ignorance and 
barbarifmr This truth is remarkably exemplified in 
the pradice of inoculation of the fmall-pox : but to 
the honour of. ths'Britifh phyficians, they meafured 
not the value of this pradice by the meanneb of its- 
origin, but by its real importance and utility; they pa- 
tronifcd a barbarous difcovery with no lefs zeal and 

aSediom. 
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iMculft* affediod tlum if it had been their own. 
cion. whole nation might be Taid to have adopted tlie prac- 
'' ttcc 5 for the greateft encouraged it hj becoming ex- 
wnpter 9 and the wifeft. were deurmined bf the general 
CTCnt of the method* 

Ae to the origin of the art of inoculating the fmalli* 
poxy as well as the time and place in which it was per- 
formed) they are equally unknown to all by whom the 
pradict is adopted. Accident probably gave rife to 
It* Pylarini faya, that among the Turks it was not 
attended to except amongfl the meaner (brt. Dr Ruf- 
lel informs us in thePhilofophiaaiTranfadions, voLlviii. 
p; 142. that no mention is made of it by any of the an- 
cient Arabian medical writers that are known in Eu- 
rope; and the phyficians who are natives in and about 
Arabia, affert, that nothing is to be found regarding 
it in any of thofe of a more modern dat^. He far- 
ther faySy that he engaged fome of his learned Turkiih 
friends to make enquiry ; but they did not difcover 
any thing on this fuhjed of inoculation either in the 
writings of phyficians, hiftorians, or poets. Until the 
beginning of the 1 8th century, all the accounts we 
have of inoculating the fmall-poz are merely tradition- 
al. The file nee on this fubje6i» obferved amongft 
writers in the countries where the practice obtained, 
Dr Ruflel fuppofes,- with great probability, to be ow- 
ing to the phyficians there never countenancing or en- 
gaging in it. It is alfo remarkable, that berore Py- 
larmi's letter to the Royal Society in 1701, nor yet 
for fevcral years after, this pradice is not noticed by 
any of the moft inquifitive travellers. On this Dr Ruf- 
fcl very juflly obferves, that cuftoms, the moft common 
in diftant countiies, are often the lead apt to attrad 
the obfervation of travellers, who, engaged in other 
purfuits, muil be indebted to accident for the know- 
ledge of fuch things as the natives feldom talk of, upon 
the belief that they are known to all the world. 

The fird accounts we have in theltarned world con- 
cerning inoculation, are from two Italian phyficians, 
viz. Pylarini and Timoni, whofe letters on the fub- 
jed may be feen in the Philofoph. Tranf. abr. vol. v» 
p. 370, &c. The firft is dated A. D. 1701 ; the next 
is dated A. D. 1713- Whether our inquiries are ex- 
tended abroad or confined to our own country, inocu- 
lation hath been pradifcd under one mode or other 
time immemorial ; in Great Britain and its adjacent 
iil(s we have well authenticated accounts, extending 
farther backward than any from the continent. Dr 
Williams of Haverfordwefi, who wrote upon inocula- 
tion in 1725, proves, that it had been pra6lifed in 
Wales, though in a form fomewhat different, time out 
of mind. Mr Wiight, a furgeon in the fame place, 
lays, that buying the fmall pox is both a common 
practice, and of long flandiog in that neighbourhood. 
He fays, that in PembrokeSire there are two large 
villages near the harbour of Milford, more famous for 
this cuftom than any other, viz, St Ifhmael's and Mar- 
lOcB. The old inhabitants of thefe villages fay, that 
it hath been a common pra£lice ; and that one William 
Allen of St Ifhmacrs, who in 1723 was 90 years of 
age, declared to fome perfous of good fenfe and inte- 
grity, that this practice was ufed all his time $ that he 
well remembered his mother telling him, that it was a 
aommon pradice aU her time, and, that fhe got the 
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Indeed the fmall- pox that way; fo that at leaft we go back t6o Inaente* 
years or more. . ^'*''*- , 

In the Highlands of Scotland and fome of the adja- ' 
cent ides, Dr Alexander Monro fenior informs us, 
that the cuftom through ages pafl hath been, to put 
their children to bed with thofe who laboured under a 
£ivourable fmall-pox, and to tie werfled threads about 
their childrens wrifts, after having drawn them through 
variolous puftules. 

According to the refult df Dr RufTel's inquiries, 
the Arabians afTert, that the inoculation of the fmall- 
pox has been the common cuftom of their anceftors, 
and that they have no doubt of its being as ancient as 
the difeafe itfelf. It is remarkable, that buying the 
fmall-pox is the name univerfally applied in all coun- 
tries to the method of procuring the difeafe : it is 
true that there are other terms ; but in Wales and. 
Arabia, as well* as many other countries, this is the 
ufual appellation. From the famenefs of the name, 
and the little diverfity obfervable in the manner of 
performing the operation, it is probable that the prac- 
tice of inoculation in thefe countries was originally de- 
rived from the fame fource. From its extenfive fpread, 
it is probably of great antiquity too. 

In the year 1717, Lady Mary Wortley Montague,, 
wife of the Englifh ambaifador at Conflantinople, had 
her fon inoculated there at the age of fix years ; he^. 
had but few puflulcs, and foon recovered. In April 
1 72 1, inoculation was fuccefsfuUy tried on fcven con- 
demned criminals in London, by permiflion of his ma- 
jefly. In 1722, Lady Mary Wortley Montague had 
a daughter of fix years old inoculated in this iflaod ; 
foon after which, the children of the royal family that 
had not had the fmall-pox were inoculated with fuc- 
cefs; then followed fome of the nobility, and the prac- 
tice foon prevailed. And here we date the commence** 
ment of inoculation under the dire6yon of art. 



From the example of the royal family in. England,, 
the practice was adopted in Germany, particularly ia; 
Hanover, and its adjacent countri<^. 

After -Mr Maitland had fuccteded with thofe he- 
had inoculated in and about London, he introduced^ 
the practice into Scotland in the year 1726* 

Sweden foon followed the example of the Britifh* 
Ruffia lately engaged one of our principal prom.)ter8^ 
and improvers of this art. And. now t))ere are not* 
many countries that do not more or lefs pra^ife it. 

Different Modes of Inocula7iok* The pradice of, 
inoculation having obtained in every part of the world,, 
it may be grateful, at leafl to curiofiiy, to have a ge-- 
neral account of the different modes that- are and haver 
been adopted in that practice. 

Inoculation with the blood of* variolous patients hath.- 
been tried without effect:. the variolous matter only, 
produces the variolous difeafe. 

The application of the variolous matter takes placci 
in a fenfible part only; the adivity of the viruais fuch,, 
that the fmalleft atom, though imperceptible to any of» 
our fenfes, conveys the difeafe as well as the largeft 
quantity. Hence the moft obvious method is the prick . 
of a needle or the point of a lancet dipped inithe mat-r 
ter of a variolous pullule. 

Cotton or thread is ufed, that is previoufly rubbed.^ 
with powdered variobua fcabs ;. this. thread iedra writ 
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With t needk through the cutis, but not left in. This 
is the method in fome parts of the Eaft Indies./ The 
Indians pafs the thread on the outfide of the )iaiid» 
between any of the Hngers, or between the fore-fiiiger 
and thumb. The TkefTalian women inoculate in the 
forehead and chin. * 

Some abrade the fcarf.flcin, and rub in the powder- 
ed dry fcabs which fall from the puftules of patients 
with the fmallpox. 

Many of the Greek women make an oblique punc- 
ture with a needle, on the middle of the top of the 
fortheady on each cheek, the chin, each metacarpusi^ 
and each metatarfus ; then drop in each a little of the 
pus jull taken warm from a patient, and brought in a 
feivant's bofom. Others in Greece make fcvcral little 
wouods with a needle in one, two, or more places, in 
ihe (kin, till fome drops of blood enfue ; then the 
operator pours a drop of warm pus frefh from a pu- 
ftule» and mixes it with the blood as it iffiies out ; 
then the wound is covered by fome with a bandage, 
. by others with half a walnut (hell placed with its 
concave fide OTcr each orifice. 

The Chincfe convey a pellet of variolated cotton, 
with the addition of a little mu(k, into the nodrils of 
the patient ; they colled^ dry puftules. and keep them 
in a porcelain bottle well corked ; and when they ino> 
culate, they mix a grain of mu(k with three or four 
grains of the dry fcales, and roll them in cotton. 
This method may be called inodoration* 

About Bengal, in the Eail Indies, the perfon who 
intends to be inoculated, having found a houfe where 
there is a good fort of the fmall-pox, goes to the bed of to fave life, or to deftroy it ? Luke vi. 9, 

the fick perfon, if he i^ old enough ; or if a child, to - - J-"*:— ^- •'*- r^--^..- 

one of his relations, and fpeaks to him as follows : ^* I 
am come to buy the fraall-pox.** The anfwer is, " Buy 
if you pleafe/' A fum of money is accordingly given, 
and one, three, or k'vt puftules, for the number muft 
always be odd, and not exceeding five, extraded whole, 
and full of matter. Thefe are immediately rubbed on 
the fkin of the outfide of the hand between the fore* 
finger and the thumb ; and this fufiices to produce the 
difcafe. The fame cuftom obtains in Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and other countries. 

Very iimilar to the cuftom amongft the people about 
Bengal, dec. is that in Arabia, where on fome flefhy 
part they make feveral pundures with a needle im- 
brued in variolous matter, taken from a pudule of a 
favourable kind. 'Here they buy the fmall-pox too, as 
follows : the child to be inoculated carries a few raifms, 
dates, fugar-plums, or fuch like ; and (liowing them 
to the chikl from whom the matter is to be taken, 
alks how many pocks he will give in exchange ? The 
bargain being made, they pixx:eed to -"the operation ; 
but this buying, though ilill continued, is not thought 
neccfTary to the fucccfsof the operation. The Arabs 
fay that any flefhy part is proper ; but generally they 
iofert the matter between the Ibre-fingcr and thumb 
on the outfide of the hand. 

The Georgians infert the matter on the fore-arm; 

The Armenians introduce the matter on the two 
thighs. In Wales the pradice may be termed in fric- 
tion of the fmallpox. There fome of the dry puftules 
are procured by put chafe, and are rubbed hard upon 
the naked arm or leg. 

The pradice in fome places is to prick the ikin be- 



tween fome of the fingers by meant of two fmalf needlei 
joined to one another ; and after having rubbed a 
little of the matter on the fpot, a*circle is made by 
means of feveral pun6lures of the bignef* of a common 
puftiile, and matter is again rubbed over it. The ope- 
ration is fini(heS by dreflingthe wound with lint. — An- 
other cuftom is to mix a little of th^ variolous -mattet 
with fugar, and give it to be drank in any agreeabk 
liquor. 

Incifions have been made in the arms and legs, and 
thread, cotton, or lint, previoufly dipped in the vari- 
olous matter, was Icdgcd in them. The praftice of 
fome isj to bathe the feet in warm water, and thtfn fe- 
cure lint dipped in the variolous matter on the inftep, 
or other part of the foot, where the ikin is thin. O- 
thers apply a fmall bliftering plader ; and when the 
fcarf-(kin is elevated and (lipped off, the variolous mat- 
ter is applied to the furface of the true (kin, and con- 
fined there by a little lint or plaft.er. Scratching the 
(kin with a pin or needle, and then rubbing the part 
with lint, previoudy dipped in variolous matter, is the 
cuftom in fome places. 

In the Highlands of Scotland they rub fome part 
of the (kin with frefh matter, or dip worfted in vario- 
lous matter, an:l tie it about the child rens wrifts. 
They obferve, that if frefh matter is applied a few days 
fucceflively, the infedion is more certain than by one 
application. 

Ob;iffi9nj to Inocvlation anfofered. I. •* It is not 
lawful." 

In anfwer to this, the Scriptures a(!c, Is it lawful 

And as.it 
is a difficulty with many ferious people, whether ito 
admit of this pradice or not, this objedion (hould be 
confidered in a religious view. We (hould in this cafe 
remember, that as the fall of man brought the danger 
of diftafes into the world, fo to evade, oppofe, or de- 
ftroy it, is not only his right, but duty, if in his 
power. And if events imply the caufe, a long run of 
uninterrupted fuccefs implies an efficacious remedy. 
Though fome die under this management, it is fuffi- 
cicnt to prove the lawfulnefs of a remedy, that it is 
proper for and has by experience been found in moft 
cafes effectual to the end for which it was ufed. When 
danger funounds us, no condudt is more proper than 
to inquire into and purfuc the means of tfcape. To 
negledi our fafety is to (ink below the brutes, who by 
inltinA avoid the evils to which they are expofed. In- 
oculation is a means of faving life in many inftances, 
and of moderating the fcverity of afflidion in more. 
Wilfully then to negleA the means of faving life h to 
be guilty of murder. 

II. *' It is bringing adiftemper on ourfelves, and fo 
ufurpfng the facred prerogative of God." 

I. As to the firft part of this objediion, if by di- 
ftempers are meant (icknefs and pain, that is pra<^ifed 
daily in other inftances, in concurrence with the Scrip- 
ture didlate, w'z. of two evils choofe the leaft. But 
the fupppfition of objectors in this inftance is not alto- 
gether true. For by inoculation, a difeafe is not pro- 
perly faid to be communicated. It only excites and 
frees us frcm cne, which, though latent, is already in 
ub: or (which in effe6^ is the fame) inoculation, by an ad- 
vantageous mode of infcding, &c. frees the patient in 
all inftances from the ufual difficulties of the difeafe \ 
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favti the Ufie ef mod who fubmi t to it ; aftd with the 
natural {mall-pox it deftroya that difpofitioa in the bo- 
dxt without which the difcafe cannot take pkce. It 
ia owned that fome hazard attends it : it is fometimes 
fiBortal> and indeed it is fit it (hould be fo : it is gene* 
rally fucccfEfuli that encourages us to proceed : it (ome- 
tiiacs, though rardy fails ; hence we are cautious and 
carrfult and led to a£^ with a dependence on Htm to 
wbosn belong tlic ifTues from death. 

2, Refpe^iing the offence given to God i a reliance 
en Providence does not imply that we are not to pre- 
vent or oppofe the evils which we forefcei and which 
we have in our power to guard againd by prudent pre- 
cautions. Would theft obje^orsy in other inlUncesy 
refufe the meaas of ItfTenii^ the nialtg nancy and dan- 
gler of difeafe» than which the practice of inoculation 
ih no more ? I^et thefe fcrupvdous perfons fay, whether* 
when God permits the difcovery of preferviog ourfelves 
ftom an impending evil, he forbids our availing our- 
felves of that diicoveiy ? If our Maker offers us a re* 
medyy it is offending him to rejedi it. 

II L •* The decrees of God have fixed the commit' 
Aon of every difeafe, and our precautions cannot pre* 
vent what he hath determined.'' 

However tiue it is that our days are determincdf 
&c. yet it is God's rcvenled willy and ooi his fecret pur* 
pofes, which we are to regard as the rule of duty. God 
has required of us to have a tender legard to our lives } 
and thofe who difobey him herein arc. guilty of a de- 
gree of fclf-murdery and will sever be acquitted of that 
guilt by the fecret determination of Heaven concern- 
ing them. Befides, God who has ordained the end, 
has alfo determined the means leading to it. St Paul^ 
in his dangerous voyage^ had a fpecial revelation to 
affnre him, that all who were with him fhould efcape ; 
and yet when the feamen were getting out of the fhip^ 
he declare* that if they did not ftay in it they could 
not be favedy Adis xxvii. 31, G«d purpofed to preserve 
them in the way whereby they were afterwards delivered. 

IV. " We fhould not do einl that good may come." 
If inoculation is in its own nature a moral evil, it 

cettainly (hould be rcje^^ed, however great its advan- 
tages may feem to bt. The piofped. of relief from 
any calamity in life (hould not tempt us U> offend God. 
But ihok who make this objediou proceed 00 a Aif« 
take. Their principle 10 true with regard to moral 
evily but is not fo when applied to phyficaL It is eer^* 
tainly lawful to poll down a houfe to fave a great 
niftmbeT from being burnt ; this is a phylical evil, which 
can hardly take place without fome degree of moral 
evil ; and many other inftances may be pointed oul| 
where, for a gi eater goody a leffer ill is fubmitted to< 
And is the fmall iU induced by inoculation to be com^ 
|>ared with all thofe evils which are tolerated and autho- 
»(ed by all laws i 

V. ** The paftiei^ may die ; and then his laft mo- 
ments are diiheffedy and the future reflections of hia 
friends are grievous/' 

This objcdiioo leads many to decHne the prance of 
inocukition, even when they allow the theory of it to 
be reafonable. They hope to efcape the dtftemper in 
the natural, way y and they have fears of dying iji this | 
and thus they are pi evented from going into it. But 
ihey (hould coniider what groaoda they have fisr either 
the one ox the othcr^ and what ia to be advanced to 

5 



baknce the account) by examining the different de- 
grees of probability that attend their hopes and fears , 
in the ufe or negle^ of inoculation. Dying is a feri- 
0113 thing : but if inoculation be a probable and law-i 
ful means of preferving life in a time of danger, It is 
a duty to comply with it; and what rtlore peaceful 
refiedion than. to die in the way of duty ? . 

VI. '* Fear is a dangerous pa(Hon in the fmall-pozf 
but inoculation inereales the caufes of feary by leffen«> 
iag our faith and truii in God." 

When the fmall-pox is left to nature, fuch are tta 
ravages y that not to fear would be to (ink beneath 
humanity ; its confcquences are too grievous to b^ 
treated with negle£L But experience manifefts the 
fafety that attends receiving the difeafe by inoctilation $ 
it is therefore fo far a remedy to that juft 'fear which 
enhances the danger when the difeafe is left to itfelf. 
As to faith in Gv)dy none is defirable but that which 
is agreeable to the Scripture ; and a difrcgard to 
calamities and dangers is never the effe£l of that. 
Inoculation is a means of fafety ; and it is as ra- 
tional to concludcy that our lives ihonld be preferved 
without eating and driakingy as that we ihall be deli- 
vered from danger without a prudent care for our own 
fafety* We are to depend on the carfe of Providence 
only in the way of duty« To boaii of courage and 
tru^ in Gody while we omil the means of e£:apifig 
danger which furreunds us, is not fafthy but pre- 
fumption. Thus, when tnoculatton becomes a pro^ 
bable means by which to fave lifcy it is a prefumption^ 
and not trnft, to negled it. 

VII. " Inoculation does not exempt from futune ia- 
fe6Uw»/' 

14 by tnocubtion of the fmall-pox the fame difeafe 
is produced, the fame effcds may be expef^ed from it 
when artificiaUy produced as in the aatoral way. It ia 
inconccivabley that a contagious fobffaxreey the very 
feminal matter of the fraail-pox, fliould propagate, in- 
itead of its owny another difeafe. De Hacn is an a- 
cute phy&nan, and was a violent oppofer of inocti- 
lating the fmall- pox ; but lie never fuppofed chat the 
matter of the fmall- pox will produce any difeafe but 
itfelf. Obfervation alone determined the opinion, that 
the natural fmall-pox does not attack a fecond thne : 
the fame fiands good in favour of the artificial di&afe. 
And to this nomberlefs trials have been made without 
•ffedi, to reinfed thpfc in whom the fmall-pox had 
taken place by inoculation. 

VIII. ** Other difeafes are communicated with the 
matter of the fmalt-pox, by inocnlattng it." 

ITiat careieffnefs or wilfu]ne& in the operator may 
in fome inftanees gite caufe for this obje£^ion is true ; 
but that by the matter^of a variolous, puilule^ any other 
difeafe hath been conveyed, is yet to be proved. As 
^he confluent and malignant i mall-pox have not yet 
been obfcrved to produce their own degree and mode 
of this diftcmper when infufed by tnoculationy it is 
fcareely conceiveable that they fJtouId tranfmit another 
difeafe elTentially dii^ferenc. The venereal difeafe is 
known to be m communicable as any $ yet feveral have 
been inoculated from patiMts kibouring ttod«r cottfi- 
derable degrees of the venereal difeafe, and no ill con^ 
fequences ever yet were known to folio Wy none to give 
the leaft fafpick>n of the kind. If the variolous mat- 
ter may convey aoether difeafe ia she artificialy it msf 
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do the fame in the natural ^'ay ; and even tbcn, ad- 
vantage is attendant on inocutatton, for we cancboofe 
a healthy prrfon to take the inftdion from ; but no 
inftance of the kind hath ever occurred. 

IX. " Perhaps the difcafe may never attack in the 
natural way.'* 

Such objei^ors fliould be informed, that this diftem- 
per cannot be given to one who never would have it ; 
for they only who are fufceptible of it can take it by 
'inoculation, as is evident from numerous experiments 
4nade to verify this fa£i. Again, the fmall pox may be 
. faid to be general ; fo few there are who are exempted 
>from it, that they can hardly be confidercd as an ex- 
ception to 'the general law : it is therefore worth while 
to inoculate, firft, to afcertain the fafety of the indi- 
•vidual from the difeafe.; and, fecondly, on account of 
the general advantages of this pradice, in cafe he 
ihould be fufceptible of the infedion. On this fuhjeA 
Dr Jurin hath inferted an ingenious paper in the Phi- 
Jofophical Tranfa^Hons ; in which he obferves, that it 
is difficult to afcertain the exa6i number who die with- 
out having the fmaUpox ; but that, of all the children 
that are born, there will fome time or other die of the 
i^mallpox one in fourteen; and th^t of perfons of aU 
'ages taken ill of the fmall-pox, there wiQ die thereby 
.two in eleven. From a table of burials it appears, that 
in Edinburgh and St Cuthbert's parifK, during ten 
years, about one-tenth of the dead were killed by %he 
.(mail pox. Farther, as it cannot be known that any 
individual is exempted from the fmall-pox, his hazard 
of dying of that diflemper, being made up of the ha- 
•zard of having it, and the hazard of dying of it if he 
has it, will be exadly the fame, vix. that of one in 
•eight or nine (whether the proportion of mankind that 
efcape having the fmall-pox be gr^at or fmall). In 
inquiry from houfc to houfe for the number of people 
with the fmall-pox, in feveral towns, during one year, 
it appeared that near one in five died who had them ; 
and that of eighty- two perfons who were inoculated 
in thefe places in the fame year« not one died. 

X. ** It requires much thought to know what we 
fhould do with regard to inoculation." 

Not to dwell on the abfurdity of this objedion, and 
•of complaining that confideration is a burden when it 
is neceffary for the prefervation of life, it may fuffice 
-to point out, that a (acred writer tells us, that '* a pru- 
dent man forefeeth the evil, and hideth himfelf ; but 
fools paffl on and are punifhed." 
XL " It endangers others." 
Since very few of mankind now efcape the fmall- 
|)OX, it mu& fooner or later come to every place; 
theiefore, if it be true in fad that a much greater num- 
ber lofe their lives by the natural than by the artificial 
infcfiion, it is of more fcrvice to introduce the fmall- 
pox in a favourable way and feafon, than pailiveiy t<^ 
allow it to deftroy multitudes. As to fpreading 
thr difeafe by introducing inoculation^ it is but of little 
confequence ; for inoculating where the difeafe does not 
already exift, is differently circumftanced from this 
pradice, where it already prevails in the natural way $ 
the quantity of the circuaiambient contagion is lefs, 
or the fame extent of atmofphere is lefs impregnated 
with the infedtious principles from inoculdled patients, 
than when it naturally prevails, or the fame number 
«f people received it in the natural way« 



The mod; platifible obje&or on this tccouttt u Dr 
Rail, of Lyons, in France* ' From his review of the 
bills of mortality in and about London, he obfiervet, 
** that more have died by the fmall-pox in Loodonf 
fince the introduction of inoculation^ than in the fame 
time preceding that period, in confequence of the 
difeafe thereby being more univerfally extended and 
propagated." But to this, Dr Lettfom moft £itif- 
fadtorily replies, *< That the late increafe of bariab 
cannot depend upon the pradice of inoeulationf un* 
der which, though it is a rare thing to hear of m 
fatal cafe, but rather upon the innovation introdu- 
ced in the treatment of the natural fmall-pox of ex- 
poiing the patients to the open air, and a lefs re- 
ferved intercourfe amongft the comnHinity. Add to 
this the improvements in medicine in various in- 
flances, the police of the city, &c. which by prefer- 
ving many lives •ccafion more fubjefts for the fmaU-pox» 
and confcquently a proportional increafe of deaths by 
this difeafe, many of thofe who are preferved by the 
above named improvements not being favoured with 
the advantage of Inoculation. Befides the care taken 
in and about London to prevent inconvenience from 
inoculation^ &c. it fliould be remembered, that the in- 
creafing accefiion of joung perfons to the capital from 
the country, eafily accounts for the increafe of 19 
deaths in 1000 more than formerly happened." See 
a Defence of Inoculation^ in Dr Lettfom's Medical Mt^ 
moirj. 

XII. ** The pnL&,icc o£ inoculation comes from the 
devil." 

The bed anfwers to this feem to be, firft, that ca« 
villcrs will never ceafe from obje6iing ; and oppofi* 
tions will be made as long as there are men of wit to 
devife, or of fophiftry to invent. Secondly, that Job 
was afili6ted by the devil with the fmall-pox, is not a 
known fad. Thirdly, that if by what is faid the 
principal objedions are removed, it is hoped that the 
reafonable and the religious will be enabled to approve 
themfelves to God in the pradtce of inoculation. See a 
difcuflion of moft of the preceding objedions in an ex- 
cellent pamphlet, entitled, ** Inoculaiion impartially 
confidered, and proved to be confiftent with Reafoo 
and Revelation," by the Rev. Mr David Some, pu<- 
blifhed by Dr. Doddridge in 1750. 

Mvantaget of Inoculation. Though no difeafe^ 
after it is formed, baffles the powers of medicine more 
than the fmall* pox, yet more may be done before-hand 
to render this difeafe favourable than in any other we 
know. The artificial method of producing the fmatt* 
pox hath almoii ftripped it of its terrors ; in general* 
hath rendered its afpe6k mild, its progrefs uniform, and 
nearly without hazard to the patient. 

Mr Mudge, in his DiiTertation on the inoculated 
Small- pox, enumerates the following fources of danger 
from this difeafe, viz. J. The patient's coaflitution. 
2, The propenfitf of the patient to be infeAed. 
3* The manner or mode of the infedion being com- 
municated. 4. ThteoniHtution of the air at the time 
of inibdion. And it is the advantage of iWv/d/iM, 
•if prudently condu6led, almofl totally to exempt its 
fubje6b from the difadvantages attendant on thelie 
iources. 

I. <* Refpefting the habit of body, or ftate of the 
patient's conilitution at the time of infedUon." 

Cooai- 
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Conftitutionsl or habitual difeafes, in generaU 
not iBtcricre with the courfe of the fmall-pox, whether 
in its natiiral or its artificial progrefs ; fuch as fcorbu* 
tic eruptions OQ the flcin» ftnimous complaints, itch, 
fcahby eruptions, excoriated cars, See, The variolous 
poifon is therefore a thing fui generuf and noways 
«ffe£^ed by thefe taints of the juices> or what is ufuaUy 
called a bad habit of body ; or at leaft fo inconfidcra* 
bly, as not to deprive fuch patients of any of the ad* 
vantages of inoculalion. But the cafe is much reverfed 
with refpc^b to fome accidental difeafes. £• gr. If on 
the attack of the fmall-pox, the habit or its attending 
eircomftances tend to inflammation, or, on the con-^ 
trar^, to a putrid acrimony, the eruptive fever in thefe 
ngg;n^9ltoA ftates will load the body with variolous 
matter, or produce puftules of a very unfavourable 
kind ; in either of thefe cafes (not to enumerate more) 
the patient wil moft probably be fevertly affie^ed. 
But tModaUd fubjeds may be infcded when the 
conftitutton is in the bcft condition to combat with, 
the difeafe ; if either of thofe tndifpolitions are atten 
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do where the foiall-pox has been epidemic, have prefently 
after been feized with this dtforder. Events of this 
kind are fo common, as to have given rife to the ill 
grounded opinion, that any change of air is hazardous 
to thofe who have not had the fmall-pox. If at a time. 
when the propenfity to be afieded is the greateftr 
there ibould be a concurrence of thofe ftates of the 
conflitution above noticed, how aggravated will the^ 
condition of the patient be ! 

Refpedking the evafton of thefe inconveniences by* 
inoculation, it is to be obferved, that as the propenfity 
to the difeafe dlSen at different times in the fame fub^ 
jedt, it is reafonable to fuppofe that the diforder i» 
produced by downright violence, when there fubfifls in^ 
the patient but little of that pecuHarity of conftitutioa 
fo effential to the produdion of the difeafe (and fo> 
general, when the fmall-pox is epidemical), or, in o« 
ther words, when the body is in<yfpofed to be poifon- 
ed. This confideration,. peculiar to the difeafe when* 
artificially produced, appears to be the true caufe oi* 
the fmall quantity of pocky matter, and that general* 



fubjed, under various combinations of circumftances. 
The inftances are not uncommon, where the patient 
who hath withftood at one time all the ordinary means 
of infedion^ nay, who hath induffcrioufly, but ineffec- 
tually > fought It; yet at another hath had a fmall-pox 
fo malignant in appearace and eSe£l, that the whole 
body hath beeti converted into an ofFenfive variolous 
, putrefcence. If the degree of propeafity to receive in> 
fedion was always the fame, it would be inconceivable 
that any one cotdd pafs unaSiedled when the fmall pox 
became epidemic. From whatever caufes, however, 



of an evidently prevailing tendency to the difeafe. 
Prudence in this cafe dire^^s us to take advantage of: 
the abfence of fuch a prevailing tendency, when all . 
the benefits of inoadaiion may be fecwed ; and not to - 
delay the operation, tiU fuch a conliitution of air pre- 
vails, as at once makes the operation-neceiTary, and de- 
privcs it of fome of its advantageftf To conclude, we * 
may add to this<:onfideration, that by> the prafiice of r 
expofure to cold, the violence* of the eruptive fever ia: 
fo far moderated, asto prevent its forming an addi- 
tional quantity of variolous matter^ which, in a violent ' 



this propenfity may arife, it is moft reafonable to af«^ and unreflrained ftate, it would do, by aflimilating the 



fert, that the incrcafe or decieafe of this principle 
takes place according as the fmall-pox is epidemic or. 
not* During the continuance of any contagious 
epidemic difeafe, we always find that thofe conftitu- 
tions which are moft congenial with that charader, are 
peculiarly obnoxious to the correfpondent diftemper. 
And we may reafonably. conclude, that when the con- 
liitution of a perfon not paft the fmall-pox is moft 
faturated with the variolous principle, he is then more 
particularly fubje& to infediom Again, it is not on- 
ty undoubted, that the variolous principle fubfifts in 
the conftituttons of perfons not paft- the fmall-poxy 
but it is more than probable that a part of this principle 
is produced by the eruptive fever, and the reft of the 
variolous procefs. Agreeably to what hath been fatd» 
we find, that during the epidemic tendency, thofe who 
have not pafied the difeafe, are more open to conta^ 
gion than in other conftitutions of air, when the fmall- 
ppxis not eptdemtc» and is confequently a rare difeafe. 
Many who have efcaped infedion from inoculation and 
etiffx nutans of contagion^ on removal into a fituation 



vario- 



being ' 



juices of the cenilitution into the nature of the 
ious poifoD^. 

5. ** The manner or mode of the infiefUon 
communicated.' 

in the natural fmall-pox> the difeafe may be pro- 
duced by accidental conUgion, or an epidemic infiu* • 
ence. Dr Mead fays, that the air of this cUmate ne- 
ver produces the plague, fmall-pox, or meaflea ; and * 
Dr Arbuthnot fays, that the pkigue itfclf may be - 
generated by fome quality in the air, without any con- 
tagion. Be thefe opinions as they may, it is evident^' 
that contagion is fometimes fo languid, that it requires • 
the agency of other caufes to give it aftivity, fo as to 
produce the tribe of difeafes to which it belongs, and ; 
which without this agency would never be brought 
forth $ and though, the ftrongeft epidemic tendency* ' 
may not in Europe create the fmall pox, without the * 
concurrence of conUgious fomes, yet there is, by the 
agency of the former, fnch an alteration made, and t 
propenfity brought on the animal juices, as is cffen^ 
tially neceflary to continue the cxiftcnce of the difeafe* . 
• li Voooloia.; 



tioo. 



dant, or any other which ufuall/ endangers, they may .fcarcity of puftules, when compared to the natural^. 

foon be refbained or removed. fmall-pox, which has ever accompanied inocuhiionf and^ 

2. *^ The different degrees of propenfity in the pa- is one of the grand advantages of the difcovery. Far- 

tient, at different times, to be infe^d.'* ther, as it is very reafonable to fuppofe, that this pto-^ 

That different quantities of matter are produced in penfity is the greateft when there is an epidemic con* 

diffierent perfons in the procefs of the difeafe, we find ftitution of the air which favours the produdion of the 

true in h€t\ and there is the ftrongeft reafon to be- difeafe; and if it be as probable that the feverity or' 

Iseve, that, prerioua to infedion, the quantity of the mtldnefs of the difeafe depends in a good degree upon'' 

variolous matter, or rather that principle in the confti- the greater or lefFer propenfity of the fubjc6k to be in-- 

totion which eventually produces it, ebbs and flows, is fr ^ed ; it will certainly be an eligible ftep not to bring 

snore or lefs rigorous at different times in the fame on the diforder by inoculation during the continuance . 
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tl<'ocQ!i.^aii6IonS'Comagioii produces iu tScAt by the aAual 
*"*'*• applicatioB of itt poifonn cither externally, through 
the medium of the (km i or interni^y) to the gttliet» 
flomachy and ^ts, in the a6^ of deglutition ; or lalUy, 
to the lungs, in the a£k of refpiration. Though there 
may be a poilble aimil&on of the potfonous mtafmata 
into the conftitution through the ikin, from the pria 
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ed by a partial apflication of the vari<^ua f«kkti to 
their fur&ce, have no diftrefs .to prodaiihi by a £ecoa- 
daty ftter, which therefore is icarcely over feeo in bun 
aiiattd patients, 

4. ** The conftitution of the air at the time of in« 
feaion/' 

- o . A powerful fouvce of difllcultf and danger in the 

^dpleof abforptioa;yetthe potfon very feldomiif ereff "ttaturai fmatt-pox is, the malignant . influence of the 
exerts its influence upon the habit in this manner: air at fome feafods, and particuhirly if it happens at the 
poflibly by a local adnal application of the grofs mat* 4ime of receiving the rnfc^liou. If this concurs with 
ter lodged in the.doaths, or otherwifc conveyed, the ^one or more of the other fourcei, how dreadful the.de^ 
'diftemper may femetimcs be produced by a kind ef •Taftacioo.! Whether thia conftitution of the air pro- 
^mocuhfttan, tandthen the difonder will^robably be Ta- duces its ddcterious tficds by heightening the natu- 
*vourable« But when thepotfon, inamoredikiteftate, tal malignity of the tnfe&ing poifon, or ads on the 
•nly floats in or impregnates the air, itfddom enters 'e9nftitutionitleIf fo as to render the effedis of conta- 
'the pores ^fthe-lkin and poifons by way of abforp* -gtonmorrpecuKarty fatal, the confeqoence of this ftate 
»tioB ;- for the degrees of adrrity in' which this power it *«f the air is the fame* The general diara^ra of • 
exerted, are moft probably in proportion to tlie aids morbid ^ate of the air are the isiammatory and po- 
;the conftitution may ftmd m need of from it. »How« ttid ; and- it is uniformly obferved, that whenever a 
^ever, it is-more than probable. that the ordinary mode «perfon is attacked with a fever under either of thefe 
of infedion is by the lungs, 'which from their flrufiure prevailing difpofitions, it never fails to imprcfs its 
cthty aie well calculated to receive, to entanglc^nd to character -upon the difcafe. 



'retain. '^Whrn eilhcr the lungs or the ^ftomach ara 
?firft infeded by tht tnfcdious effluvia, it is moft reafon- 
•able to believe, that tbefe ndbld parts, tcigether wi»h the 
ifauces, glottis, wind- pipe, and gullet, ^wiil frequently 
siabour under a greater load of puftules than the rx- 
fternal fur&ce ^f '-the body : for it is obferved, that 
tvfhta the patient is infefkcd arcifioially, the paru 
fto which the, poifon is- applied ^ufier in a greater de- 
gree than ^e more diftantr; end that the circanifaceat 
ifkin, to (bme extent, is filled with puftules. From this 
particular application of the morbid matter to the 



But here aUb irwculatiqn afibrds the flM>ft benign ia- 
"flnence. The judicious praditiuner does not expcfe 
his patient ^o the pernicious efFeds of an air that caa 
ilamp its baneful charadcr on the fmall-pox^ but 
dioofes the (calbn bett calculated far the faf^ty and 
welfare of his patient; asd hence we sardy fee the in« 
fluenea ofthis evil iburce attendant on the artificial 
difeaie. 

Having feeA> that from the iafutaeeof one oraaore 
of thefe four fourccs of difficulty and danger, and that 
from their uaton witt refult aunataral fmdl-^x, corn- 



fauces, &c.>it is probable, that the large dtichargc of plicated with korron not le& to be dreaded than the 



vfaliva, .ftcarifes, which charaderices the confluent 
*fmall-pox in adults ; and as children fwallow this fali- 
■^va, it excites a diarrhcea^ which in them anfwers to thie 
v^pitting in thofe more aged. When the internal parts 
,are opprcficd with puftules, there is no interval be- 
ftween the eriiptive and the -fubfequeat fynvptomatic 
fever ; and the fufFering which the patient labotirs an- 
.dcr from a generally inflamed fkin, heightened by the 
difeafcd condition of the aobler parts, perpefuates the 
firft fever. This informs us that all is not fo well 
within as ntherwife the external appearances might 
.have induced us to believe ; bottliat the nobler parts 
are rendered unfit for the purpofes of life, at leall are 
labouring and lagging behind in the procefs, fo that 
^hey have not kept pace with the apparent ftate of the 
diTeafe on the furface of the body ; this fomc have 
fuppofied to be the true general canfe of the fecondary 
fever, under which the patient, if he finks, -dies peri- 
pneumonic. Thefe confequences frequently attend the 
•^infedion received in the natural way f and if, fuperaidded 
to thefe, the unhappy fituation of thofe defcribed un- 
der ^e JWft and fecond fources of danger attends the 
.patient, the diforder will be proportionably aggravated, 
and the chance of life leflened. 

But htre again tnooilation rdievts : far by this mode 
the virus is applied to the external furface of the body, 
^o that the whde conftitution (excepting the part im* 
-mediately (unrounding the wound) being afteded am 
/ormly, the proceft of the difeafe is regularly carried 
^n; and the nobler parts not being- jiarticuUrly afitd- 



plagne; bow ineftimiable muft appear thac favour of 
Providence, by which we are freed from the formt* 
dable attendanta of this difeafe, trk. ntooiMwi, by 
which the diforder is rendered mild, and in general left 
bacardous than a oommon cold i 

From attention to the above fources of ill in the 
natural fmall*pox, we|>eR:eive with ftuficient iatisfec- 
tion the many inftances of relief and fecurity whidi 
generally we avail oarfirives of by koniJatitm ; a part of 
which we have feeo, and a few others foUow. 

I. As already obferved, it faves the lives of moft 
who are its fubjeds. From a general calculation il 
appears, that in thehofpitals for^allpox and inocmU* 
tion^ 72 die out of 400 patients having the diftempef 
in the natural way, and only one out of this number 
when mocuhted. 2. It leiTens the a/Bidion from both 
the degree and the number of ill fymptoms, even 
whea it proves fatal. It leffena the number df paf* 
tales { and, by moderating the virulence of the difeaie« 
the marks on the face are not fo deep. 3. It is ex» 
tremcly rare that t^e fecondary fever attends it; a 
fymptom produdive of much fuSering, if the patient 
is happy enough to efeape with life. 4^ It produces 
the difeafe under the ftweft dtfadvantages, and favours 
with foadight to prevent many ills not to be guaided 
againft m the natural fmall-pox. 5. Inftead of com- 
municating other diforders with it, many diforders 
iubfequent to the natural are very rarely obferved after 
the artificial foisllpox. 6w It efftdualty removes dl 
juft grounds of ftar i > palCoa ytrj injurioas in this 

difealc. 
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tilbft* 7. S6ldten» ftaon, in4 all wl^Vfwo^d appear the criminal beuSg coiiTtQed of fuch a crime. By hk riircrilMBvi 

Abroad, or in pablic ofiicesy are free<^ from every anxi* own confefSony is -with much reluftance dcUrered to the H ' i 

ety and baMrd attendant <io^ the natural fmaU*pox. iecular power to be puniibedaccoiding to his demerits: , ^^'^ 

iv Serrantsy women with children at their brcaSi^ preg- and thia writing they give to the feven judges who at- ' • 

oant women, magifttates, pbyficians, &c. are all freed tend at the right fide of the altar, who immediately 



from the moil itiftrefltng embarraflbent, by confor 
saity to moadatum. Hee Medici ns. 

INOSCULATION^ in anatomy; the fame with 

iiNASTOMC^ia. 

INPROMPTU,orTM?aoMrnr. SeelMFtoftprtr* 

INQUEST, in Scots law, thefamewfth Jury,. 

TK^ISITION, in the chorcb of Rome, a trir 
Hunal in feveral Roman Catholic countrief» ereded. 
by the popes for the esaminatioa- a«d puniihment of 
lierctics. 

This court was founded Jfvthe T:«th century by^- 
ll^er Dominic and his^bUowers, who were fent by rOpe 
Innocent til. with orders to excite the Catholic princes 
«nd people to extirpate heretics, to fearch* into their 
siimbcr and quality,, and to tranfrntt a feithful account 
cbenrof to Rome. Hence they were called mauifiton f 
md this gave birth to the formidable trftunu of the 
inqtiiCtton, whioh was received in all Italy and the 
dominions of Spain, cacept the kingdom of Maples aird 
the Low Countries* 

This diabolical tribunal takes eognmance of herefy, 
^daifm, Mahometanifm, Sodomy, and polygamy; 
•nd the people, ftand in fo much feattof tt, that parenta 
Oliver up their childrcar^ huftands their wives,, and 
-^nftcrs their fervants, to its officers, wiehont daring 
in the leaft to muimur. The prifonera are kept for a 
long time, till they themfelves turn their own accii« 
fcrs, and declare the canfe of their imprifonment; for 
^ey are neither told their crime nor confronted with 
iwitnclies. As fbon as they are impri(bocd, their 
friends go into moftrning, and-fprak of them as dead, 
Oct daring to lolicit their pardon, left they (hould be 
|fh>ught in as accomplices. When there is no Shadow 
«f proof again ft the .pretended criminal, he is difchar* 
ftf\f after fuSering the moft cruel torturer^ra tedious 
W$iA dreadful iThprifonmeflt, and the lofs of the great* 
tft part of his effects. The fentencc againft the pri* 
6nera is pionoonaed puhUcly, and vritb extraordinary 
foUmnity. In Portugal, they erect a theatre capable of 
Elding. 3000 per{bos ^ in which they place a rich a&% 



pafs (entence. For Uie coodofioa of this horrid fcency 
feeAcT V^^W. 

INSCRIBED^ in geometry. A figure is fatd to 
be infcribed in another, when all its angles touch the 
fide or planes of the other figure. 

INSCRIPTION*, a title or writmgTiJked to any 
thing, to give fome farther knowledge of it, or to tranf- 
mir feme important truth to poftenty. 

Anti<}uaries are very curious in examining ancient 
inscriptions found on ftonea and other monuments of^' < 
antiquity.'. Sanehoniathon, contemporary, as it is faid«. 
witk Gideon^ drew moft of the memoirs whereof his -^ 
hiftory^ is eompofed, from infcriptions which he founds 
in temples and on columns^ both- among the Heathena 
and the Hebrews* 

It appears^ indeed, that tlie ancients engraved upon 
pilkrs the principles of fciencest as well as the hiftory 
of the world. Tho(e mentioned by Herodotus (how^ . 
that thia was the fir ft: wwf of inftruding people, and of 
tfanfmittiaff hiftories and fciencea to pofterity. This - 
IS confirmed by Fhto in his Hippias ;. wherein he fays^ 
that Pififtratus engraved on ftone-pillars precepts ufe- 
fol for huibandmen. Pliny afTorcs us, that the firft 
public monuments vrere made- of {dates of lead ; 
and that* the treaties of confederacy concluded be- 
tween the Romans and the Jews were written upon- 
plates of brafs ; that ({ayr^he) the ^ws might hare- 
lomething to put them in mind of the peace and con* 
federacy conchided with- the Romans. The Greeka* 
and Romans were great dealers in inscriptions, and 
were extremely fond of being mentioned in them ; and ' 
hence It is, that; we find fo maoy in thofc countries of 
ancient* learning, that brge volumes have been com* 
pofed aa-thc coUeaion of Gntier, &c. Since Gruter'a ^ 
coUeaion, Th. Reinefius has compiled another huge * 
volume of snferiptions* M. Fabretty publilhed ano- 
ther volume at Rome in 1699, wherein he has correft- 
ed abundance oferrors which had efcaped Grutcr, Rei-- • 
nefius, and other antiquaries, te. and added a great 
number of infcripjtions omitted by them.*-^ Since all^ 



tar, and raife feats on each fide in the form of a(» thefe, Grzvtus han publiftied a^complete coUe^ion of 
tmphttheatrev There the prifoners are placed ^ . and infcri^ons, in three volumes foIio» 



•eer- againft them if a high chair, , whit lunr they are 
Odied, one by one, to hear- their doom, from*ooe of 
the inquiikoTs. 

Thefe unhappy peoj^e know what'they are to fuf* 
ftr by tke dathes they wear that day. Thofe who 
appear in their own clothes are titfcharged upon pay- 
aent of a 6ne : thofie who have n fanto bcnito, or 
ftrait yeU#w coat without fteevcsr- charged = with St 
Andrew's eeofs, hajre their lives, but for^it aR their 
effefis : thofe who have th^ refemblance oF flames, 
iftade of Ttd ferge, fewed upon their fanto benito, with* 
out aiby crofs, are pardoned, . but threatened to be 
Ikiirnt if ever they rtrlapfe : but thofe who, befkles 
thefe flames, have on their fanto bentto their own pie- 
cure, furrounded with figures -of devils, are condemned 
to expire in the flames. The inquifitors, who are ec« 
defiaftics, do not pronounce the fentencc of ^eath; 
but form and read.aA.aAi.ia whieh they.<iy, tliat 



INSCRUTABLE, Unsearcmabli, in theology^- 
ia^nfually underftoodof the fecreta of ftovidcnce, and* 
the judgments of God, which cannot be found out, or ' 
into which human-^reafon cannot penetrate. > 

jfeadnnj of IuseMuri§Ms^ Sec Aca&vmy. 

INSECTS, insECTA,^ in^ natural hiftory, a fmaller^ 
fort of antmala, commonTy fupporeidto be exfangnious^ ; 
and xhftinguifhed by certain tncifures, cuttings, or in* 
dentings in their bodies* The word is originally La* 
tittf- formed ofim, andytra^ •^.I'cut ;*/'the reafon of 
which is, that in fome of this tribe, as ants, the body > 
feems to be cut»Or divided into two ; or "becaufe the 
bodies of many, as worms, caterpillars, &c. are com* 
pofed of different circle, or rmgs, which are a fort of 
tncifuras. See 2^0i.ooY and £iiT»MototaY4 

Ofihe Kinds of iNsscrs^ and where the CoUeSor for - 
the Cahlna may Jind them* Iiifeds, in general, aie.^ v 
kaown to molt peopte, the fyllematic diftindion^ buct 
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to few ; norhave we any £ngU(h names for the greateft 
part of them. The general deaominations of beetles, 
butterflies, moths^ flies, bees, wafps, and a few other 
common names, are all that our language fuppliea. It 
would, therefore, be in vain to enumerate the im- 
mcnfe variety of genera and fpecies to any perfoa un« 
ilcilled in the fcience of entomology : we may, how* 
ever, give du-edlons under general names where to find 
each kind. 

The clafs of infedls is divided by Linnxus into feven 
orders. See Zoology and Entomology. 

I. The Coleoptera kind. Many of thefc (as the 
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roach) are found about bake-houfes, &c. ; others (as 
the mantis or camtl-crioket, grjUut or locuft, filgordf ' 
dcada^ or ilea-locud, cimea or bug, ftc.) on grafs, and 
all kinds of field-herbage. Some (as natomSa or boat- 
fly, nepa or water- fcorpion, &c.) fkvquent rivers, lakeSf 
and (landing pools. 

III. Lepidoptera. In the day, when the fun is 
warm, butterflies are feen on many forts of treesy 
fhrubs, plants, and flowers. Moths may be feen in the 
day- time, fitting on pales, walls, trunks of trees, in 
(hades, oiit-houfes, dry holes, and crevices; 'on fine 
evenings, they fly about the places they inhabit in the 
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fcarabatu or chaffer, demefies or leather- cater, hlfler or ^ay-.time : fome (as the fphinx or hawk- moth) arc 

mimickbeetle, Jlapbylmus or rove-bectle» &c.) arc feen flying in the day-time over the flowers- of honey- 

-foand in and under the dung of animals, efpecially fuckles and other plants with tubular flowers. Infe^ 

of cows, horfes, and iheep. Some (as lucanus or (lag- of this fpecies Celdom fit to feed, but continue vibrating 

l>eetle, cerambyx or Capricorn beetle, dermeJUs^ &c. ) on the wtng, while they thruft the tongue or probofcis 
are found in rotten and half-decayed wood, and undeM^ito the flowers. 

the decayed bark of trees. Others (as hljier^ Mp^ IV. Nettroptera. Of thefe, fome (as the mjrmeletm^ 

or carrion- beecle,^a/^ymtfx, &c.) on the carcafes of £^m^ro^i«x or pearl- fly, rtf/^/d!fa or camel -fly, &c.) arc 



animals that have been dead four or five days ; on moift 
bones that have been gnawed by dogs or other ani- 
mals ; on flowers having a fetid fmell ; and on feveral 
•kinds of fungous fubflances, particularly the rotten 
and mod (linking. Others {wdyrrhuj^curcuTio or vrct^ 
' vil, bruchw or feed-beetle, &c.*) may be found in a 
morning about the bottoms of perpendicular rocks 
and fand-banks, and alfo upon the flowers of trees 
and herbaceous plants. Many kinds (as gyrlnus or 
whirl-beetle, djiijcus or water beetle, &c.) may be 
caught in rivers, lakes, and (landing pools, by means 
©f a thread-net, with fmall mefhcs, on a round wire- 
hoop, fixed at the end of a long pole. In the middle 
pf the day, when the fun ihines hot, fome (as the coc» 
'cinella or lady-fly, hupreft'ts Or burn cow, chryfonula 
or golden honey-beetle, cantbaru or foft-winged- 
-beetle, elater or fpring- beetle, necydalu or dipt- wing- 
ed beetle, 5cc.) are to be feen on plants and flowers, 
blighted trees and flirubs. Others (as lampyrU or 
glow- worm, &c.) frequent nioiH meadows, and are beft 
difcovered at night, by the (hining light which they 
emit. A great variety fit clofe on the leaves of plants, 
particularly of theburdock, elecampane, colts foot,dock, 
thilUe, and the like, (as ther cafida or tortoife- beetle, 
&c. ) ; or feed on different kinds of tender herbs (as the 
meloe or bliflei-beetle.) Numbers (as the tenebrio or 
{linking- beetle,) may be found in houfes, dark cellars, 
damp pits, caves, and fubterraneous pafFages ; or on 
-umbelliferous flowers, (as the ceramlyXf plinusj 8cc.) i 
or on the trunks as well as on the leaves of trees, in tim- 
ber-yards, and in the holes of decayed wood. Some 
(as the kpfura or wood-beetle, cidndela or gloffy 
beetle, &c.) inhabit wild commons, the margins of 
pools, marflies, and rivulets; and are likewife feen 
creeping on flags, reeds, and all kinds of ^ater- 
plants. Multitudes (as the carahui or ground-beetle) 
•live under flones, mofs, rubbifli, and wrecks near the 
ihores of lakes and rivers. Thefe are found alfo in 
bogs, marflies, moift places, pits, holes of the earth, 
mnd on ftems of trees ; and in an evening they crawl 
jplentifuUy along path- ways after a fliower of rain. 
Some (as the forficula or earwig) may be difcovered 
in the hollow ftems of decayed umbellifierous plants 
and on many forts of flowers and fruits. 

JI. Hgm^era. Some of thefe (as the Uafta or cock* 



found in woods, hedges, meadows, fand-banks, walls» 
pales, fruits, and umbelliferous flowers. Others (aa 
libellttla or dragon-fly, ephemera or may-fly, phryganea 
or fpring-fly, &c.) fly about lakes and rivers in the 
day. 

V. Hymenoptera, Thefe, including wafps, bees, &c* 
frequent hedges, fhrubs, flowers, and fruits. 

VI. Dipttra. Flies of various kinds conflitute this 
clafs ; of which fome (as a^as or gad-fly, mufca or fly^ 
tabanus or whame) fly about the tops of trees, little 
hills, horfes, cows, flicep, ditches, dunghills, and every 
offenfive objed. Others (as tipula^ conops^ qfiiiu or 
wafp-fly, &c.) are found on. all forts of flowers, parti- 
cularly thofe of a fetid fmelL 

VII. Aptera^ or thofe without wings,' comprehend 
fcorpions, fpiders, crabs, lobflers, &c. 

Of Catching and Preferoing Insects fir Coik&tons. In 
the following directions, we fliall relate the methods 
of killing them the moll readily, and with the leaft 
pain, as the purfuit of this part of natural hiflory hath 
been often branded with cruelty ; and however reafonaUy. 
the natural id may exculpate himfelf by pleading the 
propriety of fubmitting to an evil which leads, to ufe- 
tul difcoveries, yet for wanton cruelty there never caq 
be a juft pretext. 

1 . The firft dafs, confifling of beetles fcqkcpteraji art 
hard-winged. Many kinds fly about in the day, others 
in the evening, fome at night only. They may be 
caught with a gauze- net, or a pair of forceps covered 
with gauze. When they are taken, flick a pin through 
the middle of one of the liard wings, and pafs it through 
the body. They may be killed inflantly, by immer- 
fion in hot water, as well as in fpirit of wine ; then 
dick them on a piece of cork, and afterwards 'careful- 
ly pUce their legs in a creeping pofition, and let 
them continue expofed to the air until all the moiflure 
is evaporated from^heir bodies. Beetles may alfo be 
preferved in fpirit of wine, brandy, or rum, clofely 
corked up. 

2. Infeds of the feoond «:lafs fhemipkraj may be 
killed in the fame manner as beetles, and likewife by 
means of a drop of the etherial oil of turpentine appli- 
ed to the head ; or in the manner to be defcribed under 
the next clafs for killing moths. 

3* The divifipn of butterflies ^ad moth«i (Upidopte' 

rajf 
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^redU. rajt aa wdl as all flies with membraneeotts wings* pin>cufhion witli three or four diffei^nt fizes of pins 

' ihould be catched with a gauze net, or a pair oJF to futt the different iizes of infeds-. ^ 

gaaze forceps : when taken in the forceps, run a pin In hot climates infedks of every kind, but particu% 

through the thorax or fhouldets, between the fore- larly the larger* are liable to be eaten by ants and 

wings* After this is done, take the pin by the head, other fmall infedks ; efpecially before they are pcrfedly 

and remove the forceps, and with the other hand pinch dry : to avoid this, the piece of cork on which our in- 



lofeASi 



the bread of the infed, and it will immediately die 

the wings of butterflies ihould be expanded, and kept 

. fo by the preiTure of fmall flips of paper for a day or 

. two. Moths expand their wings when at refl, and 

they will naturally take that pofition. 

The larger kinds of thefe inftds will not fo readily 
expire by this method, as by flicking them upon the 
bottom of a cork exadly fitted to the mouth of a 
. bottle, into which a little fulphur had been put, and by 
~ gradually heating the bottle, till an exhalation of the 
fulphur -take ^lace, when the infe6l inflaiAly dies, with- 
out injuring its colours or plumage. 

The befl method of having the moft perfed butter- 
flies is to find out, if poflible, the larva or caterpillar 
■ of each, by examining the plants, fhrubs, or trees, they 
, ufually feed upon, or by beating the fhrubs and trees 
with long poles, and thereby fhaktng the caterpillars 
into a fheet fpread underneath to receive them ; to put 
them into boxes covered with thin canvas, gauze, or 
.cat-gut, and to feed them with the frefh leaves of the 



fe6b are ftuck in order to be dried, (hould be fufpend* 
ed from the cieling of a room, by means of a (lender 
ftriiig or thread ; befmear this thread with bird-lime» 
or fome adhefive fubflance, to intercept thfc rapa- 
cious vermin of thofe climes in their pafTage along the 
thread. 

After our infe^is are propeily dried, they may be 
placed in the cabinet or boxes where they are to re- 
main : thefe boxes fhould be kept dry ; and alfo made 
to fhut very clofe, to prevent (mall infers from de- 
flroying them ; the bottoms of the boxes (hould be co* 
vered with pitch, or green wax, over which paper may 
be laid ; or, which is better, lined with cork, well im- 
pregnated with a folution of corrofive fublimate mer* 
cury in a faturated folution of crude fal- ammoniac ia 
water, an ounce of which will dilTolve 20 fcruples of 
the fublimate. 

The fined colledions have been ruined by fmall in* 
feds, and it is impofTible to have our cabinets too fe- 
cure. Such infers as are thus attacked maybe fupii- 



tree or herb on which they are found ; when they ate gated with fulphur, in the manner defcribed for kilK 

.fuU grown, they will go into the pupa or chryfalis ing moths; if this prove ineffedual, they may be im* 

vidate, and require then no other care till they come out merfed in fpirit of wine, without much injuring their 

, perfed butterflies, at which time they may be killed, fine plumage or ccrfours, and afterwards let them be 

J as before diredcd. Sometimes thefe infeds may be fprinkled about their bodies and infertions of the 

.found hanging to walls, pales, and branches of trees, wings with the folution above mentioned. But baking 

in the chryfalis Rate. the infeds in an oven, in the manner defcribed for 

Moths might likewife be procured more perfed, by Birds (under that article), is the moft effedual method 



.colleding the caterpillars, and breeding them in the 
^ame manner as butterflies. As the larvae or caterpil- 
lars' cannot be prefcrved dry, nor very well kept in 
fpirit, it would be fatisfadory if exad drawings could 
be made of them while they are alive and perfed. 
It may be neceflary to obferve, that in breeding thefe 
.kinds of infeds, fome earth fhould be put into the 
boxes, as likwife fome rotten wood in the comers $ 
. becaufe, when the caterpillars change into the pupa 
or chryfalis flate, fome go into the earthy and continue 



of extirpating thefe enemies; however, the utmofi 
caution is requifite in this procefs in regulating the 
heat of the oven, • 

N. B. All kinds of infeds having no wings, mky 
be prefcrved in fpirits, brandy, or rum ; except crabs, 
lobiters, and the like, which may conveniently be pre* 
fcrved dry. 

Insbcts glvmg Root to Plants. Of this we have an 
account, by Mr Foargeroux, in the Memoirs of the A- 
cademy of Sciences for 1 769. The plants, of which 



under ground for many' months before they come out Mr Fourgeroux gives an account, are perfe6Uy the re< 
into the moth flate ; and fome cover thcmfelves with a verfe of the worm-plant of China, defcribed by Mr 



hard fhell, made up of fmall pieces of rotten wood. 
■ 4. The fourth clafs of infeds faeuroptiraj may be 
killed with fpirit of wine, oil of turpentine, or by the 
fumes of fulphur. 

5. Thofe of the next clafs (bymenopteraj may be 
killed in the fame manner. A pin may be run through 
4)06 of their wing- fhells and body. 

6. Infeds o( the fixth clafs (diptera) may likewife 
be killed by fpirit, or by fumes of fulphur. 



Reaumur in the year 1726. For, in that cafe, a worm 
fixes its fnout into the extremity of the plant, and de« 
rives nourifhment from it. But the pUints, of which 
an account is here given, derive their nourifhment from 
the animals. 

The greatefl part ef the animal*plants which he 
has foen, grow, he tells us, on the chryfalis of a fpe- 
cics of. cicada. The plant growing on thefe infeds 
has got the generic name of clavaria^ becaufe its ftalks 



7. Thofe of the laft divifion (apttra) are in general and branches, when it has-any, are terminated by tu* 

fubjeds which may be kept in fpirit. berdes, which give the appearance of little clubs. The 

When in fearch of infeds, we fhould have a box root of this plant, in general, covers the body of the 

fuitable to carry in the pocket, lined with cork at the infed, and lometimes is even extended over its head, 

bottom and top to flick them upon, until they are When thefe produdions have for fome time been pre- 

brought home. If this box be ftrongly impregnated ferved in fpirits, the plant and animal may be fepara- 

with camphor, the infeds foon become ftupified, and ted from each other without hurting either. Small 

■re thereby prevented from fluttering and injuring grooves, formed by the rings of the animal, may be 

their plumage. Befides a (mall forceps, the coUedor obferved runnioffcrafs the roots of the jphnt : but no 

alfo a Tcftige can be fomd of the root's bimng any where 

3 pcne* 



ihould have a large mnfqiieto gauze* net, and 
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pchetrBted'the body of the iti&A^ Thefe phnts pro* 

duce libres diiTmng tn.leagth and number. The &bref 
are terminated by tubercles, wbtchi before the pbot 
arrives at maturity,, arc foltd ;. but, after that peruxl; 
they are found puti^ui^d, probably by worms which 
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vfiUmj t/fgir Jwrn^. The followiog remedWi we 
find cuUeacd in the GeiitkmaD*s Magazine for Oc- 
tober i79p;^Of th«fe fubftances which have been ge- 

. r ir A ' ow'J^f obfcr»cd to be efficacieuB ia drimg away or ia 

have fuffered a metamorphofis upon efcapiag.. from., deftroying iofcaa, mercury,. and its variout prepara. 
«*wrm. ttoos, may^ be reckoned one of the. moft. gener^Oy. 



According to-Mr Eourgetoux, plants grow, not only 
on the chryfallfl of the cicada, but upon the cicada.it- 
fclf. He faw one of this kind upon a cicada brought 
from Cayenne. The plant, in this cafe,. differed from 
the clavaria already mentioned. It was a fpeciesoC 
fpcus, compofcd of long, white, filky fibres, covering 
the body of the infe£^, and extending from fcKO to 
flight lines above and below its belly. 

The author has found the clavaria growing' apon 
worms. He hasfotHid it'chi^dy upon^wos^ms, which, 
filtering a mctamorphofis, become afterwards a fmali 
fpecies of May-bug. This chryfalis, he obfierves, is 



ufcful. Sulphur is aWo ufcftA. OA% <>f att kinds hate 
been often «ad d«rcrv«d|y reoomaiarided;.* Tobacco ia^ 
not kfs remarkable for iu utility. Of the applicatioa. 
o£ thefe in order. . 

f. Mercury is known to kill or drive away lice from; 
the human body-; and it may probably be of equal ef. 
ficacy in ridding other animals of their infers. For- 
iartance„,ftieep. having a fmall qaantity of jnercuriilS 
ointment rubbed on their (kins, on the fides, betweea 
the forfclegs-WMLthehody, it.may.killc*. drive awaf. 
the infciSl peculiar to them. Sulphur is recommcndtd t« . 
be added to the mercurial ointment. Thus not only the 



very different fronar. that of the cicada ; and, /even ia , iofea peculiar to th«m, biit alfo the fcab, may 4>e cured 



its worm-ftate, may ea6ly be diftinguiflied from-it 

After defcribing thefc dififerent fpecies of-> animal* 
plants,, the author next proceeds to oiFer. his opinion . 
upon this fubjed. He firft condders. what had been 

*<5ca ytgi' faid byDr Waifon, iRthe PhiloibphicahTranbdiona^. 

fM Ply, concerning the vegetating.- fly of the Caribbee iflands*. 
I)r Watfon's account of thefe flies is, that they bury', 
themfelves about- the raoatbof Mfty, and begin tobe^ 
metamorphofed in Jtine; and thiit.the little pbot which 
grows upon them rcfemblesa branch of conl, U about 
three ioches^ in. height,, and carries fmall protuberan- 
ces, where worms are generated, which are agata con<: 
verted into ftks. The author, imagines,., that, in this - 
account, .Dr Watfon has been deceived by the worms, 
which he has' already obferved will eat into the clava^ 
ria, and undergo a change, in < the holes which .they 
have there made. Mr Eour^eroux^ is rather inclined^ 
to adopt the opinion of Dr HiU, founded upon obfer* 
vations made at Martinico. There, the cicadae are veryi 
frequent; and, during their chryfalis < ftate, bury them.^ 
^ felves among dead leaves, to wait th^ir metamorpbo* 
fia. Dr Hill imagines, that the feeds of the clavana 
are then attached to them, and are- afterwiu-dsdeve* 
loped, much in the fame manner as the fungiu e9s pede< 
tqutno grows upon the hoofs of dead *horfea. . 

It may appear aftoniOiing, that the clavaria fhould 
attach itfelf fo conftantly to the nymphss of the cica* 
da; in America, as it is not obferwd to dafo in. other 
countries. For this Mr Fourgeroux- attempts to ac- 
euDunt, from viewing the davaria as a parafite peculiar* 
to this fpecies of in&d ; from the great number of <tbe 
nymphs of cicadae which abound in America ; and 
from the.drcumftances4>f th^ dimate ssd foil, whioh 
D)ay render this phenomenon very common: tl^e^ al- 
though i^ be not obferved in Europe. 

Imecu bio<um from the l/afi. Of thia we are fer- 
m(hed with many accounts in the works of medical a«u 
thors. The fad is confirmed by Dr. Monro j:, who 

f'E^, Med. has received at different times fome of thefe infers 

fm ii 31%. from different pei fons. Tfiey were aU of the fcolopen - 
dra kind, thotigh not exactly anfwering to any defcrjp« . 
tion^of LrnnKua. • One of thefe he received from Mr. 
Hill furgeon in Dnmfeies. It was an inch and a half 
long i and lived (brae hours after it was difcharged, 
ereepiog about ilowly on a table. It waa then -put in« 
to ardent fpiotsi foon ftftcr .which it died* 
a 



See th^TraBfadionsofvthc Society for the Encourage* 
ment of Acts,, London. Vol. Vli. VIII. p. 90. la^ 
the Traafadiona o£.tbBJame Sodety, Vol. V. VI. p 59^^ 
Mr Ailway direded that, in the winur^ the wails,., 
fkames, &c. of his green and jKithouies.lhoukl be well, 
walked with the fdlowiog roixiure : Take of corrofiva- 
fublimate mercury four ounces, and diflulve it in two. 
»Upoa of wBitcrr Thafe houfes had been greatly ta* 
ferted with, redfpiders and . ants« After having beev? 
wafhed with the above mixture, neither .were to be fcea » 
next fummerjr This-waih^naajr be ufodon oldgaidea^ 
walls, and to the roots of fruit-'trees infcAe<l with ifl** 
feasr if made weaker^ It. may defbayvthe tender^ 
leaves of pl»nts< thoogh not the toots. Thia waihi 
will effcdually deftroy that idifagreeable infed the bug, . 
and all other. infe6b of a tender.cutade ; ^aad it wOJU 
not in^. the leaft hart the colour of bed furaiture of- 
haagingji. Garc muft be taken, that the waih be ap- 
pKed into every crevice or fohling of the furniture with, 
a., painter's bruih. It will (bmetimea be neccffary ta. 
repeat the waih; as fome of -the ova of'buesmay re*- 
main concealed, ootwtthftanding the otnioft care. 

Some of the Wett India iHands were muchinfefted 
with large ants, which greatly hurt the fugar<anci^. 
The remedy was. to difiolve corrofive fublimate mer-r 
cury mrum, in the proportion. of two dremt^to a pin.: 
of fpirits. Thia iblution was poured on dry powdej«d . 
fugar; and when, the fugar waa dried, it was laid in.- 
the paths of the ants. They eat it, and were deftroy- 
ed. Might not this, pradkre be imiuted, by laying 
fugar thus piepaced on paper ar pieces of thin.boaida ^ 
near tberoou. of: fruit-trees iafefted hy iafeas, efpe^ 
cialfj when the fruit Is vtpeniag^ The.papers or boaitit^ 
might be. takco in daring the night, or .when it rained. . 
Thefttgar Ihottki.be coloured with indigo, or othtr- 
ItiMatice, thereby to mark it as a febftaooe to be a-, 
voided by. cuuoua idlers. 

3. We are io£arau:d that a perfon in Hfiladelphia em- 
ployed brimftone in the following mamier. Having, 
cleared all round the roots of trees infefted with «a»er« ' 
ptUars or other infie£U, be ftmwcd lbmeti6or of brim-^ 
Ibase round the roots, and covered it with a thin, 
iprinkling.of fine mould; that it might . not be bkiwa . 
away by the wind, yet fo that the fun might opeiaift 
throogh, and caufe the bmadxMK to.&migate. Thua 
he dd^royed the caterpillars. One, pound he found:; 
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"laMfct. fiiflSfficiit fot'soo treee. In that hot ^i&ate the fiitt 
taxy perhaps have tbftt €&£l ; but it fcarcely will in 
this. He alfo em(>lojed''fuIpliur id the following man* 
ser to drive inftfts from tali treea^ He ^lit the end 
of a polc> aad put in the flit fome matdses, fet them 
on 6re» and held them under the parts ,of the trees 
' chiefly alFef^ed. A pole thus -armed i he found, woald^ 
vnfwer for three or four trees* Brimftone thus mhied 
with damp flrav, and fet on fire» for inftance^ in hop* 
'ground infelled with the flyt might be of ufc to drive 
away the fly. 

The itch is fnppofed to proceed from a very finall 

inftd which nellies under the lkin». am] proceeds no 

'^farther into the habit ; and is 'therefore attended "With 

^ DO dangerous confequences. Srimflone made into an 

*t>intment with hogs-lard is a fure remedy* 

Sheep are liable to an eniption on the (kin, known 
%y the natneof the^tfi. The brimibone, when added 
to the mercurial ointment recommended for that difor- 
^der in the Tranfadions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts> Vol. VII. p. 90y might perhaps rcn- 
^r the application more efficacious and lels danger- 
'Cus. 

3. The natives of hot countries are taught by expe- 
"Tience, that an unduous covering on their bodies pre- 
^vents the bites of muf^^uitoes land all gnats. The white 
iphabitants in fuch countries are not fufficiently care- 
1^1 in preventing the leaft (lagnant water i»ear ^eir 
clweUingS) in which the mufquitoes are bred ; even in 
the wafiie water thrown out they are produced. Dr 
Vraoklin» by a careful attention to this circumftance, 
guarded his family in Philadelphia from fuch in feds t 
-one day feeing ». number of mufquitoes in his li- 
braryi he found on inquiry^ that one of his fervanta 
<had taken the cover off a tub placed near his window 
for receiving rain-water. On fuch an occafion the re- 
medy is eafy» viz. Shutting the room up for the day, 
Tp that the mufquitoea cannot come at any water, in 
which time they die. Though this caution may feem 
trifling to us who live in a mild climate, it is far other- 
^ife in hot coimtries. 

Oils being known to be mod efficacious in deflroy- 
ipg infeds, may not the ufe of it be extended to the 
'detirud^n of worms in the bowels of borfes,' where 
'they may occaflon the violent pain they feem fome-. 
times to fuffer ? If the horfe was for fome time kept 
failing, and a large quantity of oil, fuppofe a pint, 
*was gfven, if worms are the caufe, the oil may in that 
cafe kill them 

Flowers, leaves, and fruit, on plants, are known to 
lie devoured by caterpillars. Thcfe are deftroyed by 
oils, which clofe the lateral pores by which they 
'breathe. For this purpofe it is advifed, that, on the 
mpproach of fpring, a cloth dipped in train oil be laid 
on fuch parts of the tree in which there is the leaft 
ap pearance of them. 

We are informed, in the Memoirs of the Society 
of Agriculture at Paris, that oil of turpentine, when 
applied to animals which were covered with infers, 
deftroyed the ink&A without hOrting the animal. The 
author tried it on feveral treev, mixed with fine earth 
To as to incorporate them well, then adding water, 
flill ftirfmg them carefully till the whole was brought 
to fome degree of fluidity. la this miature he dipped 
branches of fnottrcos oa which there were infeds, and 
tereby deftfojred &«t only ihe eggs but alfta the inlcftsi 
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without hurtthg the leaves. This coknpofition bay be got 
o£f by walhiiu;, or the firll heavy fliower. From thefe 
experiments the author thinks, that oil of turpentine 
may with equal eficacy be employed for 'killing va- 
rious kinds of lice on domeliic animals. 
• We are informed, in the Tranfadlions of the Society 
for the Encotiragement of Arts, Vol. V.-p. 45, that 
Mr Winteis among other experiments on turnip fced^ 
fteeped the feed 24 hours in a fufSciertt quantity of 
tram oiL He then drained the oil from the feed, 
which he mixed with a quantity of fine fifted earth, 
and immediately fowed it in drills. When the plants 
began to appear on the furface, the ground was fowii 
with foot. He found that feed fteeped in lintfeed oil 
anfwered ^ually well. The tufnips the lead injured 
by the fly were thofc that grew from feed fteeped aa 
above, which giew fo luxuriantly as to produce rough 
leaves feveral days prior to the moft flotinfhing of any 
of bis other experiments, and were the better enabled 
to wtthftand the fly's attack. T^e leaves of thefe tur- 
nips were of a darker ^reen, and appeared twice aS 
thick in bulk and luxnriancy than the other turnips, 
and were a confiderable deal larger. The feed was 
drilled an inch and a half deep, and at a foot diftance 
in the rows. Train oil is apt to kill the leaves of 
pUmts which have been injured by infers, but lint-* 
feed oil has not that tfied, though equally deftrufkive 
to the infr6ks. The train oil feems to si6i both as ah 
oil, and by ils difagreeable fmcl! it prevents in feds ap- 
proachipg it. In this refped it may be fuccefsfuUy 
ufed to ptTvcnt field-mice or other vermin preying oft 
acorns, cfaefnuts, or other feeds flee}>ed in it before 
they are fown. 

Wheil thus giving diredions for preventing the fly 
on turnips, a late experiment flibuld be mentioned, by 
the difdofing of which a perfon gained a confiderabltf 
reward. His fecret was, running a roller over thd 
ground early in the morning, while the dew remained 
on the ground, on the firft appearance of the fly. Th6 
dew entangled the flies fo much, that they could not 
make their efcape, and were therefore crufhed to deaths 
As the roller may leave the furface of the earth too 
hard, fome very properly advife to ^x fome boughs o( 
elder in a gate Or hurdle, to be drawn over the field | 
.and if the boughs had been before fumigated with the 
fmoke of tobacco, or tindure of afafoetida, the fuc* 
cefs would be the furer. The moft certain me- 
thod of preventing the hurt done by the ft y is to raife 
the plants in a nurfery, and at a proper age to tranf- 
plant them, being carried to the ground in a wheel- 
barrow filled with manure foftened with water fd 
as to admit the plants. This method will fecure 
their more fpeedy growth. In the nurfery the at-* 
tack of the. fly may be prevented by fprinkling foot 
or quicklime on the ground. The utility of tranfplant-> 
ing turnips is evident by the pradice of tranfplanting 
the turnip- rooted cabbage* They who are difcouraged 
from this pradice by the expence attending it, do not 
refled that the hoeing is prevented, and the plants grov 
the better, being fet in frefh earth. 

4. Beibre proceeding to dired the ufe of the laft means 
mentioned, viz. tobacco, for deftroying infeds in tur- 
nips^ it may be proper to mention an experiment made 
by Mr Green, of her majefty^s flower-garden at Kew. 
He contrived a pair of bellows^ fimilar to that employe 
cd in recovering people feemingly drowned. It has a 

cavity 
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InfeA** cavity tn ihe nozzle, in which fome tobacco is put, 
^ i ' with a live coal over it. The bellows being then 
worked, the tobacco is kt on fire, and the fmoke is 
direded to any particular fpot. A lady was fond of 
having the mofk-rofc in her drcfling-room, but was 
prevented having it on account of the green infeds 
which conftantly adhere to that plant. To remedy 
this inconvenience, Mr Green had a box made lar^e 
enough to contain a pot in which a plant of the mofk- 
rofe grew. In one end of the box was a hole, to ad- 
mit the nozzle of the bellows j the bellows was work- 
ed, and the fmoke was received into the box. When 
the tobacco was con fumed, the nozzle was withdrawn, 
and a cork being put into the hole, the box thus re- 
mained till morning, when the infeds were all laid 
dead on the earth. Being fwept off, the plant wasin 
a ftate fit for a drefling room. Many plaaU thus in- 
fcfted with infeds may be too large, or otherwife fo 
placed as not to be put into a box. In this, cafe it 
occurred to the writer of thcfc obfervations, that be- 
ing fprinkled with an infiifion of tobacco in water 
might in fome degree anfwer the fame purpofe. On 
trial he found it anfwer, and he thus fredl other plants 
of their infeAs. He alfo ufcd it on trees of eafy ac- 
cefs with advantage. Train oil is fo inimical to tender 
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ftorms o^ rain, and therefore the infufioQ mnft be Infeds. 
driven upwards by a forcing pump. As it is faid that *- » -* 
the expence of tobacco is too great, perhaps lime-vira- 
ter, or even water by itfelf, driven ftrongly againft 
the leaves, might drive them away. The labour at- 
tending fuch experiments in a large plantation difcou* 
rages others, without refleding that, if fuch means 
arc ufed early, the flies may more eafily be got rid of. 
Free ventilation is undoubtedly beneficial to all plants; 
and hence perhaps the particular advantages of drilling 
corn in rows a little diliant. If alleys fomewhat larger 
tl^n common were made in the plantations of hops, 
there might be fufficient fpaces left where the alleys 
crofs one another to admit of fetting damp ftraw, or 
other materials mixed with brimftone, foot, &c. on 
fire. Smoke itfelf is faid to prevent the fly; and if fo, 
it will ftill ad more powerfully when mixed with fuch 
materials. It has been obferved in Sweden, that the 
hops grow naturally amoag heaps of ftones or frag- 
ments of rocks. They therefore advife to cover the 
ground round their roots with flones, which will pre- 
vent the infers laying their eggs near the roots in the 
ground, where they lay them to be protedked during 
the winter. The ftones will alfo preferve moifture at 
the roots during the fummer. A rope cannot be 



plants or leaves, that it deflroys them if infe£ks have drawn acrofs a plantation of hops, as it can acrofs a 



M the leaft hurt them ; whereas the infufion, inftead 
©f killing the leaves, promoted a frefli vegetation. 

Fruit trees often become the prey of infers. Thofe 
againft a wall, or in efpaliers, being eafily come at, 
much of the mifchief may be prevented by cutting off 
the leaves fo foon as they are obferved to be curled ; 
for then frefti eggs are laid on them, probably by but- 
terflies. If fprinkled with the infufion of tobacco, it 
will prevent their coming to life. After the fruit is 
formed, the infufion mail not be ufed, left the lafte 
and fmell may remain. The fciffars are then the pro* 
per remedies, which ladies may employ as amuferaent, 
and may thereby prefent fruit to their friends of their 
own prcfcrving. A lye of the afti of plants fprinkled 
on the leaves nuiy have a good effe£t, as alfo on other 
pot- herbs, which are often the prey of caterpillars. 
As many infers, befides thofe bred on the leaves or 
in the walk, may deftroy the fruit, the fugar with 
the corrofive fublimate, as already defcribed, may be 
laid in the way of other infers, to all which it will prove 
a fpeedy death. Diligent infpe^tion into their retreats 
is the moft certain means of preventing the lofsiuf- 
Uined by fnails. Ants are prevented rifing up the 
trees, by laying round the roots powdered chalk, or 
any other fubflance which by entangling their feet pre- 
vents their croffing it. Care ftiould be taken to de- 
flroy their nefts every where near the garden. 

Hops are now become an avticle of Co great confe- 
queuce, that it deferves our particular attention. Early 
in its growth, when the vines begin to afcend the poles, 
a black fly preys on its leaves, frequently in fuch num- 
bers, as, by deftroy ing the leaves,, to interrupt the 
vegetation, much of the food of. plants^ being abforbed 
by the leaves. The infufion of tobacco Heftroys them) 
ar at leaft driTCs them awa^ (q effedually^ that a plant 
almoft totally ftripped of its leaves has put out fre(h 
haves after the ufe of it. If care be not taken, they 
will again fall on the frcfli leaves. As the flies lodge 
•o the lower fide of the knch ^^^J ^'C protededficom^ more . fo. 

N^ 167. 



field of com, in cafe of mildew. Here water to wafli 
off the clammy juice that entices and feeds InkSit 
feems to be the only remedy. The plantation being 
well ventilated, may at leaft prevent the frequency of 
it. The forcing pump will moft effedually wafli off 
this exudation. 

Cruelty to Insects* It does not appear upon what 
principle of reafon and juftice it is, that mankind have 
rounded their right over the lives of every creature that 
is placed in a fubordinate rank of being to themfelves. 
Whatever claim they may have in right of food and 
felf-defence (to which ought we to add the purpofes 
of the naturalid, explained above ?) did they extend 
their privilege no farther than thofe articles would rea- 
fonably carry them, numberlefs beings might enjoy 
their lives in peace, who are now hurried out of ^bem 
by. the moft wanton and unneceflary cruelties. It is* 
furely difficult to difcover why it fhould be thought' 
Jefs inhuman to crufli to death a harmlefs infed, whofe 
fingle offence is that he eats that food which nature has 
prepared for his fuftenance, than it would be were we 
to kill any bulky creature for the (kme reafon. There 
are few tempers fo hardened to the impreffions of hu- 
manity, as not to ftiudder at the thought of the latter; 
and yet the former is univerfally praAifed without the< 
leaft check of compaflion. This feeros to arife from- 
the grofs error of fnppofing, that every creature i» 
really in itfelf contemptible, which happens to he^ 
clothed with a body infinitely difproportionate to our 
own, not confidering that great and tittle are merely* 
relative terms. -Bjnt the inimitable Shakefpeare would 
teach uSf that 

' the poor beetle'that we tread upon, 
In corp'fal fuff Vance, feel» a pang as- great 
Atwhen a giapt dies. 1 ■ • 

And indeed there is every reafon to beKeve tBat the 
fenfations of many infe6lui are as exquifite as thofe ot 
creatures of far more enlarged dimenfions, perhaps even* 
The. millepedei for inftancci rolls itfelf* 
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rpund upon the iligbteft touch* and the fnail gathers Ton dying, and not leaving eftate fufficient to difcharge Infprdtoa 



in her horns upon the Icaft approach of our hand. Are 
not thcfe the (Irongeft indications of /i6^/r fenfibtlity ? 
and is it any evidence of oun^ that we are not there- 
fore induced to treat them with a more fympathifing 
tendernefs ? 

Montaigne remarks, that there is a certain claim of 
kindnefs and benevolence which every fpecies of crea- 



thefe» is faid to die infolvent 

Trial by INSPECTION, or Examfnatiom, is 
when, for the greater expedition of a caufe, in (bme 
point or iffue, being either the principal queftion, or 
arifing collaterally out of it, but being evidently the 
objed of fenfe, the judges of the court, upon the te- 
ilimony of their own feitfes, fhall decide the point in 



Inrpiratlon*- 



tures has a right to from us. It is to be regretted that difpute. For, where the affirmative or negative of a 
this general maxim is not more attended to in the affair qucftion is matter of fuch obvious determination, it is 



of education, and prefTed home upon tender minds in 
its full extent and latitude. We are far, indeed, from 
thinking, that the early delight which children difcover 
in tormenting flies, &c. is a mark of any innate cruel- 
ty of temper, becaufe this turn may be accounted for 
on other principles ; and it is entertaining unworthy 
aotions of the Deity, to fuppofe he forms mankind 
with apropenfity to the moft deteftable of all difpofi' 



not thought neceffary to fumraon a jury to decide it ; 
who are properly caUed in to inform the confcience of 
the court of dubious fa6is : and therefore, when the 
h6iy from its nature, muft be evident to the court ei- 
ther from ocular demonftration or other irrefragable 
proof, there the law departs from its ufual refort, the 
verdi^l of 12 men, and relics on the judgment of the 
court alone. As in cafe of a fuit to reverfe a fine for 



tions: but moft certainly by being unreftrained in fports nonage of the co^nizor, or to fet afide a ftatute or re- 

of this kind, they may acquire by habit, what they cognizance entered into by an infant ; here, and in 

never would have learned from nature, and grow up in* other cafes of the like fort, a writ fhall iflue to the 

to a confirmed inattention to every kind of fuffering fheriff, commanding htm that he conftrain the faid par- 

but their own. Accordingly the fupreme court of ju- ty to appear, that it may be liafcertained by the view 

dicature at Athens thought an infiance of this fort not of his body by the king's juftices, whether he be of 

below its cognizance, and punifhed a boy for putting full age or not : Ut per afpeSum corporis ftd conjlare pO'- 

out the eyes of a poor bird that had unhappily fallen terit jufticiariis nq/lris^ Ji pr^tdiaus an Jit plena statitnecne. 



into his hands. 

It might be of fervice, therefore, it fhould feem, in 
order to awaken as early as poifible in children an ex- 
tenfive fenfe of humanity, to give them a view of fe- 
veral forts of infeds as they may be magnified by the 
affiftance of glaflcs, and to fhow them that the fame 
evident marks of wifdom and goodnefs prevail in the 
formation of the minuteft infe6t, as in that of the moil 
enormous leviathan : that they are equally furnifhed 
with whatever is neceflary, not only to the prefcrva- 
tion, but the happinefs of their beings in that clafs of 
exifience to which Providence has afligned them : in a 
word, that the whole conflrudion of their refpedlive 
organs diftin6tly proclaims them the objeds of the di- 
vine benevolence, and therefore that they juilly ought 
to be fo of ours. 

INSERTION, in anatomy, the dofe conjunAion 
of the vefFcls, tendons, fibres, and membranes of the 
body with fonpe other parts. 

INSINUATION denotes a cunning and covert 
way of creeping into any perfon's favour. 

Insinuation 0' a fViilf among Civilians, is the firfl 



If, however, the court has, upon infpedion, any doubt 
of the age of the party (as may frequently be the 
cafe), it may proceed to take proofs of the part ; and 
particularly may examine the infant hirofelf upon an 
oath of voir (Kre^ veritatem diccre ; that is, to make 
true anfwers to fuch qucltions as the court fhall demand 
of him : or the court may examine his mother, his god- 
father, or the like. 

INSPECTOR, a perfon to whom the care and 
condu6t of any work is committed. 

Inspectors, in the Roman law, were fuch perfons 
as examined the quality and value of lands and efFt*6is, 
in order to the adjuring or proportioning taxes and 
impofitioas to every man's eftate. 

The Jews alfo have an officer, in their fynagogue, 
whom they call mfpeaory V^ bhaxen. His bufinels con- 
fifts principally in infpedUng or overlooking the pray- 
ers and lefTons, in preparing and fhowing them to the 
reader, and in (landing by him to fee he reads right ; 
and, if he makes'miftakes, he is to corred him. 

INSPIRATION^ among divines, &c. implies the 
conveying of certain extraordinary and fupernatural 



production of it, or the leaving it with the regifter, in notices or motions into the foul, or it denotes any fupcr 

order to its probate. See Will. natural influence of God upon the mind of a rational 

INSIPID, TASTELESS, that which has nothing in creature, whereby he is formed to any degree of intel- 

it pungent enough to afFtCt the palate, tongue, &c. ledual improvements, to which he could not, or would 

and to occafion that fenfation we call tajling. not, in h6i have attained in his prefent circumftances 

INSITION, Insitio, in botany, denotes the fame in a natural way. Thus the prophets are faid to have 

with engrafting ; viz. the a^ of inferting and uniting fpoken by divine infpiration. 
a cyon, bud, or the like, in the fubflance of the flock. Some authors reduce \he infpiration of the facred 

INSOLATION, in pharmacy, a method of pre- writers to a particular care of Providence, which pre- 

patVing certain fruits, drugs, &c. by expofing them vented anything they had faid from failing or coming 

to the heat of the fun's rays ; either to dry, to matu- to nought ; maintaining, that they never were really 

rate, or to fliarpen them ; as is done in vinegar, figs, infpired either with knowledge or expreffion. 
&c. — The word comes from the Latin veib infoiare^ According to M. Simon, infpiration is no more than 

which is ufed by Pliny and Columella, and fignifics to a direAion of the Holy Spirit, which never permitted 



ixpofe to the fun. 

INSOLVENT, a term applied to fuch perfons as 
have not wherewithal to pay their juft debts. A per- 

Vol, IX. Part L 



the facred writers to be miflaken. 

It is a common opinion, that the infpiration of the^ 
Holy Spirit regards only the matter, not the ftyle or 
K k words; 
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Infi if atioiu words ; and this feems to fall in with M. Simon's 
'' ><' "■^doftrinc of dircdion. 

Theological writers have enumerated feveral kinds 
of infpiration : fuch as an infpiratton of fupennten- 
dency, in which God does fo influence and dire^ the 
mind of any pcrfon, as to keep him more fecure from 
error in fome various and complex difcourfe» than he 
would have been merely by the ufe of his natural fa- 
culties ; plenary fuperintendtnt infpiration, which ex- 
cludes any mixture of error at all from the performance 
fo fuperintended ; infpiration of elevation, where the 
faculties a6i in a regular, and, as it feems, in a com- 
mon manner, yet are raifed to an extraordinary degree, 
fo that the compofure (hall, upon the whole, have more 
of the true fublime or pathetic, than natural genius 
could have given ; and infpiration of fuggedion, when 
the ufe of the faculties is fuperfeded, and God does, 
as it were, fpeak dire^iiy to the mind, making fuch 
difcoveries to it as it could not otherwife have obtain- 
ed, and dilating the very words in which fuch difco- 
verics are to be communicated, if they are defigned as 
a meflage to others. It is generally allowed that the 
New Tedament was written by a fuperintendent infpi- 
ration ; for without this the difcourfes and dodrincs 
of Chrift could not have been faithfully recorded by 
the evangelifts and apoilles ; nor could they have af- 
fumed the authority of fpeaking the words of Chrift, 
and evinced this authority by the adual exercife of 
miraculous powers ; and bcfides, the facred writings 
bear many obvious internal marks of their divine ori- 
ginal, in the excellence of their do^rines, the fpiritu- 
ality and elevation of their dcfign, the majefty and fim- 
pllcity of their llyle, the agreement of their various 
parts, and their tiHcacy on mankind ; to which may 
be added, that there has been in the Chriflian church, 
from its earlieft ages, a conflant tradition, that the fa- 
cred books were written by the extraordinary afiift- 
ance of the fpirit, which muft at lead amount to fu- 
perintendent infpiration. But it has been controvert- 
ed whether this infpiration extended to every minute 
circumftance in their writings, fo as to be in the mod 
abfolute fenfe plenary. Jerom, Grotius, Erafmus, 
Epifcopius, and many others, maintain that it was 
fiot ; whild others contend^ that the emphatical 
manner in which our Lord fpeaks of the agency 
of the fpirit upon them, and in which they themfelves 
fpeak of their own writings, will judify our believing 
that their infpiration was plenary, unlefs there be very 
convincing evidence brought on the other fide to prove 
that it was not : and if we allow, it is faid, that there 
were fome errors in the New Tedament, as it came 
from the hands of the apodles, there may be great 
danger of fubverting the main purpofe and defign of 
it ; fince there will be endlefs room to debate the im- 
portance both of fa As and do£irines. 

Among the Heathens, thv prieds and priedeffes 
were ftfid to be divinely infpired, when they gave o- 
Tacles. — The poets alfo laid claim to it ; and to thia 
end they always invoked Apollo and the Mufes a: the 
beginning of any ereat work. 

^KSFixATioN, m phyiic, is underdood of that ac- 
tion of the bread, by which the air is admitted 
within the lungs ; in which fenfe, infpiration is a 
branch of rtfpiration, and dands oppofed to Exspi- 

J^ATIOM. 
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This admiflion of the air depends immediately on Inlpiflating 
its fpring or ebdicity, at the time when the cavity of 
the bread is enlarged by the elevation of the tho- , 
rax and abdomen, and particularly by the motion of 
the diaphragm downwards : fo that the air does not 
enter the lungs, becaufe they are dilated ; but thofe 
dilate, becaufe the air enters within them. Nor 
is it the dilatation of the bread which draws in the* 
air, as is commonly thought, though this is a con- 
dition abfolutely necefl*ary to infpiration; but aif ac- 
tual intrudon of the air into the lungs. See Respi- 
ration. 

INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an operation- 
whereby a liquor is brought to a thicker coniillence». 
by evaporating the thicker parts. 

INSPRUCK, a city of Germany, in the circle of 
Audria, and capital of the county of Tyrol, received, 
its name from the river Inn, which runs by it. It haa 
a noble cadle or palace, formerly the refidence of the 
archdukes of the houfe of Audria, with a cathedral 
where they are buried. The houfes, chough built in 
the German tade, are rather handfomer ; and the^ 
dreets, though narrow, are remarkably well paved. 
For the defence of this city the inhabitants can place 
but little confidence in their fortifications, which are 
very triding. They feem rather to depend on the na- 
tural ^dnefltrs of their country ; which appear indeed 
to form a barrier, fo perfeAly^ inacceflible to any ene- 
my, that even the great Gudavus Adolphus, after ha- 
ving over- run with his vid^orious arms the other parta 
of Germany, could never make any impreflion upon 
this. It is feated in a pleafant valley, in E Long. 
II. 27. N. Lat. 47. ^. 

INSTALLATION, the ad of giving vifible pof- 
feflion of an order, rank, or ofiice, by placing In the 
proper feat. See I n st al m e n t. 

INSTALMENT, a fettling or indating any per- 
fon in a dignity. The word is derived from the La- 
tin cfl, and^a//f/m, a term ufed for a feat in church, in 
the choir, or a feat or bench in a court of judice, &c. 
Though Vofllus is of opinion the word is of German 
origin. 

Instalment is chiedy ufed for the indu^ion of a 
dean, prebendary, or of her eccledadlcal dignitary, in- 
to the podefllon of his dall, or proper feat, in the ca- 
thedral church to which he belongs. This is fome- 
times alfo called ttiftaUai'um, 

Instalment is likewife ufed for the ceremonT» 
whereby the knighu of the garter are placed in their 
rank, in the chapel of St George at Windfor. 

INSTANT, a part of duration in which we per- 
ceive no fucceffion ; or it is that which takes up the 
time only of one idea in our minds. 

INSTAURATION, the re-edablifliment, or re- 
dauration of a religion, a church, or the like, to ita 
former date. The word is by fome derived from the 
old Latin tnfiaumm, which fignified the *< dock" of 
things ncceflary for the tilling and managing of 
grounds ; as cattle, took, hamefs, 5cc. But the 
word injlaurum is onl^ of the middle age : inflauratio ia 
of much greater antiquity, and by fome derived from 
tnjar^ " lik^;" as importing a thing's being brought 
to its former likcnefs or appearance. See Restaur 

RATION. 

INSTEPi in the manege, ia that part of a horfe's 

kind 
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•InttirA. "hind kg, which reaches from the htm to the paftcrn- 
'^ V 'joint. 

Bcfii^tioii. INSTINCT, a certain power or difpofition of mind, 
i>y which, independent of aO inftrudion or experience, 
without delibetation, and without having any end in 
view, animals are 4inerringly direfted to do fpontane- 
ouHy ( A ) whatever is neceflary for the prefervation of 
the individual or the continuation of the kind* Such 
in the human fpecies is the inftindt-of fucking exerted 
immediately after birth ; and fuch in the inferior cre- 
ation is the inftinA by which iafeds invariably depolit 
their eggs in fituations mofi favourable for hatching 
and affording nourilhment to their future progeny. 
Thefe operations are nectlfary for the prefervation of 
the individual and the continuation of the kind; but 
neither the infant nor the infefi knows that they arc 
neceffary : they both a6^ without having any end in 
view, and a£t uniformly without inftrudion and with- 
out experience. 

The adlions of the inferior animals are generally di- 
reded by inftin^ ; thofe of man by reafon. This at 
leall is the cafe with refped to men in a (late of civi- 
lization : in the favage ftate they are probably little 
lefs the flaves of inftinA than the brutes themfelves. 
^ Concerning human inllinds, indeed, philofophers differ . 
Different ^jj^ly in opinion ; fome maintaining thai man is en- 
f ^ea^g'hu. <lowed with a greater number of inllinds than any fpe- 
cies of brutes ; whilft others deny that in human nature 
there is any power or propenfity at all which can pro- 
perly be called inftind^ive. 

This diverfily of opinion may eafily be traced to its 
fource. There are not many onginal thinkers in the 
wotld. The greater part even of thofe who are call- 
ed philofophers, implicitly adopt the opinions of certain 
maliers whofe authority they deem fuf!ici(nt to fupply 
the place of argument ; and having chofen thtir te- 
fpedlive guides, each maintains with zeal what his 
mader taught, or is fuppofed to have taught. When 
Locke fo uiccefsfully attacked the do6lrine of innate 
ideas and innate principUs of fpeculative truth, he was 
thought by many to have overturned at the fame time 
all innate principles whatever ; to have diveftcd the 
human mind of every paiiion, affcdion, and inftin^ ; 
and to have left in it nothing but the powers of fenfa- 
tion, memory, and intell«£^. Such, we are perfuadcd, 
was not his intention ; nor is there any thing in his 
immortal work which, when interpreted with can- 
dour, appeals to have fuch a tendency. 

In our opinion, great part of the JS^ay on Human 



man in* 
Ihi^. 



T*he caufc 
«.f th^t dif- 
itvcnct,. 



barous jargon of the fchools, and built upon a few felf- 
evident principles, implicitly embraced every opinion ' 
advanced, or which l\ity fuppofed to be advanced, by 
the iUullrious author ; elpecially if thit opinion was 
contrary to any part oi the fcholaftic Fyilcm which 
had fo long been employed to perplex the underftand- 
ing and to veil abfurdity. Hence arofe many philo- 
fophers of eminence both at home and abroad ; who 
maintained, as they imagined, upon the principles of 
Locke, that in the human mind there are no inftin^^ 
but that every thing which had been ufually called by 
that name is refolvable into affociation and habit. This 
dodrine was attacked by Lord Shaftefbury, who in- 
troduced into the theory of mind, as faculties derived 
from nature, a fenfe of beauty, a fenfe of honour, and 
a fenfe of ridicule ; and thefe he confidered as the 
tefts of fpeculative truth and moral reditude. His 
lordfhip's principles were in part adopted by Mr Hut- 
chifon of Glafgow, who publiihed a fyilem of moral 
philofophy, founded upon a fenfe or inftind, to which 
he gave the name of the moral fenfe ; and the undoubc- 
ed merit of his work procured him many followers. 

Men generally run from one extreme to another. 
It being now difcovered, or at lead fuppofed, that the 
human mind is endowed with inftin^live principles of 
a^ion, a fedl of philofophers foon afterwards arofe* 
who maintained with much vehemence that it is like- 
wife endowed with inftindiive principles of belief; and 
who built a fyftem of metaphyfics, if fuch it may be 
called, upon a number of innate, diftind, and inde- 
pendent fenfes. The rife of this fe£t is well known. 
Berkeley and Hume had adopted Locke's doctrine 
refpeding the origin of our ideas ; and had thence de- 
duced confequences fuppofed to be dangerous in them- 
felves, but which, it was thought, could not be denied 
without refufmg the principles from which they were 
inferred. The foundation of the inftindive fyftem be- 
ing thus laid, the fyftem itfelf was rapidly carried to m 
height far beyond what feems to have been the inten- 
tion of its excellent author ; and reafon was well nigh 
banifhed from the regions of philofophy. For fuch a 
proceeding it is not difficult to affign the caufc. The 
inftindlive fcheme requires much lefs labour of invefti- 
gation than the fyftems of Locke and the ancients ; 
for upon the principles of it, when carried to its ut- 
moft extent, every phenomenon in human nature is 
thought to be fufficiently accounted for, by fuppofing 
it th« effcdi of a particular inAindl implanted in the 

mind for that very purpofe. Hence in fome popular 

UnJerftanding has been very generally mifqnderftood. works of philofophy we have a detail of fo many di- 
Much of its merit, however, was foon difcovered ; and flind mitrniX fenfes ^ that it requires no fmall ftrength 
mankind, finding philofophy difencumbered of the bar* of memory to retain their very names : be fides the mo- 

K k 2 rai 
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(a) As nothing is of greater importance in the philofophy of mind than accurate definition?, it may not be 
improper to obferve, that through the whole of this article the word Jpontaneous is to be taken in the fenfe in 
v-hich it is ufed in the following extrads from Hales* t Origin of Mankind : ** Many analogical motions in ani- 
mals, though I canpot call them voluntary^ yet I fee them fpontaneous : I have reafon to conclude, that thefe 
arc not fimply mechanicaL*' " The fagacities and inftin<^s of brutes, the Jpontaneoufiufs of many of their motions* 
are not explicable, without fuppofmg fome a6kive determinate power conneded to and inherent in their fpirits^ 
of a higher extradlion than the bare natural modification of matter.*' If this be attended to, our definition 
of infiind will be found nerfedly confonant to that which has been given by the author oi jincleni Maaphy* 
ftcs. ♦* InflinA (he fays) is a determination given by Almighty Wifdom to the mind of the brute, to ad in 
fuch or fuch a way, upon fuch or fuch an occafion, without intelligencei without knowledge of good or ill^ 
and without knowing for what end or purpofe he ads/' 
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InflinA. ral fenfe^ we ha^^e the fenfc of Icauiy^ the fcnfe of defor-^ 
^ 1 »i/Vy, the fcnfe of honour^ the hoarding fcnfe, and a 
thoiifand others which it is nccdlefs here to mention. 

This new,fyftem, which converts the philofophy of 
mind into naere hiftoiy, or rather into a collection of 
fads and anecdotes, though it has made a rapid pro- 
grefs, is not ycc univerfally received. It has been op* 
pofcd by many fpeculativc men, and by none with 
greater Ikill than Dr Prieflley ; who maintains, with 
the carlieft admirers of Locke, that we have from na- 
■ turc no innate fcnfe of truth, nor any inliindive prin- 
ciple of a6liif>n ; that even the a£iion of fucking in 
new-born infants is to be accounted for upon principles 
of mechanifm; apd that the dcfire of the fexes iaxnere- 
^ ly aflbciation^ 
Inftin^fc WhiHt men, eminent for candour as well as for 

confounded fcience, have thus been difputing the limits between 
InM with" ^'i^^i"^ ^'^^ reafon in the human mind, and endeavour- 
mechanifm. »"g ^o afccrtain the anions which refult from each, 
two writers of name, treating of that fubjedl, have late- 
ly advanced opinions, which, if admitted as juft, muil 
render the difpute henceforth ridiculous, and put an 
end for ever to all moral inquiries. Mr Smellie, in a 
work which he calls The Philofophy of Natural Hi/lory^ 
affirms, that between infiin^ive and rational motives 00 
diflindlion exilts, but that the reafoning faculty itfelf 
is the neceffary refult of inllind ; and Dr Reid, in his 
£fays on the Jldive Powers of Man^ by attributing 10 
inftina the a£lion of breathing, feems to confound that 
- principle with mere mechanifm. 
Thcfc three That reafon, inftin£l, and mechanifm, are all effen- 
principles tially different from one another, has hitherto been uni • 
verfally allowed ; and it appears not to be a taik of 
much difHculty to point out in what rcfped each of 
them differs from the other two. Adlions performed 
with a view to accomplifh a certain end are called ra- 
tional actions, and the end in view is the motive to their 
perfornxance. Inflmdive actions have a caufe^ viz. the 
internal impulfe by which they are fpontaneoufly per- 
formed ; but they cannot be faid to have a motvoe^ be* 
caufe they are not done with any view to confequences, 
AdUons automatic have likewife a caufe ; but that caufe 
16 not internal impulfe, but mere mechanifm^ by which 
they are performed without any fpontaneity of the 
agent. Thus, a man gives chanty in order to relieve 
a perfon from want ; he performs a grateful adion as 
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a duty incumbent on him ; and he fights for his coon- Iflftind. 
try in order to repel its enemies. Each of thefc ac- '- » ^ 
tions is performed from a mot'sve^ , and therefore they 
are all ra/ioW anions. An infant is impelled co fuck 
the bread, but he knows not that it is neceffary for 
his prefervation ; a couple of young favages go toge- 
ther, for the firft time, without any view to offspring 
or any determinate idea of enjoyment. Thefe aifiiona 
have no motive, and therefore are not rational: but a6 
they are performed by a fpontaneotu exertion of the a- 
gents, they are not to be attributed to mere mecha- 
nifm ; they are therefore in/linSive anions. A maa 
breathes without any motive, without any fpontane- 
ous exertion of his own, and that as well when he ia 
aileep as when he is awake. The adion of breathing 
therefore is neither rational nor indindiive, but merely 
automatic or mechanical. All this feems to be very plain- 
To talk of the motives of anions performed by inilin6i» 
in an argument intended to prove that between reafoa 
and intlindk there is no difference, is cither to beg the 
queiiion or to pervert language. If the author of the 
Philofophy of Natural Hillory choofes to call the <m- 
fulfe which promps the infant to fuck by the name of 
motive f he only ufes an JElnglifh word improperly ; if 
it be his intention to affirm that fuch a motive is not 
totally and cffenttally different from that which prompts 
a man to give charity or to fight for his country, he 
affirms what all mankind know to be falfe(B). 

Having thus afcertained what we mean by inftin£k» • 

we (hall now proceed to inquire. Whether or not there 
be any inffin^ive principles in man ? But in order to 
proceed upon furc grounds, it will be ptoper to coo- 
fider, in the fird place, fuch anions of tbc iofertor 
animals as are generally allowed to be indio^ve : for 
an attempt has lately been made to prove, that even 
thefe anions are the offspring of reafon influenced by 
motives ; and that inftind^ as we have defined it, is a 
mere imaginary principle, which has no/xiffence either 
in man or brute. 5 

It has been faid that caterpillars, when (haken off a (nflances 
tree in every diredkion, iutlantly turn round towards ?^ '^ ^"^* 
the trunk and climb up, though they liad never for- *" »»""*** 
merly been on the furface of the ground. This is a 
flriking indance of indin^L On the tree, and not 
upon the ground, the caterpillar finds its food. If 
therefore it did not turn and climb up the trunk, it 

would 



(b) The author of j^ncient Metaphyfich^ whofe learned work contains more good fenfe on this fubjed thaii 
any other book which we have feeo, thus didinguidies between reafon and indind :. ^* With refped to the 
^ere animal, it is evident, that he purfues nothing but what is conducive either to the prefervation of the 
animal life or to the continuation of the kind. On the other hand, the obje^ which the intellectual mind 
purfues, is they^/r and the handfome ;. and i.ta happinefs confids in the contemplation of thefe. And though. 
X purfuc alfo what is ufeful and profitable for the being and well-being of the animal life, yet it is for the fake^ 
not of the animal life itielf, but of the ro xaxov or beautiful i which therefore is the ultimate objtdi of its purfuit 
10 all things. 

** Another material difference in pra^'ce betwixt the animal and intellefiual mind is, that every a^on of 
ntelled proceeds fronr an opinion formed concerning what is good or ill, beautiful or the contrary, in the 
a&ion. When we do fo, we are faid to a£)- from wiilf which is always determined by fome opinion formed 
of the kind I have mentioned: whereas, when we ad\ from mere appetite or inclination, without dehberation^ 
or opinion formed, we a£t as the brute does always ; for he has no iuUj but is prompted to a^on by naturaL 
impulfe, or "p/^*, as the Greeks call it. 

<< A third very material difference is, that intelleA, in all its operations, propofes ends, and devifes meana 
to accomplifh the£e ends ; whereaa thaindindt of the brute proceeda. without, coofideratioa either of endft^ 
«Kiziean6»" 
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IniHfK^. would inevitably ^pcrlfh : but furelj the caterpillar 
^ * ' knows not that fuch an exertion is neceiTary to its 
pref^rvation ; and therefore it a6is not from motivesy 
but from blind impulfe. The bee and the beaver are 
endowed with an indinfl which has the appearance of 
forefight. They build magazines^ and fill them with 
proviiions ; but the forefight is not theirs* Neither 
bees nor beavers know any thing of futurity. The 
folitary wafp digs holes in the fand, in each of which 
(he depofits an egg. Though (he certainly knows not 
that an animal ta to proceed from that eggt and ftili 
lefs if pofiible that this animal mud be nourifhed with 
other animals, (he collegia a few fmall green worms, 
which (he rolls up in a circular form, and fixes in the 
hole in fuch a manner that they cannot move. When 
the wafp'Worm is hatched, it is amply ftored with the 
food which nature has deftined for its fnpport* The 
green worms are devoured in fucceffion; and the num- 
ber depofitcd is exadly proportioned to the .time ne- 
ceflary for the growth and transformation of the wafp- 
worm into a fly ; when it ifiiies froo) the hole, and is 
capable of procurinf^ its own nourifhment. This in- 
flindl of the parent wafp is the more remarkable» that 
ihe feeds not upon fie(h herfelf. Birds of the fame 
ipecics, unlefs when reitrained by peculiar circumftaa- 
ces, uniformly build their nefts of the fame materials, 
and in the fame form and fituation, though they in- 
habit very different climates ; and the form and fitua* 
tion are always ^xa^y fuited to their nature, and cal- 
culated to affor4 them (helter and prote6kion. When 
danger^ or any other circumftance peculiar to pertain 
countries, renders a deviation from the common form 
or fituation of nefts necefiary, that deviation is made 
in an equal degree, and in the very fame manner, by 
all the birds of one fpecies ; and it is never found to 
extend beyoni the limits of the country where alone 
it can ferve any good purpofe. When removed by 
neceility &om their eggs, birds return to them with 
ha lie and anxiety, and (hift them fo as to heat them 
equally ; and it is worthy of ob&rvation, that their 
hade to return is always in proportion to the cold of 
the climate. But do biids reafon, and all of the fame 
fpecies reafon equally well, upon the. nature and ex- 
tent of danger, and upon the means by which it can 
btft be avoided? Have birds any notion of equality, or 
do they know that heat is necelTary for incubation^ 
No : in all thefe operations men recognife the inten- 
tions of nature ; but they are hid from the animals 
themfelvcs, and therefore cannot operate upon them as 
motives. 

Of the in(lin£l of animals we (hall give one tnftance 
more in the elegant and perfpicuous language of Dr 
Reid. ** Every manufadluring art among men (fays 
that able writer) was invented by fome man, improved 
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by others, and brought to perfe&ion by time and ex- 
perience. Men learn to work in it by long pradice, 
which produces a habit. The arts of men vary ineviery 
age and in every nation, and are found only in thofe 
men who have been taught them. The manufadlurca 
of animals differ from thofe of men in many linking 
particulars. No animal of the fpecies can claim- the 
invention; no dnimal ever introduced any new im-- 
provement, or any variation from the former pradice ; . 
every one of tht fpecies has equal (kill from the be- 



without habit ; every one has its art by a kind of in- Tnftinft. 
fpiration. I do not mean that it is infpired with the * v '- 
principles or rulei of the art, but with the ability of 
working in it to perfe^iion, without any knowledge of 
its principles, rules, or end. The work of .every ani- 
mal is indeed like the works of nature, perfect in its 
kind, and can bear the mod critical examination of the 
mechanic or the mathematician, of which a honey- 
comb is a ftriking inilance. 

*' Bees, it is well known, conftru^l their combs with Rcmark- 
fmall cells on both fides, fit both for holding their (lore able in- 
of honey and for rearing their young. There are (Uoce in 
only three polfible figures of the celb, which can make ^* ^*»" 
them all equal and fimilar, without any ufelefs inter- 
ftices. Thefe are the equilateral triangle, the fquare» 
and the regular hexagon. Of the three, the hexagon 
is the moft proper, both for convenience and ftrength. 
Bees, as if they knew this, make their cells regular 
hexagons. As the combs have cells on both fides, the 
cells may either be exa^y oppofite, having partition 
againft partition, or the bottom of a ceil may reft 
upon the partitions between the cells on the other fide» 
which will ferve ad a buttrefs to ftrcngthen it. The 
laft way is the bed for ftreogth ^ accordingly the bot- 
tom of each cell refU againft the point where three 
partitions meet on the other fide, which gives it All 
the ftrength po(fible. The bottom of a cell nuy ei- 
ther be one plane, perpendicular to the fide partitions; 
or it may be compofed of feveral planes* meeting in a 
folid angle in the middle point.- It is only- in one of 
thefe two ways that all the cells can be fimilar without 
lofing room. And for the fame intention, the planes* ■ 
of which the bottom is compofed, if there be more 
than one, muft be three in number, and 'neither more 
nor fewer. It has been demonftrated, that by making 
the bottoms of the cells to confift of three planes 
meeting in a point, there is a faving of nuiterial and 
labour no way inQonfiderable. The bees» as if ac- 
quainted with thefe principles of folid ^eometry^ follow-* 
them moft accurately ; the bottom .of each cell being 
compofed of three planes, which make obtufe anglea 
with the fide partitions and with one another) and> 
meet in a point in the middle of the bottom ; the three 
angles of this bottom being fupported by three parti- 
tions on the other fide of the comb, and the point of 
it by the common interfedlion of thefe three partitions. . 
One iniiance more of the mathematical (kill difplayed 
in the ftiudlure of a honey -comb deferves to be men- 
tioned. It is a curious mathematical problem, atiuhat 
precife angle the three planes which corapofc the bottom 
of a cell ought to meet, in order to make the greateft 
pofiible faving 9f material, and labour. Tliis is one of 
thofe problems belonging to the higher parts of ma- 
thematics, which are called problems of maxima and 
minima. . The celebrated M^Laurin refolved it by a 
fluxionary calculation, which is to be found in the 
Tranfadions of the Royal Society of London^ and • 
determined precifely the angle required. Upon the 
moft exact menfuration which the iubje^ could admit, 
he afterwards found, that it is the very angle in which • 
the three plane^t in the bottom of the cell of a honey- 
comb do adlually meet. - 

** Shall we a(k here* Who taught the bees, the pro-- 
perties of folids, and to refolve problems of maxima and 



ginning, without teaching, without experience, and- minima P If a. honey -comb were a woi.k of human art. 
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Inftin^SF. fvfry man of common fenfc «rould conclude, without 
'"•"V— ^ hcfitation, that he who invented the conftruftion muft 
have underftood the principles on which it was con- 
*JlroAcd. We need not fay that bees know none of 
thcfe things. They work moft geom.etricaily without 
any knowledge of geometry ; fomewhat like a child, 
who by turning the handle of an organ makes good 
muflc without any knowledge of mufic. The art is 
not in the child, but in him who made the organ. In 
like manner, when a bee makes its combs fo geome- 
trically, the geometry is not in the bee, but in that 
Great Geometrician wh<y made the bee, and made all 
g things in number, weight, and meafure." 
Which can- We have given a full detail of the ftru6^«rc of a 
rot be con honey-comb, becaufe it is ao efFcft of inftinA which 
foundtd cannot be confowidcd with the operations of reafon. 
The author of The Natural Hiftory of An'malt^ juftly 
offended with that theory which treats of InJtinBive mo- 
tivesf which reprefents the human mind as a bundie of 
inftinAs, and of which the objeA feems to be to de- 
grade mankind to the level of brutes, has very lauda- 
bly exerted his endeavours to detcd its weaknefs, and 
to expofe it to contempt. But in avoiding one ex- 
treme, he feems to have run into the other; and whilft 
'he maintains the rights of his own fpecies, he almoft 
ralfes the brutes to the rank of men. " It is better 
(he fays) to (hare our rights with others than to be 
entirely deprived of them." This is cettainly true ; 
and no good man will hefitate to prefer his theory to 
that of his antagonift : but we fee no neceffity for 
adopting either ; the phenomena may be accounted 
for without degrading reafon to the level of inftiti^^, 
-or elevating inftinft to the dignity of reafon. 



with the 
operations 
of reafon. 



We fhall readily allow to Locke (c), that feme of *»ftinA. 
the inferior animals feem to have perceptions of parti- ' ^ '^ 
cular truths, and within very narrow limits the faculty onfomeoc. 
of reafon : but we fee no ground to fuppofe that their cafiom the 
natural operations arc performed with a view to con- infcriorani- 
fequences; and therefore cannot perfuade ourfclves, ?^T**^"^' 
with this hiftoHan of theirs, that thefe operations arcpj'rfirm 
the refult of a train of reafoning in the mind of the their oitn* 
animal. nil «>pc»- 

Hc adtnoTudedges indeed, that their reafoning and Jj^^^'"' 
thinking powers arc remarkably deficient when com- 
pared with tbofe of men; that they cannot take fo full 
a review of thepaft, nor look forward with fo penetra- 
ting an eye to the future > that they do not accumu- 
late obfervation upon obfcrvation, or add the expe- 
rience of one generation to that of another; that their 
Planners do not vary nor their cuiloms fludtuate like 
ours ; and that, their arts always remain the fame, 
without <]egeneracy and without improvement. "The 
crow (he obfenrcs) always builds its neft in the fame 
way ; every hen treats her young with the fame mea- 
furc of affedkion ; even the dog, the horfe, and the fa- 
gacious elephant, feem to ad rather mechanically 
than with defign. From fuch hafty obfervations as 
thefe, it has been inferred (he fays), that the brutes 
are dire6led in their adlions by fome myftenous in- 
fluence, which impels them to employ their powers 
unintentionally in performing adltons beneficial to 
themfelves, and fuitable to their nature and circum- 
ftances.'' 

And are thefe obfervations indeed hafty ? and is this 
inference ill founded ? To us the matter appears quite 
other^ife. If the arts of brutes and other animals 
6 have 



(c) ** For if they have any ideas at all, and are not mere machines, as fome would have them, we cannot 
deny them to have fome reafon. It feems as evident to me, that fome of them do, in cettain inltances, 
reaion, as that they have fenfe ; but it is only in particular ideas, juft as they received them from the fenfes. 
They are the bed of them tied up within thofc narrow bounds, and have not, as 1 think, the faculty to enlarge 
them by any kind of abftradion." Effay on Human Underfianding^ Book II. chap. 1 1. 

This is in part a juft obfervation, and ferves to account for many phenomena which later wr.'ters have de- 
rived from inftind. The author of The Philofophy of Natural Hiftory had •♦ a cat that frequented a clofet, 
the door of which was faftcned by a common iron latch. A window was fituated near the door. When the 
door was ftiut, the cat gave herfelf no uneafinefs. As foon as fhe tired of her confinement, (he mounted on 
the fole of the window, and with her paw dexteroufly lifted the latch and came ouc" This pradlice, which 
we are told continued for years, muft have been the confequence of what Locke. calls reafoning in particular 
ideas. It could not be the effed of inftindl; for inftindk is adapted only to a ftate of nature, in which cats 
have neither latches to lift nor doors to open ; and as it is not faid that the animal attempted to lift the 
latches of other doors, we are not anthorifed to infer that this particular acUon was the coufequence of rea- 
foning in ideas enlarged by abftradion : the cat had repeatedly feen one door opened by an exertion which 
(he was capable of imitating. Yet that animals have no power of enlarging their ideas, is a pofition, of 
the truth of which, though it is advanced by Locke, we are by no means confident. It is well known that 
crows ifeed upon fevcral kinds of fhell-fifh when within their reach ; and that they contrive to break the fhell 
by raifing the fi(h to a great height, and letting it drop upon a ftone or a rock. This may perhaps be confidered as 
pure inftind dire6ting the animal to the proper means of acquiring its food. But what is to be thought of 
the following fad, which was communicated to us by a gentleman whofe veracity is unqueftioned, and who» 
being totally unacquainted with the theories of philofophers, has of courie no favourite hypothefis to lupport I 
In the fpring of the year 1791, a pair of crows made their neft in a tree, of which there are feveral planted 
round his garden ; and in his morning-walks he had often been amufed by witnefting furious combats between 
them and a cat. One morning the battle raged more fiercely than ufual, till at laft the cat gave way and took 
fhelter uniler a hedge, as if to wait a more favourable opportunity of retreating to the houfe. The crows 
continued for a (hort time to make a threatening noife ; but perceiving that on the ground they could do 
nothing more than threaten, one of them lifted a ftone from the middle of the garden and perched with it oa 
« tree phmtcd in the hedge, where (he fat.watching the motio&s of the enemy of her young. As the cat crept 

along 
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loftia^. have always remained the fame without degene- 
— V ' ' racy, and without improvement ; and if they be at 
the (kme time the refult of reafoning ; they muii either 
be fo perfect that they cannot be improved^ or fo im- 
peife^ that they cannot degenerate. That the ftruc- 
cure of a honey-comb is imperfe^, no man has ever 
imagined. We have feen, that, as far as we are capable 
of difcerntng the end which it is intended to frrve, it 
is the mcft perfcfi flrudure poflible : and therefore, if 
it be the refult of the reafoning of the bect the author 
muft retrad his alfertion refpeding the extent of the 
reafoning and thinking powers of inferior animals; and 
inftead of faying that they are remarkably deficient when 
compared with thofe of men, affirm that they are in- 
finitely more pcrfed. No human art has yet arrived 
at fuch perfcdtion as that it might not be improved ; 
no architcdi has ever built a town, or conftruded a 
magazine, which he could mathematically, demon- 
ftrate to be of the very beft poifible form for the end 
. intended, and fo abfolutely perfed as to be incapable 
of improvement. 

But the fame author proceeds to affirm, that ** the 
mentioDed ]^yrs of analogical reafoning do not juftify the idea 
conttoveit *^*^ '^^ brutes ad, on any occafion, abfolutely wxth- 
cj. out deiign." Nay, he fays, it feems more probable^ 

** that the inferior animals, even in thofe inHances in 
which we cannot dift'mgutjb the motives which aduate 
them, or the views- with which they proceed, yet aft 
with defign, and extend their views, if not a great 
wa7» yet at lead a certain length forward ; than 
that they can be upon any occaGon, fuch as in rear- 
ing of thtir young, building nefts, &c. aduated merely 
by feeling, or over- ruled by fome myilerious influence, 
Bnd<r which they are nothing but infenfible inftru- 
ments.'' This lad phrafe is ambiguous. If by in- 
fenfible inftruments it be meant that the brutes are 
confidered by the advocates for infttnd as mere ma- 
chines without the faculties of fenfation and fponta- 
neity, the author is combating a phantom of his own 
creation ; for we believe an opinion fo abfurd is not 
now maintained by any man, (fee Brute). But if 
by infenfible inftruments be meant fuch inftruments as 
a£t fpontaneoufly without being confcious of the end 
to which their adions lead, he appears not only to 
be egregioufly miftaken in his conjedure refpeding 
the defign of brutes, but alfo to have advanced an hy- 
potbefis contradiclory and inconfiftent. 

If it be true, that the inferior animals ad with de^ 
figUf even in thofe inftances in which we cannot di- 
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ftinguifh their motives, their views may indeed ex- Toftlnd^. 
tend but a little way when compared with infinity : ' ' 
but certainly they extend farther than ours j for there Main tain- 
is no ufeful work of man conflruded with fuch fkilUed, and 
but that, after it is finiHied, another man of equal 
education will be able to diftingurfh the general de- 
fign of the artift. But if the inferior animals, on all 
occafions, a6t with deiign, we (hould be glad to know 
the defign of the bees in forming the cells of their combs- 
in the manner which we have io largely defcribed. Do> 
thefc little animals indeed know that a comb, confiftiog 
on both fides of hexagonal cells, with the bottom of 
each compofed of fevcral planes meeting in a certain fo- 
lid angle, and fo formed as that the bottom of a cell 
on the one fide (hall refl upon the partitions betvreen 
the cells on the other fide, is in all rcfpc6ks the moft pro- 
per both for holding their ftoresof honey and for rear- 
ing their young ? And do they likewife know, that ic»^ 
excellence arifes from the precife figure and pofition of. 
the cells, by which there is a very conftderable faving- 
of labour and materials, whilft the comb at the fame 
time has the greateft poffible flrengtb, and the greateft 
poffible capacioufnefs ? If they know all this, and ad 
with a view to thefe ends, it muft indeed be confeiTod' 
that bees are rational creatures, and that their thinking 
and reafoning powers far furpafs thofe of men % for 
they have from the earlieft ages made difcoveries in the: 
higher mathematics, which there is reafon to belie?e 
were altogether unknown to the human race till the be- 
ginning of the prefent century, and which at this mo- 
ment are beyond the comprehenfion of nine-tenths of- 
mankind in the moft enlightened nation on earth. If 
this be a conclufipn too abfurd to be admitted, there 
is no other alternative, but either to fuppofe that by thit 
artificial ftrudure of their cells the bees have fome other 
end in view, which we cannot diftinguifh ; or to ac" 
knowledge, that they are over-ruled by fome myfle- 
rious influence, under which they are nothing but 
fpontaneous agents, unconfcious of the end to which 
their operations tend. Which of thefe conclufions is- 
the moft rational, we will not offer fuch an infult to 
the underftanding^ of our readers, as to fuppofe the 
meaneft of them capable of entertaining a doubt. That- 
a honeycomb is conftruded with defign, we moft rean 
dily admit ; but the defign is not in the bees, but i:» 
the Creator of the bees, who dire6b their operations to 
their own good, by what the author with great pro- 
priety terms a myfterious influence (d). 

But he thinks it an unanfwenble argument- in fup* ^ ]^ttc% 

port lion to itt 



along under the hedge, the crow accompanied her by flying from branch to branch and from tree to tree; 
and when at laft pufs ventured to quit' her hiding-place, the crow, leaving the trees and hovering over her in : 
the air, let the ftone drop from on high on her back. That the crow on this occafion reafoned, is felf evident*; 
and it feems to be little lefs evident, that the ideas employed in her reafoning were enbrged beyond thofe 
which ftie had received from her fcnfes. By her fenfes ftic may have perceived, that tlS fhell of a fifli is. 
broken by a fall ; but could her fenfes inform her, that a cat would be wounded'or driven off the field by the 
fall of a ftone ? No ; from the effed of tlie one fall preferved in her memory, ftit muft have inferred the othcrv 
by her power of teafoning. 

(d) Though this way of a6Hng is undoubtedly myfterious, " yet it (hould not appear extraordinary even . 
to a man who is not a philofopher, as we fee examples of it daily in our own fpecies : For a man under the di» 
redion of another of fuperior underftanding, wiU ufe means to accomplifh an end, without having any idea of." 
either; and indeed in my opinion, by far the greater part of mankind are deftioed by God and nature, to 4)6? 
governed in that way." Ancient Mctafhjifia^ Vol. III. p. 352. 
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a6tion8, in which animaU are faid to be guided by un 
erring tnftin^, different individuals difplay different 
modes of condudk ; and in his opinion^ to talk of in* 
ftinftive principles which admit of improvenkenty and 
accommodate themfelves to circumftancee» is merely to 
introduce new terms into the language of philofophy $ 
for he aflirmst that no fuch improvement or accommo- 
dation to circumftances can ever take place without a 
comparifon of ideas, and a dedodion of inferences. 
It is probable* that the author here alludes to thofe 
animals which, in their moft important operations, are 
known to ad differently in different countries. Thus 
the oftricb in Senegal, where the heat is exceffive, ne- 
gle£b her eggs during the day, but fits upon them in 
the night. At the Cape of Good Hope, however, 
where the degree of heat is lefs, the oftrich, like other 
birds, fits upon her eggs both day and night. In 
countries infefted with monkeys, many birds, which in 
other climates build in bufhes and clefts of trees, fuf- 
pend their nefts upon flender twigs, and thus elude the 
rapacity of their enemies. 

It may be thought, that a determination of the mind 
of the brute to ad fo varioufly upon different occafions, 
can hardly be conceived without judgment or intelli- 
gence. But before our author had fo confidently af- 
firmed that fuch accommodation to circumfiances can 
never take place without a comparifon of ideas and a 
dedudion of inferences, he would have done well to 
confider how nature ads in other organized bodies, fuch 
as the vegetable. We fee that a vegetable, reared in 
the comer of a dark cellar, will bend itfelf towards the 
light which comes in at the window ; and if it be 
made to grow in a flower- pot, with its head down- 
wards, it will turn itfelf into the natural pofition of a 
plant. Can it be fuppofed, that the plant, in either 
cafe, does what it does from any judgment or opinion 
that it is beft, and not from a neceffary determination 
of its nature ? But, further, to take the cafe of bodies 
unorganized, how (hall we account for the phenomena 
which chemiib7 exhibits to us ? When one body unites 
with another, and then, upon a third being prefentedto it, 
quits the firft, and unites itfelf with it, fhall we fuppofe 
that this preference proceeds from any prediledion or 
opinion that it is better to cleave to the one than to the 
other, from any comparifon of ideas or dedudion of 



But though we cannot agree with this author when IniUnA; 
he-affirms that no accommodation to circumfiances can ' - * 
ever take place without a companion of ideas, we wa- fnftjna in- 
diiy admit that no faculty which is capable of improve- capable of 
ment by obfervation and experience . can in propriety improve- 
of fpeech be termed inftind. Inllind being a pofitive °***^' 
determination given to the minds of animals by the 
Author of nature for certain purpofes, muft neceffarily 
be perfed when viewed in connedion with thofe pur- 
pofes: and therefore to talk, as Mr Smellie does, of the 
imfrovemtnt of inftind, is to perplex the underilanding 
by a perverfion of language. There is not, however, a 
doubt, but that reafon may copy the works of inftind* 
and fo far alter or improve them as to render them fub- 
fervient to other purpofes than thofe for which they were 
originally and inftindively performed. It was thus in 
ail probability that man at firft learned many of die 
moli ufeful arts of life. 

" Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 

** I«earo of the mole to plough, the wurm to weave ; 

" LearD of the httle nautilus tu fail, 

" Spread the thin oar, and c;itch the driving gale. 

But the arts thus adopted by men are no longer the 
works of inftind, but the operations of reafon influ- 
enced by motives. This is fo obvioufly and undeniably 
true, that it has compelled the author laft mentioned to 
confefs, in that very fedion which treats of inftinda 
improveable by experience, that ** what men or brutes 
learn by experience, though this experience be founded 
on inftind, cannot with propriety be called inftindive 
knowledge, but knowledge derived from experience and 
obfervation. Inftind (he fays) (hould be limited to 
fuch adions as every individual of a fpecies exerts with* 
out the aid either of experience or imitation/' This 
is a very juft diftindion between inftind and experience; 
but how to reconcile it with the fundamental principle 
of the author's theory we know not. It would cer« 
tainly be a very arduous tafk ; but it is a tafk from 
which we are happily relieved^ as his theory and ours 
have little refemblance. 

Having thus proved, we hope to the fatisfadion of 
our readers, that there is fuch a principle as infHnd in 



the inferior animals, and that it is effentially different^. 'S 
from human reafon ; let us return to our own fpccies,(yj^''^^. 
and inquire whether there be any occafions upon which tbcr there 
man ads inftindively, and what thofe occafions are. he any oc- 
inferenccs ? Or (hall we not rather fay, that it proceeds This is a queftion of fome difficulty, to which a com-**^^."P" 
from an original law of nature impreffed upon it by that plete and fatifcfadory anfwer will perhaps never be gi-maaTaa* 
Being who mediately or immediately direds every mo- ven, and to which we have not the vanity to tliinkinftinAiTc- 
tion of every the minuteft atom in theuniverfe? And if that fuch an anfwer will be given by us. The prin-ly? 
fo, why may not inftind be an original determination ciple of ajbciat'ion (to be explained afterwards under °^ 
of the mind of the animal, of which it is part of the the article Metaphysics) operates fo powerfully in 
nature or effcnce to accommodate itfelf to certain cir- , man, and at fo early a period of life, that in many 
cumftances, on which depends the prefervation of the cafes it feems to be impoflible to diftinguifli the ef- 
individual, or the continuation of the kind ? Indeed it f^ds of habit from the operations of nature. Yet there 
cannot be otherwife, if we have defined inftind proper- are a few cafes immediately conneded with the prefer* 
]y ; for no man ever f^ppofed, that when animals work vation of the individual and the propagation of the 
inftindively, they ad for noi purpofe. It is pnly af- kind, in which by a little attention thefe things may be 
firmed that the purpofe is not known to them. It is diftinguifhed. We have already given an inftance in 
known,however, to the Author of inftind; who knows the fucking of a child, which we believe to be an o- 
likewife that the fame purpofe muft in different cli* peration performed by inftind. Dr Prieftley, how- 
mates be promoted by different means, and who ac* ever, thinks differently : *' The adion of fucking 
cordingly determines the operations of animals of (fays he), I am confident, from my own obfervations, 
the (anie fpecicB to be different under different circum- is not natural, but acquired.'' What obfervations they 
ftances. were which led him to this concluQon he has not told 
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inftiDft. tia, af|d >re cannot imagioc } but t vtry ehfervation 
v « ■ ' ' vhich vfe ourfelves h»ve made, compdt us la heUete 
that ao ettimfH to iuck 10 saiural to children. Tt h«s 
been ohfervtd hy the author of the Philofophy of Na- 
tonl Hiftory. that the inftm^ of foeking i* not excited 
hj any fmell peculiar to the mother, to inilk, or to 
any other fubftance ; for that infanu fuck indifcriini^ 
aately every thing brought into contaA with their 
mouths. He therefore infers, that the d^re of fuck^* 
ing is innate, and coeval with the appetite for air. The 
obfervation is certainly juft : but a difciple of Dr 
Prieftley's may obje£k to the inference; for " in' fucking 
and fwallowinff our food» and in many fuch inftances, 
it is exceedingly probable (fays the Dod6r)« that t^e 
adioBS of the mufcfes are originally automaticy having 
been fo placed by our Maker, that at firft they are fti* 
nulated and contra^ mechanically whenever their ac« 
tion is requilite." This is certainly the cafe with re* 
fped to the motion of the ranCclea in the adion of 
breathing \ and if that adioa be of the (ame kind and 
proceed from the very fame caufe with the adioif of 
(licking, and if a child never (how a defire to fuck but 
when fomething is brought into conta^ with its mouth, 
Dr Prieftley's account of this operation appears to us 
anch more {atisfadory than that of the authors who 
16 attribute it to inftind. 
IniUncct or ^ut the a^ons of breathing and fucking feem to 
human ac- differ effcntiaUy in fcveral particulars. They are in- 
deed both performed by means of air ; but in the for- 
mer, a child for many months exerts no fpontaneous 
effort, vhilft a fpontaneous effort feems to be abfolute- 
ly ncceffary for the performance of the latter. Of this 
mdeed «^ could noi be certain, were it true that infants 
never exhibit fymptoms of a mjh to fuck but when 
Cbmething is aflually in conta^ with their mouths } 
for the mere a3 of fucking then might well be fup- 
pofed to be automatic and the effed of irritation: But 
this is not the cafe. A healthy and vigorous infant, 
within ten minutes of its birth, gives the plaineft and 
moft unequivocal evidence of a defire to fuck, before 
any thing be brought into a^ual conta6i with its 
mouth. It flretcher^ut its neck, and turns its head 
from fide to fide apparently in queft of fomething ^ and 
that the objeA of its purfuit is fomething which it may 
Adcl'f every man may fatisfy himfelf by a very convincing 
experiment. When an infant is thus ftrctching out 
its neck and moving its head, if any thing be made to 
touch any part of its face, the Iktle creature will in- 
flantly turn to the ol^e^, and endeavour by quick 
alternate motions from fide to fide to feize it with its 
mouth, in the very fame manner in which it always 
feizes the breaft of its nurfe, till taught by experience 
to difiinguiih objc6is by the fenfe of fight, when thefe 
alternate motions, being no longerufeful, are no longer 
employed. If this be not an inftanc^ of pure inftin^, 
we know not what it is. It cannot be the refult of 
affcciatton or mechanifm ; for when the fit etching of 
the neck takes place, nothing is in contad with the 
child'a mouth, and no affodation which includes the 
a^ of fucking can have been formed. Affoctations of 
ideas ate the confeqitencea -of firouluneous impreffions 
frequently repeated ; but when the child firfl declares, 
as plainly as it cokild do; were it pofTcfTed of language, 
kb wifh to fuck, it has aot received a fingle impreffian 
sriitk iwhiv^t that wifli can poffifaljr be aft)ciatc4. 
. Vol. IX. Part I. 
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Were Dr Prieftky to weigh thefe feA*, of the truth rnfiin*> 
of which we are certain, we doubt not that his well- ' 
known candor would make him retrad the aflertioo, 
that aii the anions which Dr Reid and others refer to 
tnftindt, are either aatomatic or acquired. The greater 
part of thofe anions, as well as of the apparently in- 
ftindkivc principles of belief, we have no doubt arc 
acquired : but we are perfuaded that a child fucks its 
nurfe as a bee builds it ceU, by in(lin£^ ; for upon no 
other hypothefis can we account for the fpontaneous 
efforts exerted in both thefe operations : and we think 
it no difgrace to our fpeciesi that in fome few cafes we 
fhould adt from the fame principle with the inferior 
creation, as nothing feems more true than that, 

ReaTon raife o'er inftiiiA as we cao; 

In this *ti» God that works, in that 'tis nisB. 

We have faid, that, in the fava^eflate, the fcxes^d 
together for the firft time by inftind. without any 
view to offspring, and perhaps with no determinate idea 
of enjoyment. This opinion, we believe, has been 
generally maintained ; but it is controverted by Di^ 
Hartley. " Here (fays he) we are to obferve, firft, 
that when a general pleafurable (late is introduced^ 
either by dire& impreflioas or by affociated influences^ 
the organs of generation muft fympathize with this 
general ftate, for the fame reafona as the other parts 
do. They muft therefore be affe£led with vibrations 
in their nerves, which rife above indifference, into the 
Hmits of pleafure, from youth, health, grateful ali- 
ment, the pleafures of imagination, ambition, and 
fympathy, or any other caufe which diffufes grateful 
vibrations over the wliole fyftem. — Secondly, as thefe 
organs are endued with a gi cater degree of fenfibility 
than the other parts, from their make, and the peculiar 
ftru6^ure and difpofition ef their nerves, whatever thefe 
be, we may expert that they fhould be more affected by 
thofe general pleafurable ftates of the nervous fyftem 
than the other parts. — Thirdly, the diftenfion of the 
cells cf the ve/icuUJemmaleSy and of the Jtmt/es of the 
uterus f which take place about the time of puberty; 
muft make thefe organs more particularly irritable 
then." His fourth obfervation refpefts a ftate widely 
different from that of nature, and therefore is nothing 
to the puipofe : but his fifth is, that ** the particular 
fhame which regards the organs of generation, may, 
when confidered as an affociated circumftance, like 
other pains, be fo far diminifhed as to fall within the 
limits of pleafure, and add confiderably to the fum 
total." . 

- To this excellent and able writer we may allow the 
truth of thefe obfervations (though fome of them 
might certainly be controverted ) ; and yet deny hia 
conclufion, that ** they are fufficient to account for the 
general defires which are obfervable in young perfons, 
and that thofe defires are of a fa6titioas nattite." For 
fuppofing every thing which he mentions to take place 
by mere mechanifm and affociation ; that the organs 
of generation are irritated, and certain cells and finufea 
dtfteadcd ; the only infefvnce which x:an be fairly drawn 
from fuch premhes is, that at the age of puberty young 
men and>rortKn muft from thefe caufes experience cer* 
tain feelings and wants which they knew not before ; 
but ftnrely mechanifm and affociation cannot teach them 
the ufe of the organs of generation, or point dut the 
«only meass by wfai<;h tb<ir new feelings can be gratt- 
Li fied£ 
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laftlni^ ged : and therefore, as we fee tbefe meant invariably 
— T ' puifued by aU animals rational and irrational, without 
experience and without iniirudion, we mud refer the 
mutual dtfire of the feaes to a higher principle than 
mere mechanifm and afibciation ; and that principle 
can be nothing but inftin^ 

Be fides thcfe, we think the adion of eatmg may 
he attiibuted to inftind. It is certainly performed by 
a fpontaneous exertion of the proper organs ; and that 
exertion is tirft made at a time of life when we have no 
.conception of the end which it fcrves to accompliih, 
and therefore cannot be influenced by motives. It 
mud indeed be conftfTcd, that the 6r(l act of chewing 
is performed by a child, not for the purpofe of mafti-. 
eating food, but to qu^pkcn the operation of nature 
in the cutting of teeth : and perhaps it may be faid, 
that the plejaiing fenfation oi tqfte^ which is then firft 
experienced^ and afterwards remembered, prompts the 
child to continue at intervals the exertion of chewing 
after all its teeth are cut; fo that though the ad of 
eating is not performed with a wtu to the maftication^ 
of food or the nourifhment of the body, it may yet* 
be performed, not from any inftindive impulie, but 
merely from an early and deep-rooted affuciation. But in 
anfwer to this it is fufficient to a(k, Who taught the in- 
fant that the ad of chewing would quicken the operation 
of nature in the cutting of teeth ? Not reafon, furely, 
Dor experience ; for an infant knows nothing of teeth 
or the manner in which they grow : and if it be grant- 
ed, that for this purpofe it was orij^inally impelled by 
fome internal and myfterious influence to perform the 
adion of chewing, we are not inclined to deny that 
the operation may be continued for other purpofes by 
means of aflociation. 

In hvmsn work' »t hough laboured on with paia, 
A thnu&nd iuovcinex.t» fcarcc one puritofe gain ; 
In God*s, one finale can tc^ end produce. 
Yet fervci to reco..d too ftinic otker ufe. 

This is found philofophy confirmed by obfenratlon and 
daily experience : but though in the works of Go'lyone 
principle produces many confequences, and though 
perhaps there is not a principle which falls under our 
cognizance more fruitful than that of aflociation, 
ytt if it be not fuCBcienc lo account for thcjirft a& of 
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chewing, we cannot refer to it alone u to the fimroe 7nftifift^ 
of that operation. Should It be faid, that the gums ^— v ^ 
of an infant are at the period of cutting teeth fo irritable^ 
that the moment any thing is applied to them the j6w« 
perform a motion merely automatic, which we Anltake 
for the fpontaneoat efFed of inRtnd 1 fl ill we would 
afk, What prompts the child to flipply every thing to its 
mouth ? Does the irritation of the gums contrad th^ 
mufcles of the arm ? By a bigot for mechanifm thia 
might be faid, were it true that the arm of an infant, 
like a piece of clock-work, is always fo regularly moved 
as to bring its hand diredly intocontad with its gums : 
but this is far from* being the cafe; an infant makea 
many unfuccefsful efforts to reach its mouth, and does 
not accomplifh its purpofe till after repeated trials* 
Perhaps it may be alleged < for when men adopt a fa* 
vourite hypothefin they will allege any thing in its fup- 
port), that infants are taught to carry things to their 
mouths by the pleafing fenfation received from the ap« 
plication of their nurfes breafts, and continue the prac- 
tice from habit and aiTociation. But it is certain that 
they do not begin this pradice till teeth are forming 
in their i^ums ; and then they ufe fuch things as they 
themfelves carry to their mouths very differently from 
the breafls of their nurfe : they conftantly chew and bite 
their rattles, though they very feldom bite their nurfes. 
As this pradice cannot he begun from a principle of 
aflociation, fo it appears to us that tt cannot be con- 
tinued upon fuch a principle. Were the fenfation ex- 
perienced by an infant when chewing a hard fubftance 
a pleafing fenfation, the remembrance of the pleafure 
might as a motive prompt it to repeat the operation : 
but it is obvious, that by prefing a gum, tlirougb 
which a tooth is making its way, againft any thing 
hard, the infant mull experience a painful fenfation ; 
and therefore the. influence which impeb it to continue 
this operation, muf^ be fomething more powerful than 
I^eafure or pain |a). 

Thefe three adions, then, by which infants fuck, by There may 
which they chew their food, and by which mankind be other 
are propajrated, have undeniaUy their origin in in.aArjiMin- 
ftind- There may be many other human *^*o*^J!^'hich^i« 
which derive their origin firooa the fame fonrce(D) ;i||||^iriMe 

but 10 diftin- 
gu'ih from 
2ie effcdb 
' of habib 



(a) a learned phyfician, to whom this article was (hown in manufcript, and to whofe animadverfions it itf 
indebted for great part of what merit it may poffefs, thinks that the pain ariflng from the cutting of teeth vk 
^Uewaied by the chewing of hard fubftances, and that this is the canfe of that inclination which infants have 
perpetually to che»v. To give probability to an opinion which admits not of dired proof, heobferves, that 
the violent pain in the gians penis occafioned by a ftonc in the bladder, is certainly alleviated by nshhing the glan» 
and pulling the prepuce, which is therefore a very frequent employment of all who are afllided with that^dreadful 
diforder. Notwithflanding the deference which we willingly pay to the judgment of our friend* wt can per- 
ceive no analogy between tbefe two cafes, which, to be of any ufe to his argument, ought to be not only 
analogous but fimilar. It is well known that rubbing the glani fenrr will aknoft at any time give a pleafing 
fenfation \ and it is eafy to conceive how two oppofitc feufations, excited at once in the fame pl»ce> may counter* 
balance each other, fo as to leave the patient equally free from pleafure and pain. But is it conceivable, that 
to prefs againil a hard fubflance a gum in which a tooth is forming, (houM excite a pleafing fenfarion >' If it 
be, our friend's opinion accounts better than ours for the cmOinuoMf i»f the pradice of chewing ; but ftill it 
mua be in/lina. which, on either fttppo(ition» firj dircds the infant to that openition» for it cannot be begum 
either from rcafon or experience. 

(d) The rcftkflhefs which perpetually accompanies the pafiagc of a ft«nc from the kidneys throwglt the 
ureters, has by many been confidered as the effed of inRind ; and their opinion is sot without a plaufible 
fottadatioAt In a nephritic parozyfin. « aiaa ri&s from his chair, throws himfelf dodtawtth violencei and riSfit 

5 agciia 
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lAainA. bot in 1 iltte of civil focicfy it is verf difficult, if not 
■'-- * impoffibic, to diftinguiih them from the cffed» of early 
hatit(B). 

Suchy however, is the prefeot impatience of that la- 
bour without which efftda cannot be traced to their 
caufesy that every phenomenon in human nature, which 
to former philofophers would have occafioned difficul- 
ty, is now thought to be fufficiently accounted for by 
refef ring it to fome inftin£i as its particular caufe ; and 
he who can provide himfelf with a fufficient number 
of thefe inftinfisy for the reality of which he offers no 
proof, feats himfeif in the philofopher's chair, and 
dreams that he is dieting a fyfiem of fcience, whilft 
he is only retaib'ng a coUeSion of anecdotes. A phi- 
tt lofopher of this fchooi has lately carried the do6krine 
AAioos er. ^f inftin6kivc principles fo far, as to attribute the fu- 
Mtr^butcd pcrion^y ^^ ™2" ^^^^ *^* ^^^^ animals,, chiefly to the 
to iMiitiik6U great number of tnilin^s with which his mind is endow- 
ed ; and among thefe he reckons (not, we believe, as 
chara6kerifticofourfpeciesin contradiftin^iion toother 
auimals,but as part of the inilin^b've bundle in the large- 
nefs of which our fuperiority confifts) *' the voiding of 
urine and excremeatf fme%mgf tetroBion of the mufcles up* 
on the application of any painful fiimulus, the moving oi 
the eye-lids an'i other parts of the body." Thefe ^hc 
fays) are efftds of original indinds, and eflential to the 
exigence of young animals. With this writer inilin^ 
is fomeiiices reprefentcd as looking into futurity, and 
asking upon motives which has hitherto been confider- 
ed as the province of reafon and the chara6^eriitic of 
man : here the fame inftind is confounded with irr 
ritation and mechanifm ; and if this mode of philofo« 
phiiing continue in faihion, we (hall not be furprifed 
to find men, beafts, birds, and vegetables, confidered 
by fome other writer as nothing more than different fpecies 
of the fiame genus of beings, that are all actuated by the 
great and univerfal principle of inftin^. If fneesing and 
the retraction of the mufdes upon the application of any 
painful (limulusbe adions of inftind, there cannot be a 
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doubt,upon the received principlesof philofopby,batthat 
the contradion of the leaves of the fenfitive plant upon 
the application of any flimulus proceeds likewife from 
inflittdk : nay, a piece of leather muft be endowtd witfi 
inftinfk ; for it too retra^ upon the application ef 
the painful ftimulus of fire. All thefe are evidently 
iimilar effe^s produced by the fame or (imilar caufesf 
for in the operations of fneezing and ret rafting the 
mufcles upon any painful application, there is not the 
leaft fpontaneous exertion on our part, no co-operation 
of mind more than in the contraction of the leather 
and the plant. With refpeCt to the voiding of urine 
and excrement, it is obvious, that at firfl thefe opera- 
tions are performed without any effort of fpontaneity; 
and that a voluntary power over the mufcles which 
are fubfervient to them is very gradually acquired. 
Urine and excrement irritate the bladder and gutSy 
which are fupplied with branches of the fame nerves 
that fupply the abdominal mufcles. But it is well 
known that the irritation of one branch of a nerve 
brings on a contradton of the mufcles which are fup- 
plied by the other branches. ' Urine and excrement 
therefore are evidently expelled by the mechanical 
contraction of the organs of excretion : and to attri- 
bute thefe evacuations to infiind^ is equally abfurd as to 
lay, that water or any othej* foft fubftance pent up in a 
veffel, and preffed equally on all fides, makes it efcape 
by it^hnd through the eaiiell paffage. It is difficult 
to guefs what the author means by the initinCtivc 
motion of the eye-lids and other parts of the body. 
There is a motion of the eye-lids which is vo« 
luntary, and another which is involuntary. The former 
proceeds from fome motive, to exclude too great a 
glare of light, or to guard the eye againft a forefeea 
mifchief, and is therefore the reijult of reafon as diftin* 
guifhed from inftinCt : the latter is obvioufly the effed 
of affociation, which took place in eariy infancy and 
produced a habit. Infants for feveraldays after birth 
do not wink with their eyes upon the approach of one's 
L 1 a hand 
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again he knows not why. Thefe motions are certainly performed by fpontaneous exertions ; and as they 
tend to quicken the defcent (^ the Aone, they ferve the heft of purpofes. Yet though they are not perform* 
ed with this riew, and though nine- tenths of mankind know nothing of their falutary tendency, we would 
not be too pofitvve that they proceed from inflinCt. A roan fuffering violent pain tries every experiment to 
procure relief; and if thefe inceflant changes of pofture be begun with any view of this kind, however indiiiinCt, 
they commence fiDm reafon, and may be continued by habit. If they be begun with no new whatever, they 
are undoubtedly iniiin^ive. 

(e) <' As intelled is latent for a ponfiderable time in the individuals among us, and muil have been latent 
for a very lonir time, perhaps far ages, among favages, it is not to be fuppofed that Nature, in that natural and 
primitive date, would leave us unprovided with' what (he has fo bountifully beftowed upon other animals. 
What particular fnftinCt man then had, it is difficult to fay ; but this we may be affured of, that he had all that 
was neceffary for his being and well* being : but not fo much would be neceflary to him as to other animals^ 
whofe ceconomy is more artificial than that of man, his being very fimple, and much refembling that of cattle 
and horfes. After he had acquired intelled, reafon would, in fome meafure, fupply the pkce of inftiiiCt : and 
there remains nothing now of indinCt among us, except what appears in our infants before they have got the 
ufe of reafon ; fuch as their applying to the bread of the mother for nouriflimcpt. By the ufe of intellect^ 
and the arts and fciences invented by us, we have formed a fyftcm of life altogether different from the natursd.'' 
.Ancient Metafhyfics^ vol. ii. page 300. 

Whether i/itelltCt was for ages latent among favages, this is not the proper place to inquire. It is a 
.^uedion which may be confidered afterwards, when the author's opinion refpeCting the four minJs in maa 
paffcs under our review : but whatever may be thought of thefe peculiar fentiments, the reafon here aifigned 
for the difficulty of afcertaining the genuine inftinCts of man, will be admitted by all who have thought fuffici- 
ently on the fubjed. 
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MRha. bflbd tef atij Mlitfr robftance ; hut lifttr teviog czfert* 
' '^ cnccd -pain from too much light of any other diiug 

which hurts the Cfe, and that paitt havtag at firft 
produced an automatic motion of the eye-lida^ the 
motion comet in time to be fo clofely aflbciated with 
its cauic^ that the ▼er7 appearance of the latter pro* 
ikices the former. In ail this there is no inftind, nor 
any thing which referol^ inftin^ : in the one cafe, 
the motion of the eye- lids is in the ftriAeft fenfe vo* 
luntary and rational ; and in the other, it is either aoto- 
natic or the efied of habit. 

«* The love of light (fays the fame writer) is exhi- 
bited by infants at a very early period. I .ha?e re* 
matked evident fymptoms of this attachment on the 
third day after birth. When children are farther 
advancedy marks of the various paffions generally 
appear. The paflion of fear is difcoverable at the 
age of two months. It is called forth by approach* 
ing the hand to the child's eye, and by any fudden 
motion or unufual noife.'' It has likewife been faid, 
that ** an infant may be put into a fright by an angry 
countenance, and footh^ again by fmiles and blan- 
(fliihments ;'' and ** that all thefe are cafes of pure in< 
ilind/' In reply to which, we fcruple not to af- 
fert with Dr Prteftley, that an infant (unlefs by an 
infant be meant a child wlw has a good deal of eape- 
fience, and of courfe has made many obfervations on 
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they have cftker havA ^miethiiig lifagrenMc to 
them in the dmrk, or kase been toid that tJkitt it 
fomething dreadful in it. 

The truth of thefe obfvrvati;;as isfe obvious, diat 
w« doubt not but they wiU carry convidion to the 
mind of every reader* For though tt (hould be grant- 
ed, that fo early as on the third day after birth children 
exhibit fymptoms of uneafiiiefe upon the fudden es* 
dufion of light, it woidd by no means follow that the 
love of light is in them inftinaive( a ). Light operates 
upon the eye by contad, and oommunicates to the 
infiint a fen^tioa of touch. If that fenfation be plea- 
fant, the child muft neceilarfly feel fome degp-ee of 
uneafinefs upon its removal, juft as a full growa man 
muft feel oneafy upon being deprived of any pofitive 
pleafure. But is finfailony or pleafure^ or the removal 
of pleafure, pure iniUnd ? No> furdy. 
^ Thus diiicult is it to fay in many cafes what ac- 
tions have their origin in inftind, and what are merely 
the efleds of early aifociation. But we think it may 
be fisfely afiirmed, that no adion, whether of man or 
brute, which is deliberately performed with a vuw to 
eonfeqoenoes, can with any propriety be faid to proceed 
from inftind ; for fuch adions are the effcd of reafoa 
influenced by motives. Deliberation and inftind are 
obvionfly incompatible. To fay with the author of 
the Philofophy of Natural Hiftory,' *• that, when we are 
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the connedions of things) ** is abfolotely iacapable of ftimuUted by a particular inftind, inftead of inftantly 

-. f — — r.*:^ tc — u^v *u-* ^ — u:ij obeying the impulfe, another inftind arifes in oppgfi- 

tion, crcaus faefitation, and often totally extingui (lies 
t}i^ original motive to adioa,'' is either to afirm what is 
apparently not true, or it is a grofs pervcrfion of lan- 
guage. MoHvet oppoied to CRch other may create 
hebtatton, and a powerful motive may oounterbalatice 
a feeble inftind { but of two or more inftinds operating 
at the fame time, and oppofing each other, we have no 
conception. Inftind, if we choofe to fpeak a language 
tbat is intelligible, means a certain impulfe under the 
diredion of Supreme Wifdom; and it is very little pro- 
bable that fuch wifdom (hould give oppoftte impulfes 
at the fame inftant. In the natural works of animals, 
which are confefledly under the influence of inftind, 
we perceive no fymptoms of deliberation; but eve«> 
ry one, when not interrupted by external violence, 
proceeds without hefitation in the dire d road, to an 
end of which the animal itfelf knows nothing. The 
fame would be the cafe with man wete he under th^ 

fiiidance of inftind : and it is vain to (ky that the in- 
ind oifear is daily counteraded by amhition and /v- 
fentment^ till it be proved thaty>ar, ambiiiou, and re/erU' 
mefUy are really inftindb. Of this, however, the author 
feems to have no doubt. Indeed his work is fo libe- 
rally ftored with thefe principles, fo ufeful to every: 
man who wifties to acquire the name of n philofopher 
without the labour of invefttgation, that not only y^ar». 
mtAuioHf and refeutment^ but even Juperfiitiom^ devotion^ 

re/pea 



tCTtor. I am pofitive (fays he), that no child ever 
ihowed the leaft fymptom of fear or apprehenfion 
till he had adually received hurts and had felt pain ; 
and tbat children have no fear of any particular per- 
fon or thing, but in confequence of fome oonncdion 
between that perfon or thing and the pain they 
have felt. If any inftind of this kind were more 
Beceflary than another, it would be the dread ofjire. 
But every body muft have obferved, that infants 
ftow no fign of any foph thing ; for they will as 
readily put their finger to the flame of a candle as 
to any thing elfe, till they have been burned. But 
after fome painful experience of this kind, their 
dread of fire, though undeniably tlie eflPed of afib- 
dation, becomes as quick and as effedual in its 
operations as if it were an original inftindive prin- 
ciple.'* We moreover do not hefitate to fay, 
with the fame great philofopher, that if it were pof- 
fible always to beat and terrify a child with a 
placid countenance^ fo as never to afTume that ap- 
pearance but in thofe circumftances, and always to 
foothe him with what we call an angry countenance, 
lihis conoedion jof ideas would be reverfed, and we 
fliould fee the child frighted with a fniile and de- 
fighted with a frown. In fad, there is no more 
seafon to believe that a child is naturally afraid of 
a frown, than that he is afraid of being in the dark; 
^nd of this children acrtaiuly flifcofer no fign, tin 



(a) It may with equal propriety be faid, and upon apparently better evidence, that children have an inftindive 
Ibve of durhiefi, A child who has been for fome time in a dark room, wilt exhibit ftronger fymptoms of 
uneafmefs upon «the fudden introdudion of candles, than he would upon candles being fuddenly earned out iff - 
a room whidi had been for fome time illuminated. This fad, and the reafon of it, are well known to every 
man who has but barely dipt into the foienoe of Optics: but no philofopher, till author aroie, . evcr.thought ; 
of accounting for it b^ the (hort and eafy method of InftinfL 
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pk or modified. The origia of ftar we hanc •Ireadr 
fctn when examining the inftiafts faid to exhibit 
'thtinfel>vc8 in early infancy: let us try if we cannot 
trace fonve other individuals of this numeroos family 
to the fame fource of early afToctations* 

The cafe then fecms to be as^owe. We fir ft per- 
ceive or fuppofe fome real good, i. e. fome fitnefs to 
promote our happincff , in thofe things which we love 
or defire. Hence we annex to thofe things the idea 
of pieafore { with which they comCt in time, to be fo 
•clofely afTociated in onr mindv that they cannot ever 
after prcfent thcmfelves without bringing that idea 
along with them. This ailbciation likcvife often re- 
mains even after that which firil gave rife to it is quite 
forgotten, or perhaps does not cxiA, An in dance or 
two will make this very clear. No n»n can be bom 
•a lover of money ; for in a ftate of nature money exifta 
•not : no man chercfore can be born with our author's 
inAind of avarice, direded in the manner which the 
moftcommoH acceptation of that word denotes. Yet 
bow many men are there in the world, who have as 
firong a defire for money as if that defire were innate 
and inftin^ive ; who account fo much money fo much 
happinefs; and who make the mere poflVffion of gold 
and filver, witliout any thought or defign of ufing 
them, the ultimate end of all their anions? This is not 
bccaufe the love of money is bom with them, for that 
sa tmpoflible % but becaufc they firft perceive a great 
many advantages from the ))ofreliion of money, whence 
-tkey conceive a pleafure in having it. Hence they 
•defire it* endeavour to obtain it, and feel an adiual 
pleafure in obtaining and poirefiing it. Then, by 
dropping the intermediate fteps between money and 
happinefs, they join money and happinef^ immediately 
tr>gethf r, and content themfelves with the phantaftic 
pleafure of having it ; making that which was at firft 
porfued only as meansf be to them an ukimate end^ in 
which confifts their happinefs or mifery. The fame 
intght be obferved concerning the thirft after know- 
ledge, fame, ambition, and moft of the various pur* 
•liiits of life. Thcfe are at firil entered upon with a 
^ew to fome farther end, but at length become habi- 
tnal extrcrfes ; with which the idea of pleafure is fo 
clofely afTociated, that we continue the purfuit after 
the reafon from which it was at firft begun has entire* 
iy vanilhed from our minds. Hence alfb we may ac- 
count for another of our author's modified inflinQs^ the 
almoft diabolical feeling of envy, Mr Locke obferves, 
that there are fon^ men entirely unacquainted with this 
paffion. His obfeivation we believe to be a juft one :. 
for moft men that are ufed to rcfiedtion, remember the 
time when they wete firft under its influence ; and 
though they did not, it is a thing very little likely that 
the beneficent Author of nature fhouldhave implanted' 
in the human mind even the feeds of an inftind, which, 
in the emphatic hngnage of the Rambler, '< is mere 
unmixed and genuine evil." Envy is that pain which 
aiifes in the mind upon obfcrving the fuccefs or prof^ 
perity of others; not however of ir// others indefinitely,, 
but only of thofe with whom, upon fome account or 
other, the envious perfon has once had a rivalfhip. 
But of fuch a feeling the origin is obvious ; for when 
two or. more perfons are contpetttors for the fame. 

I. - 
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tkiB^^ the &ccc6 of the oae w^SmrHj Unis ta tka infBia" 
dctnment of the other : hence the fucceb of the oae ^^ Jj^i^ 
rivdl is in the nind of the other clofely affociated with _ : 

pain or mifery | and this aflbciation remaining after 
the rivalfhip which occafioned it has ceafed^ the perfon 
in whofe mind envy is thus generated, always feels pain 
at the fuccefs of his rival even in affairs which have no 
relation to the original competition. Thus it \% that 
we are apt to envy thofe perfons who refufe to be 
guided by our judgments, or perfoaded by our argu- 
ments : For this is nothing elfe than a rival (hip about 
the fuperiority of judgment; and we take a (ecret pride, 
both to let the world fee, and in imagining ourfelves, 
that in perfpicacity and ilrength of judgment we have 
no fuperior. 

Though the principle of aflbciation will be more 
fully explained in another place, there ts one obfer- 
vation which muft not be omitted here ; it is, that «•• 
do not always, nor perhaps for the moft part, make 
thefe aflbciations ourfelves, but team them from others 
in very early life. We annex happinefs or mifery to 
certain things or a£lions> becaufe we fee it done by our 
parents or companions \ and acquire principles of ac- 
tion by imitating thoie whom we efteem, or by being 
tc^df by thoie in whom we have been taught to place 
confidence, that fuch condud-will promote^ our happi- 
nefs, and that the reverfe will involve us in mifery. 
Hence the fon too often inherits both the vices and 
the party of his father as well as his eftate ; hence na- 
tional virtues and vices, difpofitions and opini4>n8 ; and 
hence too it is,^that habits formed before the period of 
diftindl remembrance are fo generally miftaken for na^ 
tural inftin^s. 



10 

From the whole then of this inveftigation, we think ^^cn per- 
ourfelves warranted to conclu^^e, that there is an eflen- ^^™ 'J*®^ 
tial diflcrence between mechanifm and iuliin^, """^^tive^ani 
between both and reafon; that mankind perform ac- automatic: 
tions by each of thefe principles, and that thofe ac- ailiom. 
ttons 6ught to be carefully diftingui(hcd ; and, though 
the human mind is unqueftionably endowed with a few 
inftinfis neceflary to the prefervation of the individual 
and the propagation of the race, that by far the greater 
part of thofe a^kions wirich are commonly faid to pro- 
ceed from inftind are merely the efieds of early ha- 
bits. We are likewife of opinion, that the prefent ar 
fafhionable mode of rcferrin.y almoft every phenomenon ^'^^ ^*"5*^ 
in human nature to a particular inftind as its ol'>«na^Crin cverv 
caufe, is hurtful to fcieuce, as tending to- check all nhenome- 
further inquiry ; and dangerous in morals, as making non in hu- 
people implicitly follow* as the diadUs of nature and "*'" nature 
nature*s God, the ahfurd^ fuperfittious] or if^P'^^uf cuftoms^^^^^^'^ 
of their refpc^rve countries. ftj^A asits*. 

INSTITUTES, in literary hiftory, a book con- ultimate 
taining the elements of the Roman law. cauTc* 

The inftitutes are divided into four books ; and con- 
tain an abridgment of the whole body of the civil law, 
being defigned for the ufe of ftudents.- See Law, 
no 6, — II. and 43, 44. ^ 

Imstitute, in Scots law. When by difpofition 
or deed of ^ntail a number of perfons are called to 
the fucceflion of an eftate one after another, the per- 
fon firft named is called the mfiomtey the others ySf/yft'- 
tutes» 

INSTITUTION, in general, fignifics the efta- 
bliftxing or founding fomerhing.— In the canon and 1 

coinA> 
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Inftniniait common bw, it iigfnifies the invcftirig « clerk with the 

lofunocc* Oj*"^"^"*** of a redory, &c. which ia done by the 

' - ^ bifliopy who ufes the following formula : s* I inftitute 

you re£lor of luch a church with the care of foub, 

aad receive your care and mine." 

Institutions, in literary matters, denote a fyftem 
•of the elements or rules of any art or fcience. 

Thus ph^fical, or medicinal inftitutions, are fuch 
as teach the neceffary pr;ccognita to the pra6iice of me* 
'dicine, or the cure of difeaCes. 

INSTRUMENT, in general, whatever is. fubfcr- 
^ient to a caufe in producing any effed. 

Mathematical sPhUojIfJiicaly &c. Instruments- Sec 
-Astronomy. Electricity, Geometry,Lev£llinG9 
Mechanics, Optics, Pneumatics, &c. &c. 

Instrument is aifo ufed in law, to (ignify fome 
public a6^, or authentic deed, by means whereof any 
4ruth is made apparent, or any right or title cftablifh- 
<df in a court of juA ice. ^ 

Notorial iNsrRUMSNTf in Scots law, any fa^ certi- 
'fied in writing, under the hand of a notary- public. 

INSUBRIUM AGsa, (aoc .geog.), a diRrid of 
the Tranfpadana ; fituated between the Ticinus to the 
•weft, the Addua to the eaft^ the Padus to the fouth, 
.and Orobii to the north. The people called Infubret 
by Livy, Infuhri by Ptolemy, and Ifombra by dtrabo. 
l>fow the Duchy of Milan. 

INSULAR, any thing belonging to an ifland. — 
lofular iituations are produ&ive of many happy confe- 
>quences to the inhabitants, both with refpe6k to the 
climate, fecority, and convenience for commerce ; for ^ 
•a particular account of which, fee Island and Coast. 

INSULATED, in architedure, an appellation gi- 
Teng to fuch columns as ftand alone, or free from any 
•contiguous wall, like an ifland in the fea ; whence the 
»iiame. 

Insulated, in dedrical experiments. When any 
body is prevented firom communicating with the earth 
by the interpofition of an eledric body, it is faid to be 
infulated. See Electricity, p. 418. 

INSURANCE, in law and commerce^ a contrad, 
-^whereby one party engages to pay^ the lofTes which the 
other may fuftain, for a ftipulated premium or confide- 
«ation. The moft common forts are, Infutance againft 
the dangers of the feas, infurance again ft fire, iofurancc 
of debts, and infurance of lives. 

I. Insvrjkcb again fi Loft at Sea^ is a moft benefi- 
cial inftitution, for promoting the fecurity of trade, and 
preventing the ruin of individuals ; and is now con« 
•du£ied by a regukr fyftem of rules, eftabliihed by the 
interpofition of the legiflature, the deciiion of the courts 
of juftice, and the pra6tice of merchants. 

It is carried on to the beft advantage by public com- 
panies, or by a confiderable number of private perfonsj 
each of whom only engages for a fmall fum^ on the fame 
iveflel. There are two public companies eftablifhed 
by authority of parliament, viz. the London and Royal 
Exchange Ixifurance-Companies. For procuring fub- 
icription by private perfons, brokers are generally em- 
|>loyed, who extend the policy or contrad of infu- 
rance, procure fubfcriptions, ' and affift at fettling 
lofles. They are intitled to an allowance for their 
trouble, generally 5 per cent, on premiums, and 2 per 
aetu» 00 loiFes. 

The partiet who engage to pay the damage art call- 
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ed the infurert or wider-writert t the partiet for who(ie fti<brt0ce. 
fecurity they engage are called the imfured; and the ' v ' 
premium is undembod to be paid when the infurance it 
made. 

On this fubje6k, we (hall confider. What is neceflary 
to render an infurance valid:— When the rific com- 
mences, and when it terminates : — What conftitutes a 
total or a partial lofs: — What proof of bit is neceflary: 
—and. How the lofs is adjufted. 

Firfiy In order to render an infurance valid, the 10- 
fored muft have property really at ftake ; the voyage 
muft take place under the circumftances agreed on ; the 
dangers inuired againft muft not be contrary to law 4 
and a candid account muft be given of circumftances 
which enhance the danger. 

I, The condition ofpoftefling property was required 
by 19 Geo. II. c. 37. to prevent flilps from being 
fraudulently dellroyed when infured above their value ; 
and to difcourage a pradice which had become common, 
of converting policies to the purpofe of mere wagers. 
In tranfa^lions of this kind, as the infured had no pro^ 
perty, and could claim no indemnification for partial 
damage ; fo the infurers, having loft their wager by 
the (hip's being loft, could claim no abstement, though 
part was faved : accordingly, the policies contained 
claufes of intereft or no intereft, free from average, and 
without benefit of falvage. All fuch policies are de- 
clared invalid. 

This reftridion does not extend to privateers, nor 
to (hips trading to the Spani(h or Portuguefe planta 
tions. 

Infurances are commonly made as intereft (hall ap- 
pear ; and it is incumbent on the infured to prove the 
value of his property. The value of the goods may 
be proved by the invoices; and the ^coquet muft be 
produced, if required, to inliruft that the goods were 
adually (hipped. It is admitted to value the (hip at 
prime coft and charges, dedufiing the freights that 
have been drawn fince purchafed, if the proprietors 
choofe to ftand to that rule ; but they are not reftric- 
ted to it. Sometimes the value of the (hip or goods it 
expreffed in the policy ; and this value muft be admit- 
ted, although it be higher than the true one : but it 
is incumbent on the infured to prove that he had pro* 
perty at ftake ; and, if the property be trifling in com- 
parifon of the fum infured, the infurance will be fct 
afide, as an evafion of the ftatute. 

Expected profits, and bounty on the whale* fi(hery^ 
if fpectfied in the policy, may be infured. 

When the vake is Icfs than the fum infured, the 
owners may claim a return of premium for the ex- 
cefs. 

If there be feveral policies on the fame fubje£l, of 
di(ferent dates, the earlier one is. valid, and the others 
muft be vacated. If they be of the lame date, they 
muft be vacated in equal proportions. 

When a policy is vacated, in whole or in part, the 
under- writers have a right to retain ^percent, for their 
trouble. 

In the cafe of a cargo intended for A, but after- 
wards A:nt to B, both expeded it, and infured, and B 
claimed for the value on its being loft. The under- 
writers anfwered, that ic was a double infurance, and 
they oueht only to pay their proportion. Judgment wat 
given^ finding them liable for the whole, and referring 

to 
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UfnvMe. 10 them any demand conapetent agamft the'undcrwri- 
^ * " ' tcrs who infurcd for A. 

Fraudulently to caft away or deftroy a (hip infured 
above itii valuct is felony. 

a. If the (hip dpetnot proceed on the «oyage» or if. 
Wing warranted to depart witb convoy, it deperU 
without convoy, the inforaace mnft be vacated. 

If the extent of a trading? voyage be uncertain, the 
longeft one in contemplation is defcribed in the policy, 
and it it agreed that part of the premium (haU be re- 
turned if the voyage be (hortcned.. In like manner, in 
time of war, when infurance^ts made without condition 
of convoy, it is agreed that part of the premium be re- 
turned in cafe it fail with convoy. 

When a (hip is warranted to depart with convoy, it is 
under ftood from« the ufual place of convoy {e. g. the 
Downs), and it is infured tiH it arrive there. 

The common proof of failing with convoy is the pro* 
du6tion of failing orders ; but, if a (hip be prevented 
by the weather from receiving the failing orders^ other 
proof may be admitted. 

A (hip was infured from the Thames to Halifax, 
warranted to fail from Fortfmouth with convoy. The 
eonvoy' had failed before the (bip arrived there, and the- 
onderwritcrs declined to infure ity without convoy, for ' 
tW reft of the voyage. They were found liable to re- 
turn part of the premium, retaining only in proportion 
io the accuftomed rate from London to Portlmouth. 
This decifionfcems to eftabli(h the following principle, 
that, .wben the voyage performed is- only part of that 
defcribed in the poh'cy, and when the ri(k can be pro- 
portioned, the und&rwriters are bound to return part 
of the premium, though there be no agreement for 
that purpofe. 

Btut, if a (hip, infured only againft the hazards of 
the iea, be taken by the enemy^ the infured have no 
light to claim a return, of premium, though the cap* 
ture happen foon^ under pretence that little fea-has&ard 
was incurred. 

If a (hip deviates from the voyage defcribed in the 
policy without necri&ty, it fets aGde the iufurance. 
An intention* to deviate is not fufficientto fet it afide ; 
there mud be an af^ual deviation ; and, even in that 
cafe, the infurers are liable for damages fuftained be- 
fore deviation. 

. It is no deviation to go out of the way to the accu-. 
ftomed place of convoy, nor to the ncarcll place where 
neccilary repairs >may be had. Deviation, for the pur- 
pofe of fmuggling, if without the knowledge of. the 
owners, does not fet aEde-the infurance, nor- when the 
maftcr.is forced by the crew to return. 

In infuranceato the Ealt Indies,, and home, the in- 
furers are und^flfood to take the rifk-. of- detention in 
the country^ and of country voyages. 

3- Infurance of -prohibited goods, againd the rifk of 
Irizuve by the. governnnent, is unlawful, and tnvah'd., 
The infurers, infured, brokers, and all acccfTories, arc 
liable to the fine of. 500 L. 

4« If the infured have any information of. moro 
than common danger, they mud reveil every fuch cir^ 
Qimftancfr' to. the infurers,. other wife the policy is fet- 
afide. 

This' rule is eftablidxed for thie prefeVvation of good, 
faith ; and there ate fevcral ftrong decifions in Aip-. 
port of it. t( a (hip be fpoke to leaky at fea, or if 
there bcL a report of its being loit| thefe circumftaflces ^ 
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muft be communicated to the infurers. Even the tofurance* 
concealment of a falfe report of lofs vitiates the infu- 
rance ; and, if the (hip be afterwards loft, though in a 
different manner, the infured will recover nothing. In 
a voyage from Carolina to London, another (hip had- 
failed t o days after that which Was infured, and ar-^ 
rived feven days before the infurance was made ; and 
the concealment of this circumlance, though the fa6i 
was not proved to the fatisfadion of the jury, waa 
confidercd as fufficient to fet it aGde. Alfo, during the 
continuance of the American war, a (hip being in* 
fared from Portugal, by the month, without conde- 
fcending on the voyage, failed for North America, 
and was taken by a provincial privateer. The infurers 
refiifed to pay, becaufe the hazardous deftination waa^ 
concealed ; and it was only upon proof of the infured 
being equally ignorant of it that they were found 
liable.. 

But the infured are not obliged to take notice of 
general perils, which the infurers are underftood to 
have in contemplation ; dangerous navigation, Weft* 
Indian hurricancSf enlerprizes of the enemy, and the 
like* 

Infurance t» not fet afide by a-miftake in the name 
of the (hip or mafter,,or the like. 

Infurance may be made on an uncertain (liip ; on« 
any (hip that* the goods- may be loaded on; on any 
(hip that A (hall fail in from Virginia. In this la(i 
cafe, the policy is not transferred to a (hip which A- 
goes on board during the voyage* 

Suondly^ If a (hip be infured at and from a port«, 
the infurance oommenees immediately if the (hip be - 
there, or at its arrival there. If it be damaged when> 
preparing for a^ voyage, the infurers are liable; but 
not if the voyage be laid afide for feveral • years, with. 
Gonfent of the owners. Infurance from a port com* 
mences when the (hip breaks ground ; and, if it fet . 
(ail, and be driven back and loft in the port, the in- 
furers are liable. 

Infurance on goods generally continues till they be 
landed; but, if they be feld after the (hip's arrival*, 
and freight contra^ed to anocher port, the infurance 
is concluded. Goods fent on board another (hip or 
lighter are. not at the ri(k of the. infurer; . but goods s 
fent afhore in the long boat are. 

Infurance on ifreight commences when the* goods arc - 
put on board. 

Goods from the £a ft Indies,, infured to Gibraltar^., 
and to be re(bippcd from thence to Britainr were putr 
on board a (^ore(hip.at Gibraltar, to wait an oppor* 
tunily of rc-(hipping, and were loft:. The cuftom of. 
putting goods, aboard a,ftore-(hip being proved, ther 
infurers were found liable. 

Lofs of fails a(hore, when the (hip is repairing, is* 
comprehended .within the infurance. What is necef* 
farily underltood. is infured, as well as what is ex* 
pre (fed ;. the efi*ential means, and intermediate fteps, as- 
well as the end. Ships performing quarantine- are a^>: 
the rifk- of the infurer. 

Thirdly ^ The infurers are liable for a total lofs when^ 
the fat je A per ifhes. through any of the perib infurcd. 
again ft. Baratry, though it properly (ignifies runnins^ 
away with the (hip, extends to any. kind of fraud in ^ 
the mafter or mariners. Infurance againft detentioo^ 
of princes does not exund to (hips that are feized foft- 
tranfgrelTiQg the laws of foreign counuies.. 

TBct 
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'HftinnMi Tlie'tnfufvrs are aUb Kable for a t«tal bfs» when 
'^' '^ damage ia faftataed, and the remaining property abaa* 
doned or veftcd in the mfurers 

If a (hip be ftraiidcdi or taktOy and kept by the 
cnemyy or detained by any foreigpi' pover, or feized 
for the fenricc of the goTernmeat, the proprietors have 
a right to abandon. 

But, if a (hip be taken by the enemy, and be re- 
taken, or makes its efcape, before adion againft the 
infarers; have the infured a right to abandon, or muft 
they only claim for the damages fubftained as an ave- 
rage lofs? There are oppofite decidons, according as 
"the circumftances of the cafe were ftrong. When the 
Ihip was long detained, the goods perifhable, the voy< 



If the (kip he ftranded, evidenrce aaiift be taken it V»iAiraoce. 
the place where (Iranded. / ^ 

Oocumenu of \<A muft be laid before the aader- 
wricers, with all convenient fpeed; and, if chefe be 
faftdendy dear, the bfsikould be immediately fettled. 
The undetwrttersgcneraUy grant their notes at a moatb 
or fix weeks date for their proportions. 

If a fliip be not heard of for a certain time, it is pre- 
fumed loft ; and the underwriters are liable to pay the 
fumtf infured, the property being abandoned to them 
in the event of the (hip's return Six months are aU 
lowed for a voyage to any part of Europe, a year to» 
America, and two years to the Eatt Indies. 

By the ordinance of Hamburgh, if a (hip be three 



age entirely Toft, or fo diftutbed, that the purfuit of it months beyond the ufnal time of performing a voyage, 



was not worth the freight, or when the damage ex 
ceeds half the value of the thing, they have been found 
intitled to abandon; (Gofs againft Withers, 2 Bur- 
-row, 683.). But, if the voyage be completed with 
little trouble or delay, they are not intitled; (Hamil- 
ton againft Mendcz, 2 Burrow, 1198.); 

The infured cannot claim, as for a total lofs, on 
an offer to abandon, when the lofs is, in its nature, 
only partJid ; for, if this were permitted, they might 
devolve the lofs occ&iioned by bad markets on the 
tinfurers. 

And» in all cafes, the infored have their option to 
abandon, or not. They may retain their property if 
*they pleafe, and claim for an average lofs ; and they 
muft make their option before they claim. 

If the goods be fo much damaged, that their value 
is lefs than the freight, the infurers are accountable as 
^or a total lofs. 

The infurers are liable for general average, when 
the property is charged with contribution ; and for 
.particular average, when the property is damaged, br 
part of it ^eftroyced. 

If the damage be fuftained through the Faul{ of the 
(hip, the owners af the goods may have recourfc, ei- 
ther againft the mafter or infilrers ; and, if the in- 
furers be charged, they ftaud in the place of the 
ownerf , and have recourfe againft the mafter. 

In order to prevent the infurers from being troubled 
with frivolous demands for average, it is generally 
llipulated, that none (hall be charged under 5 /«• cent. 
*or fomc other determined rate ; and corn, flax, fruit, 
£(h, and like pcriftiablc goods, are warranted free 
from average, unlefs general, or the (hip be ftranded. 

In order to encourarc every effort to fare the (hip, 
the infurers are liable for charges laid out with that 
defign, although the fiibjeA perifh. Thus, they may 
be charged with more than the fum infured. 

In cafe of goods baring damaged, the proportion of 
the fum infured, for which the underwriters are liable, 
is regulated by the proportion of the prices which the 
found and damaged goods fetch at the port of dcfti- 
jiation. The prime coft of the goods is not coofidered, 
nor the neceffity of immediate fale, in confequcrnce of 
damage. Although the damaged goods fell above 
prime coft, the infurers are liable. 

Fourthly^ If a ftiip be loft, and the crew faved, the 
lofs is proved by the evidence of the crew. 

If damage be fuftained, the extent is proved by an 
examination of the fubje£l damaged, at the (hip's 
arrival ; and the caufe by the evidence of the crew. 

N'' 167. 



the underwriters may be defired to pay 92 per cent. 
on an abandon. If they decline it, they are allowed 
14 months more, and then they muft pay the full 
value. 

A (hip infured againft the hazards of the fea, bnt 
not againft the enemy, if never heard of, is prefumed 
loft at fea^ 

fifthly^ In order that the manner of fettling loftet 
may be underftood, we muft explain what is meant by 
covering property. We mentioned already, that infu- 
rances for greater fums than the infured had really at 
ftake, were contrary to law: but fome latitude is al- 
lowed in that refpedk ; for if the owner were to iofnre 
no more than the exa6l value of his property, he would 
lofe the premium of infurance, and the abatement, if 
any was agreed on ^ 

For example, if he has ^oods onToard to the value 
of tool* and infures the fame at 5 per cent, to abate 
z per cent, in cafe of lofs; then, if a total lofs hap- 
pen, he recovers 98 1. from the infurers, of which 5I. 
being applied to re-place the premium, the nett fum 
faved is only 93 1. : but, if the value on board be only 
93 1. and the fum infured 100 1. he would-be fully in- 
demnified for the lofs ; and his property, in that cafe, 
is fa id to be covered. 

To (ind how much (hould be infured to cover any 
fum, fubtra^ the amount of tlie premium and abate- 
ment (if any), from tool. As the remainder is to' 
lool. fo is the value, to the fum which covers it. 

In cafe of a total lofs, if the fum infured be not 
greater than that which covers the property, the in- 
furers muft pay it all. If greater, they pay what 
covers the property, and return the premium on the 
overplus. 

Partial lofFes are regulated by this principle, that 
'whereas the owner is not fully indemnified, in cafe 
of a total lofs, unlefs he covers his property, there- 
fore he (hould only be indemnified for a partial lofs \n 
the fame proportion ;*and, if it he not fully infured,' 
h^ is conftdered as infurer himfelf, for the part not 
covered, and muft bear a fuitable * proportion of the 
lofs. Therefore the value of the properly is proved, 
and the fum required to cover it computed. If that 
fum be all infured, the underwriters pay the whole 
damage ; if only part be infured, they pay their (hare,* 
which is oomputeo by the following rule : As thefum^ 
which covers the property is to the fum infured, ft) is 
the whole damage to the part for which the infurers 
are liable. -For exanfipl*^, if the value of the property 
be 360I. the fum infured 300 L the premium ^ per 
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ItitivrwttreM/ inA zh%teticni 2 per cent.i then t\m fum which 
(hould be infured to cover the property is 400I. ( and, 
if damage be fuftaiaed to the extent of aool the 
ownera will recover 1 50 1. 

U a voyage is infured ottt and home, the preqjiium 
outward muft be confidered as part of the value on the 
homeward property, and the fum neceflary to cover it 
computed accordingly F^r example, to infure tool, 
out and home, at 5 per cent, each voyage, abatement 
t per cent, we compute thus : 

93 ' «oo : : L. 100 : L. 107 : 10: 6, to be infured 
outward, premium on I- 107 : 10:6 outwards, at 5 
per cent. L. 5 : 7 : 6 : 93 : lOO : c L. loc : 7:6: 
L. 113:6s. to be infuied home; the premium on 
which is L. 5 : 13:6; and, if the (hip be loft on the 
homeward voyage. 

From the fum infured hoipe L. 1 1 3 6 o 

Subtract the difcount, 2 per cent* - ^ 5 3 

Sum for which the infurers are liable L. 1 1 1 •— > - 9 
Infurance out Li,5 7 6 

Infurance home - 5 ^3 3 
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Covered property L. 100 

II. InsvRjNCs againft Fire. There are feveral > ffices 
in Britain for this purpofe, of which the fun fire-office is 
the m 'd confiderable. Infurances are divided into com* 
mon, hazardous, and doubly haurdous, according to 
the nature of the fubjed infured. When the funa in- 
fured is high, there is a higher premium per cent, de- 
manded; and money, papers, jewels, pictures, and 
gun -ponder, are not comprehended. If a fiibje<^ be 
wrong defcribed, in order that it may be infured at a 
lower premium, the policy is void The benefit of a 
policy is transferred, by indorfement, to the repre* 
fentativcrs of the perfon in whofe favour it was made ; 
and it may be transferred to other houfes when the 
infured changes his habitation. If infurance be made 
on the fame fubjed in different offices, it muft be fpe- 
cified, by indorfement, on the policy ; and, in cafe 
of loffi, the offices pay proportionally. I'he infurera 
pay all expences in attempting to extinguiih fire, or 
lave goods, though not fuccesful. If the value of a 
iiibjed be infured in part, and damage be fuftained, 
the infurers pay the whole, if it does not exceed the 
fum infured. 

III. iNiURANCE of Debts. Sec B TTOMXY. 

IV. In viitue of Ins vrjncs for Lives ^ when the per- 
fon dies, a fum of money becomes payable to the per 
ton on whofr behalf the policy of infurance was granted. 
One of the principal infurance- offices of this kind, is 
that of the amicable f< 'citty for a perpetual affurance, 
kept in Serjeant's inn, Fleet-ftreet, London. 

This Society at Serjeant's inn requires an annual 
'-payment of 5 1. from every member during life, pay- 
'able quarterly. The whole annual income hence ari> 
iing is equally divided among the nominees, or heirs, 
of fuch member^ as die every year; and this renders 
the dividends among tlie nominees, in different years, 
mort or It is, according to the number of members 
who I'ave happened to die in thofe years. But this 
Cocitty engages that the dividends Ihall not be lefs than 
150L to each claimant, thongh thty may be more.^ 
tionc are admitted whofe ages are greater than 45, 

Vol. IX. Parti. a 



or lets than 1 1 1 *nor it there any difference nt cdntii- H 
bution allowed on acccHint of difference of age. — Thta ' 
fociety has fubfifted ever fince •706, and its credit 
and ufefulnefs are well eftabliihed. Its plan, ho^everv 
is liable to feveral obje^ions. tirfl, it it evident> 
that regulating the dividends among the nominees, by 
the number of members who die every year, is not 
equitable ; becaufc it makes the benefit which a 
member is to receive to depend, not on the value o( 
his contribution, but on a contingency ; that is, the 
number of members that fhail happen to die the fame 
year with him. Secondly, its requiring the ^fame pay-* 
meats from all perfons under 45. is alicr not equitable^ 
for the payment of a perfon admitted at 12 ought 
not to be more than half the payment of a perfon ad*- 
mitted at 45. Thirdly, its plan is fo narrow, as to 
confine its ufefulnefs too much. It can be of no fer- 
vice to any perfon whofe age exceeds Xf. It is, like* 
wife, by no means ptopcrly adapted to the circumw 
ftances of perfons who want to make affurances oA 
their lives for only one year, or a fhort term of years« 
For example : the true value of the affurance of 1501. 
for five yearf), on the life of a perfon whofe age is 39, 
may be found, by the fir ft rule, to be nearly three 
guineas per arm fuppofing intereft at 3 per cent., and 
the probability of the duration of human life, aa 
they are given in Dr Halley's Table of Obfervations. 
But fuch an affurance could not be made in this fo- 
ciety without an annual payment of 5I. Neither is 
the plan of this (ccicty at all adapted to the ctrcum* 
ftances of perfons who want to make affurances oft 
particular furvivorfhips. For example : a perfon pof- 
feffed of an eftate or falary, which muft be loft with 
his life, has a perfon dependent upon him, for whom 
he dcfires to fecure a fum of money payable at hit 
death. But he defires this only as a fccurity againft 
the. danger of his dying fir ft, and leaving a wife, or a 
parent, without fupport In thefe circumftances he 
enters himfelf into this fociety ; and, by an annual 
payment of 5 1. iaiitles his nominee at his death to 
150I. In a few years, perhaps, his nominee happena 
to die ; and having then loft the advantages he hai* 
in view, he determines to forfeit his fi)rmer payments^ 
and to withdraw from the fociety. The right me* 
thod, in this cafe, would have been to have taken from 
fuch a perfon the true value of the fum affured, <* oa 
the fuppofition of non»payment, provided he (hmld 
furvive.*' In this way he would have chofen to con- 
tradi with the fociety : and had he lone this^ he would 
have paid for the affurance (fuppofing intereft at ipeT 
cent, his age 30, the age of his nominee 30, and the va- 
lues of hves as given by M. De Moivre) 3 1. 8 s. in an- 
nual payments, to begin immediately, and to be con- 
tinued during the j int duration of his own life, and 
the life of his nominee. 

None of thtfe obje^ions are applicable to the plan 
of the fociety which mcet^ at Black Friars bridge, and 
which has juftly ftyled itfelf the Equitable Society for 
AJfurancti on Ltvet and Survivor/bipt The bufinefa 
tranfadted by this fociety is fo exte'ifive, and it is go- 
verned fo entirely by calculations, founded on the beft 
rules and obfervations, that it cannot but prove one of 
the greate(( public benefits. 

It was ellabliOicd in the year 1762, in confcquence 

of propofals which had been made, and Icdtures reconi- 
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htch had been rtad by Mr 
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lofiinnee. mending fucb a defign, 

Dodfon, the author of the Mathematical Repofitory. 
It aiTures any Aims or rcverfionary annuitiesy on any 
life or lives for any number of years, as well as for the 
whole continuance of the lives ; and in any manner 
that may be bcft adapted to the views of the perfons 
afiured : that ifl» either by making the afiured Turns 
payable certainly at the failure of any given lives ) or 
on condition of furvivor(hip ; and alfo, either by ta- 



1 INS 

This fociety has lately made a particular inquiry Inforance. 
into its own ft ate, as to proft and lofi^ by all the bu- - ^ ' 
finefs it has tranfadled from its firft inftitution. This 
inquiry was made in three different methods, propofed 
to th« diredlors by Dr Price, the author of the Treatifc 
on Reverfionary Payments ; and the refult has beert, 
that it appears, that a much fmaller proportion of the 
perfons affured have died than Jbould have died, ac- 
cording to the tables for London, from which the cal- 



king the price of the aflurance in one prefent payment, culations have been made, or even according to Dr 
or in annual payment, during any fingle or joint lives, Halley's table for Breflaw; that, for this reafon, the. 
01 any terms, Icfs than the whole pofllble duration of claims have been much Icfs than t\\ty JbotJd have been; 
the lives. Any perfons, for inftance, who depend on and that the fociety has for many years been enjoying 
incomes which muft be loft when they die, or who are an income fome thoufands per annum greater than it 
only tenants for life in eftates, may, if they want to wants, and vifurplus Jioeh of near L. 40,000, over and 
borrow money, be enabled to give fufficient fecurity, above what is neceiTary to enable it to make good ail- 
by aifuring fuch fums as they want to borrow in this its engagements. 

fociety, and affigning the policy ; in confequence of In thefe circumftances, the fociety finding ilfelf 

which, the lender will, during the term of the affu* well fecured againft future hazards, and being un- 

ranee, be guarded againft all danger of lofing his prin- willing to take from the public an extravagant profit^ 

cipal by the death of the borrower. In the fame way, have determined to reduce all the future payments for 

clergymen, counfcUors, perfons holding any places of afTurances one-tenth; and alfo to return to the perfons 

profit, traders, and others, who have families, whofe now affured one tenth of all the payments which they 

fubfiftence depends on the continuance of their lives, have made. And there is, it feems, reafon to expe£t» 

may here be enabled to make foroe provifion for their that this will be only a preparation for farther reduc- 

families after their deceafe. All perfons who enjoy tions. Nor need the public, we are informed, be ap- 

annuities for theJives of others, may here fecure thrm- prehenfive of their going too far in making redudions ; 

f elves againft the lofs they would fuftain, fhould they for in confequence of the inquiry they have lately 

furvive the perfons on whofe lives the annuities de- made, and of the order into which this inquiry has 

pend, by making afiurances which ftiould intitle them thrown their accounts, they will have it in their power 

to any fums, payable on condition their furvivorfhip to determine' exadly from year to year what they are 

fhould take place. Any perfon intitled to an eftate, an> able to do, and always to keep under their view a clear 

nuity, legacy, or effice, after another perfon, provided, ftate of their own circumftances. 
be furvives, may here fecure fome equivalent for his From the preceding account of this fociety it is ma- 

family at his deceafe, provided he does not furvive.—* nifeft, that its bufinefs is fuch, that none but fkilful 

Hufbands may, in this fociety, fecure annuities for mathematicians are qualified to condud it. The in« 

their wives, provided they fhould leave them widows, tereft of the fociety therefore abfolutely requires, that 

Parents, by aifuring the lives of their children when it fhould make the places of thofe who manage its bu- 

infants, till they attain a given age, may fecure for (inefs fo advantageous, as to induce the ableli mathe- 

them, fhould they live to that age, fuch fums as may maticians to accept them ; and this will render it the 

be neceffary to put them out to apprenticefhips, or to more neceiTary for the fociety to take care, on any 

Dftake capitals or fortunes for them, with which to fet future vacancies, to pay no regard in filling them up» 

cut in bufinefs, or to marry. Any perfons^apprehen- to any other confiderations than the ability and inte- 



fivo of being left without fupport in old age, when in 
capable of labour, may, in this fociety, purchafe an 
annuity, to commence at any future year of his life, 
and to continue during the remainder of his life ; and 



grity of the candidates. The confequence of granting 
good pay will be a multitude of folicitations on every 
vacancy, from perfons who, however unqualified, will 
hope for fuccefs from their connexions, and the inte- 



be may do this at a very fmall expence, if he is young, refl they are able to make ; and fhould the fociety, in 
and willfilg to wait for the commencement of his an- any future time, be led by fuch caufes to truil its bufi- 
9utty till he is 55 or 60 years of age. nefs in the hands of perfons not poffefTed of fuificient 

In fhort, there are no kinds of afTurances on lives ability, as eakulaton and mutlyematicians, fuch miflaker 
and furvivorfhips, which this fociety does not make, may be committed as may prove in the higheil degree 
In doing this, it follows the rules which have been detrimental. We have reafon to know, that at pre* 
given by the beft mathematical writers on the do<itrine fcnt the fociety is in no danger of this kind ; and one 
of life- annuities and reveijions, particularly Mr Simpfon : of the great public advantages attending it is, that it 
and, in order to gain fuch a profit as may render it a has eftablifhed an ojffue^ where not only the bnfinefs we 
fermament benefit to the public, and enable it to bear have defcribed is tranfaded with faithfulnefs and fkill ; 
the expences of management, it takes the advantage of but where alfo all who want folutions of any queftions 
making its calculations at fo low an intereft as 3 per relating to life annuities and reverfioos may apply, and 
cfR/, and from tables of the probabilities and values of be -fure of receiving juft anfwera. 
lives in London, where (as in all great towns )^ the rate 
of human mortality is much greater than it is in com^ 
9101k among mankind* Tia&i 
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Table of the Rates of Affurance on Single Litcs in 
the. Society for equitable Affuranccs near Black- 
Friars Bridge. 

Sum aflured L. lOO. 











!Fo»^ 


the whole 










Seven years Ijjf 


at an an 


Age. 


One year. 


at an annual :„^^1 
payment of. '^ 


payment 
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7 


17 7 


65 
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II 


8 13 


10 


3 9 



Thcfe rates are 10 fcr cent, lower than the trut va- 
lues, according to the decrements of life in London> 
reckoning inicreft at 3 per cent. ; but at the fame time, 
for all agts under 50, they are near a thirJ higher 
than all the true values, according to Dr Hallcy's 
Table of the decrements of life at Brcflaw, and Dr 
Price's Tables of the decrements of life at Northamp- 
ton and Norwich,— As. therefore this fociety has late- 
ly found, that the decrements of life among its mem- 
bers have hitherto been lower than even thofe given in 
thefe laft Tables, it may be rcafonably expeAcd, that 
they will in time reduce their rates .of aiTurance to the 
true values by thefe tables. 

Re-lNsvRJscs is a fecond con trad, made by an in* 
furer, to transfer the riik he has engaged for to another. 
It is in general forbidden by 19 Geo. XL c. 37. but 
18 permitted to the reprefentativtsof an infurer in cafe 
of his death, or to his ailignees in cafe of his bank- 
ruptcy ; and it muft be mentioned in the policy that 
U is a re-infurance. 

INTAGLIOS, precious ftones on which are en- 
sravedthe heads of great men,infcriptions, and the like; 
fuch as we frequently fee fet in rings, feals, ^c. 

INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole number, in con- 
tradiftin6^ion to a frafiion. 

INTEGRAL, or integrant, in philofophy. ap- 
pellations given to parts of bodies which are of a fi- 
milar nature with the whole : thus filings of iron have 
the fame nature and properties as bars of iron. 

Bodies may be reduced into their integrant parts by 
triture or grinding, limation or filing, folution, amal- 
gation, &c. See GaiNDiMG, 5cc. 

INTEGUMENTS, in anatomy, denote the com- 
mon coverings which inveft the body ; as the cuticula, 
cutis, &C. See Anatomy. 

Integument is alfo extended to the particular 
membranes which inveft certain parts of the body ; as 
the coats or tunics of the eye. 

INTELLECT, a term ufed among philofophers, 
to ^f^xij that faculty of the foul ufuaDy called the 
^ndafiandMg* See Loguc andllETAPUYsics, 
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INTENDANT, one who has the condua, infpec- 
tion, and management, of any thing. See Supbein- 
tendant. 

This is a title frequent among the French : they 
have tntmdantt of the marine^ who are officers in the fea- 
ports, whofe bufinefa it is to take care the ordinances 
and regulacions relating to fea- affairs be obferved : /n- 
tendants of the fnancts^, who have the dire<^ion of the 
revenues : inienaanis of provinces^ who are appointed by 
the king to take ^dixt uf the adminiflration of juftice, 
policy, and finances in the provinces : alfo i/Uendanti ef 
buildings^ of houfes^ &c. j. 

INTENDMENT, in law, is the intention, defign, 
or true meaning, of a perfon or thing, which frequent* 
ly fupplies what is not fully ezprelFed; but though the 
intent of parties in deeds and contrads is much regard- 
ed by the law, yet it cannot take place againft the 
rules of law. 

Jntbndment of Crimes >• this, in cafe of treafon, 
where the intention is proved by ciicumflances, is pa- 
nifhable in the fame manner as if it was put in execu* 
tion. So, if a perfon enter a houfe in the night-time* 
with an intent to commit burglary, it is felony ; alfo» 
an aflault, with an intent to commit a robbery on the 
highway is made felony, and punilhed with tranfpor- 
tation, 7 Geo. IL c. 21. 

INTENT, in the civil law, fignifies to begin, or 
commence, an a^on or procefs. 

INTENTION, in medicine, that judgment or me* 
thod of cure which a phyfician forms t« hunfelf front 
a due examination of fymptoma. 

Intention, in phyfics, the increafe of the power 
or energy of any quality 1 as heat, cold, &c. by which 
It flands oppofed to remtffion^ which fignifies its de- 
creafe or diminution. 

Intention, in metaphyfks, denotes an exertion of 
the intelledual faculties with more than ordinary vi- 
gour ; when the mind with earneftaefs fixes its view 
on any idea, confiders it on all fides, and will not be 
called off by any folicitation. 

INTERAMNA (anc. geog.), fo called from iu 
fituation between rivers, or in an ifland in the river 
Ifar ; a town of the Cifalpennine Umbria. Interam" 
notes the people ; fumamed Naries by PHny, to diflin* 
guiih them from the people of other Interamnz. Now 
Term; a town in the Pope's territory in Umbria. 
£. Long. 13. 38. N. Lat.42. 40. s 

Inteeamna, a town and colony of the VoUci in 
Latium, on the confines of Samntum, at the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Liris and Melpis ; and lor diftino- 
tion fake called Lirinas. The town is now in ruins. 

Interamna, or IntetammaPrsiuHanorum{Plolttoy)% 
a town in the territory of the Praetutiaai, a part of the 
Picenum. Now Teramo^ in the Abruzzo of Naples* 
£. Loug, 15. N. Lat.42. 40. 

INTERCALARY, an appellauon given to the 
odd day inferted in leap-year ; which was fo called 
from calo^ calarCf ** to proclaim," it betng proclaim- 
ed by the priefts with a loud voice. 



ktendtne 

II 
Intercatla. 



INTERCATIA (anc. geog.), a town of the Vac- 
caei in the Hither Spain. Here Sdpio ^milianoa 
flew a champion of the barbarians in fingle combat | 
and was the firtt who mounted the wall in taking the 
town. It was fituated to the fouth-eaft of Afturica ; 
now laid to be in ruini* 
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INTERCESSION (interceffo), 
Rome, for the aA of a tribune of the people, or other 
magiilrate, by which he inhibited the a£^8 of other 
magidrates^; or even, in cafe of the tribune§« the de« 
crees of the fenate. Veto was the folemn word nfed 
by the tribunes when they inhibited any decree of the 
fenate or law propofcd to the people. The general 
law of thefe interceiHons was, that any magidrate 
might inhibit the ads of his equal or inferior; but the 
tribunes* had the fole prerogative of controlling the 
w^s of every other magi (Irate, yet could not be con- 
Xrolied themfclves by any. 

INTERCESSOR (from inter and cedo «« I go be- 
tween'*), a perfon who prays, expoAulates, or inter- 
cedes, in behalf of another. In the Roman law, in* 
terceffoi^was.the name of an officer, whom the gover- 
nors of 'provinces appoinced pnocipally to raife taxes 
and other duties. 

Intercessor is alfo a term heretofore applied to 
fttch bifhops as, during the vacancy of a fee, admint- 
i(ered the bifhoprick, till a fuccefibr to the deceafed 
bifhop had been elected. . The third council of Car- 
thage calls thefe interventort, 

INTERCOLUMNIATION. in architeaure, de- 
notes the fpace between two columns, which is always 
to be proportioned to the height and bulk of the co* 
lumns. 

INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, an appellation gi- 
Ten to fuch mufcles, nerves, arteriee> and veins, as lie 
between the ribs. 

INTERDICT, an ecclefiaftical cenfure, by which 
the church of Rome forbids the performance of divine 
fcrvice in a kingdom, province, town, &c. This cen- 
fure has been frequently executed in France, Italy, 
and Germany ; and in the year 1 1 70, pope Alexan- 
der III. put all England unde/an iaterdid, forbidding 
the clergy to perform any part of divine fervice, except 
baptiiing of infants, taking confeffions, and giving ab- 
f<^ution to dying penitents. But this cenfure being 
liable to the ill confequences of promoting libcrtinifm 
and a negled of religion, the fucceeding popes have 
"very feldom made ufe of it. 

There was alfo an interdiA of perfons, who were 
deprived of the benefit of attending on divine fervice. 
Particular perfon s were alfo anciently interdided of ^t 
and water, which fignified a baniHiment for fome par^ 
tfcular offence : by their cenAire no perfoo was allow 
ed to receive them, or allow them fire or water ; and 
being thus wholly deprived of the two neceflary de- 
ments of life, they were doubtlefs under a kind of d- 
Yil death. 

INTEREST, is the premium or money paid for 
the loan or ufe of other money. See Arithmetic, 

Many good and learned men have tn former times 
ip«ry much perplexed themfclves and ether people by 
Tmifmg doubts about the legality of in tereft in/woxon:-. 
fcietUut* It may not be amifs here to inquire upon 
what grounds this matter does really ftand* 

The enemies to tntereft in general make na difttnc- 
-tion between that and ufury, holding any increafe of. 
money to be indefenfibly nfurious. And this they 
ground as well on the prohibition of it by the law oif 
Mofes among the Jews, as alfo upon what is laid down 
hj Ariftotki That ffloney it naturally barre&| and to 
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a(cd in ancient make it breed motjcy is prepoilerous, and a perrerfiao tntereft^ 
of the end of its inftitution, which was only to fcrve M ^ 
the purpofes of exchange, and not of increafe. Hence 
the fchool-di vines have branded the pradice of taking 
intereft, as being contrary to the divine law both na- 
tural and revealed ; and Cuc canon law has prefcribcd 
the taking any the lead increafe for the loaa of money 
as a mortal fin. 

But, in anfwer to this, it may be obfcrved, that the - 
Mofaicsl precept was cleaHy a political, and not a mo- 
ral, precept. It only prohibited the Jews from ta- 
king ufury from their brethren the Jews.; but in ex* 
prefs words permitted them to take it of aftranger:. 
which proves that the taking of moderate ufury, or a 
reward for the ufe, for fo the word iignifies^ is notfn<r* 
him mfe, fince it was allowed where any but an l{' 
rarlite was concerned. And as to Aridotle's reafon», 
deduced from the natural barrenneb of money, the 
fame may with equal force be alleged of houfes, whicl»^ 
never breed houfes ; and twenty other things^ which . 
nobody donbts it ir lawfid to make profit of, by letting 
them to hire. And though mooey was originally ufed . 
only for the purpofes of exchange, yet th^la|rs of any 
date may be well juftified in permitting it to be turn- 
ed to the purpofes of profit, if the convenience of fo* 
ciety (the great end for which money was invented)} 
ihall require it. And that the allowance of moderate in- 
tereft tends greatly to the benefit of the public, efpc- 
cially in a trading country, will appear from that^gr- 
ncraffy acknowledged principle, that commerce cannot * 
fubfiil without mutual and extenfive credit. Unlefa 
money therefore can be borrowed, trade cannot be 
carried on : and if no premium were allowed for the 
hire of money, few perfons would care to lend it ; or 
at leaft theeafe of borrowing at a (hort warning (which 
ts the Iffe of commerce) would be entirely at an end. 
Thus, in the dark ages of monktfh fuperftition and ci- 
vil tyranny, when intereft was laid under a total in- 
terdi6t, commerce was alfo at its lowefl ebb, and fdl . 
entirely into the hands of the Je>vs and Lombards : . 
but when mens minds began to be more enlarged, when « 
true religion and real liberty revived, commerce grew .• 
again intoicredit ; and a^rain introduced with rtfelf tt9 , 
infeparable companion^ the do^rine of loans upon in* 
tereft. 

And, really, confidered abftradedly from this- iti ^ 
ufe, iince all other conveniences of life may be either . 
bought or hired, but money :can only be hired, there - 
feems no greater impropriety in taking a recompenoe • 
or price for the hire of this, than of any other convex 
nience. If one borrow lool. to emj^y in a benefit 
cial trade, it is but equitable that the lender fliould 
have a proportion of the gfiina. To- demand an exor- 
bitant price, is equally contrary to confcicnce, for the 
loan of a horie, jor the loan o£ a fum of money : -but m • 
reafonable equivalent for the temporary inconvenience, 
which the owner may feel by the want of it, and for 
the hazard of his lofing it entirely, is not more immoral 
in one cafe than it is in the othen And indeed the ab». 
folute prohibition, of lending upon any, even moderate 
intereft, introduces the very inconvenience which it 
feems meant to remedy^ The neceflSty of individuab- 
will make borrowing unavoidable. Without fome pro* 
fit by law, there wiH be but few lenders : and thoCe 
grinci^ally bad mcn» who wiB break Uucougfa the law* 

and 
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iMereft. tnd tak« a profit ; mod then will cndeaTonr to tndem- 
Dtfy themfeUes from the danger of the penalty, by 
making that profit exorbitant. Thus, while all de- 
grees of profit were difcountenanced,. we find naore 
complstnts of ufury, and more flagrant inftaacct of 

oppreffion, than in modem times when money may be Jpoudetuia, 2. Of policies of infurance. 
c«£ly had at a low interefl. A capital diilindion mufl tomry, and Insurance. 
therefore be made between a moderate and exorbitant 



which all his property depends, at three per caU. tbe 

hazard being none at all. 

But fometimes the hazard may be greater than the 
rate of iotereil allowed by law will compenfat^. And 
this gives rife to the pradice, 1. Of bottomry, or r#- 

See BoT- 




moderate and 

profit ; to the former of which we ufually give the 
name of mUreJI^ to the latter the truly odious appella- 
tion of ufury .*. tlie former is oeceifary in every civil 
ftate ; if it were but to exclude the latter, which ought 
Dever to be tolerated in any well-regulated focicty. 
Eor, as the whole of this matter is well fummed up by 
Grotius, ** if the compenfatioo allowed by law does 
not txctc& the proportion of the hazard run, or the 
want felt, by the loan, its allowance is neither repug- 
nant to the revealed nor to the natural law : but if it 
eKcetds thofe bounds, it is then oppreflive ufury \ and 
though the municipal laws may give it impunity, they 
never can n>ake it juft." 

We fee, that the exorbitance or moderation of in- 
tereti, for the money lent, depends upon two circum- 
fiances ; the inconvenience of parting with it for the 
prefent, and the hazard of lofing it entirely. The in- 
convenience to individual lenders can never be eftima- 
ted by laws ; the rate therefore of general incereft mull 
depend upon the ufual or general inconvenience. This 
refults entirely from the quantity of fpecie or current 
money in the kingdom : for, the more fpecie there is 
circulating in any nation, the greater fuperfluity thevc 
will be, beyond what is neceflary to carry on the bu- 
finefa of exchange and the common concerns of life. 
In every nation, or public community » there is a certain 
quantity of money thus neceflary ; which a perfon well 
ikilled in political arithmetic might perhaps calculate 
as exadly, as a private banker can the demand for run- 
ning cafh in his own (hop : all above this neceffary 
quantity- may be (pared, or lent, without much incon- 
venience to the refpedive lenders ; and the greater this 
national fuperfluity is, the more numerous will be the 
lenders, and the lower ought the rate of the national 
iatereft to be : but where there is not enough, or bare- 
ly enough, circulating cafh, to anfwer the ordinary 
uies of the public, intereH will be proportionably high; 
for lenders will be but few, u few can fubmit to the 
iMConvenieoce of lending. 

So alfo the hazard of an entire lofs has its weight in 
the regulation of intereft ; hence, the better the fecu- 
fky, the lower wili the.iaterefl be ; the rate of intereft 
bdng. generally in a compound ra^Of formed out of 
the inconvenience and the liazard. And as, if there 
were no inconveoieBce> there fliould be no intereft but 
what IS equivalent "to the hazard ; lb,, if there were no 
hazard, there ought to be no interefl, fave only what 
nnTes from the mere- inconvenience of lending. Thus» • 
if the quantity of fpecie in a nation be fuch, that the 
general inconvenience of 'lending for a year \b compu- 
ted to amount to three /^ c#a^.- a man that has -money 
by htm will perhaps lend it upon good perfonal fecu* 
rtty at five/«r renf* allowing two for the hazard run ; . 
bt will lend it upon hinded feeurity, or mortgage, at 
four per cat^ the hazard being proportionably left ; 



Upon the two principles of inconvenience and h««.- 
zard» compared together^ different, nations have at dif- - 
ferent times eftablifhed different rates of intereft. The 
Romans at one Ume allowed centiffimdy one per cenL 
monthly, or twelve per cent, per annum, to be taken for 
common loans ; but Juftinian reduced it to irientes^ or 
one third of the as or centij/im^^ that is, four per cent* ; - 
but allowed higher intereii to be taken of merchants, 
becaufe there the hazard was greater. So too Grotios 
informs us, that in Holland the rate of intereft waa 
then eight per cent, in common loans, but twelve to * 
merchants. Our law eftabliihes one ftandard for all 
ahke, where the pledge or fecurity itfelf is not put in 
jeopardy ; left, under the general pretence of vague 
and indeterminate hazards, a door (hould be opened to* 
fraud and ufury : leaving fpecitic hazards to be provi- 
ded againft by fptcific infurances, or by loans upon 
rejpondtntta or bottomry. But as to the rate of legal ' 
. intereft, it has varied and decreafed for zoo years paft^ . 
according as the quantity of fpecie in the kingdom has 
increafed by acceflions of trade, the introduSion of 
paper-credit, and other circumftances. The ftatnte 
37 Hen. VIII. c. 9. confined intereft to Xtixper eeni. 
and fo did the ftatute 13 £liz. c. 8. But as, through ^ 
the encouragements given in her reign to commerce, 
the nation grew more wealthy ; fo, under her fucceffor, 
the ftatute 21 Jac. 1. c. 17. reduced it to eight per ' 
cent. ; as did the ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 13. to fix : and 
laftiy, by tbe ftatute 12 Ann. ft. 2^ c. 16. it was 
brought down co fiv^ per cent, yearly, which is now 
the extremity' of legal intereft that can be uken. But 
yet, if a contract which carries intereft be made in a 
foreign countrf^ our courts will dire<5k the payment of 
intereft according to the law of that country in which 
the contra6^ was made. Thus Irifh, American, Turk* 
iih, and Indian intereft, have been alKiwed in our courts 
to the amount of even i z per cent. For the modera- 
tion or exorbitance of intereft depends upon local cir- 
cumftances ; and the refufal to enforee fuch contrads 
woukl put a ftop to all foreign trade. And, by ftat. 
14 Geo» HI. c. 79.. all mortages and other fecuri- 
ties upon eftates or other property in Ireland or the 
plantation!, bearing intereft not exceeding fix per cent. 
fhall be legal ; though executed in the kingdom of 
Great Britain : unlefs the money lent ftitll fa« known ' 
at the time to exceed the value of the thing in pledgci > 
in which cafe alfo, to prevent ufurious contrads at 
home under colour of fuch foreign fecurities, the-bor* - 
rower (hall forfeit treble the fum fo borrowed. 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an indeclinable 
part of fpeech, flgnifying fome paflion or emotion of > 
the mind. See Grammar. 

INTERIM, a name given to a fo^mulary^ or kind 
of coofeffioo of the articles ^i faith ^ qbtruded upon ■ 
the Proteftaots after Luther's death by the -emperor 
Charles V. when he had defeated their forces; fo called > 



lifttheJwiU.kndit Xo4he Aate, .on thcasaiaUiiaiioe of - becaufe it was only to take pUce in the interim (mean^ 
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time) tin • general council (faonid hate decided all 
points m difpute between the Proteftants and Roma- 
nifts. It retained moft of the dodrinea and ceremonies 
of the Romantftsy excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to the clergy, and communion to the laity 
under both kinds. Mo& of the Proteftants rejeded it. 
There were two other interims^ one of Leipiic, the o- 
•ther of Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR, in Scots law. The fentcnce 
^r judgment of a court of law, is commonly called an 
iuierlocutor before decree is extraded. 

INTERLOCUTORY decree, in Englifti law. In 
a fuit in equity, if any matter of fad be ftrongly con- 
troverted, the fad is ufuaUy direded to be tried at 
the bar of the court of king's bench, or at the aiEzes, 
upon a feigned iiTue. If a quedion of mere bw arifes 
in the courfe of a caufc, it is the pradice of the court 
•of chancery to refer it to the opinion of the judges of 
the court of king's bench, upon a cafe dated for that 
purpofe. In fuch cafes, interlocutory decrees or or- 
ders are made. 

Intsriocutort JudgmenU are fuch as are given in 
the middle of a caufe, upon fome plea, proceeding on 
default, which is only intermediate, and does not fi- 
nally determine or complete the fuit. But the inter- 
Jocutory judgments moft ufually fpoken of, are thofe 
incomplete judgments, whereby the right of the plain* 
tilF is eftablilhed, but the quantum of damages fuftain- 
cd by him is not afcertained, which is the province of 
a jury. In fuch a cafe a writ of inquiry ifiues to the 
Iherilr, who fummons a jury, enquires of the damages, 
and returns to the court the inquifition fo taken, where- 
upon the plaintiff's attorney taxes cofts, and figns final 
judgment. 

iNTRRLOcuTOJtr Order y that which decides not the 
-caufe, but only fettles fome intervening matter relating 
to the caufe. As, where an order is made in chancery, 
ibr the plaintiff to have an iiyundion, to quit poffef- 
£on till the hearing of the caufe \ this order, not be- 
ing final, is called inierioctUory, 

INTERLOPERS, are properly tbofc who, with- 
out due authority, hinder the trade of a company or 
corporation lawfully eftablilhed, by dealing in the fame 
way. 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the ads of a play, to amufe the fpec- 
tators while the adors take breath and ihift their drcfs, 
•or to give time for changing the fcenes and decora- 
tions. 

In the ancient tragedy, the chorus fung the inter- 
ludes, to (how the intervals between the ads. 

Interludes, among us, ufually confift of fongs, dances, 
feats of adivity, concerts of mufic, &c. 

Ariftotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the 
interludes (hould confift of fongs built on the principal 
parts of the drama ; but fince the chorus has been 
laid down, dancers, buffoons, &c. ordinarily furnifh 
the interludes. 

INTERMENT, the ad of interring, i. e. burying 
or laying a deceafed perfon in the ground. 

Ariftc^e aflerted, that it was more juft to aflift the 
dead than the living. Plato, in his Republic, does 
not forget, amongft other parts of juftice, that which 
concerns the dead. Cicero eftabli(hei three kinds of 
juftice I the firft refpeds the gods, the fecond the 



manes or dead, and the third men. Thele prmd^ 
pies feem to be drawn from nature ; and they appear 
at leaft to be neceffary for the fupport of fociety, fince 
at all times cIviUzed nations have taken care to bury 
their dead, and to pay their laft refpeds to them. See 
Burial. 

We find in hiftory fcveral traces of the refped which 
the Indians, the Egyptians, and the Syrians entertained 
for the dead. The Syrians embalmed their bodies with 
- myrrh, aloes, honey, fait, wax, bitumen, and rcfinous 
gums ; they dried them alfo with the fmoke of the 
fir and the pine tree. The E^ptians preferved theirs 
with the refin of the cedar, with aromatic fpices, and 
with fait. Thefe people often keep fuch mummies, 
or at leaft their effigies, in their houfes, and at grand 
etrtertainments they were introduced, that by reciting; 
the great adions of their anceftors they might be 
better excited to virtue. See Funeral Rites, 

The Greeks, at firft, had probably not the fame vene- 
ration for the dead as the Egyptians. Empedocles, 
therefore, in the eighty-fourth Olympiad, • reftored to 
life Ponthia, a wooian of Agrigentum, who was about 
to be interred *. But this people» in proportion as they * Diegtmef 
grew civilized, becoming more enlightened, perceived ^^""ifi 
the ncceflity of eftabli(hing laws for the protedion o^'/^'p^JT 
the dead. fipbomm^ 

At Athens the law required that no perfon ftiould lib. 8. 
be interred before the third day ; and in the greater 
part of the cities of Greece a funeral did -not take 
place till the fizth or feventh. When a man appeared 
to have breathed his laft, his body was generally wafked 
by his neareft relations, with warm water mixed with 
wine. They afterwards anointed it with oil ; and co» 
vered it with a drefs, commonly made of fine linen, 
according to the cuftom of the Egyptians. This drefs 
was white at Medina, Athens, and in the greater part 
of the cities. of Greece, where the dead body was 
crowned with flowers. At Sparta it was of a purple 
colour, and the body .was furrounded with olive leaves. 
The body was afterwards laid upon a couch in the en- 
try of the houfe, where it remained till the time of 
the funeral. At the maniificent obfequies with which 
Alexander honoured Hepheftion, the body was not 
burned until the tenth day. 

The Romans, in the infancy of their empire, paid 
as little attention to their dead as the Greeks had done. 
Acilius A viola having fallen into a lethargic fit, was 
fuppofed to be dead ; he was therefore carried to the 
funeral pile ; the fire was lighted up % and though he 
cried out he was ftill alive, he perilled for v^ant of 
fpeedy afliftance. The Prsetor Lamia met with the 
fame fate. Tubero, who had been Praetor, was fa- 
ved from the funersd pile. Afclepiades a phyfician, 
who lived in the time of Pompey the Great, about 
one hundred and twenty years before the Chriftian 
aera, returning from his country- houfe, obferved near 
the walls of Rome a grand convoy and a crowd of 
people, who were in mourning aflifting at a funenJ» 
and ftiowing every exterior fign of the deepeft grief. 
Having afked what was the occafion of this intercourfe, 
no one made any reply. He therefore approached the 
pretended dead body ; and imagining that he perceived 
ik)^n^ of life in it» he ordered the byftanders to take 
away the flambeaux, to extinquifli the fire, and to pufl 
down the funeral pile. A kind of murmur on this a- 

r«fe 
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• lofe tkroagkoot the whole company. Some faid that 
they ought to believe the phyfictan, while others turn- 
ed both him and his profeffion into ridicule. The rela- 
tions, however, yielded at length to the remonftrances 
of Afclepiades ; they confented to defer the obfequies 
for a little I and the confequence was, the refioratioo of 
the pretended dead jperfon to life. It appears that 
thefc examples, and icveral others of the like nature, 
induced the Romans to deby funerals longer, and to 
cnad laws to prevent precipitate interments. 

At Rome, after allowing a fulEcicnt time for mourn- 
ing, the neareft relation generally clofed the eyes of 
the deceafed ; and the body was bathed with warm 
water, either to render it titter for being anointed with 
oil, or to reanimate the principle of life, M'hich might 
remain fufpended without manifefttog itftlf. Proofs 
were afterwards made, to difcover whether the perion 
was really dead, which were often repeated during the 
time that the body remained expofed ; for there were 
perfpns appointed to vifit the dead, and to prove their 
fituation. On the fecond day, after the body had been 
washed a fecond time, it was anointed with oil and 
balm. Luxury encreafed to fpch a pitch in the choice 
of foreign perfumes for this purpofe, that under the 
confulihip of Licinius CrafTub and Julius Caefar, the 
fenate forbade any perfumes to be ufed except fuch 
as were the produAion of Italy. On the thiid day 
the body was clothed according to its dignity and con- 
dition. The robe called the prztexta was put upon 
aaagiftrates, and a purple robe upon confuls ; for con- 
querors, who had merited triumphal honours, this 
robe was of gold tiffuc. For other Romans it was 
white, and bbck for the lower clafi*es of the people. 
Thefc drefies were often prepared at a didance, by 
the mothers and wives of perfons dill in life. On 
the fourth day the body was placed on a couch, and 
expofed in the veilibule of the houfe, with the vifage 
turned towards the enttance, and the feet near the 
door ; in this tituation it remained till the end of the 
week. Near the couch were lighted w.ix- tapers, a 
fmall box in which perfumes were burnt, and a vefTel 
fall of water for puiification, with which thofe who 
approached the body befprlnkled themfelves. An old 
man, belonging to thofe who furnifhed every thing 
necefiary for funerals, fat near the deceafed, with fome 
domeftics clothed in black. On the eighth day the 
funeral rites were performed ; but to prevent the body 
from corrupting before that time, fait, wax, the reG« 
nous gum of the cedar, myrrh, honey, balm, gyp- 
fum, lime, afphaltes, or bitumen of Judea, and ftve- 
ral other fubftances, were employed. The body 
was carried to the pile with the face uncovered » unlefs 
wounds or the nature of the difeafe had rendered it' 
loathfome and difguiling. In fuch a cafe a mafk was 
ufed, made of a kind of pbRer ; which has given rife 
to the expreifion of Jwura larvata^ ufed in fome of 
the ancient authors. This was the lall method of 
concealment which Nero made ufc of, after having 
caufed Oermanicus to be poifoned : for the effe^ of 
the poifon had become very fenfible by livid fpots and ' 
the blacknefs of the body ; but a fhower of rain hap- 
pening to fall, it w«(hed the plafter entirely away, and 
i^tiius the horrid crime of fratricide was diicovercd. 
The Turks have, at all timesi been accullomed to 
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wafli the bodies of their dead before interment ; and Intcrmentk 
as their ablutions are complete, and no part of the ^ 
body efcapes the attention of thofe who a(0(l at fuch 
melancholy ceremonies, they can eafily perceive whe- 
ther one be reallv dead or alive, by examining, among 
other methods of proof, whether Xhefphinffer am ha? loft 
its power of contraction. If this mufcle remains ftill 
contracted, they warm the body, and endeavour to 
rccal it to life ; otherwife, after having wafhed it with 
water and foap, they wipe it with linen cloths, wafli 
it again with rofe- water and aromatic fubftances, co- 
ver it with a rich drefs^ put upon its head a cap orna- 
mented with flowers, and extend it upon a carpet 
placed in the veftibule or hall at the entrance of the 
houfe. 

In the primitive church the dead were wafhed and 
then anointed ; the body was wrapped up in linen,. 
or clothed in a drefs of more or lefs value according 
to cir6umftances, and it was not interred until after 
being expofed and kept fome days in the houfe. The 
cullom of clothinj^ the dead is preferved in France only 
for princes and ecclefiaftics. 

In other countries, more or lefs care is taken to 
prevent fudden interments. At Geneva, theie arc 
people appointed to infpeCt all dead bodies. Their 
duty confifts ifl examining whether the perfon be 
really dead, and whether one died naturally or by 
violence. In the north, as well as at Genoa, it is ufual 
not to bury the dead till three days have expired. In 
Holland, people carry their precautions much farther, 
and delay the funerals long;er. And in England bodies- 
generally remain unburied three or four days- 

Premature Intermbnt. Notwithftanding the culloms 
above recited ; itill, in many places, aad o\ many oc 
cafions in all places, too much precipitation attends 
this lall office; or if not precipitation, a negleft of 
due precautions in regard to the body. ' In general, 
indeed, the moft improper treatment that can be ima- 
gined is adopted, and many a perfon made to defcend 
into the grave before he has fighed his lad breath. The 
hiilories related by Hildanus, by Camerarius, by Horftx* 
us, by Macrobius in his Somniom Scipionis, by Plato 
in his Republic, by Valerius Maximus, and by a great 
many modem authors, leave us no doubt refpeding the 
dangers or mifcondu^ of fuch precipitation.^ It muft 
appear aftonifhing that the attention of mankind has 
been after all fojittle roufed by an idea the moft terri- 
ble that can be conceived on this tide of eternity. If 
nature recoils from the idea of death, with what hor- 
ror muft Hie ftart at the thought of death anticipated^ 
precipitated by inattention — a return of life in darknefs,. 
diftradion, and defpair — then death repeated under 
a onies unfpeakable ! To revive nailed up in a coffin 1- 
The brain can fcarce fuflain the refledion in our cooled . 
fafeft moments. 

According to prefent ufage, as foon as the fern- 
blance of death appears, the chamber of the tick ia^ 
deferted by friends, relatives, and phyticians ; and the 
apparently dead, though frequently living, body, is 
committed to the management of an ignorant and un<* 
feeling nurfe, whofe care extends no farther than lay- 
ing the limbs flraight, and fecuring her accuftomed: 
perquifites. The bed-cloaths are immediately removed, » 
and the body is expofed to the air. Thia, when cold,, 
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r1tHcrment.maft extinguifli any fpark of life that may remain, and again fall tntb a fyncope, and he would faafe been thos 

■ which, by a different treatment, might have been buried alive. 

. kindled into flame ; or it may only continue to reprcfa 
it, and the unhappy perfon afterwards revive aftiidft 
the horrors of the tomb^ 

The difference between the end of a weak life and 
the commencement of death, is fo fmall, and the un« 
certainty of the (igns of the latter is fo well eftabliAied 
both by ancient and modem authors who have turned 



> We mud not be aftoniihed thftt the fervanu of an- 
hofpital ihould take a fyncopeibr a real death, fiace 
even the moft enlightened people have fallen into error* 
of the fame kind. Dr.John Schmid relates, that a 
young girl, feven years of age, after bein^ affltded for 
fome weeks with a violent cough, was all of a fuddcn 
freed from this troublefome malady, and appeared to be 



their attention to that important objed, that we can nn perfect heahh. vBut fome days after, while playing 

fcarcely fuppofc undertakers capable of di(ltngui(h» — '^^ *--- '— - ^^' -^•'* *•" • 

ing an apparent from a real death. Animals which 
lleep during winter (how no figns of life ; in this 
cafct circulation is only fufpended: but were it an- 
nihilated, the vital fpirit does not fo eafily lofe its 
.tdion as the other fluids of the body ; and the prin* 



-with her companions, this child fell down m an in- 
'ftant as if ffruck by lightning. A death-like pale- 
nefs was diffufed over her face and arms ; (he had no 
apparent palfe, her temples were funk, and (he fhowed 
no figns of fenfation when fhaken or pinched. A phy» 
fician, who was called, and who believed her to be 
ciple of life, which long furvives the appearance of dead, in compliance with the repeated and prefiing re* 

' ' ' L-j- -• ^Lj_L .L- ^i^;„ -r ^^^^ ^f jj^j. parent j^ attempted, though without any 

hopes, to recal her to life ; and at length, after ft vend 
vain efforts, he made the foals of her feet be fmartly 
rubbed with a bruHi dipped in ftrong pickle. At the 
end of three quarters of an hour (he was obferved to 
figh ; (lie was then made to fwallow fome fpirituous li- 
quor ; and (he was foon after reltored to life, much to 
the joy of her difconfolate parents. — A certain maa 
having undertaken a journey, in order to fee his bro- 
ther, on his arrival at his houfe found him dead. This 
nevrs affedtd him fomuch, that it brought on a moft 
dreadful fyncope, and he himfelf was fuppofed to bei« 
the like fituation. After the ufual means had been 
employed to recal him to life, it was agreed that his 
body ftiould be differed, to difcover the caufe of fo 
fudden a deatfi ; but the fuppofed dead perfon over- 
heariag this propofal, opened his eyes, ftarted up, and 



death, may re- animate a body in which the adion of 

- all the organs feems to be at an end. But how diffi- 
cult is it to determine whether this principle may not 
be revived? It has been found impoffible 'to recal to 
life fome animals fuffocated by mephitic vapours, tho* 
they appeared lefs affeded than others who have re- 

'vived. Coldnefs, heavioefs of the body, a leaden livid 

'•colour, with a yeUownefs in the vifage, are all very un- 

.certain figns : Mr Zimmerman obfervt^ them all upon 

■^the body of a criminal, who fainted through the dread 

. of that pumihrnent 'which he had merited. ' He was 

^fliaken,. dragged ^about, and turned in the fame man- 
ner as dead bodies arey without the leaft figns of refin- 
ance ; and yet at the end of 24 hours he was recalled to 

ilife by means of ^volatile alkali. 

A iDirc Aor - of the • coach-office at Dtjon, named 

(Coliftei, was fuppofed to be dead, and the news of this 
event was fpread- throughout the whole city. One of immediately betook himfelf to his heels. — Cardinal E* 



liis friends, who was defirous of feeing him at the mo 

tinent when Itc was about to be buried, having looked 

.at him for a confiderable time, thought he perceived 

-fome remains of fenfibility in the mufcles of the flee. 

He therefore made an attempt to bring him to life by 

ffpirituous liquors, in which he fucceeded ; and this di- 

redor enjoyed afterwards for along time that life which 

be owed to his friend. This remarkable circumftance 

was much like thofe of Empedocles and Afclepiades 



fpinola, prime minifter to Philip 1 1, was not fo for- 
tunate ; for we read in the Memoirs of Amelot de la 
Houffai, that he put his hand to the knife with which 
he was opened in order to be embalmed. In (hort^ 
almoil every one knows that Vefalius, the father of 
anatomy, -having been fent for to open a woman fub» 
je6t to hyflerics, who was fuppofed to be dead, be 
perceived, on making the fir 4 incifion, by her mo- 
tion and cries, that (he was ftill alive ; that this dr- 



Thefe intfances would perhaps be more frequent, were cumftance rendered him fo odious, that he was obliged 



men of fkilland abilities called in cafes of fudden death, 
in which people of ordinary knowledge are often decei- 
ved by falfe appearances. 

A man may fall into a fyncope, and may remain in 
that condition three or even eight days. People in this 
fituation have been known to come to life when depo« 
fued among the dead. A boy belonging to the hofpi- 
tal at Caffel appeared to have breathed his laft : he 
was carried into the hall where the dead were ezpofed, 
and was wrapped up in a piece of canvas. Some time 
after, recovering from his lethargy, he recolleAed the 



to fly; and that he was fo much affe£ied by it, that he 
died foon after.-^On this occafion, we cannot forbear 
to add an event more recent, but no lefs melancholy. 
The Abbe Prevoft, fo well known by his writings and 
the fingularities of his life, was feized with a fit of the 
apoplexy, in the forcft of Chantilly, on the 23d of 
Oftober 4763. His body was carried to the neareft 
village, and the officers of juftice were proceeding to 
open it, when a <:ry which he fent forth affrightened 
all the affidants, and convinced the furgeon that the 
Abbe was not dead ; but it was too late to fave him. 



place in which he had been depofited, and crawling as he had already received the mortal wound. 



towards the door knocked again ft it with his foot. 
This noife was luckily heard by the centinel, who faon 
perceiving the motion of the canvas called for affiftance. 
The youth was immediately conveyed to a warm bed, 
and foon perfectly recovered. Had his body been con- 
fined by dofe bandages or ligatures, he would not 
have been able, in all probability, to make himlelf be 



Even in old age, when liff feems to have been gra- 
dually drawing to a clofe, the appearances of death are 
often fallacious. A lady in Cornwall, more than 80 ^*^ 
years of age, who had been a confiderable time decli- va^iV;, 
ning, took to her bed, and m a few days feemingly ea- p. 45^ 
pired in the morning. As (he had often defired not to 
be buried till the had been two days dead, her requeft 



licard : his unavailing efforts would have made him was to have beea regularly complied with by her rela 
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-bavmant ttoaf* All that faw her iooked upon her at dead, and 
^' • ■ the report was current through the v^ole place ; nay, 
a gentleman of the town aduall7 wrote to his friend in 
the iiland of Scilly that (he was deceafed. But one 
of thofe who were paying the lad kind office of huma- 
nity to her remainty perceived fooie warmth about the 
middle of the back; and acquatoting hei friends with it, 
they applied a nsirror to her mouth ; but, after re« 
peated trials, could not obferve it in the leaft ilain- 
ed ; her under jaw was likewife fallen, as the common 
phrafe ig ; and, ifk (hort, fhe had every appearance of 
a dead perfon. All this time (he had not been ilripped 
or dreffed; but the windows were opened, as is ufual in 
the chambers of the deceaftd. In the exentng the heat 
feemed to increafe, and at length (he was perceived to 
f breathe. 

In (hort, not only the ordinary figns are very un- 
certain, but we may fay the fame of the ftiifoefs of the 
4imb8, which may be convulfive ; of the dilation of the 
pupil of the eye, which may proceed from the fame 
caufe; of putrcfa^ion, which may equally attack fome 
pans of a living body; and of feveral others. Haller, 
convinced of the uncertainty of all thefc figns, pro- 
pofes a new one, which he confiders as infallible. ** If 
the perfon (fays he) be Hill in life, the mouth will im- 
mediately ihut of itself, becaufe the contradion of the 
mufcles of the jaw will awaken their irritability." The 
jaw, however, may be deprived of its irritability 
though a man may not be dead. Life is preferved a 
long time in the paiTage of the intefiines. The ftgn 
pointed out by Dr Fothergill appears to defenre more 
attention. ^^If the air blown into the mouth (fays this 
phyfician) paiTes freely throqgh all the alimentary 
channel, it affords a ftrong prefumption that the irri- 
tability of the internal fphinders is deftroyed, and 
confequtntly that life is at an end.'' Thefe figns, which 
- defenre to be confirmed by new experiments, are doubt- 
lefs not known to undertakers. 
% The difficulty of diftinguifhing a perfcn apparently 

dead fiom one who is really fo, has, in all countries 
where bodies have been interred too precipitately, 
rendered it necefTary for the kw to affift humanity. 
Of feveral regulations made on this fubjeft, we (hall 
quote only a few of the moft recent ; fuch as thofe 
of Arras in 1772; of Mantua in 1774; of the Grand 
I>uke of Tufcany in 1775 ; of the SenechaufTee of 
Sivrai, in Poitou, in 1777 ; and of the Parliament 
of Metz in the fame year. To give' an idea of 
the reft, it will be fufficicnt to relate only that of 
Tufcany. By this edid, the Grand Duke forbids 
the precipitate interment of -perfons who die fudden* 
ly. He orders the Magifirates of Health to be in- 
formed, that phyficians and furgeons may examine 
the body ; that they may nfe every endeavour to recai 
It to life, if poffible, or to difcover the caufe of its 
death; knd that they (hall make a report of their 
procedure to a certain tribunal. On this occafion, the 
, Magiflrate of Health otders the dead not to be cover- 
ed until the moment they are about to be buried, ex- 
cept fo far as decency requires ; obferving always that 
the body be not clofely confined, and that nothing 
may comprefs the jugular veins and the carotid ar- 
teries. He forbids people to be interred according 
to the ancient method ; and requires that the arms and 
the hands fhould be left extended, and that they 
Vol. IX. Part. I. 
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fhould not be folded or placed crofs-wife upon the iBttrment, 
breaft. He. forbids, above all, to prefs the jaws one ^''^Z^^^ 
againd the other ; or to fill the mouth and nodrils ^ 
with cotton, or other (luffing. Laflly, he recom- 
mends not to cover the vifage with any kind of cloth 
until the body is depofited in its coffin. 

We (hall conclude this article by fubjoining, from 
Dr Hawes's Adirefi to the Public on his fubjedt, a fev 
of the cafes in which this fallacious appearance of 
.death is moft likely to happen', together with the re- 
fpc6tive modes of treatment which he recommends. 

In apopledic and fainting fits, and in thofe arifing 
from any violent agitation of mind, and alfo whep 
opium or fpirituous liquors have been taken in too 
great a quantity, there is reafon to believe that the 
appearance of death has been frequently miliaken for 
the reality. In thefe cafes, the means recommended 
by the Humane Society for the Recovery 0/ Drowned Perr 
Jons (hould Ue perfevered in for feveral hours, and 
bleeding, which in fimilar circumfiances has fometimea 
proved pernicious, (hould be ufed with great cautioq* 
(See the article Drowning.) In the two latter ia- 
ftances it wiU be highly expedient, with a view of coun* 
terading the fop'orific effeds of opium and fpirits, to 
convey into the ftomach, by a proper tube, a folution 
of tartar emetic, and by various other means to excite 
vomiting. 

From the number of children carried off by con- 
Tulfions, and the certainty arifing from undoubted 
fads, that fome who have in appearance died from that 
caufe have been recovered ; there is the greatefl rea- 
fon for concluding, that many, in confequence of thia 
difeafe, have been prematurely numbered among the 
dead; and that the fond parent, by negledine the 
means of recalling life, has often been the guihlefs exe- 
cutioner of her own offspring. To prevent the com- 
miffion of fuch dreafnl miflakes, na child, whofe life 
has been apparently extinguifhed by convul^ons, (hould 
be configned to the grave till the means of recovery 
above recommended in apoplexies, &c. have been tried; 
and, if poffible, under the diredion of fome fkilfiil prac- 
titioner of medicine, who may vary them as circum^ 
ftances (hall require. 

When fevers arife in weak habits, or when the cure 
of them has been principally attempted by means of 
depletion, the confequent debility is often very great, 
and the patient fometimea finks into a ftate which 
bears fo clbfe an affinity to that of death, that there is 
reafon to fufped it has too often deceived the by- 
ftanders, and induced them to fend for the undertaker 
.when they fhould have had recourfe to the fuccoursof 
medicine. In fuch cafes, volatifes, eau de luce for ex- 
ample, (hould be applied to the nofe, rubbed on the 
temples, and fprinkled often about the bed ; hot 
flannels, moiftened with a ftrong foliition of campho- 
rated fpirit, may likewife be applied over the breaft, 
and renewed every quarter of an hour ; and as foon as 
the patient is able to fwallow, a tea-fpoonful of the 
ftrongeft cordial (hould be given every five minutes. 

The fame methods may alfo be ufed with propriety 
in the fmall-pos when the puftules fink, and death ap-. 
parently enfues ; and likewife in any other acute dif- 
eafes, when the vital fundions are fufpended from a fi- 
milar caufe. 

INTERMITTENT, or I«t£rmit1 ikg, Fevef^ 
N n fuch" 
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lat^Ia- fuch fcvert as go off and foon return again, in •ppofi- 
^^" tion to thbfe whieh are continual See. (the Index fob* 
Int Jro«- P^^^ ^^) Medicine, 

• INTERPOLATION, among critics, denotes a 

' fpurioui paflage inferted into the writings of fome an- 
cient author. 

INTERPOSITION, the fituation of a body be- 
tween two others, fo as to hide them, or prevent 
their adioa. 

The eclipfe of the fun is occafioned by an interpo- 
fition of the moon between the fun and us ; and that 
of the moon by the interpofition of the earth between 
• the fun and moon. See Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER, a perfon who exphins tlie 
thoughts, words, or writings, of fome other, which 
before were unintelligible.— The word tnterfres, ac- 
cording to Ifidore, is compofed of the prepoution rn- 
##r, zudfartesf as fignifying a perfon in the middle 
betwixt two parties, to make them mutually under- 
fiand each others thoughts : others derive it from m- 
teTf and frssp i. e. Jidejufor; q. d. a perfon who ferves 
as fecority between two others who do not underftand 
one another. 

There have been great debates about interpreting 
Scripture. The Romanics contend, that it belongs ab- 
folutely to the church : adding, that where (he is &>- 
lent, reafon may be confulted ; but where (he fpeaks, 
reafon is to be dtfregarded. The Proteftants generally 
allow reafon the fovereign judge, or entierpreter ; tho' 
fome among them have a flrong regard to fynods, and 
others to the authority of the primitive fathers. Laft- 
ly, others have recourfe to the Spirit within every 
perfon to interpret for them ; which is what Bochart 

CaBs ««'o^««?»«" "»••« ty»«VAt«7^. 

INTERREGNUM, the time during which the 
throne is vacant in eleAive kingdoms ; for in fuch as 
are hereditary, like ours, there is no fuch thing as an 
interregnum. 

INTERREX, the magiftrate who governs during 
an interregnum - 

This magiftrate was eftabli(hed in old Rome, and 
was almoft as ancient as the city itfelf : after the death 
of Romulus there was an interregnum of a year, du- 
ring which the fenators were each interrex in their 
turn, five days a- piece. - 

After the eftablKhment of confula and a common- 
wealth, though there were no kings, yet the name and 
fun&ion of interrex was ftill preferved : for, when the 
magiftrates were abfent, or there was any irregularity 
in their eledion, or they had abdicated, fo that the 
comitia could not be held ; provided they were un- 
willing to create a didator, they nuide an interrex, 
whofe office and authority was to laft five days ; af- 
ter which they made another. Tp the interrex was 
delegated all the regal and confular authority, and he 
performed all their funAions. He affembled the fe- 
nate, held comitia or courts, and took care that the 
rledion of magiftrates was according to rules. Indeed 
at firft it was not the cuftom of the interrex to hold 
comitia, at leaft we have no inftance of it in the Ro- 
man hiftory. The patricians alone had the right of 
electing an interrex ; but this office fell with the repub- 
lic, when the emperors made tbemfelves mafters of 
every thing. 

INTERROGATION, EaoTasiSi a figure of rhc- 
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toric, in which the paffion of the fpeaker introduces a 
thing by way of queftion, to make its truth more con« 
fpicuous. 

The interrogation is a kind of apoftrophe which the 
fpeaker makes to hirofelf ; and it muft be owned, that 
uiis figure is fuited to exprefs rooft paffions and emo- 
tions of the miod ; it ferves alfo to prefs and bear 
down an adverfary, and generally adds an uncom- 
mon bri(knefs, af^ioo, force, and variety, to difcourfe. 

lNTBaROGATioM| id grammar, is a point which 
ferves to diftingui(h fuch parts of a difcourfe, where the 
author fpeaks as- if he virere a(king queftions. Its form 
is this/n. 

INTERROGATORIES, in law, are particnlar 
queftions demanded of witne(res brought in to be exa- 
mined in a caufe, efpecially in the court of chancery. 
And thefe interrogatories muft be exhibited by the par- 
ties in fuit on each fide ; which are either dire£t for the 
party that produces them, or counter, on behalf of the 
adverfe party ; and generally both plaintiff and defen- 
dant may exhibit, direft, and counter, or cro[& interro- 
gatories. They are to be pertinent, and only to the 
points nece(rary ; and either drawn or perufed by couo- 
fel, and to be figsed by them. 

INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutrisg 
of one line, or plane, by another ; or the point or 
line wherein two lines, or two planes, cut each other. 

'fhe mutual interfeftion of two planes is a right line. 
The centre of a circle is in the interfedion of two dia- 
meters. The central point of a regular or irregular fi- 
gure of four fides, is the point of interfeAion of the 
two diagonals. 

The equinoxes happen when the fun is in the inter- 
fe^lions of the equator and ecliptic. 

INTERSPIN ALES. See Anatomy, Tahk ofth^ 
MufcUs* 

INTERVAL, the diftance or fpace between two 
extremes, either in time or place. The word cornea 
from the I«atin mtervallum, which, according to Ifi- 
dore, fignifiea the fpace inter foffam &f murum^ '* be- 
tween the ditch and the wall :" others note, that the 
flakes or piles, driven into the ground in the ancient 
Roman bulwarks, were called veSa ; and the interfticea 
or vacancy between them, interval/a. 

Interval, in mufic. The diftance between any 
given found and another, ftriAly fpeaking, is neither 
meafured by any common ftandard of extenfion nor 
duration ; but either by immediate fenfation, or by 
computing the difference between the numbers of vi- 
brations produced by two or more fonorous bodies, 
in the aS of founding, during the fame given time* 
As the vibrations are Sower and fewer during the fame 
inftant, for example, the found is proportionally lower 
or graver ; on the contrary, as during the fame period 
the vibrations increafe in number and velocity, the 
-founds are proportionably higher or more acute. An 
interval in mufic, therefore, is properly the difference 
between the number of vibrations produced by one fo- 
norous body of a certain magnitude and texture, and of 
thofe produced by another of a different magnitude and 
texture in the fame time. 

Intervals are divided into confooant and diffonant. 
A confonant interval is that whofe extremes, or whoie 
higheft and loweft founds, when fimultaneoufiy heard, 
coalcfce in the ear, and produce an agreeable Icnfatioa 

called 
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tntcrvaL called by Lord Kamet a Urthm qidd. A diflbnant in- 
*■ V ■ terval» on the contrary, is that whofe extremes, fimul* 
taneoolly heard, far from coakfcing in the ear, and 
producing one agreeable fenfation, are each of them 
plainly diflinguiihed from the other, produce a gra- 
ting effed upon the fenfe, and repel each other with an 
irreconcileable hoftUity. In proportion as the vibra- 
tions of different fonorous bodies, or of the fame fono- 
rous body in different modes, more or lefs frequently 
coincide during the fame given time, the chords are 
more or lefs perfed, and confequently the intervals 
more or lefs confonant. When thefe vibrations never 
coincide at all in the fame given time, the difcord is 
confummate, and confequently the interval abtolutely 
diffonant. 

Intervals are not only divided according to their na* 
tures, but alfo with refped to their degrees. Jn this 
view, they are either enharmonic, chromatic, or diato- 
nic. Of thcfe therefore in their order, from the Icaft to 
the greateft. 

An enharmonic interval is what they call the eighth 
part of a tone, or the difference between a major and 
minor femitone generally diftinguifhed by the name of 
z comma. Commas, however, are of three different 
kinds, as their quantities anymore or lefs;, but fince 
thefe differences cannot be afcertained without long and 
intricate computations, it is not neceffary for us to at- 
tempt an inveftigation, whofe purfuit is fo unpleafant, 
knd whofe refult attended with fo little utih'ty. It has 
by muflcians been generally called the eighth fart of a 
toni; but they ought to have conGdered, that a comma 
is by no means the objedl of auricular perception, and 
that its eflimate can only be formed by calculation. 
For a more minute difquifition of this matter, our 
readers may confult the article Comma in the Mu- 
fical Difllonary, or the article Music in this Work, 
Notes, n and j. A chromatic interval conAAs proper- 
ly of a minor femitone, but may alfo admit the major. 
A diatonic interval confifts of a femitone-major at leaft, 
but may confift of any number of tones within the oc- 
tave. Wlicn an oftave higher or lower is affumed, it 
18 obvious that we enter into another fcale which is 
either higher or lower, but ilill a repetition of the. 
former degrees of found. 

Intervals again are either fimple or compound. AH 
the intervale within any one odiave arc fimple ; fuch as 
the fecond major or minor, the third, the fourth, the 
fifth, the fixth, the feventh, &c. of thefe afterwards. 
All intervals whofe extremes are contained in different 
oflaves, fuch as the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, the 
twelfth, the thirteenth, the fouiteenth, the fifteenth, 
5cc. may be termed compound intervals. 

The femitone either exa£Uy or nearly divides the 
I6ne into two equal parts. In the theory of harmo- 
nical computation three kinds of femi tones are recog- 
nifed, viz. the greateft, the intermediate, and the fmall- 
eft femitone. But in pradice, to which thefe expli- 
cations are chiefiy adapted, the femitone is only dl- 
ftinguifhed into major and minor. The femitone ma- 
jor is the difference between the third major and the 
fourth, as £F. Its ratio is as 15 to 16, and it forms 
the leaft of all diatonic intervals. 

The femitone minor confifts of the difference be- 
tween the third major and minor : it may be marked 
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in the (ame degree by a fliarp or a flat, and it only Interval, 
forms achromatic interval ; its ratio is as 24 to ay. '■ ^* ' • 

Though fome diftisdion is made between thefe fe-^ 
mitones by the manner of marking them, yet on the 
organ and harpfichord no diftin^on can be made ; nor 
is there any thing more common for us than to fay, that 
D (harp in rifing is £ fiat in defcending, and fo througb- 
the whole diapafon above or below ; befides, the femi- 
tone is fometimes major and fometimes minor» fome* 
times diatonic and fometimes chromatic, according to 
the different modes in which we compofe or pradtife | 
yet in pradlice thefe are cdUcdJemitonei minor, which 
are marked by (harps or flats, without changing the 
degree ; and femitones ^major are thofe which form the 
interval of a fecond. 

With refpe£i to the thiee femitones recognifed in 
theory^ the greatcft femitone is the differerce between 
a tone major and a femitone minor ; and its ratio is as 
25 to 27. The intermediate femitone is the difference 
between a femitoi\e major and a tone major ; and its 
raito is as J 28 to 1 35. In a word, the fmall femitone 
confifls of the difference between the greatell and the in-' 
termediate femitone ; and its ratio is as 125 to 128. 

Of all thefe intervals, there is only the femitone 
major, which is fometimes admitted as a^econd in har- 
mony. 

The interval of a tone which charaAenfes the dia« 
tonic fpecles of compofitlon, 19 either major or minor 
The former confids of the difference between the fourtk 
and fifth ; and its ratio is as 8 to 9 : and the latter^ 
whofe ratio is as 9 to 1 o, refults from the difference 
between the third minor and the fourth. 

Seconds are difiinguifhed into four kinds : two of 
which are not in pra&fe fufficiently momentous to be 
mentioned. The fecond major is fynonymous with the 
intervals of a tone ; but as that tone may be either 
major or minor, its ratio may be either as 8 to 9, or as 
9 to lO. 

The fecond minor confifts of the diftance from B to 
C, or from £F ; and its ratio is as 15 to 16. 

The third is fo called, becaufe it confifts of two 
gradations, or three diatonic founds, as from G to B 
afcending, or from A to C, inclufive of the extremes ; 
of which the firft is a third major, compofed of two 
full tones, and its ratio as 4 to 5 ; the fecond, a third 
minor confifting of a tone and a femitone major, and ita 
ratio as 5 to 6. 

The fourth has by fome been reckoned an imperfcd, 
but more juftly by others a perfed, chord. It con- 
fifts of three dutonic degrees, but take its name from 
the four different founds of which it is formed ; or, in 
other words, the number by which it is denominated 
includes the extremes. It is compofed of a tone ma- 
jor, a tone minor, and a femitone major, as from C to 
F afcending ; its ratio as 3 to 4. 

The fifth next to the odave, is, perhaps, the moft 
perfed interval, as leaft fufceptiblc of alteration. The 
number from whence It affumes its name likewife in- 
duds its extremes. It confifts of two tones major, one 
minor, and a femitone major, as from A to £ afcend- 
ing f its ratio Is as 3 to 3 • 

The fixth is not found among the natural order t)f 

confonances, but only admitted by combination. It 

is not here neceflary to mention its various diftindiona 

N a 2 and 
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and ttfei, as we only give an account of in tcrrals in ge- 
Dera). 

The filth major confifts of four tones and a femi- 
tone major, as from G to £ afcending ; its ratio is as 
J to 5. The fixth minor contains three tones and two 
femitones major, as from £ to C afccndtng^ its ratio 
is 88 5 to 8. 

The feventh, as a redupHcation of the fecond, k a 
diiTonance. When major, is conittfs dtatonically of 
five tones, three major, and two minor; and a niajor 
femitone, as from C to B afcending ; its ratio is as 
8 to 15. 

When minor, it eonfifts of foar tones, three major 
dnd one minor, and two major femttones, as from £ to 
D afcending ; its ratio is as 5. to 9. 

The oAave is the moft perfect of all chords, and in 
many cafes hardly to be diftingvinitd by the ear fVom 
an unifon ; that is to fay, from that coincidence of 
found produced by two mufical firings, whofe mat- 
ter, lengths, diameters, and tenfions, are the fame. 
As the vibrations of two firings in unifon during any 
given time, arc prtcifely coincident ; fo whilfV the 
lowefl cxteme of the bdiave vibrates once, the high- 
cft vibrates twice ; and confcquently its ratio is as 1 
to 2, 88 from c to C afcending. It conlHb of fix foH 
tcnes and two iemitones major. Its name is derived 
from the Latin offo^ " eight ;" becaufc that number 
likewife includes its extremes. It may likcwifc be di- 
vided into twelve femitnnes. It contains the whofe 
diatonic fcalc ; and every feries above or below con- 
fifts only of the fame returning founds. From whence 
th^ natures, diftances, and powers, of every interval 
greater than the oAave, as the ninth, the tenth, the 
eleventh, the twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, 
the fifteenth, the triple o&ave, ^c. may eafily be com* 
puted. 

During our paft obfcrvations upon the term iniervat^ 
we have either wholly negle^ed our faithful affodate 
M. Roufleau, or only maintained a dittant and mo- 
mentary intercourfe with him. We now propofe to 
pay him a more permanent and familiat vifit ; but as 
be is engaged in the difpute between the Pythago- 
rcans and Ariftoxenians, we think it more advanta- 
geous to decline the controverfy, and to follow him, 
after having efcaped the fray, like a gentleman and a 
fcholar. Having put the partfzans of Ariftoxenus to 
filence, let us, with him, forfake the lifts of combat, 
nor ftain bis triumph by infulting the falling cliam-. 
pions. 

*^ We divide (fays he) as did the ancients, in- 
tervals into confonant and diiFonant. The confonan- 
ces are pcrfeft or imperfcft * ; diflbnances are either 
fnch by nature, or become foch by accident. There 
arc only two intervals naturally diflbnant, viz, the fe- 
cond and feventh, including their o^aves or replica- 
tions i nay, flill thefe two may be reduced to one a- 
lone, as the feventh is properly no more than a repli** 
cation of the fecond ; for B, the feventh above the 
loweft C, where we have generally begun the fcale, is 
leaUy an odave above B, the note immediately below 
that C; and confcquently the interval between thefe 
lower fotmds is no more than that of a fecond major, 
to which all diffonances may therefore be ultimately 
reducedi whether coofidered as major or minor $ but 



even all the confonances may become difibnant by ae- Jmcnd» 
cident. See Discord. ■■ v-^ 

•• Befides, every interval is either fimple or redu- 
plicated. Simple intervals arc fuch as the limits of a 
fingle oflave comprehend. Every interval which fur- 
paffes this extent is reduplicated ; that is to fay, com- 
pounded of one or more octaves, and of the fimplc in- 
terval whofe replication it is. 

" Simple intervals are likcwife divided into direft 
and inverted. Take any funplc interval whatever for 
a direft one ; the quantity which, added to itfelf, is re- 
quired to complete the octave, will be found an invert- 
ed interval ; and the fame obfervation holds recipro- 
cally true of fuch as are inverted. 

" There are only fix kinds of fimple intervals ; of 
which three contain fuch quantities, as, added to the 
biher three;* axe rcqfrii^cd to complete the odave;. 
and of confequence likewife the one muft be invcr- 
fions of the other. If you take at firfl the fmalleil in- 
tervals, you will have, in the order of direfk intervals, 
the fecond, the third, and fourth ; for inverted, the 
feventh, the fixth, and fifth. Suppofe thefe to be di- 
icd, the others will be inverted ; every thing here is 
reciprocal. 

**• To find the nameof any interval whatever, it is 
only ncceffary to add the denomination of unity to the 
degree which il contains. Thus the interval of one 
degree (hall give a fecond ; of two, a third ; of three, 
a fourth ; of feven, an o6tave; of nine, a tenth, &c. 
But this is not fuificient to determine an interval with 
accuracy ; for under the fame name it may be either 
major or minor, true or falfe, dimioiihed or redun- 
dant 

** The confonances which are imperfef^, and the 
two natural diffonances, may be major or minor; 
which, without changing their degree, occafions in 
the interval the difference of a femitone ; £0 that if» 
from a minor interval, we flill deduce a femitone, it 
becomes an intetval diminiOied ; if, by a femitone, we 
increafe a major interval, it becomes an interval re- 
dundant. 

" The perfeft confonances are by their nature in- 
variable. When their inteivals are fuch as they ought 
to be, we call them y'r^, true: and if we dilate or 
contraft this interval by a femitone, the confonaoce is 
termed 'falfe^ and becomes a diffonances redundant^ 
if the femitone be added ; dimmfbcd^ if it be ab(lra6ted. 
We improperly give the name of ^ falfe Jifth to the 
fifth diminifhed ; this is taking the genus for the fpecies: 
the fifth redundant is every jot as falfe as the dioiinifh- 
ed, it is even more fo in every refped.** 

In the Mufical Di&ionary, plate C, fig. 2. may be 
feen a table of all the fimple intervals pra6iicable ia 
mufic, with their uame^ their degrees, their vahiet 
and thett ratios- 

Having afcertained the diftinftion between major 
and minor intervals, it is only neceffary to add, that 
thefe may be natural or artificial. Of the natural we 
have already given fome account, by afccrtaining the 
difiances and ratios of fuch as have been mentioned* 
Of the artificial, we may obfcrvc, that they arc fuch 
as change their pofition from what it naturally is la 
the diatonic fc-ile, to what the conveniency of com- 
pofition or tranfpofitioa requires it to be. A note 
4 .thus 
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til 08 artificially heightened hy a femitone, together 
with the charadier which ezpreffes that elevation^ ie 
called 9^Jbarp ; on the contrary, a note arti6cially de- 
prefled by a feroitone, together with the charaAcr by 
which that deprtffion is iignifiedy is called ^Jiat. The 
chara£ler which reflorts a note thus deprcfTed or raifed 
to its primary flate» is called a natural. M&jor or mi- 
nor iQtervald, as they prevail, chara^erife tlic major or 
minor mode. See Mode. 

INTESTATE, in law, a pcrfon that dies without 
making a will. 

INTESTINA, in the lAnnMn Sjiflm, an drdcr of 
worms See Zoology* 

INTESTINES, Imtestina, in anatomy ^ the guts 
it bowels i thofc hollow, nicmbraoous, cylindrical 
parts, extended from the right orifice of the flomach 
to the anus ; by which the chyle is conveyed to the 
hdeals, and the excrement^ are voided. See Ana- 
tomy, n® 93. 

INTONATION, in mqfic, the adion of founding 
the notes in the fcale with the voice, or any other gi« 
ven order of mufical tones. Intonation may be either 
true or falfe, either too high or too low, either too 
Iharp or too flat ; and then this word intonation f at* 
tended with an epithet, mud be uoderdood concern- 
ing the manner of performing the notes. 

In executing an air, to form the founds, and pre* 
ferve the intervals as they are marked with juftnefs 
and accuracy, is no inconfiderahle difficulty, and 
fcarcely pradiicable, but by the afliilance of one com* 
mon idea, to which, as'to their ultimate teft, thefe 
founds and intervals mud be referred : thefe common 
ideas are thofe of the key, and the mode in which the 
performer is engaged; and from the word tone, which 
IS fometimes ufcd in a fenfe almoft identical with that 
of the key, the word intonation may perhaps be dtri- 
red. It may alfo be deduced from the word diasr.nic^ 
as in that fcale it is moil frequently converfant; a Icale 
which appears mofl convenient and mod natural to the 
voice. We feel more difficulty in our intoAation of 
fuch intervals as are greater or leffer than thofe of the 
diatonic order ; becaufe, in the fird cafe, the glottis 
and vocal organs are modified by gradations too large ; 
or too complex, in the fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT, in the military art, any 
work that fortifies a pod againd an enemy who at- 
tacks* It is generally taken for a ditch or trench with 
a parapet. Intrenchments are fometimes made of 
&fcines with earth thrown over them, of gabions, 
hogdieads, or bags filled with earth, to cover the men 
from the enemy's fire. 

* INTRIGUE, an afTcmblage of events or circum- 
ftaoces, occuring in an afiair, and perplexing the per- 
ferns concerned in it. In this (enfe, it is ufed to ^g', 
nify the nodus or plot of a play or romance ; or that 
point wherein the principal chara£ters are mod em- 
barrafied through the artitice and oppofition of cer- 
tain perfons, or the unfortunate falling out of certain 
accidents atid circumdances. 

In tragedy, comedy, or an epic poem, there are 
always two defigns. The fiid and principalis that of 
tlie hero of the piece : the fecond contains the de- 
figns of all thofe who oppofe him. Thefe oppofite 
imifcs produce oppofite effcAsi to wit, the efforts of 
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the hero for the execution of his defign, and the ef- 
forts of thofe who thwart it. As tlioCie caufes and de- 
figns arc the beginning of the a£iion, {o thefe efforts , 
are the middle, and there form a knot or difficulty 
which we call the intrigue^ that makes the greateft 
part of the poem. It lads as long as the mind of the 
reader or hearer is fufpcnded about the event of thofc 
, oppofit&cfforts: the folution orcatadrophe commences 
when the knot begins to unravel and the difficulties 
and doubts begin to clear up. 

The intrigue of the Iliad is twofold. The fird com- 
prehends three days fighting in Adiilles's abfence, 
and confids on the one fide in the refidauce of Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks, and on the other in the in- 
exorable temper of Achilles. The death of Patroclus 
unravels this intrigue, and makes the beginning of a 
fecond. Achilles refolves to be revenged, but Hcdor 
oppofes his defign; and this forms the fecond intrigue, 
which is the lad day's battle. 

In the JEneid there are alfo two intrigues. The firft: 
is taken up in the voyage and landing of ^neas in 
Italy ; the fecond is bis edablidtment there : the op- 
pofition he met with from Juno in both thefe underw 
takings, forms the intrigue. 

As to the choice ot the intrigue, and the manner' 
of unravelling it, it is certain they ought both tO< 
fpring naturally from the ground and fubjeA ofthc 
poem, fioifu gives us three manners of forming the 
intrigue of a poem: the fird is that already mentioned; 
the fecond is taken from the fable and defign of the 
poet; in the third the intrigtie is fo laid, as that the 
folution follows from it of courie. 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to |hc real and ge- 
nuine values and properties, dec. of any thing, in op* 
pofition to their extrin/u or apparent values. 

INTRODUCTION, in general, fignifies anything 
which tends to make another in fome meafure known 
before we have leifure to examine it thoroughly ; an(f 
her.ce it is ufed on a great variety of occafions. Thus- 
we fpeak'of theintrodudlion of one pcrfon to another;, 
the introduction to a book, &c. — It is alfo ufed to 
fignify the adual motion of any body out of one place 
into another, when tlut motion has been occafianed 
by fome other body. 

Introduction, in oratory. SeeO&AToaT, n® 26. 

INTUriTON, among logicians, the aft whereby 
the mind perceives the agreement or difagreemcnt of 
two ideas, immediately by themfelves, without the 
intervention of any other ; in which cafe the mind 
perceives the truth as the eye does the light, only hj < 
being direded towards it. See Logic, n^ 25. 27. 

INTUIT J VE EviDENCP, is that which refultsfronv 
Intuition. Dr Campbell dfliinguidies different forts 
of intuitivt evidence :' one refulting purely from intel- 
lection, or that faculty which others have called intui- 
tion ; another kind arifing from confcioufnefs ; and a 
third fort from that new- named faculty Common Senss^ 
which this ingenious writer as well as feveral others 
contend to be a didinft original fource of knowledge, 
whild others refer its fuppofed office to the intuitive 
power of the underdanding. 

INVALID, a perfon woonded, maimed, or difabled - 
for a£tion by age. 

At Chelfea and Greenwich are magnificent Hospi- 
tals 



Ifltr^ne 

II 
Invalid. 
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InveAed TALS or rather colleges, built for tlie reception and 
'^ accommodation of invalids^ or foldiers and feamen worn 
»«'"*^'y;outintbefervice. 

Wc have alfo twenty independent companies of in- 
iralidsy difjperfed in the feveral forts and garrifons. 

At Paris 18 a college of the fame kind» called ki 
InvoTtdest which is accounted one of the fineft build- 
ings in that city. 

INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted 
or furrowed. See Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE, in rhetoric, dififers from reproof, as 
the latter proceeds from a friend, and is intended for 
<he good of the perfon reproved ; whereas the in- 
vedive is the work of an enemy, and entirely defigned 
to vex and give uneafinefs to the perfon againft whom 
«t is directed. 

INVEGES (Auguftin), a learned Sicilian Jefuit, 
wrote in Italian an Hiftory of the city of Palermo, 
and other works, which are tfteemed. He died in 
1677, aged ^*- 

INVENTION, denotes the aft of finding any thing 
new, or even the thing thus found. Thus we fay, t& 
invention of gunpowder ^ of printing t &c. The alcove is 
a modern invention owing to the Moors. 

The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, are of 
Oreek invention ; the Tufcan and Compofite of Latin 
invention. Janfon ab Alroeloveen has written an O- 
nomaHicon of inventions; wherein are (hown, in an al- 
phabetical order, the names of the inventors, and the 
time, place, &c. where they are made; PanciroUus 
has a treat ife of old inventions that are loft, and new 
ones that have been made ; Polydore Virgil has alfo 
publifhed eight books of the inventors of things. De 
Inventoribui Rerum. 

Invention is alfo ufed for the finding of a thing 
'hidden. The Romifh church celebrates a feaft on the 
4th of May, under the title of, Invention of the Holy 
Crofu 

Invention is alfo ufed for fubtilty of mind, or fome* 
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miniftrator; thia is required for the benefit of the cre- 
ditors and legatees, that the executor or adminiftrator 
may not conceal any part of the perfonal eftate from 
them. The ftatute ordains, that the inventory ihall be 
exhibited within three months after the perfon's de- 
ceafe ; yet it may be done afterwards, for the ordinary 
may difpenfe with the time, and even with its being 
ever exhibited, as in cafes where the creditors are paid^ 
and the will is executed.* 

INVERARY, a parliament- town of Scotland, in 
Argylefiiire, pleafantly fituated on a fmall bay formed 
by the jundion of the river Ary with Loch-fin, where 
the latter is a mile in width and 60 fathoma in depth* 
Here is a caftle, the principal feat of the dukes of Ar« 
gyle, chief of the Campbells. It is a modern building 
of a quadrangular form^ with a round tower at each 
comer; and in the middle rifes afquare one glazed on 
every fide to give light Xp the ftaircafe and galleriesy 
which has from without rather a lieavy appearance* 
This caftle is built of a coarfe lapis oUarit brought from 
the other fide of Loch- fin ; and is of the fame kind 
with that found in Norway, of which the king of 
Denmark's palace is built. The founder of the caftle, 
the late Duke Archibald, alfa formed the defign of aa 
entire new town, upon a commodious' elegant plan, be- 
coming the dignity of the capital of Argylcfhire, a 
country moft admirably fituated for fifheries and navi- 
gation. The town hath been rebuilt agreeable to the 
original defign ; and the inhabitants are vn.\L lodged ia 
houfes of ftonc, lime, and flate. They are fuUy em- 
ployed in arts and manu&dures, and plcntifuUy fup* 
plied in the produce of fea and land. — The planting 
around Inverary is cxtcnfive beyond conception, and 
admirably variegated ; every crevice, glen, and moun- 
tain, difplaying tafte and good fenfe. 

The value of the immenfe wood at this place, for 
the various purpofes of bark, charcoal, forges, paling* 
furniture, houfe and (hip building, is thus eftimated 
by Mr Knox : ^* Some of the beech are from 9 to 12 




what peculiar to a man's eenius, which leads him to a feet in circumference, and the pines from 6 to 9 ; but 

difcovery of things new; m which fenfe we (ay, a man thefe being comparatively few, we fiiall ftate the me- 

cf invention. dium giith of 2,000,000 trees planted within thefe laft 

Invention, in painting, is the choice which the hundred years, at 5 feet, and the medium value at 48. 



painter makes of the objeds that are to enter the com- 
pofitiou of his piece. See Painting. 

Invention, in poetry, is applied to whatever the 
poet adds to the hiftory of the fubjedi he has chofen ; 
as well as to the new turn he gives it* See Poetry. 

Invention, in rhetoric, fignifies the finding out 
and choofing of certain argumenta which the orator is 
to ufe for the proving or illuftrating his point, moving 
their paffions, or conciliating the minds of his hearers. 
Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part 
of oratory : he wrote four books De Inventione^ where- 
of we have but two remaining. See O&atory. 

INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue or fchedule or- 
derly made, of all a deceafed perfon's goods and chat- 
tels* at the time of his death, vrith their value ap- 
praifed by indifferent perfon^, which every executor or 
adminiftrator is obliged to exhibit to the ordinary at 
fuch time as he (hall appoint. 

By 2 1 Hen. VIII. c. v. executors and adminiftrators 
are to deliver in upon oath to the ordinary, indented 
inventories, one part of which is to remain with the 
«rdiaaryi and the other part with the executor or ad- 



which produces L. 400,000 ; and this, for the moft 
part, upon grounds unfit for the plough, being chiefly 
compoied 01 hills and rock." One of thefe hills rifes 
immediately from the houfe a great height, in the form 
of a pyramid, and is cloathed to the fummit with' a 
thick wood of vigorous ornamental trees. On this 
fummit or point Archibald duke of Argyle built a 
Gothic tour or obfervatory, where lie fometimcs 
amufed himfelf. The afcent by the road feems to 
be half a mile, and the perpendicular height about 800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE, or Bervie, a town of Kincar- 
dineftiire or the Mearns, 1 3 miles N. E. from Montrofe. 
It lies between two fmaU hills, which terminate in high 
cliffs towards the feaj and though a royal borough* 
and the only one in the country, it is but a fmall 
place, the inhabiunts of which are chiefly employed ia 
making thread. 

INVERKEITHING, a parliament- town of Sco^ 
land, in the county of Fife, fituated on the northera 
(hore of the Frith of Forth, in W. Long. 5* 15. N. 
Lat. ^6. 5. It was much favoured by William, who 

granted 
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fK^oMiff gnnttd its firft cliarter. He extended its liberties to fome 
iDte toett. coofideraUy^ and in the time of Dand !• it became a 
^ f royal refidence. The Moubrays had large pofTcf&qps 
here, which were forfeited in the reigpi of Robert II. 
The Francifcans had a convent in this town ; and» ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Sibbald, the Dominicans had 
another. This town has a confiderable trade in cod* 
and other articles. 

INV£RLOCHY, an ancient caBIe in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Fort-lViLitAU in InVemefsfhire. It is a- 
domed with large round towers ; and* by the mode of 
biiiilding, feems to have been the work of the Englifh 
in the time of Edward I. who laid large fines on the 
Scotch barons for the purpofe of eredting new cailles. 
The largeft of thefe towers is called Cumm^s. But 
long prior to thefe ruins loverlochy, according to 
Boece, had been a place of great note, a moft opulent 
clty» remarkable for the vaft re fort of French and Spa- 
niardsi probably on account of trade. It was alfo a 
feat of the kings of Scotland, for here Achaius in^the 
year 790 figned (as is reported) the league ofFenfive 
and defenlive between himfelf and Charlemagne. • In 
after-times it was utterly deftroyed by ihfe Danes, and 
never again reftored. 

In the neighbourhood of this place were fought two 
fierce battles, one between Donald Balloch brother to 
Alexander lord of the ifles, who with a great power 
invaded Lochaber in the year 1427 : he was met by 
the carls of Mar and Caithnefs; the lad was flain, and 
their forces totally defeated. Balloch returned to the 
files with vaft booty, the objed of thofe plundering 
chieftains. Here alfo the Campbells under the mar- 
quis of Argyle, in February 1645, received from Mon- 
trofe an overthrow fatal to numbers of that gallant 
name. Fifteen hundred fell in the a£tion and in the 
purfuit, with the lofs only of three to the royalifts. 
Sir Thomas Ogilvie, the friend of Montrofe, died of 
his wounds. His death fuppreiFed all joy for the 
vidory. 

INVERNESS, capital of a county of the fame 
name in Scotland, is a parliament* town, finely feated 
on the river Nefs, over which there is a flone -bridge of 



feven arches, in W. Long. 40. N. Lat. 57. 36. It is 
large, well-built, and very populous, being the lall 
town of any note in Britain. As there are always re- 
gular troops in its neighbourhood, there is a great air 
of politenefs, a plentiful market, and more money and 
bufinefs ftirring than could have been ezpeded in fuch 
a remote part of the ifland. The country in the neigh- 
bourhood is remarkably well cultivated ; and its pro- 
duce clearly fhows that the foil and climate are no£ 
defpicable. The falmon-fifhery in the Nefs is very 
Qonfiderable, and is let to London filhmongers. Some 
branches both of the woollen, linen, and htmp manu- 
fadure, are alfo carried on here ; and, in confcquence 
of the excellent military roads, there is|a great propor- 
tion of inland trade. But befides all this, Invernefs is 
a port with 20 creeks dependent upon it, part on the 
Murray Frith to the eaft, ainl part on the north of the 
town, reaching evtn the fouth border of the county of 
Caithnefs. Inverncis has feveralgood fchools; and it 
is now intended to ered an academy there on an ex- 
tenfive fcale. The inhabitants fp^ak the Erfe and 
£ngli(h language promifcuoufly. On an eminence near 
the town are the remains of a caftle, where^ according 
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hiftorians, the famous Macbeth murdered lovemefs. 
Duncan his royal gueft, 

JsFRRNEsS'Sbtref a county of Scotland, bounded on 
the north by Rofs(hire ; on the eaft by the (hires of 
Naime, Murray, and . Aberdeen ; on the fouth, by 
thofe of Perth and Argyle ; and on the weft, by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Its extent from north to fouth is 
above 50 miles ; from eaft to weft about 80. — The 
northern part of this county is very mountainous and 
barren. In the diftrid of Glenelg are feen the ruina 
of fevcral ancient circular buildings, fimilar to thofe in 
the Weftem Ifles, Sutherland, and Rofs ftiires ; con- 
cerning the ufes of which antiquaries are not agreed* 
In their outward appearance, they are round and ta- 
pering like glafs-houfes. In the heart of the wall, 
which is perpendicular within, there are horizontal 
galleries going quite round and connedled by ftairs. 
Thefe afcend toward the top, which is open. They 
are all built of ftone, without lime or mortar of any 
kind. They have no opening outward, except the 
doors and the top ; but there are feveral in the infide» 
as windows to the galleries. From Bemera barracks, 
in this diftrift, proceeds the military road to Inver« 
nefs. 

' This county is nearly divided by water ; and it ap- 
pears from a late furvey, that by means of a canal 
uniting Loch Nefs, Loch Oich, Loch Lochy, and 
Lochiel or Loch Eil, a communication might be rea* 
dily opened here between the two feas. In this trad» 
Fort George, Fort Aueuftus, and Fort William, fornv 
what is called the Chain of Forts acrois the i(land» 
By means of Foit George on the ea(!, all entrance up 
the Frith towards Inyerniefs is prevented ; Fort Au- 
guftus curbs the inhabitanis midway ; and Fort Wil- 
liam is a check to any attempts in tlie weft. Detach- 
ments are made from all thefe garrifons to Invernefs, 
Bernera barracks oppofite to the ifle of Skie, and 
caftle Duart in the ifle of Mull. Other fmall parties 
are alio fcattered in huts throughout the country, to 
prevent the ftealing of cattle. 

The river Nefs, upon wliich the capital of the fliire is 
fituated, is the outlet of the great lake called Loch Nefs^ 



This beautiful lake is 22 mdes in length, and for the 
moft part out in breadth. It is fkreencd on the north- 
weft by the lofty mountains of Urquhart and Meal- 
fourvony, and bordered with coppices of birch and 
oak. The adjacent hills are adorned with many ex- 
tenfive forefts of pine ; which afibrd ftielter to the 
cattle, and are the retreat of flags and deer. There is 
much cultivation and improvement on the banks of 
Loch Nefs; and the pafture- grounds in the neighbour- 
ing valleys are excellent.— From the fouth, the river 
Fyers defcends towards this lake. Over this river 
there is built a ftupendous bridge, on two oppofite 
rocks ; the top of the arch is above 1 00 feet from the 
level of the water. A little below the bridge is the 
celebrated Fall of Fyers, where a great body of water 
darts through a narrow grap between two rocks, then> 
falls over a vaft precipice into the bottom of the chafm,. 
where the foam rifes and fills the air like a great cloud: 
of fmoke. 

Loch Oich is a narrow lake, ftretching about four 
miles from eaft to weft. It is adorned with fome fmall 
wooded iflands, and is furrounded with ancient trees. 
Near this is the family-fc<^t of Glengary, furrounded 
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Inycrncft. by natural woods of full grown fir, which extend nine 
"^ » or tea mliee along the banks of the river Gary. The 
waters of Loch Olch flow through Loch Ncfs into 
the caftem fea. — L<^ch Lochy tianfmits its waters in 
an oppolite direAion, this being the highell part of 
the vad tlat tra6l that here (Iretches from fea to fea. 
I'his extenfiYC lake is above ten miles in length^ and 
from ojie to two in breadth. From the weft, the wa- 
ters of Loch Arkek defccnd into this lake. Out of 
it runs the river Lochy, which about a mile below its 
-iffDe from the lake, receives the Spean, a confiderable 
river, over which there is a magnificent bridge, built 
by General "^^de, about two miles above the place 
where it falls into the Lochy. Thefe united ftreami 
traveriing the plains of Lochaber, after a courfe of five 
or fix miies fall into Loch Eil. * 

A few miles to the fouth-eafl of Loch Lochy k 
Glenroy or King's Vale. The north-eafl end of this 
valley opens on Loch Spey. A fmall river pafles 
along the bottom of the vale, accompanied by a mo- 
dtrn road. On the declivity of the mountains, about 
a mile from the river, on either hand are feen feverai 
parallel roads of great antiquity. On the north- weft 
fide, five of thefe roads run parallel and clofe by each 
other. On the oppoiite fide are three other roads 
exadly ftmilar. Thefe roads are 30 feet broad, all 
perfe^ly horizontal* and extend eight or nine miles in 
length. Their deflination or ufe has baffled the con- 
jedlures of antiquaries. — Not far from Fort Au- 
guiius foars the pointed fummit of Bennevifh, which 
is efteemed the higheft mountain in Britain, riling 
more than 4300 feet above the level of the fea. — In 
the diftriets of Moydart, Arafaick, Morer, and Knoy* 
dart, there are numerous bays aud creeks, along the 
coafV, many of which might be excellent fifhing fta- 
tions. 

The fouthern part of this county is very mountain- 
ous, and is fuppofed to be the moil elevated ground ia 
Scotland. From its numerous lakes many ftreams dc- 
fcend toward both feas* In the extenfive diftri6l call- 
ed BaJenoch lies Loch Spey, the fource of the great 
river Spey, which proceeding eafiward with an in- 
creafing fire am, enters the fliire of Murray at Rothie« 
murchus, after having expanded into a fine lake. Not 
hr from this is feen the lofty top of Cairngorm ; a 
mountain celtbrattd for its beautiful rock^cryilals of 
various tints. Thefe are much efteemed by lapidaries; 
and fome of them, having the luflre of fine gems, bring 
a very high price. I^imeflone, iron- ore, and fome tra* 
ces of different minerals are found in the county ; but 
no mines have yet been worked with much fuccefs. 
Its rivers and lakes afford abundance of falmon and 
trout. The extenfive plains which furround the lakes 
are in general fertile; and the high grounds feed many 
iheep and black cattle, the rearing and felling of which 
is the chief trade of the inhabitants. — By the prefent 
fpirited exertions of the gentlemen in this populous 
county, the commerce and the induftry of the inhabi- 
tants have of late been greatly increafed ; and to faci- 
litate the communication with other parts, application 
has been made to parliament for leave to levy a tax 
on the proptietors of land for improving the roads and 
eredling bridges in this extenfive fhire. The common- 
alty in the high parts of the county and on the well- 
crn fhore fpeak Gaelic ; but the people of fafhion in 
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Invernefs and its vicinity ufe the EngliHi langugei 
and pronounce It with remakable propriety. 

•INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the 
rule of three. See AatTHMeTic, n® 15. 

INVERSION, the ad whereby any thing is invert- 
ed or turned backwards. Problems in geometry and 
arithmetic are often proved by inverfion ; that ia, by 
a contrary rule or operation. 

iNVKRstON, 'in grammar, is where the words of a 
phrafe are ranged in a manner not fo natural as they 
might be. For an infUnce :• ** Of all vices, the moft 
abominable, and that which leafl becomes a man, ts 
impurity." Here is an inverfion ; the natural order 
being this : Impurity is the mofl abominable of all 
vices, and that whicti lead becomes a man. — An inver- 
fion is not always difagreeable, but fometimes has a 
good effeft. 

INVERTED, in muGc, is derived from the Latin 
prepoGtion in, and vertfre, ** to turn any thing a doB<- 
trafy way/* The analogy of this term, and its ufe in 
mufic, will appear more obrious from the fequel 

It figniGes a change in the order of the notes which 
form a chord j or in the parts which compofe harmony 1 
which happens by fubftituting in the bafs, thofe founds 
which ought to have been in the upper part : an ope« 
ration not only rendered pradicable, but greatly faci- 
litated, by the refemblance which one note has to ano* 
thcr in different odaves; whence we derive the power 
of exchanging one odave for another with fo much 
propriety and fuccefs, or by fubftituting in the ex* 
tremes thofe which ought to have occupied the middle 
flation ; and viCe verja* 

It is certain, that in every chord there muil be a 
fundamental and natural order, which is the fame with 
that of its generation : but the circumflances of fuc- 
ctlEon, tafte, expreffion, the beauty of melody,* and 
variety, the approximation of harmony, frequently 
oblige the compofer to change that order by invert* 
ing the chords, and of confequence the difpofition of 
the parts. 

As three thing may be arranffcd in ^x different 
t>rders, and four things in twenty-&ur; it would feem 
at firfl, that a perfed chord ihould be fufcet>tib]e of 
fix inverfions, and a diffonant chord of twenty- four 3 
fiBce one is compofcd of four and the other of three 
founds, and fince inverfion confifls only in a tranfpofi- 
tion of o6laves. But it muH be obferved, that in har- 
mony all the different difpofitions of acuter founds are 
not reckoned as inverfions, whilll the fame founds re* 
main in the lower parts. Thus, thefe two orders of 
the perfedt chord ut mi/oh or C EG, and uifol mij or 
C G E, are only taken for the fame inverfion, and only 
bear the fame name ; this reduces the whole of iaver- 
ftons of which a perfed chord is fufceptible to three ; 
that- is to fay, to as many inverfions as the chord 
contains different founds : for the replications of the 
fame found are here reckoned as nothing. 

Every time, therefore, when the fundamental bafs ts 
heard in the loweii parts, or if the fundamental bafs 
be retrenched, every time when the natural order is 
prefervcd in the chords, the harmony is dire^. As 
foon as that order is changed, or as foon as the funda- 
mental founds, without being in the lower parts, are 
heard in fome of the others, the harmony is inverted. 
It is an inverfion of the chords when the jfundamental 
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Inverted fonnd ii tranfpofed ; it » likewife an inverfion of the 
II harmony, when the treble or any other part moves as 
^^^""'g-. the bafs ought to have done. 

Every where, where a direfk chord c:tn be well pla- 
cedy its invcrfions will likewife he fo with refpe^ to the 
harmony ; for it is fttll the fame fundamental fuccef- 
fion. Thus, at every note of the fundamental bafs, it 
is in the power of the compofer to arrange the chord 
at his pleafure, and of confequence every moment to 
produce different inverfions ; provided that he does not 
change the regular and fundamental fucceilion ; pro- 
vided alfo, that the diflbnances may always be prepared 
and refolvtd in the fame parts where they are firft 
heard, that the fenfible note may always afcend, and 
that fuch falfe relations may be avoided as would be 
too harfh upon the ear in the fame part. This is the 
key of thefe myfterious dittindions which compofers 
have made between thofe chords where the treble is 
fyncopated, and thofe in which the bafs ought to be 
fyncopated ; as, for inftance, between the ninth and the 
fe€K)nd : it4s thus that in the firft the chord is dired, 
and the dilFonance in the treble ; in the others, the 
chord is reverfed, and the difibnance in the bafs. 

With refpe£t to chords by fuppofition, greater pre- 
caution is neceflary in inverting them. As the found 
which they add to the bafs is abfolutely foreign to the 
harmony ; it is often only tolerably there, on account 
of its vaft dittance from the other founds, which ren- 
cJers the difibnance lefs harfh. But if thefe added 
Founds (hould happen to be tranfpofed in the higher 
parts, as it fometimcs does ; if this tranfpofition be not 
performed with much art, it may produce a very bad 
cSt€t ; and never can this be happily prafUfed without 
taking away fome other found from the chord. See, 
at the article Accord in the Muiical Didionary, the 
cafes when inverfion may be praAifed, and the choice 
of fuch as are proper. 

The perfed knowledge of inverfion depends on art 
and ftudy alone : the choice is a different matter ; to 
this an ear and a tafte are neceffary ; experience of the 
different effe6^8 are likewife indifpenfable ; and though 
the choice of inverfions be indifferent with refpe£l to 
the foundation of the harmony, it is by no means fuch 
in regard of the tffe^ and expreffion. It is certain, 
that the fundamental bafs is formed to fupport the 
harmony, and to prevail beneath. Every time there- 
fore when the order is changed and the harmony in- 
verted, there ought to be good reafons for it : with- 
out which, the compofer will fall into the vice of our 
more recent mufic, whete the melody of the treble is 
often like what the bafs (hould be, and the bafs always 
like that of the treble, where everv thing is confound- 
ed, reverfed, difordered, without any other reafon than 
to fubvert the cttablifhed order, and to fpoil the har- 
mony. 

INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the fearch- 
ing or finding out any thing by the tra^s or prints 
of the feet ; whence mathematicians, fchoolmen, and 
grammarians, come to ufe the term in their refpedive 
refeavches. 

INVESTING a Place, is when a general, ha- 
ving an intcnuon to befiege it, detaches a body of 
horfe to poffcis all the avenues ; blocking up the gar- 
rHon. and preventing relief from getting into the place, 
till the army and artillery are got up to form the fiegc. 

Vol. IX. Part I. 
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INVESTITURE, in law, a giving livwy of feifin rnvedltar© 
or poffeifion. There was anciently a great variety of H 
ceremonies ufed upon inveftitures ; as at firft they were '°T*^^^'*|'^ 
made by a certain form of words, and afterwards by ' 
fuch things as had the greateft refemblance to the thing 
to be transferred : thus, where lands were intended to 
pafs, a turf, &c. was delivered by the granter to the 
grantee. In the church, it was cuftomary for princes 
to make inveftiture of ecclefiaftical benefices, by deli- 
vering to the perfon they had chofen a paftoral ftaff - 
and a ring. 

INULA, ELtCAMPAMBt A gen US of the polyga- 
mia fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th or6tr^ Compofiu. The receptacle is naked; the 
pappus fimple; the antherae, at the bafe, ending in two 
briftles. There are 22 fpecies, of which the helenium, 
or common elecampane, is the moft remarkable. It is 
a native of Britain ; but is cultivated in gardens for the 
fake of the toot, which is ufed in medicine. The root 
is perennial, thick, branching, and of a ftrong odour. 
The lower leaves are eight or nine inches long, and 
four broad in the middle, rough on their upper fidc» 
but downy on the under fide. The ftalks rife about 
four feet high, and divide toward the top into feveral 
fmaller branches, garnifhed with oblong oval leaves 
indented on their edges, ending in acute points. Each 
branch is crowned with one large yellow radiated flow* 
er, fucceeded by narrow four-cornered feeds, covered 
with down. It may be propagated in autumn by feeda 
or offsets. 

Medicinal Ufesj &c. The root of elecampane, e* 
efpecially when dry, has an agreeable aromatic fmell ; 
its tafte, on chewing, is glutinous, and as it were 
fonftewhat rsncid ; in a little time it difcovers an aro- 
matic bitternefs, which by degrees becomes confider- 
ably acrid and pungent. It poffeffes the general virtues 
of alexipharmacs ; and is pnncipally recommended for' 
promoting expeftoration in hum<;ralafthmas and coughs. 
Liberally taken, it is faid to excite urine, and to loo- 
fen the belly. In fome parts of Germany, large quan- 
tities of this root are candied, and ufed as a ftomachic 
for ftrengthening the tone of the vifcera in general, 
and for attenuating tenacious juices. Spirituous H^ 
quors extradl its virtues in greater perfe6iion than wa* 
tery ones. The former fcarce elevate any thing in di- 
ftillation : with the latter an effential oil arifes, which 
concretes into white flakes ; this puffeffes at firft the 
flavour of the elecampane, but is very apt to loofe it ia 
keeping. Outwardly applied, a decodion of it is faid 
to cure the itch The root bruifcd and macerated ia 
urine with balls of afhes and w horde- berries, dyes a blue 
colour. 

INUNDAT-ffi, the tiame of the 15th order ia 
Linnau&'s fragments of a natural method ; confift* 
ing oi plants which grow in the water. Sec BoTANr^ 
p. 460. 

INUNDATION, a fudden overflowing of the dry 
land by the waters of the ocean, rivers, lakes, fprings, 
or rains. 

INVOCATION, in theology, the ad of adoring 
Cod, and efpecially of addrcffin^ him in prayer for his 
al(>(fance and protedion. See the articles Adoration 
and Prayer. 

The difference between the invocation of God and 
Oo of 
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Invocation of tbe fainta, aff pra£^i(ed by the PapiRs, is thus ex- 
it platned in the catechifm of the council of Trent. •* We 
y ^' beg of God, (fays the catechifm,) to give us good 
things, and to deliver us from evil ; but we pray to the 
faints, to intercede with God and obtain thofe things 
which we ftand in need of. Hence we ufe different 
forms in praying to God and to the faints: to the 
former we fay, hear us^ have mercy on us ; to the latter 
we only fay, pray for us." The council of Trent cx- 
prefsly teaches, that the faints who rcijjn with Jefus 
Cbrid offer up their prayers to God for men ; and 
condemn thoff who maintain the contrary dod^iine. 
The Protcftants rejedl and cenfure this pradlicc as 
contrary to (cripture, deny the truth of the faA, 
and think it highly unreafonable to fiippofe that a 
limited finite being fhould be in a manner omni- 
prefent, and at one and the fame time hear and attend 
to the prayers that are offered to him in England, 
China, and Peru ; and from thence infer, that if the 
faints cannot hear their requefts, it is inconfiftent 
with common fcnfe to addrcfs any kind of prayer to 
them. 

Invocation, tn poetry, an addrefs at the begin- 
ning of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the afnOance 
of fome divinity, particularly of his mufe, or the deity 
©f poetry. 

INVOICE, an account in writing of the particulars 
of merchandife, with their value, cuflom, charges, &c. 
tranfmitted by one niercbant to another in a diftaut 
country. 

INVOLUCRUM, among botanifts, expreffes that 
£ort of cup which furrounds a number of flowers toge- 
ther, every one of which has befide this general cup its 
own particular perianthium. The involucrum confifts of 
a multitude of little leaves difpofed in a radiated man- 
ner. See Calyx. 

IN VO LUTIOK, in algebra, the raifing any quan- 
tity from its root to any height or power aiEgned. 
See Algebra. 

10, (fab. hid.) daughter of Inachus, or according 
to others of Jafus or Pirenc, was prieflefs of Juno at 
Argos. ' Jupiter became enamoured of her ; but Juno-, 
jealous of his intrigues, difcovered the obje6i of his af- 
fedion, and furprifed him in the company of lo. Jupi- 
tfr changed his mitlrefs into a beautiful heifer; and the 
goddefs, who well knew the fraud, obtained from her 
hufband the animal whofe beauty (he had condefcend- 
rd to commend. Juno commanded the hundred eyed 
Argus to watch the heifer ; but Jupker, anxious for 
tbe fituation of lo, fcnt Mercury to deilroy Argus, and 
to reftore her to liberty. lo, freed from the vigibnce of 
Argus, was now perfecuted by Juno, who fent one of 
the Furies to torment her. She wandered over the 
greateft part of the earth and crolTed over the fea, till 
at lad fhe ftopped on the banks of the Nile, Rill expofed 
to the unceafing torments of the Fury. Here fhe en- 
treated Jupiter to reftore her to her natural form ; and 
when the god had changed her from a heifer into a 
woman, fhe brought forth Epaphus. Afterwards fhe 
married Tclegonus king of Egypt, or Ofiris accord- 
ing to others ; and fhe treated her fubjeds with fuch 
inildnefs and humanity, that after death fhe received 
divine honours, and was worfhipped under the name of 
JJis. According to Herodotus^ lo wa% carried away 
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by Phiienician merchants, who wifhed to make repri* 
fals for Europa who had been (lolen from them by the 
Gre^ks- 

JOAB, general of the army of king David, defeated 
the Syrians and the other enemies of David, and took: 
the fort of Zion from the Jebufites, who, thinking it 
impregnable, committed it to the care of the Ume 
and blind, whom they placed on the walls. He fig- 
nalized himfelf in all David's wars, but was guilty of 
bafely murdering Abner and Amafa. He procured 
a reconciliation between Abfalom and David ; and af- 
terwards flew Abfalom, contrary to the exprefs onders 
of the king. He at length joined Adouijah's party ; 
and was put to death by the order of Solomon, 1014. 
B.C. 

JOACHIMITES, in church hiftory, the difciples 
of Joachim a Ciflertian monk, who was an 'abbot of 
Flora in Calabria, and a great pretender to icifpira- 
tion. 

The Joachimites were particularly fond of certain 
ternaries : The Father, they faid, operated from the 
beginning till the coming of the Son ; the Son, fronft 
that time to theirs, which was the year 1260; and 
from that time the Holy Spirit was to operate in his 
turn. They alfo divided every thing relating to men, 
to do6irine, and the manner of living, into three claf- 
fcs, according to the three perfons in the Trinity : 
l*he firfl ternary was that of men ; of whom the firft 
clafs was that of married men, which had lafied du- 
ring the whole period of the Father } the fecond was 
that of clerks, which had lafled during the time of tlic 
Son ; and the lafl was that of the monks, in which 
there was to be an uncommon eifufion 6f grace by tlie 
Holy Spirit : The fecond ternary was that of do^rine^ 
viz. the Old Teftament, the New, and the everlafltng 
Gofpcl ; the firfl they afcribed to the Father, the fe- 
cond to the Son, and the third to the Holy Spirit : A. 
third ternary confifl^d in the manner of living, viz. un- 
der the Father, men lived according to the flefh ; un» 
der the Son, they lived according to the flefh and the 
fpirit ; and under the Holy Ghofl, they were to live 
according to the fpirit only. 

JOAN- (Pope), called by Platina >^i FII/. U 
faid to have held the holy fee between Leo IV. who 
died fn 855, and Benedid III. who died in 858. 
Marianus Scotus fays, fhe fat two years five months 
and four days. Nuroberlefs have been the controver- 
fics, fables, and conjedures, relating to this pope. It 
is faid that a German girl, pretending to be a man, 
went to Athena, where fhe made great progress in the 
fciences ; and afterward came to Rome in the fame 
habit. As fhe had a quick genius, and fpoke with a 
good grace in the public difputations and Icdures, her 
great learning was admired, and every one lovtd her 
extremely ; fo that afterMhe death of Leo, fhe was. 
chofen pope, and performed all offices as fuch. Whilfl 
fhe was in poffeflion of this high dignity, fhe was got 
with child ; and as fhe was going in a folemn procef- 
iron, to the Lateran churchy fhe was delivered of that 
child, between the Colifeum and St Clement's church, 
in a mod public flreet, before a crowd of people, and 
died on the fpot, in 857. B^ way of embeliifhing 
this flory, may be added the precaution reported to 
have been afterward taken to avoid fuch another acci«> 
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dent. After the ele^ion of a pope, he was placed on 
a chair with an open feat, called the groping ehair^ 
when a deacon came moft devoutly behind and fatif- 
fied himfelf of the pontiff's fex by feeling. This pre- 
caution» however, has been long deemed unneceffary, 
becaufe the cardinals now always get baftards enough 
to eflablifli their virility before they arrive at the pon- 
tificate. 

Joan ^Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, whofe heroic 
behaviour in reanimating the expiring valour of the 
French nation, though by the mofl fuperftitious means, 
(pretending to be infpired), defervcd a better fate. 
She was burnt by the Englifh as a forcerefs in 1421, 
aged 24. See FaAMCE,n<* loi. 

JOANNA (St), one of the Comora iflands in the 
Indian ocean, £. Long. 44. 15. S Lat. 12. 30. The 
north fide (hoots out into two points, 26 miles afunder, 
between which there is a great bay. This ifland is a 
proper place of refrefhment for the Eaft India (hips, 
whofe crews, when ill of the fcurvy, foon recover by 
the ufe of limes, lemons, and oranges, and from the 
air of the land. The town where the. king refidcs is 
at the eaft fide of the ifland ; and though it is three 
quarters of a mile in length, it does not contain above 
200 houfes. Their principal houfes ate built with 
ftone, with a quadrangle in the middle, and arc only 
one flory high. All the other houfes, or rather huts, 
are {lightly compofed of plaftered reeds ; and yet the 
mofques are tolerable ftru6iures, very neat and clean 
in the infide. The homed cattle are a kind of buffa- 
loes, having a large hump on their fhoulders, which is 
very delicious eating ; but there is not one horfe, 
mule, nor afs, in all the ifland.-— The original natives, 
in number about 70c o, occupy the hills, and are ge- 
nerally at war with the Arabian interlopers, who efia* 
blifhed themfelves on the feacoail by conqueft, and are 
about 30CO in number. Thefe latter are defcribtd by 
f maG -*" anonymous letter- writer * as poor miferable be- 
tteman en i^gSf who not being able to carry on any extcnfive de- 
gree of cultivation, on account of their being expofcd 
to the dcprrdations of the mountaineer natives, fuLfift 
chiefly by fiipplying the India (hips who touch there 
for reftefhrnent wkh a few cattle and tropical fruits. 
According to the fame writer, the dtfcriptions of this 
ifland and its inhabitants by the Abb^ Kaynal and 
Major Rooke, arc not only exaggerated but erroneous \ 
Dcither the country bting fo pi^urtfque in beautiful 
landfcapes as the former defer ibes it, nor the inhabi- 
tants meriting the refpefiable character given of them 
by the latter. As we are not, however, competent to 
decide in this matter, we fliall fubjoin the entertaiaing 
account given by the Major. 

**• Though Joanna is not the largefl, yet it may 
be reckoned the principal of the Comora Iflandt) ; 
it claims fovereignty over, and exadks tiibute from, 
all the others; thefe pre un (ions. it is however fome- 
ticnes obliged to afTert by the fword, and at pre- 
fent meditates an expedition againft Mayotta, which 
18 in a ftate of rebellion. The natives on being afked 
the caufe of their war with that people, reply, ** Ma- 
yotta like America." They get their fupplies of arms 
and ammunition from fliipa that touch here ; and the 
arrival of fo large a fltet as the prefent will prove very 
feafpnable to them, as it is cuftomary for all to make 
prcieata of arms and powder to the priace when he 
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pays a vifit on board, which he does to every one. A Jo? nna>^ ^ 
falute is the compliment due on that occafion ; but as ' ' 
our guns are fliotted, an apology is made for the omif- 
fion of that ceremony, and the prince readily admits 
of it, provided he receives a number of cartridges equal 
to the guns that would have been fired. 

•• The king lives at a town about 1 2 miles off on the 
eafl fide of the ifland : two pnnces of the blood reflde 
here ; who on going their round of viflts fail not to aflc 
for every thing they fee which flrikes their fancy ; and 
of courfe the honour of making a prefent to a princCf 
induces one at firft readily to grant what they requefl : 
but no foonefis that done than they make frefli appli- 
cations, till we are reduced to the rude neceffiry of 
putting the negative on moll of them. Thefe great 
perfonages are very richly dreffed and attended by a 
numerous fuite of flaves, who, like their princely ma- 
flers, are much (truck with the objects they fee, but 
ufe lefs ceremony in their manner of obtaininyf them. 
Thefe black princes (for that is the complexion of them 
and all the inhabitants) have by fome means or other 
obtained the titles of Prince of Wales and Prince 
Will : the former has probably been called fo by fome 
jocolk Englifhmen as being the heir apparent, and the 
natives have adopted the term, not the only one thty 
borrow from us. They have an officer fly led Pur fee 
Jack, who fecms to be at the head of the finance- 
department. Of dukes they have a prodigious number, 
who entertain us at their hotels for a dollar per day, 
and give us for dinner very good rice and curry. Thefe 
noblemen, together with a numerous tribe of others of 
all ranks, make the earliell application to every one to 
folicit the honour of his company and cuftom ; even 
before the fliip has let go its anchor, they comt along 
fide in their canoes, and produce written certificates v 
of their honeily an<l abilities from thofe who have 
been here before : the purport of which is to inform 
you that the bearer has given them good cheer, wafh- 
ed thtir linen well, and fupplied their fhip pundtually 
with all forts of rcfrefliments. 

•• The effect is ftriking and fingular on entering the 
road to fee a vaft number of canoes, which are made of 
trunks of trees hollowed out, with three or four black 
fellows in each, their faces turned towards the front of 
the canoe, with paddlts formed like a fpade, digging 
away in the water, anJ moving with no fmall velocity. 
To keep thefe cockle fliells Heady, and prevent them 
from overfetting, they have what is termed an out- 
rigger 2 it is compofed of two poles laid acrofs the up- 
per part of the canoe, and extending feveral feet be- 
yond the edges thereof on each fide, joined at the ex- 
tremities by two flat pieces of wood, fo that it appears 
like a fquare frame laid acrofs the canoe : they are 
very long, but fo narrow that one perfon can only fit 
breadthways. 

*' The price of every article here is regulated ; and 
each (hip has its contrador who engages to fupply it 
with nectffaries at the eflabliflied rate. 

*• Wc find no other animals for our fea provifions 
but bullocks, goats, and fowU : the feafon for oranires . 
is pail, but we get moft other tropical fruits ; and what- 
ever we want, have only to give in a lift to a duke, and 
he provides us therewith. This, it will be thought, is a 
new charader for a duke to appear in, and fuch it fccms ' 
to be I but it is in b& only owing to the mode : they 
O 2 arc 
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are their owa ftewards, and difpofe of the produce of with a number of fmall mirrors, bits of china ware, 

their cftates thehifclves, which noblemen of other and other little ornaments that they procure from (hips ^ 

countries do by the intermediate aid of an agent: they which come here to refrefh : the moft fuperb of them 

at lead aifl coniiftently with their charaders by an urba> are furnifhed with cane fophas covered with chintz and 
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nity of mannen, which one is furprifed to meet with 
in a people inhabiting a fmall fpot fecluded from the 
reft of the civilized world. They have a regular form 
of government, and exercife the Mahometan religion: 
both were introduced by Arabians who paflcd over 
from the continent and fubdued the country. The 
original Joanna natives are by no means thoroughly re- 
conciled 10 this ufurpation, and flill look upon their 
conquerors with an evil eye. Likt their fcntiments, fo 
are the colours of thefe two races of men very diffe- 
rent: the Arabs have not fo deep a tinge as the others, 
being of a copper complexion with better features and 
a more animated countenance. They confider a black 
ftreak under the eyes as ornamental ; and this they 
make every day at their toilettes with a painting bruHi 
dipt in a kind of ointment. The cuftom of chewing 
the bftel nut prevails greatly here, ab in moll of the 
Eaftera counliies ; an J anUers to the faftiion of 
fmoking tobacco or taking fnuff with us, except that 
with them it is more general. No one is without a 
purfe or bag of betel ; and it ib looked on as a piece of 
civility to offer it to your frien.l when you meet him 
or take leave. See the articles Arfca and Betel. 

" Their relijrion liceiifes a plurality of wives and . 
llkcwile oncubines. They are extremely jealous of 
them, and never allow any man to fee rhe women : but 
female llrangers are admitted inco the haram; and 
fomc Engl.fh ladies, whofe curiofity has led them 
there, make favourable reports of their beauty, and 
richnefs of apparel difplayed in a profafion of orna- 
ments of gold, fiivcr, and beads, in form of neckla- 
ces, bracelets, and ear-rings; they wear half a dozen 
01 more in each through holes bored all along the outer 
rim of the ear. 

'* The men fcem not to look with an eye of indif- 
ference on our fair countrywomen notwithftanding 
they are of fo different a complexion. One of the 
firif rank among them being much fmitten with an 
EugJifh young lady, wifhed to make a purchafe of 
her at the price of 5000 dollars; but -on being in- 
formed that the lady would fetch at lead 20 times 
that fum in India, he lamented that her value was fo 
far fuperior to what he could afford to give. 

** Thefe people are very temperate and abdcmious, 
wine being forbidden them by the law of Mahom- 
med. They arc frequent in prayer, attending their 
mofques rhree or four times a-day. We are allowed to 
enter them on condition of taking off our fhoes. Thefe 
buildings are regular, but quite plain. In prayer the 
people proilrate themfelves on the ground, frequently 
kifling it and cxpreffing very fervent devotion. 

*< Joanna town is clofe to the fca, fituated at the 
foot of a very hill, and about a mile and a half in circuit. 
The lioufcs are inclofed either with high done walls or 
palings made with a kind of reed ; and the Greets 
are little narrow alleys, extremely intricate and form- 
ing a perfect labyrinth. The better kind of houfes 
are built of ilone wi hin a court-yard, have a portico to 
Ibitld them from the fun, and one long lofly room where 
they receive gucfts, the other apartments being facred 
to the womeo. The fides of their rooms are covered 



fattin mattrefles. Mod of the people fpeak a little 
Englifh : they profefs a particuhr regard for our na- 
tion, and are very fond of repeating to you, that 
*• Joanna- man and EnglKh-man all brothers ;" and ne- 
ver fail to a(k '* how King George do ?" In gene- 
ral they appear to be a courteous and well difpofed 
people, and very fair and hon-jil in their dealings, 
though there are amongd them, as in all other nations, 
fome vicioufly indined; and theft is much piadifed by 
the lower clafs notwithitanding the puniihrncnt of it is 
very exemplary, being amputati )n of both hands of the 
delinquent. 

** The inhabitants of this ifland, like thofe of mod 
hot and tropical countries, are indolent, and do not 
improve by their labour the richnefs of that foil with 
which nature has blelTed them. Climate here favours ve- 
getation to fuch a degree as requires little toil in the 
hu(bandman; but that little is denied: fo that beyond 
oranges, bananas, pijne-apples, cocoa nuts, yaois, and 
purflain (all growing fpontaueoufly), few vegetables 
are met with. Nor are the natural beauties of the 
ifland inferior to its other advantages of plenty and 
fertility ; the face of the country is very pic^urefquc 
and pleafmg, its fcenes being drawn by the bold itrokcs 
of Nature's maderly pencil: lofty mountains clothed to 
their very fummits, deep and rugged valleys adorned 
by frequent catara^s, cafcades, woods, rocks, and rivu- 
lets, intermixed in " gay theatric pride," form the 
landfcape. Groves are feen extending over the plains to 
the very edge of the fea, formed principally by the 
cocoa-nut trees, whofe long and naked dems leave a 
xrlear uninterrupted paffage beneath; while their tufttd 
and overfpreadin/ tops form a thick fhade above, and 
kctp off the fcorching rays of the fun. In tiiefe we 
pitch our tents and enjoy a fhort relief from the ennui 
of a tedious voyage. 

"In the interior part of the ifland, furrounded by 
mountains of a prodigious height, and about 15 miles 
from this town, is fituated a facred lake half a mile in 
circumference. The adjacent hills covered with lofry 
trees, and the unfrequented folitude of the place, feem 
more calculated to infpire religious awe in thofe who 
vifit this fequedered fpot, than any fan£tity that is to 
be difcovered in a parcel of wild ducks inhabitin;^ it, 
which are deified and woi (hipped by the original na- 
tives, who confult them as their oracles on all impor- 
tant affairs, and facrifice to them. Being extremely 
averfe to condu<^ drangers there, they iiipulate that all 
guns fliall be left at a place five miles from the lake. 
The worfliip paid to thefe birds enfures their fafety 
and tranquillity; and rendering them of courfe perfe6iiy 
tame, they fearlefsly approach any one who goes 
there. The Arabian part of the iflanders hold this 
barbarous fuperdition in the utmod dctedation; but 
dare not forbid the pra^ice of it, fo bigotted to it 
are the others." 

JOB, or Book of JoB^ a canonical book of the Old 
Tedament, containing a narrative of a feries of mif* 
fortunes which happened to a man whofe name was 
Joh^ as a trial of bis virtue and patience ; together 
with the conferences he had with his cruel friends 00 

the 
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Ac fubjtft of his mirfortunes, and tlic manner in which 
be was reftored to eafe and happincffc This book U 
filled with thofe n(»ble, bold, and figurative cxprcffiona, 
which conftitutc the very foul of poetry. 

Many of the Jewi(h rabbin* pretend that thi« rcla- 
tion 18 altogrcthcr a fiftion : others think it a fimpW 
narrative of a matter of foft, juft as it happened: while 
a third fort of critics acknowledge, that the ground- 
work of the ftory i« true, but that it is wrote in a 
pottical ftrain, and decorated with peculiar circum- 
ftances, to render the narration more profitable and en- 
tertaining. ,. . c 

The lime is not fet down in which Job lived. Some 
have thought that he was much ancic nter than Mcfes, 
becaufe the law is never cited by job or his friends, 
and becaufe it is related that Job himfclf offered facri- 
fices. Some imagine that this book was wrote by 
himfelf; others fay, that Job wrote it originally in 
Syriac or Arabic, and that Mofes tranflated it into 
Hebrew : but the rabbins generally pronounce Mofea 
to be the author of it; and many Chriftian writers are 
of the fame opinion. 

JOBBER, a pcrfon who undertakes j ;b8, or fmall 
pieces of work. 

In fomc ftatutes, jobber is ufcJ for a pcrfon who 
buys and fells for others. See BaoKER. 

JOBBING, the hufincfs of a jobber. 

Stock' Job BiNGy denotes the practice of trafficking in 
the public funds, or of buying and felling ftock with a 
view to its rife or fall. The term is commonly ap- 
plied to the illegal prndice of buying and felling ilock 
for time, or of acconnMng for the differences in the 
rife or fall of any particular Hock for a (lipulated time, 
whether the buyer or fdler be pofTwfTcd of any fuch 
real flock or not. See Stock Broker. 

JOBliRT (Lewis), a piout. and learned Jefuit, 
born at Paris in 647. He diilinguifh^id himfelf as 
a preacher; and bcfides feveral other traAs wrote a 
treatifc entitled La Science des Medmlles, which is in 
good tftcem. He died in 1719; and the beft cdi- 
ti<in of this work is that of Paris in 1739, 2 vols 
i2mo. 

JOCASTA, (fab. hift.) a daughter of Menoeceus, 
who married Laius king of Thebts, by whom (he had 
GidipUF. She afterwards married her fon CEdipus, 
without knowing who he was, and had by him E- 
teocles, Polynices, &c. When fhe difcovereci that Hie 
had married her own fon and been guilty of inceit, (he 
hanged herfelf in defpair. She is zAXt^EpicaJia by fome 
mythologifls. 

JOCKEY, in the management of horfes ; the per- 
fon who trims up, and rides about horfes for faie. 

JODE (Peter de), an engraver of fome note, was 
a native of Antwerp. He received his firil inllruc- 
tions in the art of engraving from Henry Goltziud ; 
and afterwards went to Italy, in order to complete his 
fludies from the works of the great matters. He en- 
graved feveral plates in that country from different pain- 
ters; and returned to Antwerp about the year 1601, 
where he refjded till the time of his death, which hap- 
pened A. D. 1634. His works are very numerous, 
and poflTefs a conlidcrable fhare of merit. 

JoDE (Peter de, theyoungtr), was fon to the for- 
mer, and born in 1 606. From his father he learned 



the art of engravingy and furpaflcd him in tafte and 
the facility of handling the graver ; though he can 
fcarcely be (aid to have equalled him in corrednefs of ^ 
drawing, efpecially when conined to the naked parts 
of the human figure* It does not appear that he went 
to Italy; but he accompanied his father to Paris, 
where they engraved conjointly a coniiderable number 
of plates for M. Bonefant, and Le Sieur L' Imago. 
His moil capital performances are from Rubens and 
Vandyck. Bafan fays of him, that in feveral of his 
engravings he has *' equalled the beft engravers, and 
in others he has funk below himfelf." The time of 
his death is not known. He left a fon, Arnold^ who 
was alfo an engraver, but of very inferior merit. 

JODELLE (Stephen), lord of Limodin, was born 
at Paris in 1532 ; and ditlinguifhed himfelf fo greatly 
by his poetical talents, that he was reckoned one of 
the Pleiades celebrated by Ronfard, He is faid to be . 
the firfl Frenchman who wrote plays in his own lan- 
guage sccording to the ancient form. He was remark- 
ably ready at compolition, writing without ftudy or 
labour ; and was well ikilled in polite arts aod genteel 
exercifes. In his younger years he embraced the re- 
formed religion, and wrote a fatirc on the mafd in 100 
Latin verfes ; yet all of a fuddcn returned to that mafs 
again. He died in i579» very poor 

JOEL, Qt the Prophecy of JoEL^ a canonicil book 
of the Od Tcflamcnt Joel was the fon of Pcthu- 
el, and the fecond of the twelve Icffer prophets. The 
flyle of this prophet is li>>urative, ilrjng, and ex- 
prcflive. He upbraids the Ifraclites for their idolatry, 
and foretels the calamities they fhoiild fufFcr as the pu- 
nifhtnent of that fin: but he endeavuuis to fupport 
them with the* comfort that their mifories fhouU have 
an end upon their reformation and reoentance. Some 
writers, inferring the order of time in which the mi- 
nor prophets lived from the order in which they are 
placed in the Hebrew copies, concludr- th.t Joel pro- 
phefied before Amos, who was contemporary with Uz- 
ziah, king of Judah. Aichbifhop Ufhcr makes this 
inference f I om Joel's foretelling that drou.'ht, chap. i. 
which Amos mentions as having happetied, chap. iv. 7, 
8, 9. If we coufidei the main tlelijrn of Joel's pro- 
phecy, we fliall be apt to conclude, that it was uirer- 
ed afcer the captivity of the ten tribes ; for he directs 
his difcourfc only to Jiidah, an*! fpcaks dif^iuitly of 
the faciificts and oblations that were daily made in the 
temple. 

JOGHIS, a fea of heathen religious in the End In- 
dies, who never murry, nor hold any thing in private ' 
property ; but live on alms, and pra Qiiit, iirange feve- 
ritics on thenifelves. 

Tiiey are lubjecl to a geneial, who fends them from 
one country to another to preach. They are, pr.>perly,, 
a kind of penitent pilgrims , and are fuppofed to be a 
branch of the ancient Gymnofophilb. 

They frequtnt, principally, fuch places as are con- 
fecrated by the devotion of the people, and pretend^ 
to live feveral days together without eating or drink- 
ing. After having gone through a courfc of dilcipUne 
for a certain time, they look on therafelves as impec- 
cable, and privileged to do any thing ; upon which 
they give a loofe to their patfions, and run into all 
maimer of debauchery. 

JO- 
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jfogu68. JOGUES, or YooGs, certain ages, scrag, or periods, derived 
^ ■ V ■ ■ of extraordinary length, in the chronology of the 
Hindoos. They arc four in number ; of which the 
following is an acrount, cxtraded from Halhed's Pre- 
face to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

I.- The SutUe jfogue (or age of purity) is faid to 
have lafted three million two hundred thoufand years ; 
and they hold that the life of man was extended in that 
9ge to one hur^red thoufand years, and that his (la- 
lure was twenty- one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah jfogue (in which one third of man- 
kind was corrupted) they fuppofe to have confifted of 

'two million four hundred thoufand years, and that 
men lived to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Divapaar Jogne (in which half of the hu- 
man race became depraved) endured one million fix 
fiundrtd thoufand years, and the life of man was then 
reduced to a thoufand years. 

4. The Colke Jogue (in which all mankind are cor- 
rupted, rr rather IciTcned, for that is the true mean- 
ing of Colke) is the prcfcnt acra, which they fuppofe 
•ordained to fubfift four hundred thoufand years, of 
which near five thoufand are alr(.ndy pad ; and the life 
of man in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

Concerning the Indian chronology, we have al- 
ready had occafion to be pretty copious; fee Hindoos, 
11° 19, 5 2. We fhall here, however, fubjoin Dr Ro- 
bertfon's obfervations on the above periods, from the 
Notes to his Hlftoricai Dlfqujfition concerning India. 
^^.360. ** If (fay* l*^t) ^^ fuppofe the computation of 
^ time in the Indian chronology to be made by folar 
or even by lunar years, nothing can be more extrava- 
l^ant in itfelf, or more repugnant to our mode of cal- 
culating the duration of. the world, founded on facred 
and infallible authority. From one circumftance, 
liowevcr, which merits attention, we may conclude, 
that the information which we have hitherto received 
.concerning the chronology of the Hindoos is very in- 
4corre£k. We have, as far as I know, only five original 
accounts of the different Jogues or a:ras of the Hin- 
doos. The fir ft is given by M. Roger, who received 
it from the Brahmins on the Coromandel coaft. Ac- 
cording to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of one 
•million feven hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
years; the Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred 
and ninety- fix thoufand years; the Dwapaar Jogue is 
«ight hundred and fixty four thoufand. The duration 
of the Collee Jogue he does not fpecify; (Porte 
Cuverte^ p i79-) The next is that of M Bernier, who 
received it from the Brahmins of Benares. Accord- 
ing to him, the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two 
million five hundred thoufand years ; that of the 
Tirtah Jogue one million two hundred thoufand years; 
that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and Ox- 
tyfour thoufand years. Concerning the period of 
the Collee Jogue, he likewife is filcnt; (Voyages^ torn, 
ai. p. 160.) The third is that of Colonel Dow; ac- 
^ - cording to which the Suttee Jogue is a period of four- 
teen mitlioa of years, the Tirtah Jogue one milltun 
eighty thoufand, the Dwapaar Jogue fevtnty-t\*o 
thoufand, and the Collee Jogue thirty* fix thoufand 
^ears ; {Hi/l* of H'tndojt. vol. i. p. 2.) The fourth ac- 
count is that of M. JLe Gentil, who received it from 
the Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft ; and as his in- 
timation was acquired in the fame part of India, and 
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from the fame fource with that of M. Roger, 
it agrees with his in every particular. (Mem, de tAca- 
dem, des Sciences pour 1772, torn. ii. part i. p. 176.) 
The fifth is the account of Mr Hallhed, which has 
been already given. From this difcrepancy, not only 
of the total numbers, but of many of the articles in 
the different accounts, it is manifeil that our informa- 
tion concerning Indian chronology is hitherto as un- 
certain as the whole fyilem of it is wild and fabulous. 
To me it appears highly probable, that when we un- 
derftand more thoroughly the principles upon which 
the fadlitious aeras or jogues of the Hindoos have 
been formed, that we may be more able to reconcile 
ihtir chronology to the true mode of computing time, 
founded on the authority of the Old Teftament ; and 
may likewife find reafon to conclude, that the account 
given by their aftronomers of the fituation of the 
heavenly bodies at the beginning of the Collee Jogue, 
is not eftablifhed by atiual obfcrvation, but the refolt 
of a retrofpedive calculation." 

JOHN (St), the Baptist, the fore-runner of Jefus 
Chritt, was the fon of Zacharias and Elizabeth. He 
retired into a defart, where he lived on locufts and 
wild honey; and about the year 29 began to preach 
repentance, and to declare the coming of the Mciliah. 
He baptized his difciples, and the following year 
Chrift himftlf was baptized by him in the river Jor- 
dan. Some time after, having reproved Herod An- 
tipas, who had a criminal correfpondence with Hero- 
dias his brother Philip's wife, he was caft into prifoo, 
where he was beheaded. His head was brought to 
Herodias ; who, according to St Jetome, pierced his 
tongue with the bodkin fhe ufed to fallen up her hair, 
to revenge herfelf after his death for the freedom of his 
reproofs. 

John (St), the apoftle, or the evangelift, was the 
brother of Si James the Great, and the fon of Zebe- 
dee. He quitted the bufinefs of fifhing 10 follow 
Jefus, and was his beloved difciple. He was witnefs 
to the adiions and miracles of his Mafter ; was pref^nt 
at his transfiguration on mount Tabor ; and was with 
him in the garden of Olives He was the only apollle 
who followed him to the crofs ; and to him Jefus left 
the care of his mother. He was alfo the fird apoftle 
who knew him again after his refurreclion. He 
preached the faith in Afia; and priocipally refided 
at Ephefus, where he maintained the mother of our 
Lord. He is faid to have founded the churches of 
Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea. He is alfo faid to have preached the 
gofpel atnongft the Parthians, and to have addrcfTed 
his tirft trpilUe to that people. It is related, that, 
when at Rome, the emperor Domitian caufed hini to 
be thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, when he 
came out unhurt; on which he was banifhed to the 
ifle of Pa^os, where he wrote his Apocalypfe. After 
the death of Domitian, he returned to Ephefus, where 
he compofed his Gofpel, about the year 96; and died 
there, in the reign of Trajan, about the year 100, 
aged 94. 

Gofpel of St jfoHN^ a canonical book of the New 
Teftament, c<^ntaining a recital of the life, adions, 
do^rine, and death, of our Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
written by St John the apoftle and evangelift. 

St John wrote his Gofpel at Ephefus, after his re- 
turn 
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turn from the iflc of Patmos, at the dcfire of the 
• Chriftians of Afia. St Jerome fays, he would not 
undertake it, but on condition that they fhould ap- 
point a public faft to implore the affidance of God ; 
and that, the fail being ended, St John, tilled with 
the Holy Ghoft, broke out into thefe words, '* In 
the beginning was the Word/' &c. The ancienta 
aflign two reafons for this undertaking : the firft is,. 
bccaufe, in the other three Gofpels, there was want- 
ing the hiftory of the beginning of Jefus Chrid's 
preaching, till the impTifonment -of John the Baptifl, 
which therefore he applied himfelf particularly to 
relate. The fccond reafon was, in order to remova 
the errors of the Corinthians, Ebionites, and other 
fefis. But Mr Lampe and Dr Lardncr have urged 
ftveral reafons to (how that St John did not write a- 
gaind Cciiuthus or any other heretics in his Gofpel. 

Rfvekuion of St John. S«;e Apocalypse. 

JoHif of Sali/bury^ bifhop of Chartrcs in France, 
was born at Salifbury in Wiltihire, in the beginning 
of the 1 2th century. Where he imbibed the rudi* 
mints of his education, is unknown ; but we learn, 
that in the year 1136, being then a youth, he was 
fent to Paris, where he ftudicd under feveral eminent 
proftifors, and acquired confiderable fame for his ap- 
plication and proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, divinity, 
and particularly in the learned languages. Thence 
he travelled to Italy : and, during his refidence at 
Rome, was in high favo^ir with pope Eugenio III. 
and his fuccefFor Adrian IV. After his return to 
England, he became the intimate friend and compa- 
nion of the famous Thomas BfcCKST, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, whom- he attended in his exile, and is 
faid to have been prefent when that haughty prelate 
was murdered in his cathedral. What preferment he 
had in the church during this time, does not appear ; 
but in 1 176 he was promoted by king Henry LI. to 
the bifhopric of Chartres in France, where he died in 
11 82. This John of Saliibury was really a phsenome- 
non. He was one of the firft reftorers of the Greek and 
L.atin languages in Europe; a clallical fcholar, a philo- 
fopher, a learned divine, and an elegant Latin poet. He 
wrote feveral books; the principal of which are, his Life 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, a colledion of letters, and 
Polycraticon. 

Pope John XXI I. a native of Cahors, before called 
James d*Eufe^ was well (killed in the civil and canon 
law ; and was elected pope after the death of Clement V. 
on the 7th of Auguft 1316. He publiihcd the con- 
ititutions called Clementines^ which were made by his 
predecefTor; and drew up the other conftitutions called 
£xtravagantes. Lewis of Bavaria being eleAcd em- 
peror, John XXII. oppofed him in favour of his com- 
petitor; which made nluch noife, and was attended 
with fatal confequtnces. Tliat prince, in 1 329, caufed 
the antfpope Peter de Corbiero, a cordelier, to be 
eleded, who took the name of Nicholas V. and was 
fupported by Michael de Ccfenne, general of his or- 
der; but that antipopc ^as the following year taken 
and carried to Avignon, where he begged pardon of 
the pope with a rope about his neck, and died in pri- 
fon two or three years after. Under thie pope arofc 
the famous queftion among the coideliers, called the 
bnad of the cordeliers; which was, Whether ihofc ' 
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monks had the property of the things given them, at J^'h"* 

the time they were making ufe of them? for example, . J '^" *^"*» 

Whether the bread belonged to them when they were 

eating it, or to the pope, or to the Roman church \ 

This frivolous queftion gave great employment to the 

pope ; as well as thofe which turned upon the colour^ 

form, and ftuff, of their habits, whether they ought to 

be white, grey, or black ; whether the coul ought to 

be pointed or round, large or fmall; whether their 

robes ought tp be full, fliort, or long ; of cloth, or of 

fcrge, &c. The difputes on all thefe minute trifles 

wercg carried fo far between the minor brothers, that 

fome of them were burned upon the occafion. He 

died at Avignon in 1334, aged 90. 

John, king of England. See England, n^ 135, 147, 

John of Fordoun* S*ce For do u n . 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancallcr, a renowned 
general, father of Henry IV. king of England, died 
in 143B. 

John of Leyden, othcrwife called Buccold, Sec 
Anabaptists. 

John Sobie/kl of Poland, one of the greateft war- 
riors in the 17th century, was, in 1665, made grand- 
marihalof the crown; and, in 1667, grand-general of 
the kingdom. His viAories obtained over the Tartars 
and the Turks procured him the crown, to which he 
was ele6ked in 1 674. He was an encourager of arts 
and fciences^ and the proted^or of learned men. He 
died in 1696, aged 72. 

Si JoHft*% Day, the name of two Chriftian feftivals; 
one obferved on June 24th, kept in commemoration 
of the wonderful ci re tim dances attending the birth of 
John the Baptid ; and the other on December 2 7th^ 
in honour of St John the evangelid. 

St John's IVori. See Hypericum. 

John's (St), an ifland of the Eadlndies, and one 
of the Philippines, ead of Mindanayo, from which it: 
isfcparated by a narrow ftrait. E. Long. 125. 25,- 
N. jUBt. 7. o. 

John's (St), an ifland of North -America, in the- 
bay of St Lawrence, having New-Scotland on the 
fouth and weft, and Cape Breton on the caft. The 
Britifb got poffeflion of it when Louifbourg was fur- 
rendcred to them, on July 26, 1758. 

JOHNSON (Ben), one of the mod confiderable 
dramatic poets of the lad age, whether we conlidcr 
the number or the merit of his produ6iions. He was- 
born at Wedminder in 1 574, and was educated at the 
public fchool there under the great Camden. He 
was defceiidtd from a Scottifli family ; and his father, 
who l«d his eftate under Queen Mary, dying before 
our poet was born, and his mother marrying a brick- 
layer for her fecond huftiand, Ben was taken from 
fchool to work at his fat her -in law's trade. Not be- 
ing captivated with this employment, he went into 
the Low Countries, and diftinguiflicd himfelf in a mili- 
tary capacity. On his return to England, he entered 
himfelf at St John's college, Cambridge ; and having 
killed a perfon in a duel, was condemned, and narrow- 
ly efcaped execution. After this he turned aftor; and 
Shakefpeare is faid to have fitd introduced him to the 
W3rld, by recommending a play of his to the dage,. 
after it had been rtjeded. His Alchymid gained him 
fuch; reputation, that in 1619 he wasj at the death of 

Mr. 
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Johmfon. Mr Danlcly made poetlaurcat to King James Land ma- 
''~'"^'~"* fter of arts at Oxford. As we do not find Johnfon'« 
GDCODomical virtues any where recorded, it is the lefs 
to be wondered at, that after this we find him petiti- 
oning king Charles, on his acceilion, to enlarge his 
father's allowance of 100 merks into pounds; and 
quickly after we learn, that he was very poor and fick, 
lodging in an obfcure alley : on which occaiion it was, 
that Charles, being prevailed on in his favour, (enc him 
ten guineas; which Ben receiving, faid, ** Hismaje^y 
has fent me ten guineas, becaafe I am poor and live 
in an alley ; go and tell him, that his foul lives in an 
alley.'* He died in Augu(t 1637, aged 63 years, and 
was buried in Weftrainillcr- Abbey. — The moft com- 
plete edition of his works was printed in 1756, in 
7 vols 8vo. 

Johnson (Samuel), an Engliih divine, remarkable 
for his learning, and (leadinefs in fuffering for the prin- 
ciples of the revolution in 1688. He was born in 
1649 ; and, entering into orders, obtained in 1670 the 
rccSory of Corringham in the hundreds of Eflex, worth 
no more than L. 80 a year; which was the only 
church- preferment he ever had. The air of this place 
not agreeing with him, he was obliged to place a cu- 
rate on the fpot, at the expence of half his income, 
vkhile he fettled at London; a fituation much more 
to his liking, as he had a ftrong propeniity to polt- 
ti:8. The times were turbulent: the duke of York 
declaring himfw'lf a Papid, his fucceflion to the crown 
began to be warmly opposed ; and Mr Johnfon, who 
was naturally of no tubmiiBve temper, being made 
chaplain to lord William RufTcl, engaged the eccle- 
iiaftical champion for pailive obedience Dr Hicks, in 
a treatife intitlcd jfulian' the apojiate. Isfc. publlfti- 
ed in 1682. He was anfwered by Dr Hicks in a 
piece intitled Jovian, l^c To which he drew up, 
and printed, a reply, under the title of yuHant arts 
to undermine and extirpate Chriftlanityt i^c. / but by 
the advice of his friwnds fupprcfled the publication. 
For this unpublifhed work he was committed to pri- 
fon ; but not being able to procure a copy, the court 
profecuted him for writing the firll trad^, condemned 
him to a fine of 500 merks, and to lie in prifon until it 
was paid. By the alBltancc of Mr Hambden, who was 
his fellow- prif'Utr, he was enabled to run into farther 
troubles; for on the encampment of the army on 
Hounfluw-hea'h. in 1686, he printed and difperfed, 
j4n humble and hearty addreft to all the Protejlants in 
the prefent army; for this he was (entcnced to a fecond 
fine of 500 merks, to be degraded from the pricft- 
hood, to Hand twice in the pillory, and to be whip- 
ped from Newgate to Tyburn. It happened luckily, 
that, in the degradation, they omitted to llrip him of 
his calTock ; which circumilance, n*ght as it may ap- 
pear, rendered his degradation impcrfed, and after* 
wards preferved his living to him. iHterceflion was 
made to get the whipping omitted; but James re- 
plied, " That fince Mr Johnfon had thefpirit of mar- 
tyrdom, it was fit he (hould fuffer :" and he bore it 
with firmnefb, and evto with alacrity. On the Revolu- 
tion, the pailiament rtfolved the proceedings againfl 
him to be null and illegal ; and recommended him to 
the king, who offered him the lich deaneiy of Dur- 
ham : but this he refufed, as inadequate Ip )m fenricet 
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and fuffeiings, which he thought to merit a biflibpnc* Johnfon. 
The truth was, he was paffionate, felf-opiniated, and'^**^^*" 
turbulent; and though, through Dr Tillotfon's means, 
he obtained a penfion of 300 1. a-year, with other 
gratifications, he remained difcontented ; pouring forth 
all his uneafinefs agatnft a (landing army, and the 
great favours (hown to the Dutch. He died in 1703, 
and his woiks were afterwards colle6led in one vo- 
lume folio. 

Johnson (Dr Samuel ),who has been ftyled the bright- 
eft ornament of the 18th century, was born in the city 
of Litchfield in Staffordfliire on the 1 Sthof September 
N. S. 1 709. His father Michael was a bookfeller ; 
and mud have had fome reputation in the city, as he 
more than once bore the office of chief magiftrate. By 
what cafuifticai reafoning he reconciled his confcience 
to the oaths required to be taken by all who occupy 
fuch Rations, cannot now be known ; but it is certain 
that he was zealoufly attached to the exited family, 
and inililled the fame principles into the youthful miod 
of his fon. So much was he in earned in this work, 
and at fo early a period did he commence it, that 
when Dr Sichavcrei, in his memorable tour through 
England, came to Litchfield, Mr Johnfon carried his 
fon, not then quite three years old, to the cathedral, 
and placed him on his (houlders, that he might fee as 
well as hear the far-famed preacher. 

But political prejudices were not the only bad thlngi 
which young Sam^ inherited from his father: be de- 
rived from the fame fource a morbid melancholy, which, 
though it neither depreffed his imagination, nor cloud- 
ed his perfpicacity, filled him with dreadful apprehen- 
fions of infanity, and rendered him wretched through 
life. From his nurfe he contracted ihtfcrophula or 
king's evil,, which made its appearance at a very early 
period, disfigured a face naturally well formed, and de- 
prived him of the fight of one of his eyes. 

When arrived at a proper age for grammatical jn* 
ftrudlion, he was phced in the free fchool of Litchfield, 
of which one Mr Hunter was then mafter; a man 
whom his iltufirious pupil thought ** very fevere, and 
wrong- ifeadedly fevere, ' becaufe he would beat a boy 
for not anfwering queftions which he could not expe^ 
to be afked He was, however, a fktlful teacher ; and 
Johnfon, when he ftood in the very front of learning, 
was fenfible how much he owed to him ; for upon be- 
ing afked how he had acquired fo accurate a knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, he replied, ** My mailer beat 
me very well ; without that, Sir, I (hould have done 
noihing." 

At the age of 1 5 Johnfon was removed from Lich« 
field to the fchool of Stourbridge in Worcellerfliire, 
at which he remained little more than a year, and thea 
returned hoihe, where he (laid two years without any 
fettled plan of life or any regular courfe of (ludy. He 
read, however, a great deal in a defultory manner, ai 
chance threw books in his way, and as incHnation di- 
rected him through them ; fo that when in his iQth 
year he was entered a commotrer of Pembroke college 
Oxford, bis mind was ftored with a variety of fuch 
knowledge as is^not often acquired in uuiverfitiea, where 
boys ieldom read any books but what are put into their 
hands by their tutors. He had given very early proofs 
of his poetical genius both in his fchool exercifea and 
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"jdhiifoiL (n other occaflonal coropofitioDt : but wliat is perhapi 
>■ i ■' more remarkable* as it (hows that he maft have 
thought much on a fubje^l on which other boys of 
that age feldom think at all, be bad before he was 14 
entertained doubts of the truth of revelation. From 
the melancholy of his temper thefe would naturally 
prey upon his fpirits, and give him great uneafincb: 
but they were happily remored by a proper courfe of 
reading (a); for ** his fhidies being honeft» ended in 
convtdion. He found that religion is true; and what 
be had learned, be ever afterward endeavoured to 
teach." 

Concerning hts refidence in the tiniverfity, and the 
means by which he was there fupportcd, his two prin- 
cipal biographers contradi^tTach other ; fo that thefe 
Bre points of which we cannot write with certainty. 
Accordmg to Sir John Hawkins, the time of his con- 
tinuance at Oxford is divifible into two periods : Mr 
Bofwell reprefents it as only one period, with the ufual 
interval of a long vacation. Sir John fays, that he 
was fupported at cofiege by Mr Andrew Corbet in 
'quality of afliftant in the ftudics of his fon : Mr Bof- 
well aijures us, that though he was promifed pecuniary 
aid by Mr Corbet, that promife was ncn in any de- 
Ip'ee fulfilled. We fhould be inclined to adopt the 
-knight's account of this tranfadion, were it not pal- 
pably inconfiftent with itfelf. He fays, that the two 
young men were entered in Pembroke on the Jame 
-4iay; that Corbet continued in the Cdllege two years ; 
and yet that Johnfon was driven home in little more 
than mu year^ becaufe by the removal of Corbet he 
was deprived of his penfion. A ftory, of which one 
•part contradids the other, cannot wholly be true. Sir 
.John adds, that ** meeting with another fource, the 
bounty^ as it is fuppofed, of fome one or more of the 
incmbers of the cathedral of Lichfield, he returned to 
college, and made up the whole of his refidence in the 
'Univtrfity about three years." Mr Bofwell has told us 
^nothing but that Johnfon, though his father was un- 
able to fupport him, continued three years in college, 
and was then driven from it by extreme poverty. 

Thefe gentlemen differ likewife in their accounts of 
Johnfon 's tutors Sir John Hawkins fays that he had 
two, Mr Jordan and Dr Adams. Mr Bofwell affirms 
that Dr Adams could not be his tutor, iecauje Jordan did 
AOt quit the college till 173M the year in the au- 
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tumn of which Johnfon himfelf was compiled to leave' Johnlbn. 
Oxford. Yet the fame author reprefents Dr Adams ^ 
as faying, ** I was Johnfon's nominal tutor, but he ^vas 
above my mark :** a fpeech of which it is not eafy to 
difcover the meaning, if it was not Johnfon's duty to 
attend Adams's lectures. In mofi colleges we believt 
there are two tutors in different departments of eda* 
cation ; and therefore it is not improbable that Jordati 
and Adams may have been tutors to Johnfon at th« 
fame time, the one in languages, the other in fcience. 
Jordan was a man of fuch mean abilitiev, that though 
his pupil loved him for the roodnefs of his heart, lie 
would often rifk the payment of a fmall fine rather 
than attend his ledures ; nor was he fludious to cot(- 
ceal the reafon of his abfence. Upon occafion of one 
fuch impofition, he faid, " Sir, you have fconced me 
two-pence for non-attendance at a Ie6ture not worth 
a penny." 'Forfome tranfgreffion or abfence his tu- 
tor impofed upon him as a Chriflmaft exercife the tafk 
of tranflating into Latin verfe Pope's Meftah; which 
being fhown to the author of the original, was read 
and returned with this encomium, *• The writer of 
this poem will leave it a queflion for pofterity, whether 
his or mine be the original." The particular courfe of 
his reading while in college and during the vacation 
which he paffed at home, cannot be traced. That at 
this period he read much, we have his own evidence 
in what he afterwards told the king ; but his mode of 
ftudy was never regular, and at all times he fhought 
more than he read. He informed Mr Bofvrell that 
what he read yo£d!^ at Oxford was Greek, and that the 
ftudy of which he was moft fond was metaphyfics. 

It was in the year 1731 that Johnfon left the univer- 
(ity without a degree ; and as his father, who died xh 
the month of December of that vear, had fuffered 
great misfortunes in trade, he was driven out a cooi- 
moner of nature, and excluded from the regular modes 
of profit and pn.fperity. Having therefore not only 
a profcifion but the means of fubfiftance to feek, hb 
accepted, in the month of March 1732, an invitatioa 
to the office of under-mafter of a free fchool at Mar- 
ket Bofworth in Leicefterlhire : but not knowing, as 
he faid, whether it was more difagreeable for him to 
teach or for the boys to learn the grammar^rules, and 
being likewife difgufted at the treatment which he re- 
ceived from the patron of the fchool, he relinquifhed 
Pp in 



(a) Mrs Piozzi fays, that at the age of 10 Jobnfon's mind was diflurbed by fcruples of infidelity, which 
preyed upon his fpirits and made him very uneafy, and that they were afterwards removed by the Hudy of 
Crotius de veritale, &c. This account of the early ftate of Johnfon's mind with refpe6t to religion, Mr Bot 
well alTe^s to turn into ridicule, as if it were a thing abfclutely impofiible that a boy of 10 years fhould 
have any religious fcruples. He^ fays, that Johnfon became inattentive to religion at nine ; talied, but did noi 
/i&/ni much, againft it at 14; and was fird made to think about it in eameft by a cafual perufal of Law*j feriom 
call to the unconverted^ which he had taken up with a view to laugh at it. That it is not common for boys 
of 10 to have fcruples of infidelity, muR be granted ; but that fome have had them fo early, the writer of this 
article knows by the moil complete evidence: and if that be admitted of Johnfon which has been true of 
others, Mrs Piozzi's narrative is natural, and honourable to him oi whom it is written. But that a melon*' 
cbolj perfon fhould tall without thinking againft religion, or that he (hould think againft it with a difpofition to 
laughter^ and not be at the time a confirmed ^ihitjly is in itfelf fo extremely incredible, that we cannot help 
fufp<^ing Mr Bofwell to have on this ncc^ion miiliaken the words of his great friend. " L?w's ferious call" 
is a very good book ; but furely it is not fo "Well adapted to carry conviAion to a reafoning mind »& Grotius St 
nxriiatei and there is in Mr BofwclFs l;wo fohimet fufficient evidence that Johnfon was of our opinion. 
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JohnfoD. in a few months a iituation which he ever afterwards 
' recoUeded with horror. Being thus again without any 
fixed employment* and with very little money in his 
pocket, he tranflated Lobo^s voyage to Abyffinia« for 
the trifling fum, it is faid, of five guineas, which be re- 
ceived from a bookfeiler in Birmingham. This was 
the fird attempt which it is certain he made to pro- 
cure pecuniary alfiftance by means 'of his pen ; and it 
mud have held forth very little encouragement to his 
commencing author by profellion. 

In «735. being then in his 26th year,* he married 
Mrs Portet, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham ; 
whofe age was almoft double his ; whofe external form, 
according to Ganick and others, had never been cap- 
tivating ; and whofe fortune amounted to hardly 800 1. 
That (he had a fuperiority of underftanding and talents 
is extremely probable, both becaufe (he certainly infpired 
him with a more than ordinary paflion, and becaufe 
fhe was herfelf fo delighted with the charms of his con- 
verfation as to overlook his external difad vantages, 
which were many and great. He now fet up a private 
academy; for which purpofe he hired a brge houfe 
well fituated near his native city : but his name having 
then nothing of that celebrity which afterwards com- 
manded the attention and refpef^ of mankind, this un- 
dertaking did not fucceed. The only pupils who are 
known to have been placed under his care, were the 
celebrated David Garrick, his brother George Garrick, 
and a young gentleman of fortune whofe name was 
OfFc^ly. He kept his academy only a year and a half; 
and it was during that time that- he conftrufied the 
plan and wrote a great part of his tragedy of Irene. 

The refpedable charader of his parents and his 
own merit had fccured him a kind reception in the bed 
families at Lichfield ; and he was particularly didin- 
guilhed by Mr Walmfley regifter of the ecclcfiadical 
court, a man of great worth and of very extenfive and 
▼ariou6 erudition. That gentleman, upon hearing part 
of Irene read, thought fo highly of Johnfon's abilities 
as a dramatic writer, that he advifed him by all means 
to finifh the ttagedy and produce it on the ft age. To 
men of genius the ftage holds forth temptations almofl 
refifilefs. The profits arifing from a tragedy, including 
the reprefentation and printing of it> and the connec- 
tions which it fometimes enables the author to form, 
were in Johnfon's imagination ineftimable. Flattered, 
it may be fuppofed, with thefe hopes, he fet out fome 
time in the year 1737 with his pupil Darid Garrick 
for London, leaving Mrs John Ton to take care of the 
boufe and the wreck of her fortune. The two adven- 
turers carried with them from Mr Walmfley an earned 
recommendation to the reverend Mr Colfon, then maJ* 
iler of an academy, and afterwards Lucafian profefFor 
of mathematics in the univerfity of Cambridge ; but 
from that gentleman it does not appear that Juhnfon 
found either protcdiion or encouragement. 

How he fpent his time upon his fird going to Lon- 
don is net particularly knovin. His tragedy was refiifed 
by the managers of that day ; and for fome years the 
Gentleman's Magazine feems to have been his principal 
refource for employment and fupport. To enumerate 
his various communications to that far-famed mifcellany, 
would extend this article beyond the limits which we 
can afford. Suffice it to fay, that his conne6kion with 
Cave the proprietor became very dbfe j . that he wrote 
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prefaces, eflays, reviews of books, and poems; and Johnfoa. 
that he was occafionaliy employed in correding the » ■' 
papers written by other correfpondents. When the 
complaints of the nation againd the adminidration of 
Sir Robert Walpole became loud, and a motion was 
made, February 13th 1 740-1, to remove him from 
his majedy's counfels for-ever, Johnfon was pitched 
upod by Cave to write what was in the Magazine en- 
titled Debatu in the Senate of LiUiput^ but was under- 
dood to be the fpeeches of the mod eminent members 
in both houfes of parliament. Thefe orations, which 
induced Voltaire to compare Britifh with ancient elo- 
quence, were hadily fketched by Johnfon while he was 
not yet 32 years old, while he was little acquainted 
with life, while he was druggling not for didindion 
but for exidence. Perhaps in none of his writings has 
he given a more confpicuous proof of a mind prompt 
and vigorous almod beyond conception : for they were 
compofed from fcanty notes taken by illiterate perfona 
employed to attend in both houfes ; and fometimes he 
had nothing communicated to him but the 'names of 
the feveral fpeakers, and the part which they took io 
the debate. 

His feparate publications which at this time attrad- 
ed the greated notice were, ** London^ a Poem in imi- 
tation of Juvenal's third Satire ;" " Marmor Norfolci- 
enfe^ or an Eday on an ancient prophetical Infcription 
in Monkidi Rhyme, lately difcovered near Lynne ia 
Norfolk ;'* and " A complete Vindication of the Li- 
cenfers of the Stage from the malicious and fcandalous 
afperfipns of Mr Brook author of Gudavus Vafa.'* 
The poem, which was publidied 1738 by Dofley, 
is univerfally known and admired as the rood fpirited 
indahce in the £ngli(h language of ancient fentiments 
adapted to modern topics. Pope, who then flUed the 
poetical throne without a rival, being informed that 
the author's name was Johnfon^ and that he ' was an 
obfcure perfon, replied, *• he will foon be* deterr}** 
The other two pamphlets, which were publifhed in 
1739, are filled with keen fatire on the government: 
and though Sir John Hawkins has thought fit tQ de- 
clare that they difplay neither learning nor wit, Pope 
was bf a different opinion ; for in a note of his pr^- 
fcrvetl by Mr Bofwell, he fays, that •* the whole of the 
Norfolk prophecy is very humorous." 

Mrs Johnfon, who went to London foon after her 
hufban^, now lived fometimes in one place and fome- 
times in another, fometimes in the city and fometimes 
at Greenwich : but Johnfon himfelf was oftener to be 
found at St John's Gate, where the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine was publiflied, than in his own lodgings. It wa» 
there that he became acquainted with Savage^ witlv 
whom he was induced, probably by the fimilarity oF 
their circumdancea, to contraA a very clofe friend- 
fhip ; and fuch was their extreme neceffities, that they 
have often wandered whole nights in the drcet for 
want of money to procure them a lodging. In one 
of thefe nodurnal rambles, when their didrefs was al- 
mod incredible, fo far were they from being depreffed- 
by.their fituation, that in high fpirits and brimful of > 
patriotifm, they t raver fed St James's Square for fe- 
veral hours, inveighed againd the minider; and, as 
Johnfon faid in ridicule of himfelf, his companion, and 
all fuch patiiotSi *^ refoUed that tbey^ would dand by 
their country !'* In 1 744, he publiacd the life of his 
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Jnhnibfl. nnfortanate compaoton ; a work Whicti, had He never 
"•- » written any thing elfe, would have placed him very 
high in the rank of authors (b). His narrative is le- 
markably fmooth and well difpofed^ his obfervations 
are juft, and his refle£lion8 difclofe the inmoft reccfles 
of the human hean. 

In 1 749, when Drury-lane theatre was opened tin- 
der the management of Gar rick, Johnfon wrote a pro- 
logue for the occaiion ; which for ju(t dramatic criti- 
cifm on the whple range of the £nglt(h ilage, as well 
as for poetical excellence, is confeffeJly unrivalled. 
But this year is, in his life, didinguifhed as the epoch 
when his arduous and important work, the Didion- 
IM7 of the Englifh Language, was announced to the 
world by the ' publication of its plan or profpeftus, 
•ddreflcd to the earl of Chefterfield. From that noble- 
man Johnfon was certainly led to exptA patronage 
and encouragement ; and it fecms to be equally cer- 
tain that his lordfhip expeded, when the buok fliould 
be publiOied, to be honoured with the dedication. 
The expedatjons of both were difappointed. Lord 
Cheilerficld, after feeing the lexicographer once or 
twice, fuffered him to be repulfed from his door : but 
afterwards thinking to conciliate him when the work 
was upon the eve of publication, he wrote two papers 
in *'The World," warmly recommending it to the pub- 
lic. This artifice was feen through ; and Johnfon, in 
very polite language, rejc6ted his Lordfhip's advances, 
letting him know, that ht was unwilling the public 
ihould confider him as owing to a patron that which 
Providence had enabled him to do for himfelf. This 
great and laborious work its author expeCled to com 
plete in three years : but he was certainly employed 
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upon it feven ; for we know that it was began fn 1747, Johnfon. . 
and the laft (heet was fent to the prefs in the end of "* v ' 'f 
the year 1754. When we confider the nature of the 
undertaking, it is indeed aftonifhing that it was finifh«- 
ed fo foon, fince it was written, as he fays, *« with 
little afljftance of the learned, and without any pa^* 
tronage of the great ; not in the foft obfcurities of re- 
tirement, or under the (helter of academic bowers, but 
araidft inconvenience and diftradion, in ficknefs and 
in forrow." The forrow, to which he here alludes, is 
probably that which he felt for the lofs of his wife, 
who died on the 17th of March O.S. 1752, and whom 
he continued to lament as long as he lived. 

The Didionary did not occupy • his whole time : 
for while he was pufhing it forward, he fitted his Tra- 
gedy for the ftage ; wrote the lives of feveral eminent 
men for the Gentleman's Magazine ; publiftied an Imi- 
tation of the loth Satire of Juvenal, intitled " The 
Vanity of human Wifhes;" and began and finiflicd 
" The Rambler." This laa work is fo well known, 
that it is hardly ncceflary to fay that it was a periodi- 
cal paper, publifhed twice a-week, from the 20th of 
March 1750 to the f4th of March 1752 inclufive: 
but to give our readers fome notion of the vigour and 
promptitude of the authoi's mind, it may not be im- 
proper to obfcrve, that notwithftanding the feverity 
of his other labours, all the affiftance which he re- 
ceived does not amount to five papers ; and that many 
of the moil mailerly of thofe unequalled eifays were 
written on the fpur of the occafion, and never feen en- 
tire by the author till tkey returned to him from the 
prefs (c). 

Soon after the Rambler was concluded, Dr Hawkefo 
Pp 2 worth 



(b) From the merit of this work Mr Bofwell has endeavoured to detrad, by infinuating, that the perfon 
called Richard Savage was an impoftor, and not the fon of the earl of Rivers and the countefs of Macclesfield. 
{See our account of Savage. 

(c) The ftyle of the Rambler has been much praifed and much cenfured, fometimes perhaps by men who 
paid little attention to the author's views. It has been compared with the (lyle of Addifon ; to which it is 

. thought fupcrior by fome, and inferior by others. Its defedls have been petulantly caricatured, and it's merits 
unduly exalted. To attempt a defence of all the words in it which arc derived from the Latin, would be in 
vain ; for though many of them are elegant and expreffive, others are harfh, and do not eafily afiimilate with 
the Englifh idiom. But it would be as cafy to defend the ufe of Johnfon's words as the ftrufture of all Ad- 
difon*8 fentences ; for though many of thcfe are exquifittly beautiful, it muft be confeffed that others are 
feeble, and offend at once the ear and the mind. An ingenious effayift fays, that in the Rambler <<the conflant 
recurrence of fentcnces in the form of what have been caUed triplets, is difgufting to all readers " The recurrence 
18 indeed very frequent ; but it certainly is not conftant, nor we hope always difgufting : and as what he calls 
the triplet is unqueftionably the mod energetic form of which an Englifh fentence is fufccptible, we cannot 
help thinking, that \Xjhould frequently recur in detached effays, of which the obje6l is to inculcate moral 
truths. He who reads half a volume^ of the Rambler at a fitting, will feel his ear fatigued by the clpfe of fimilar 
periods fo frcqurntly recurring ; but he who reads only one paper in the day, will experience nothing of this 
wearinefs. For purpofes merely didaftic, when fomething is to be told that was not known before, Addifon'a 
ftyle is certainly preferable to Johnfon's, and Swift's Js preferable to both : but the quefUon is. Which of them 
makes the beft provifion againft that inattention hj which known truths are fuffered to lie negleded? There arc 
▼cry few moral truths in the SpcAator or in the Rambler of which the reader can he totally ignorant ; but 
there are many which may have little influence on his condud, becaufe they are feldom the objeds of his 
thought. If this be fo, that ilyle fhould be confidered as bed which moft roufes the attention, and impreffes 
deepeft in the mind the fentiments of the author : and therefore, to decide between the ftyle of Addifon and 
that of Johnfon, the reader (hould compare the effe£ts of each upon his own memory and imagination, and 
give the preference t^ that which leaves the moft laliing impreffion. But it is faid that Johnfon himfelf mtift 
have recognized the fault of perpetual triplets in his ftyle, fince they are by 410 means frequent in his laft pro- 
4ludions. Is this a fair ftate of the cafe ? his laft produAitm was ** theLives.of the Britifh Poets," -of which 
• great part confifts of the narration of fa&s ; and fuch a narration in the ftyle of the Rambler would be ridl- 

culout. 
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worA projeAed *'The Adventurer^ apon a itmi- 
"^ lar plan ; a&d i>7 the affiflance of fricpds he was en- 
abled to carry It on wiih aimoft equal merit. For a 
ihort tjme» indeed, it was the moil popular work of 
the two ; and the papers with the iignature T, which 
are coofeiledly the moft fplendid in the whole collec- 
tion, are now known to have been communicated by 
Johnfon, who received for each the fum of two 
guineas. This was double the price for which he fold 
fermons to fuch clergymen as eiUier would not or could 
not compofe their own difcourfes; and of fermon* 
writing he feems to have made a kind of trade. 

Though he had cxhauded, during the time that he 
was employed on the Diftiooary, more than the fum 
for which the bookfcUers had bargained for the copy } 
yet by means of the Rambler, Adventuter, fermons, and 
other produ6iions of his pen, he now found himfelf 
in greater affluence than he had ever been before; and 
as the powers of his mind, diftended by long and fcvere 
ejtercife* required relaxation to reftore them to their pro* 
per tone, he appears to have done little or nothing from 
the doilng of the Adventurer ttU the year 1 7S6» when 
he fubmitted to the office of reviewer in the Literary 
Magazine. Of his reviews by far the moll valuable is 
^tof Soame Jenny ns's <*Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil/' Never were wit and metaphyfi- 
cal acutenefs more dofely united than in that criticifm, 
which expofes the weakncfs and holds up to contempt 
the reafonings of thofe vain mortals, who prefumptu* 
ouily attempt to grafp the fcale of exiftence, and to 
form. plans of condu^ for the Creator of the vniverfe. 
But thefurnifhing of magazines, reviews,and even newa- 
papcrt with literary intelligence, and authors of bopks 
with dedications and prefaces, was confidered as an 
employment unworthy of Johnfon. It was therefore 
propofed by the bookfellers that he fhould give a new 
edition of the dramas of Shakefpeare ; a work which 
he had pro^e6bd many years before, and of which he 
had publilhed a fpecimen which was commended by 
Warburton. When one of his friends exprcfTed a hope 
that this employment would furniih him with anuife- 
ment and add to his fame, he replied, *' I look upon it 
as I did upon the Didionary ; it is all work ; and ny 
inducement to it is not love or deiire of fame, but the 
want of money, which is the only oiotive to writing 
that I know of/' He ifFued propofals» however, of 
coniiderabk length; in which he (bowed that he knew 
perfe^y what a variety of refearch fuch an undertaking 
required i but his indolence prevented him froqi pur- 
filing it with diligence, and it was not publi(hed till 
many years afterwards. 

On the 1 5th of April 1 7^8 he began a new'periodi* 
cal paper intitled ^* The Idler," which csLtne out every 
Saturday in a weekly newfpaper, csdkd ** the Univer- 
fal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," publifhed by l/ew- 
terry. Of thefe eflays, which were continued till the 
5th of April 1 760, many were written as ha&ily as aa 
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ordinary letterf md one in particolar cospoled M ]^kofi>i. 
Oxford was begun only half an hour befove the d^ '-^ y -^ 
paiture of the pod whi^h carried it to LoruioQ. 
About thiatiove he had the offer of a living, of w^h 
he might bave rendered himfelf capable by entertog 
into orders. It was a re^^ory in a pleafant country, of 
fuch yearly value as wcvld have been an objed co one 
in much better circumftances ; but fenfible, as it it 
fuppofedyof the afperity of bis temper, he declined it, 
faying, ** I have not the requifites for the office, and I 
cannot in my conference (hear the flock which I ata. 
unable to feed." 

In the month of January 1759 his mother died al 
the great a^e of 90; an event which deeply affededhiu, 
and gave birth to the 41ft Idler, in which he hments, 
that *Uhe life which made his own life pleafant was at an 
end, and that the gate of death was fhut upon his pro- 
fpeds." Soon aft«rrwarda he wrote his *' Raflelss 
Prince of Abyffinia ;" that with the proAts he might 
defray the expcnce of his mother's funeral, and pay 
fome debts which (he had left* He told a friend, that 
he received for the copy lool. and 25!. more when it. 
came to a (econd edition ; that he wrote ic in the 
evenings of one week, fent it to the prefs in pur- 
tions as it was written, and had never iiace read it 
over. 

Hitherto, notwithftaading his various publications,, 
he was poof , and obliged to provide by his labour for 
the wants of the day that was paffing over him : but 
having been early in 1762 reprefented to the king as 
a very learned and good man without any certain pro- 
vifion, his majedy was pleafed to grant him a penfioo, 
which Lord Bute, then firit minifter, allured him ** was 
not given for any thing which he was to do^ but for 
what he had already done" A fixed annuity of three 
hundred pounds a-year, if it diminifhed his diftrefs,. 
increafed his Indolence ; for as he conHantly avowed 
that he had no other motive for writing* than to gain 
money, as he had now what was abundantly fufficient 
for all his purpofes, as he delighted in converfation,. 
and was vifited and admired by the witty, the elegant* 
and the learned, very little of his time vras paft in 
folitary fludy. Solitude was indeed his averfion ; and 
that he might avoid it as much as poffible, Sir Jofhua. 
Reynolds and he, in 1 764, inftituted a ciub> which ex- 
ifted long without a name, but was afterwards known ■ 
by the title of the Liurary Club. It con(i(lcd of fome 
of the mofl enlightened men of the age, who met at 
the Turk's Head in Gerard- (Ireet Soho one evening 
in every week at feven, and till a late hour enjoyed 
*'.the fead of reafon and the flow of fouL" 

In 1 765, when Johnfon was more than ofually op- 
preCTed with conftitutional melancholy* be was fortu- 
nately introduced into the family of Mr Thrale, one 
of the mod- eminent brewers in England, and member 
of. parliament for the borough of Soutbwark : and it 
is butjuflicc t^ acknpwiedge, that to the affiltaoce 

which 



culous^ Cicero's orBiion» are univerfally admiredi hot if Csfar^t commenUtiea had been wvittca-ia thaK (lyk^ . 
who would have read. them ^ When Johnfon ip his biography has any important truth to .enforce, he' generally 
employs the rounded and vigorous periods of the. Rambler ; but in the bare narration htufes a Ampler ftyk» and 
that as well in t(ie life of Savage, which was wiitten at an eariy periods a9 in ^he* lives o£ thofe vahidi were, 
written latefl. It is> not, however, very prudent in an ordinary writer to atten^pt.a^Ufe. ifni|ati9ii of the fl|^ 
€f the. Rambler i for Johnibn's vigorous periods arc fitted only to the weight of johnlbn'a thougkt^ 
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}fA\n6m. vhlch -Mr and Mrs ThiaJc gave him, lo the fticUer performance hi« aimircr Mr Eofwell cannot, he feys, JobDfim.' 

which their houfe afforded him for 16 or 17 years, perceive that ability of argument or that felicity of ex- ' ^ 

abd to the paios which they took to foothe or reprefs preffion for which on other occafions Johofon was fo 

bis uneafy fancies, the public ie probably indebted for eminent* This is a Angular criticifm. To the aiTumed 

fomc of the moft mafterly as well as moll popular principle upon which the rcafoning of the pamphlet 

works which he ever produced. At length, in the refts many have objeded, and perhaps their objcc- 

Odober of this year, he gave to the world hisedition tions are well founded ; but if it be admitted that 

of Siukefpearc, which is chiefly valuable for the pre- " the Supreme Power of every community has the 

face, where the excellencies and dtfeds of that im- right of rtquiring from all iu fubje£is fuch contribu- 

mortal bard arc dtfplayed with fuch judgment, as mutt tians as are necefTary to the public (afetyi or public 

plcafe every man whofc taftc is not regulated by the profpcrity," it will be found a very difficult taik to 

break the chain of arguments by which it is proved 



ilandard of fafhion or national prejudice. In 1767 
he was honoured by a private converfation with the 
king in the library at the queen's houfe : and two 
years afcerwards, upon the eltablifliment of the royal 
academy of painting, fculpture, &c. he was nominated 
profclTor of ancient literature ; an office merely ho- 
norary, and conferted on him, as is fuppofed, at the 
Tccommendation of his friend the prefident. 

In the variety of fubjeds ott which he had hitherto 
,axercif<:d his pen, he had forborne, lince the adaini- 
firation of Sir Robert Walpole, to meddle with the 
difputcs of contending factions ; but having ktn with 
indignation the methods which, in the bufioefs of Mr 
Wilkes, were taken to work upon the populace, he 
published in 1770 a pamphkt, intttled ** The Falfe 
Alarm ;" in which he afTcits, and labours toprave by a 
variety of arguments founded on precedents, that the 
•cxpulfion of a member of the houfe of commons is 
equivalent to exclufion, and that no fuch calamity as 
the fubveriioo of the conftitution was to be feared from 
an a6k warranted by ufage, which is the law of par* 
liameiit. Whatever may be thought of the principles 
j^aintained in this publication, it unqueftionably con- 
tains much wit and much argument, expreflcd in the 
author's heft ftyle of oompofition ; acd yet it is kaowa 
to have been written between eight o'clock bn Wed* 
nefday night and twelve o'clock, on the Thurfday 
night, when it was read to Mr Thrale upon his co- 
ming from the houfe of commons. In 1771 he pub- 
li/hed another political pamphlet, intitled, ■* Thoughts 
on the late traniadions refpedling Falkland's Idands;'* 
in which he attacked jfunua : and he ever afterwards 
delighted himfelf with the thought of having deflroyed 
thft able writer, whom he certainly furpafied in ner- 
vous language and pointed ridicule. 

In 1773 he viftted with Mr Bofwell fome of the 
moft confidcrable of the Hebrides or Weftern Iflands 
of Scotland, and publifh«d an account of his journey 
in a volume which abounds in extenfive philofophical 
views of fociety, ingenious fcntiments, and lively de^ 
icription, but which offended many perfons by. the 
violent attack which it made on the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to Ofltan. For the degree of 
offence that was taken, tlie bookcan hardly be thought 
to contain a fufficient reafon.: if the antiquity, of. thefe 
ppems be yet doubted, it. is owing more to the con- 
dud of their editor than to the violence of Johnfon. 
In >7749 the parliament being diffolved, he addrefied 
to the cledors of Great Britain a pamphlet,, in titled- 
** The Patriot ;'* of which the dcfign was to guard 
them from impofitiooi and teach them to dift^nguifli 
true from falfe patriotifm. In 1775 he^ pnblilhed 
^< Taxation no tyranny ; in anfwer to the refolutions 
a«i addreb of. the. American Congrefs." In this 



that the Britifh parliameut had a right to tax the Ame- 
ricans. As to the exfrej/ion of the pamphlet, the 
reader » who adopts the maxim recorded in the ^* Jour- 
nal of a tour to the Hebrides," that a controvertiik ' 
'* ought not to ftrike foft in battle," muft acknow- 
ledge tliat it is unconEHnonly happy, and that the whole 
performance is one of ^he mod brilliant as well as moft 
corred pieces of oompofition that ever fell from the 
pen of its author, llieib elTays drew upon him nu- 
merous attacks, all of which he heartily defpifed ; for 
though ix has been fuppofed that ** A letter addrefied 
tft Dr Samuel Johnfon occafioncd by his political pub- 
licadoas," gave him great uneafinefs, the contrary is 
manifeft, from his having, after the appearance of that 
letter, colle6ked them into a volume with the title of 
<' Political Traas by the author of the Rambler." 
In 1 765 Trinity CollegeDublin had created him LL.D. 
by diploma^ and he now received the fame honour 
from the Univerlity of Oxford; an honour with 
which, though he did not boaft of it, he was highly 
gratified. In 1777 he was induced, by. a cafe of a< 
very extraordinary nature, to exerctCe that hmnanity 
which in him was obedient to every call. Dr William 
Dodd, a clergyman, under fcntence of death for the 
crime of forgery, found meana to intereft Johnfon in * 
his behalf, and procured from him two of the moft . 
energetic compofitions of the kind ever feen;.the one 
a petition from himdelf to the king, the other a like 
addrefs from his wife to the qiieea. Thefe petitions • 
failed of fuccefs. 

The principal bookfellers in London having deter- 
mined to publiAi a body of Englifii poetry, Johnfon « 
was prevailed upon to write the lives of the poeu>, and • 
give a charader of the works of each. This talk he - 
undertook with- alacrity, and executed it in fuch a ^ 
mannei* as moft convince every competent reader, that 
as a biographer and a critic, no nation can produce 
his equal. The work was publifhed in ten fmall vo- 
Lrnies, of which the-firii four came abroad 177^, and 
the others in 1781. While the world in general was - 
filled with admiiution of the ftupendous powers of that 
roan, who at the age of feventy two, and labouring . 
under a complication of difeafes, could produce a - 
work* which difplays fo much genius and fo much « 
learning ; there. were narrow circles in which prejudice - 
and refentment were foftered, and whence attacks of 
different forts iffued againft him. Thefe gave him not 
the fmalleft diliurbance. When told of the feeble, . 
though (hrill, outcry that had been raifed> he faid-^ 
<* Sir, I confidered myfdf as entrufted with a certain « 
portion of tnith» I have given my opinion iincertly ; , 
let them (how where they think- me wrong." 

He had hr.rdly begun, to rci^ the laurds^ gained by^ 

tUia^ 
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this performance, when death deprived htm of 
" Thrale, in whofc houfe he had enjoyed the mod com- 
fortable hours of his life ; but it abated not in John- 
fon that care for the intcrefts of thofe whom his friend 
had left behind him, which he thought himfe)f bound 
to cheri(h, both in duty as one of the executors of his 
*willy and from the nobler principle of gratitude. On 
this account, his vifits to Streatham, Mr Thrale's vil- 
la, were for fome time after his death regularly made 
on Monday and protra6^ed till Satuitiay, as they had 
been during his life ; but they foon became lefs and 
lefs frequent, and he ftudioufly avoided the mention of 
the place'or the family. Mrs Thrale, now Piozzi, fays 
indeed, that •* it giew extremely perplexing and diffi- 
cult to live in the houfe with him when the mailer 
of it was no more ; becaufe his diflikes grew capricious, 
and he could fcarce bear to have any body come to the 
houfe whom it was abfolutely neceflary for her to fee." 
The pcrfon whom (he thought it moft neceflary for her 
to fee may perhaps be gucfled at without any fuperior 
(hare of fagacity ; and if ihcfe were the vifits which 
Johnfon could not bear, we are fo far from thinking his 
diflikes capricious, though they may have been per- 
plexing, that if he had aded othcrwife, we (hould 
have blamed him for want of "gratitude to the friend 
whofe *' face for fifteen years had never been turned 
upon him but with rtfpe^ or benignity.'' 

About the middle of June .1785 his conflitution 
fuilaincd a feverer (hock thsn it had ever before felt, 
by a ftroke of the palfy; fo fudden and fo violent, that 
it awakened him cut of a fv>und fleep, and rendered 
him for a fhort time fpcechlefs As ufual, his recourfe 
•under this afflidiion was to piety, which in him was 
conflant, fincere, and fervent. He tried to repeat the 
Lord's prayer firft in Englafh, then in Latin, and af- 
terwards in Greek ; but fucceeded only in the laft at- 
tempt; immediately after which he was again deprived 
of the power of articulation. From this alarming at- 
tack he recovered with wonderful quicknefs, but it 
left behind it fome prcfages of an hydropic affcrdiion ; 
.and he was foon afterwards feized with a fpafmodic 
allhma of fuch violence that he was confined to the 
4ioufe in great pain, while his dropfy increafed not- 
witltftanding all the efforts of the moft eminent phyfi- 
*cians in London and Edinburgh He had, however, 
•fuch an intc:\al of eafr as enabled him in the fummer 
1784 to vifit his fricndb at Oxford, Lichfield, and 
Aihbourne in Dtrbyihirc. The Romiih religion be- 
ing introduced one day as the topic of converfation 
when he was in the houfe of Dr Adams, Johnfon 
faid, ''If you join the paptfts externally, they will not 
intenogate you (lri£lly as to your belief in their tenets. 
No reafoning papill believes every article of their faith. 
There is one iide on which a good man might be per- 
fuadrd to embrace it. A good man of a timorous 
difpcfition, in great doubt of his acceptance with 
God, and pretty credulous, might be glad of a chufth 
where there are fo many helps to go to heaven. I 
vould be a papift if I could. I have fear enough ; 
. but an obilinate rationality prevents me. I (hall ne- 
ver be a papifl. unlefs on the near approach of death, 
of which I have very great terror." 

His conflant dread of death was indeed fo great, that 
it ailonifhed all who had accefs to know the piety of his 
anind aad the virtues of his life.. Attempts have bee 
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Mr made to account for^ it in various ways ; bat doubtlefi Job£A 
that is the true account which is given in the Olla Po* '-^v^ 
drida^ by an elegant and pious writer, who now adorns 
a high flation in the church of England. *' That he 
(hould not be confcious of the abilities with which. 
Providence had ble(red him, was impofliblc. He felt 
his own powers ; he felt what he •was capable of ha- 
ving performed ; and he faw how little, comparatively 
fpcaking, he had performed. Hence his appreheofion 
on the near profpe^of the account to be made, viewed 
through the medium of conftitutional and morbid me- 
lancholy, which often excluded from his fight the 
bright beams of divine mercy." This» however, was 
the cafe only while death was approaching from fome 
diftance. From the time that he was certain it was near, 
all his fears were calmed ; and he died on the 15th of 
December 1784, full of refignation^ flrengthened by 
faith, and joyful in hope. 

For a jud charader of this great man our limits af- 
ford not room: we muft therefore content ourfelvcs with 
laying before our readers a very (hort (ketch. His fixture 
was tall, his limbs were large, his ftrength was more 
than common, and his a^ivity in early life had been 
greater than fuch a form gave reafon to exped : but 
he was fubjefi to an infirmity of the convulfive kin^t 
refembling the diftemper called St Vitus's dance ; and 
he had the feeds of fo many difeafcs fown in his con- 
iiitution, that a (hort time before his death he declared 
that he hardly remembered to have paiFcd one day 
wholly free firom pain. He po(fe(red very extraordi- 
nary powers of undcritanding ; which were much cul- 
tivated by reading, and ftill more by meditation and 
refltrdion. His memory was remarkably retentive, 
his imagination uncommonly vigoious, and his judg- 



ment keen and penetrating. 



read with great ra- 



pidity, retained with wonderful exadnefs what he fo 
eafily colle6ied) and poffeffed the power of reducing 
to order and fydem the fcattered hints on any fubjcd 
which he had gathered from different books. It would 
not perhaps be fafe to claim for him the higheft place, 
among his contemporaries, in zuj Jingle department of 
literature ; but, to ufc one of his own txprefiioos» 
he brought more mind to every fabje£l, and had a 
greater variety of knowledge ready for all occafions» 
than any other man that could be eafily named. 
Though prone to fuperltition, he was in all other re- 
fpeds^fo remarkably incredulous, that Hogarth faid, 
while Johnfon firmly believed the bible, he feemed de- 
termined to believe nothing but the bible. Of the 
importance of religion he had a (Irong fenfe, and his 
xeal for its intereits were always awake, fo that pro- 
fanenefb of every kind was abafhcd in his prefence. 
The fame energy which was difplayed in his literary 
productions, was exhibited alfo in his converfation^ 
which was various, flriking, and inllru£tive : like the 
fage in Raflfclas, he fpoke, and attention watched his 
lips ; he leafoned, and convidion dofed his periods : 
when he pleafed, he could be the greateft fophift that 
ever contended in the lilils of declamation ; and per* 
^haps no man ever equalled him in nervous and pointed 
repartees. His veracity fiom the moft trivial to the 
moft folemn occafions, was ft rid even to fe verity : he 
fcorned to embelli(h a fiory with fictitious circum* 
fiances ; for what is not a reprefentati^n of reality, he 
uicd to fayi is not worthy of our aucation. As hi« 
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jobnfton. purfe and lis houfc wct« ever opetr to the indigent^ fo 
^—■^' was his heart tender to thofc who wanted relief, and 
his foul was fufceptible of gratitude and every kind 
impreffion. He had a roaghnefs in his manner which 
fubdued the (aucy and terrified the meek: but it was only 
in his manner ; for no man was more loved than John- 
foD was by thofe who knew him ; and his works will 
be read with veneration for their author as long as the 
language in which they are written (hall be under- 
flood. 

JOHNSTON, or Johnson (John), a learned divine, 
born in 1662. He was zealous for the Revolution, and 
preached a noted fermon at Fcverfham on the occaiion, 
from the words, ** Remember Lot's wife ;" wherein he 
fct forth the great danger of looking back, and vindi- 
cated the liturgy againil Mr Baxter and others. He 
pubh'fiied The Clergyman's Vade Mecum^ and A Col- 
ieSion of Ecclejtqfiical Laivs as a continuation of it ; 
but catching the infection fpread by Dr Sachaverel, 
he, on the acceffion of Geo. I. to the amazement of 
all his old friends, entertained unfavourable thoughts 
of the Proteflant fucceflion, and refufed to read the 
iifual prayers for the king. Being profccuted, howe« 
vcr, he thought proper to fubmit ; and died vicar of 
Cranbrook in Kent, in 1725. 

Johnston (Dr Arthur), was born at Cafkieben, 
Bear Aberdeen, the feat of his anccftors, and pro- 
bably was educated at Aberdeen, as he was afterwards 
advanced to the higheft dignity in that univerfity* 
The ftudy he chiefly applied himfelf to was that of 
phyfic ; and to improve himfelf in that fcicnce, he tra- 
velled into foreign parts. He was twice at Rome ; 
but the chitf place of his refidencc was Pidiia, in 
which uuiverfity the dcgtec of M. D. was conferred 
on htm in 16x0, as appears by a MS. copy of verfts 
in the advocate's libiary in Edinburgh. After lea- 
ving Padua, he travelled through th . reft of Italy, and 
over Germany, Denmark, England, Holland, and o- 
ther countries ; and at length fettled in France ; where 
he oiet with great applaufe as a Latin poet. He lived. 
there 20 years, and by two wives had 13 children. 
After 24 years abfence, he returned into Scotland in 
1632. It appears by the Council Books at Edinburgh, 
that the Dodor had a fuit at law before that court 
about that time. In the year following, it is very well 
known that Charles I. went into Scotland, and made 
bifh^ p Laud, then with him, a member of that coun- 
cil : and by this accident, it is probable, that acquain* 
tance began between the dodor and that pi elate, which 
produced his *' Pfalmorum Davidis Paraphrafum Poc- 
tica ;" for we find that, in the fame year, the dodor 

Srinted a fpecimen of his Ffalms at London, and de- 
icated them to his lordlhip. 
He proceeded to perfcd the whole, which took him 
«p four years ; and the fir ft edition complete was- 
publifhed at Aberdeen in 1637, and at London the 
tfhe fame year. In i64>. Dr. Johnfton being at Ox- 
ford, on a vifit to one of his daughters who was mar- 
ried to a divine of the church of England in that place^. 
wae feized with a violent dianhcea. of which he died 
jti a few days, in the 54th year of his age, not with- 
out having feen the beginning of thofe troubles that 
proved fo fatal to his patron. 'He was buried in the 
jplaoe where b^ died \ which gave occafion to the fol« 
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lowing lines of his learned friend Wedderburn in 
Sujpiria on the Dodor's death : 

Scotia noefta, dole,tanti viduara fcpulchro 
Vatu ; is Angli^enis contigic altu<i hrnos 

In what year Dr. Johnfton was made phyfician to 
the kind does not appear; it is moft likely that the 
archbifliop procured him that honour at his coming in- 
to England in 1633, at which time he tranflated So- 
lomon's Song into Latin elegiac verfe, and dedicated 
it to his majefty. His Pialms were reprinted at 
Middlcburgh, 1642 ; London, 1657 ; Cambridge, ... .5 
Amfterdam, 1706; Edinburgh, by William Lau- 
der, 1739 ; and laft on theplsn of the Delphin clafllcs^ 
at London, 1741, 8vo, at the expence of auditor Bcn- 
fon, who dedicated them to his late majefty, and pre- 
fixed to this edition memoirs of Dr Johnfton, with 
the teftimonies of various learned perfons. A labour-^ 
ed comparffon between the two tranflations of Bucha« 
nan and Johnfton was printed the fame year in EngllHi, 
in 8vo, intituled, «' A Prefatory Difcourfe to Dr 
** Johnfton's Pfalms, &c." and «« A Conclufion to it.'' 
His tranflations of the Tc Denm, Creed, Dtcaloftuc, 
&c. were fubjoined to the Pfalms. His other poetical 
works are his Epigrams; his Pflr^/ya ;. and his Mufm 
Anglican or commendatory Verfes upon perfons of rank 
in church and ftate at that time. 

JOIGNY, a town of France, in Champagne, and 
in the diocefe of Sens, with a very handfome caftle. 
It confiils cf three parifties, and is pkafantly fitua* 
ted on the river Yonne, in E. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat« 
47. s&, 

JOINERY, the art of working in wood, or of fit- 
ting various pieces of timber together. It is called 
by the French menntfer'u, •* fmall work,'* to diftinguifhj 
it from carpentery, which is employed about large and-. 
lef» curious works. 

JOINT, in general, denotes the junAure of two 
or more things. The joints of the human body are 
called by anatomifts artioilationi. See Anatom^, 
u^ 2. 

The fupplenefs to which the joints may be brought 
by long pradlice from the time of infancy, is very fur-^ 
prifing. Every common pofture-mafter fhows us a> 
great deal of this ; bat one of the n>oft wonderful in* 
iiances-we ever had of it, was in a perfon of the name 
of Clarl^j and famous for u in London, where he was 
commonly known by the name of Cleri the pojlure*- 
majler. This man had found the way, by long prac* 
tice, to diftort many- of the benes, of which nobody; 
before had ever thought it pofllble to alter the pofi- 
tion. He had fttch an abfolute command of his- 
mufctes and joints, that he could almoft disjoint htsi 
whole bt dy ; fo that' he once impofed 'on the famousr 
Mullens- by his diftortionsi in fuch a manner, that he 
refufed to undertake his cure: but, to the amaze-- 
ment of the phyfipian, no fooner had he given over 
his patient, than he faw him reftore himfelf to the fi- 
gure and condttioa of a proper maUi with no diftor^^ 
tion about him. 

JOINTURE, in law, generally figaifies a fettle-^ 
ment of lands and tencnaante, made on a woman ia^ 
confidefation of marriage. * 

JOINVILLE (John Sire de), an eminent French.^ 
flatefman of the 13th century, who .was fenefchel orr 
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■JoinTille'Iiigh-'ilewafd of Champagne* and one of tlw principal 
H lords in the court of Lavia IX. He attended that 
^ ' , monarch in all his expeditiont ; and had fo much con> 
fidence placed in him, that aU matters of juftice in the 
palace were referred to hia decifion» and the king un* 
dertook nothing of confequence without confulting 
him. He wrote the hiftory of St Lewis in Frencli^ 
^hich is a very curious and interefting piece ; and 
died about the year 1318. The beft edition of thia 
work is that of Du Cange, in iblio» with learned re- 
' marks. 

J01NVILLE9 an ancient and confiderable town df 
France, in Champagne^ ^nrith the title of a principal!* 
ty, and a lage magnificent caiile. It is (ituated on 
the river Mame, in £• Long. 5. 10. N. Lat. 48. 20. 

JOISTS9 or JoYSTS, in iirchitcdure^ thofe pieces 
-of timber framed into the girders and fiimmers^ oa 
which the boards of the floor are laid. ^ 

JOKES. See Jbsting. 

loLAiA, a feftival at Thebes^ the fame as that called 
'Heracleia. It was inflituted in honour of Hercules 
and his friend lolas, who affiled bim in conquering 
the hydra, sit continued during feveral days, on the 
fir ft of which were offered folemn iacrifices. The 
next day horfr-races and athletic exercifes were exhi- 
bited. The following day waa fet apart for wreftling,. 
the vi6kors were crowned with garlands of myrtle ge- 
nerally ufed at funeral folemnities. They were fome* 
times rewarded with tripods of brafs. The place 
where the exercifes were exhibited was called lolaton ; 
where there were to be ften the monument of Amphi- 
tryon and the cenotaph of lolas, who was buried in 
Sardinia. Thefe monuments were ftrewed with gar- 
;land8 and 'flowers qn the day of the feftivaL 

loLAs or loLAus, (fab. hift.) a foniof Iphiclus king 
,ofTheflaly, who aliided l-iercules in conquering the 
Hydra, and burnt with a hot iron the place where the 
lieads had been cut oflF, to prevent the growth of others. 
He was teilored to hii youth and vigour by Hebt, at 
the requeft of his friend Hercules. Some time after- 
wards lolas aififted the Hbraclida againil Euryf- 
theus, and killed the tyrant with his own hand. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, lolas had a monument in Bceotia 
and Phocis, where lovers ufed to go and bind them- 
felves by the moft folemn oaths of fidelity, confidering 
the place as facred to love and friendihip According 
to Diodorus and Paufanias, lolas died and was buried 
in Sardinia, where he had gone to make a fettlement 
at the head of the fons of Hercules by the. 50 daugh- 
ters of Thefptus. 

JOLI, or JoLY, (Claudius), a worthy pariA-pricft, 
and an excellent fcholar, defcended from a family emi- 
nent for learning and piety ; was born at Paris in 
1607. He applied himfelf firil to the law, and plead- 
ed for fome time at the bar : but inclining afterwards 
to the church, he entered into oiders, and in i6ji 
'Obtained a canonry in the catheiiral church of Notre 
Dame at Paris ; the duties of which office he difchar- 
ged with an exadncfs beyond all example as long as he 
lived. Difo)4rering at the fame time occafionally a ca- 
pacity for ftate^fiairs,. the duke dc Loagucvilk, the 
French plenipotentiary for negociating a general peacc^ 
took Joly with him to Muiifter, where he proved a 
good aififtaat. On' bis return, he refumed his former 
xmployments with his ufual zeal. Iti tC'ji ke was 
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made precentor in his church ; and icveral tiues of* 
ficial of Paris, without his feeking ; always beha- 
ving, as an ecdefiaftical roagiftratc, with ptrkCt in- 
tegrity, and teftifying a (incere love for juftice. He 
died in 1700, and left many works; in which, as in as 
many mirrors, his true charaifter folly appears. 

JoLi (Guy), king's counfellor to the Chatelet^ and 
fjrndie'of the revenues of the Hotel de Ville at Paris* 
attached himfelf for a long time to cardinal de Reta ia 
the capacity of fecretary. Befide other tra6b, he wrote 
Memoirs from 1648 to 1665, including thofe of Cardi- 
nal de Retz ; a tranflation of which into Englifh waa 
■publiihed in x 755. 

JOLLOXOCHITL, or Flower op the Hsart, 
in botany ; a large beautiful flower growing in Meai- 
■co ; where it is not lefs efteeroed for its beauty than 
for its odour, which is fo powerful, that a fingle 
^ower is l'ufficiet>t to fill a whole honfe with the moit 
pleafing fragrance. It has many petals, which are 
glutinous, externally white, internally reddifh or yel- 
lowiih, and difpofed in fuch a manner, that when the 
flower is open and its petals are expanded, it has the ap- 
pearance of a ftar, but when (hut it refembles in fon\e 
mcafare a heart, from whence its name arofe. The tree 
which bears it is tolerably Urge, and its leaves are long 
and rough. 

ION, (fab. htft.), a fon of Xuthus and Creuf* 
daughter of Erechthens, who married Helice, thd 
daughter of Selinns king of ^giale. He fncceeded t9 
the thrope of his father-in-law ; and built a city, which 
he called HeRce on account of his wife. His fubjeds from 
him received the name o£Ionianf, and the country that 
o£ Ionia* See Ionia. 

Ion, a tragic poet of Chios, who flour iihed about 
the 82d Olympiad, His tragedies were reprefented at 
Athens, wher« they met with univcrfal applaufe. He 
is mentioned and greatly recommended by Arifto" 
phanes and Athenzus, &c 

ION A. JoN A, or IcoLMRiLL, onc of the Hebrides ; 
a fmall, but celebrated idand, *' once the lummary of the 
Caledonian regions (as Dr Johnfon exprefles it), whence 
favage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits 
of knowledge and the bleffintfs of reljgion.'' The 
name lona is derived from a Hebrew word fignifying 
a doWf in allufion to its patron Coliimba, who landed 
here in ^6$* See Columba.— Pt is faid to have been a 
feat of the drutds before his arrival, when its name in . 
Irifli was Ihu Drumjb^ or the '« Druid Ifland/' The 
druids being expelled or converted, he founded here a 
cell of canons regular, who till 716 differed from the 
church of Rome in the obfervance of Eafter and in 
the tonfure. After kis death, the ifland retained bis 
name, and was called Tcolmnb cill or ** Columbus cell," 
now Icoimiiii. The Danes dtflodged the monks in the 
9th century, and Cluniacs were the next order that 
^tled here. 

This ifland, which belongs to the parifli of Rofs in 
Mull, is three miles long, and one broad ; the eail fide 
is moflly flat ; the middle rifes into fmall hills ; and 
the weft fide is very rude and rocky : the whole form- 
ing a fingular mixture of rock and fertility. Thtre U 
in the ifland only one town^ or rather village, con* 
fifting of about 60 m^n houfes Near the town is 
the bay of Martyrs flain by the Danes. An oblong in- 
fitofurCf bounded by a ftone dyke and called Clacjmam 
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Vnunach, IB which bones have been found» Is fuppoftd 
■^ to have been a burial-place of the Druidsi or rather 
the common cemetery of the town8*people. Beyond 
the town are the ruins of the nunnery of Auftin cano- 
Defies, dedicated to St Oran, and faid to be founded 
by Columba: the church was 58 feet by ao, and the 
eaft roof is entire. On the floor, cowed deep with 
cow*dung, is the tomb of the laft priorefs with her 
£gure praying to the Virgin Mary, and this infcrip« 
tion on the ledge : Hlcjacet domna Arma DomdcR Ter* 
ieiiJXaf quondam priortffa de Jona^ qua Mti atCo n? J^ 
xi^^ ^t animam AlilJpmQ commendamvs : and another 
infcribed, Hicjacet MamtaJTsa Joban : Laucbidn do- 

mini de A broad paved way leads hence to the 

cathedral ; and en this way is a large handfome crofs 
called Macleane^s^ the only one that remains of 360, 
which were demolifhed here at the Reformation. 
Reilig Ouran, or the bur^-ing- place of Oran, is the 
large inclofure where the kings of Scotland, Ireland, 
and of the ifles, and their defcendants, were buried in 
three fevcral chapels. The dean of the ifles, who 
travelled over them I549» and whofe account has 
been copied by Buchanaii, and publifhcd at Edinburgh 
1784, fays, that in his time on one of thefe chapels 
(or "torobes of ftain formit like little chapels with ane 
braid gray marble- or quhin flain on the gavil of ilk 
ane of the tombes,'* containing, a8 the chronicle fays, 
the remains of 48 Scotch monaiches, from Fergus IL 
to Macbeth, 1 6 of whom were pretended to be of the 
race of Alpin), was infcribed. Tumulus regum ScotU^ 
The next was infcribed, Tumulus regum Htbemia^ and 
ntntained four Irifh monarchs: and the 3d infcribed, 
T'vmulus regum NerwegUt contained eight Norwegian 
princes or viceroys of the Hebrides, while they were 
fubjcft to the crown of Norway. Boetius fays, that 
Fergus founded this abbey for the burial-place of 
his fucceflbrB, and caufcd an office to be compofcd for 
the funeral ceremony. All that Mr Pennant could 
difcovcr here were only certain flight remains, built 
in a ridged form and arched within, but the infcrip* 
tions loft. Thcfe were called Jornaire nan rigb or 
** the ndge of the kings." Among thefe ftones arc 
to be feen only thefe two infcriptions in the Gaelic or 
Erfe language and ancient Irifli charafters; Cros 
Domhailfat'apch/i»t. •< the crofs of Donald Long- 
/banks*' and that of Urcbvine Guin ; and another in- 
fcribed Hicjacer.i quaiuor priores de //y, Johannes^ Hu* 
gaiius^ PairiciuSn in decretis olim hacularius, qui ohiit 
an. Dom, milles^^ quwgenteftmo^ Above 300 infcrip- 
tions weie colkacd here by Mr Sacbevcrel in i6^8, 
and givtn to the earl of Argyle, but afterwards loll 
in the troubles of the family. The place is in a man- 
Der filled with grave-ftones, but fo over.grown with 
veeds, that few or none are at piefent to be feen, far 



They are called Ctaeha-brasb ; for it is thoi^rht that the ^ 
Irath^ or end of the world, will not arrive till the pe- * 
deftal on which they ftand is worn through. Origi- 
nally ^fays Mr Sacheverel) here were three noble globes 
of white marble, placed on three done bafons, and thefe 
were turned round ; but the fynod ordered them and 
60 crofies to be thrown into the fea^. The prefent 
ftones are probably fubftituted in place of thefe gIobes« 
The precin6l of thefe tombs was held facred, and en- 
joyed the privileges of a girth or (anduary. Thef< 
places of retreat were by the ancient Scotch law, not 
to flielter indifcriminately every o£fender, as was the 
cafe in mor^ bigotted times in Catholic countries ; for 
here all atrocious criminals were excluded $ and only 
the unfortunate delinquent, or the penitent finner^ 
was fliielded* from the inftant ftroke of rigorous ju- 
flice* Ahctleto the north of this inclofure ftanda 
the cathedral, built in form of a crofs, 115 .feet 
long by 23, the tranfept 70 feet : the pillars of 
the choir have their capitals charged with fcripture 
and other biftories ; and near the altar are the tombs 
ef two abbots and a knight. A fragment remains of 
the altar-ftone of white marble veined with grey. 
This church is afcribed to Maldwin in the 7th century; 
but the prefent ftni^ture is far too magnificent for that 
age. Moft of the walls are built of red granite from 
tlie Nun^s ifland in the Sound. Two parallel walls of 
a covered way about i % feet high and 1 o wide, reach 
from the foutb-eaft corner to the fea. In the church- 
yard is a fine crofs of a fingle piece of red granite, 1 4 feet 
high, 22 broad, and 10 inches thick. Near the fouth- 
eafi end is Mary's chapel. The monafiery is behind 
the chapel ; of which only a piece of the cloifters re- 
mains, and fome facred black ftones in a comer, on 
which contracts and alliances were made, and oatha 
fworn. Eaft of it viras the abbot's gardens and of- 
fices. North of this was the palace of the bifhop of the 
ifles after the feparation of Nlan from them. This fee 
was endowed with 1 3 iflands ; feveral of which wei^ 
frequently taken away by the chieftains. The title 
of Soder^ which fome explained SoteTf ^«^v '< the name 
of Chrift, or Sodcr, an imaginary town," is, really de- 
rived from the diftin6tion of the diocefe into the north* 
em iflands or Nordereys (/. e, all to the north of Ad« 
namurchan point), and the Southern or Sudeieysi 
which laft being the moft important, the ifle of Man 
retained both titles. 

Other ruins of monaftic buildings and offices may be 
traced, as well as fome druidical fepulchral remains. 
Several abbeys were derived from this, which with the 
ifland was governed by an .abbot-prefl^yter, who had 
rule even over bifl^ops. The place where Colun^ba landed 
is a jpebl?ly beach, where a heap of^eaith reprefentf 
the form of his fhip. Near it is a hill with a ci;-cle of 
kfs any infcriptions read. Here alfo ftands the chapel ftones called Cnof-narqimgealf or ** the hill of angels,** 
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of St Oian, the firft bulding begun^by Columba, which 
the evil fpirits would not fuffer to ftand till fome hu- 
man vidiro was buried alive ; for which fervice Oran 
offered himfelf, and his red grave- ftone is near the 
door. In this chapel are tombs of feveral chiefs, 6cc. 
A little north-weft of the door is the prdcftal of a 
crofs ; on it are certaiu 11 ones that feem to have been 
the fuports of a tomb. Numbers who vifit tliii ifland 
think it incumbent on them to turn each of thefe 
tlirice round, according to the jcourfe of the Cun. 
Vol. IX. Part I. 



with whom the faint held conference i and on Michael* 
mas day the inhabitants courfed their horfes round it» 
a remain of ^he cuftom of bringing them there to be 
blefTcd. In former iimes| this i^and was the plac^e 
where the archives of Scotland and many valuable old 
manufcripts were kept. Of thefe moft arc fuppofed 
to have been dcftroyed at the ReforTnation j but ipany, 
it is faidt were carried to the Scotch college at Douay 
in France, and it is hoped fom^ of them may (till b^ 
recovered. This once illuflrious feat of learning ai\4 
C^4 piety 
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jnety hat iio# no fchool for edneatioii, do {temple for 
yjKnfhipf no inftnidor in feligion, unkls vifited by the 
partfh tnlnifter from another ifland. 

JONAH, orPrtfpheiy of Jot/JH^ a canonical book 
6f the Old Teftament ; in which it is related, that Jo* 
nah (about 771 B. C.) was ordered to f^o and pro- 
phecy the deftm^ion of the Ninevites, on account of 
their wickednefs. But the prophet, inftcad of obey- 
ing the diTine command, embarked for Tarfht(h ; when, 
a tempeft anfing, the mariners threw htm into the fea: 
he was fwallowed by a great fifli ; and after being three 
days and nights in his belly, was caft npon the land. 
Hereupon being fenfible of his paft danger and fur* 
priftng deliverance, he betook himfclf to the joamey 
and embafly to which he was appointed ; and arriving 
at Nineveh the metropolis of Aflyrta, he, according 
to his commifIion» boldly laid open their fins aad mif- 
carriages, and proclaimed their fudden overthrow : up- 
on which the whole city, by prayer and fading, and a 
fpeedy repentance, happily averted the divine ven- 
geance, and efcaped the threatened ruin. Jonah upon 
thid, fearing to pafs for a falfe prophet, retired to a hill 
at fome diSance from the city ; where God, by a mi- 
racle, condefcended to (bow him the unreafonaUenefs 
of his difcontent. 

JONAS (Juftus), a Proteftaat divine, born at North 
Haufen, ih Thuringia, in 1493. He was 'one of Lu- 
ther's moft zealous difciples. He contracted a ftri£t 
friendfhip with Mclandhon ; became principal of the 
college of Wittemburg, and afttrwards dean of the 
univerfity of that chy. He wrote a treatife in favour 
eF the marriage of priefts, and other works ; and died 
in 1555. 

Jonas (Amagrtmas), a learned Icelander, acquired 
great reputation by his (kill in the fciences, and parti- 
cularly in ailronomy. He was coadjutor to Gundebran 
de Thorlac, bifhop of Hola, in Iceland. He vefufed 
that bifhopric, after the death of Gundebran ; and died 
}n 1 649. He wrote feveral works ; the principal of 
which are, Idea vera MagiftratdSi and his hilldry and 
defcrtption of Iceland. 

JONATHAN, the fon of Saul, celebrated in (a. 
ored hiftory for his valour, and his friendfhip for Da- 
vid againfl the intercft of his own houfe. Slain in 
battle 1055 B. C. 

yoNATHAN Maccahsusy brother of Judas, a renown- 
ed general of the Jews. He forced Bacchides the Sy- 
rbn "general, who made war with the Jews, to accept 
a peace $ conquered Demetrius Soter, and afterwards 
Apollootusi that prince's general ; but, being enfnared 
by Tryphon, was put to death 144 B. C 

JONES (Inigo), a celebrated Eog^ifh archited, 
t^as the fon of a cloth -worker of London, and was 
born in 1572. He was at firft put apprentice to a 
joiner ; bnt early diftinguifhed himfelf by his inclina- 
tion to drawing or deiigning, and was particularly ta- 
ken notice of for his ikill in landfcape- painting. This 
afterwards recommended him to the favour of Wil- 
liam earl of Pembroke, who fent him abroad with a 
bandfome allowance in order to perfed. himfelf in that 
branch. He was no fooner at Rome, than he found 
himfelf in his proper fphere r he felt that nature had 
not formed him to decorate cabinets, but to defign pa- 
laces. He dropt the pencil and conceived WhitehaM. 
la ibc ftate of Vcnio: he faw the works of PaIIadio» 
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and learned how beautiful tafte may btf estMad Of # 
lefs theatre than the eapita) of an empire. How hit 
abilitiea diftinguifhed themfelves ia a fpot where they 
cerUrnly had no opportunity to aA, we are iJot told* 
though it would not be the leaft cutioui part of 
his hiftorf \ certain if is, that, On the ftreogth of hit 
reputation at Venice, Chriftiait IV. invited hito to 
Denmark, and appointed him his archited ; but ott 
what buildings he was employed in that country, we 
are yet to learn. James I. found hiih at Copenhagen, 
and queen Ann took him in the quality of ber ar-^ 
chited to Scotland. He ferved prinee Henry in the 
fame capacity, and the place oi fur vey or- general of the 
works was granted to him in reverfion. On the deaths 
of that prince, wiih whom at Itaft all his lamented' 
qualities did not die, Jones travelled once more into 
Italy, and, affifted by ripenefs of judgment, pcrfeAcd 
histafte. ^ To the interval bctweeathefe voyages Mr 
Walpole is inclined to affign thofe buildings of Inigo, 
which are lefs pure, and border too much npon the ba« 
ftard flyle, which one may call king James* s gothk. I- 
nigo's defigns of that period are not gothic, but have 
a littlenefs of parts, and a weight of ornaments, with 
which the revival of the Grecian tafte wss encumber-* 
ed, and which he fhook off in his grander defigns. The 
futvcyor's place fell, and he returned to England ; and* 
as if architedure was not all he had learned at Rome, 
with an air of Roman difintereftednefs he gave up the 
profits of his office, which he found extremely in 
debt ; and prevailed upon the comptroller and pay- 
mailer to imitate his example, tiil the whole arreara 
were cleared. 

In 1620, he was employed in a manner very unwor- 
thy of his genius : kiDg James fet him upon difcover-^ 
ing, that is, gueffing, who were the founders of Stone- 
henge. His ideas were all Romanized ; confequcntly, 
his partiality to his favourite people, which ought ra- 
ther to have prevented him from charging them with* 
that mafs of barbarous clun^inefs, made him conclude 
it a Roman temple. 

In the fame year Jones was appointed one of the 
commiflloners for the repair of St PauPs ; but which 
was not commenced tiil the year 1633, when Laud, 
then bifhop of London, laid the firft Hone, and Imgo 
the fourth. In the rellorafion of that cathedral, he 
made two capital faults. He firft renevred the fides 
with very bad Gothic ; and then added a Roman por- 
tico, magnificent and beautiful indeed, but which had 
no affinity with the ancient parts that remained, and 
made his own Gothic appear ten thncs heavier. He 
committed the fame error at Winchefter, thrufting a 
fcreen in the Roman or Grecian tafte ioto the middle 
of that cathedral. Jones indeed was by no means fuc^ 
cefsful when he attempted Gothic. The chapel of Lin« 
coin's- Inn has none of the charad^eriftics of that archi<«^ 
tedure. The doyfter beneath fcems opprefied by the 
weight of the building above. 

The authors of the life of Joi^es place the ereding of 
the Banqueting- houfe in the reign of king Charles; but 
it appears, from the accounts of Nicholas StOne, that> 
it was begun in 1619, and finifiied ia two years — m 
fmall part of the pile defigned for the place of our 
kings ; but fo complete in itfelf, that it ttaods a mo» 
del of the moft pure and beautiful ufte. Sevexal pktea 
of the intended palace at Whitehall have Ixen given % 

but 
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Jnoff. liut Mr W^k thiukt, from 00 Bm(ktd defign. The 
' four great flieett are e^identlf made op from gene- 
ral hinu-; nor could iiich a foaroe of loveotloo and 
tafte a» the miod of Inigo ctrer produce fo much fame* 
nefs* The whole fabric, hovcver, wat fo glorious ao 
idea, that one forgeta ^r a moment (fays Mr Wal- 
pole), in the regret for its not being executed^ tbec6o- 
finnatioD of oar liberties, obtained by a melancholy 
fceoe thatpafled before the windows of that very Ban- 
^ueting-hottCs. 

In 1635 be was-employed at Somerfct-hou(f, where 
a chapel was to be fitted up for the Infanta, the. in- 
tended bride of the prince. The chapel is ftiU in be- 
ing. The front to the river, part only of what was 
-defi'aed, and the water-gate, were ereAed afterwards 
en the defigns of Inigo, ^ was the gate at York- 
ilairs. 

On the acceSon of Charles, Jones was continued 
•in his pofta under both king and quetn. His fee as 
Purveyor was 8 s. 4 d. a day, with an allowance of 
^46 1. a- year for houfe-rcnt, befides a clerk, and inci- 
dental czpencea. What greater rewards he had, ave 
not upon record. 

During the profperous ftate of the king's affiurs, the 
pleafures of the court were carried on with much tafte 
and magniScence. Poetry, painting, mufic, and archi- 
•te6iure, were all called in to make them rational amufa- 
ments. Mr Walpole is of opinion, that the celebrated 
feftivalsof Louis XIV. were copied from the (hows 
exhibited at Whitehall, in his time the moft polite court 
in Europe. Ben Johnfon was the laureat ; Inigo Jones 
the in¥entor of the decorations ; Laniere and Fera- 
bofco compofed the fymphoniee ; the king, the queen, 
and the young nobility, danced in the interludes. We 
iiave accounts^f many of thofe entertainments, called 
mafquisi they had been introduced by Anne of Denmark. 
Lord Burlington had a folio of the defigns for thefe 
folcmnitits, by Inigo's own liand, conGfting of habits, 
maflcs, icenes, &c. The harmony of thefe malks was 
a little inteirupted by a war that broke out between 
the compofers, Inigo and Ben ; in which, whoever 
was the aggreflbr, the turbtdent temper of Johnfon took 
care to be moft in the wrong. 

The works of Inigo Jones are not fcarce ; Sur- 
geon's hall is one of his bcil works. One of the moft 
admired is the Arcade of Covent-garden, and the 
Church: " Two ftrudures (fays Mr Walpole), of 
which I want tafte to fee the beauties. In the arcade 
th<re is nothing remarkaUe; the pilafters are as ar- 
rant and homely ftripes as any plafterer would make. 
The barn- roof over the portico of the church ilrikes 
my eyes with as little idea of dignity and beauty, as 
it could do if it covered nothing but a barn* It moft 
l>e owned, that the defe£i is not in the arcbited, but 
in the order.— Who ever faw a beautiful Tufcan build- 
ing ? Would the Romans have cbo(en that order for 
a temple f" Il^e expence of building that church was 
4500 K 

Ambreibury in Wiltihire was defigned by Jones, but 
executed by his-fcholar Webb. Jones was one of 
the firft that obfervcd the fame diminution of pilafters 
as in pillars, Lindfay-hcufe in Lincoln's- Inn Fields, 
which he built, owes its chief grace to this fingula- 
rity. In 1618 a fpecial commilfion was iffucd to the 
lord chanceUoTj the earls of Woneftar, Fembroke» 
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Amndel, and othersb to plant and rjeduce to onifiirmi- 
ty, Lincoln VInn Fields, as it (hall- be drawn by way ^ 
Qf map» or ground-plot, by laigo Jones, furveyor- 
general of the works. That iquare is laid out with a 
regard to fo triflifig a fingularity, as to be of the ei^a^ 
dimen&ons of one of the pyramids { this would have 
been admired in thofe ages when the Keep at Ke^- 
nelworth Caftle was ereded in the form of an horf<- 
fetter, and the Efcurial in the fliape of St , Laurence's 
gridiron. 

Colefhill in Berkfhire, the feat of Sir Matthew 
Pleydell, built in J 650, and Cobham-hall in Kent, 
were Jones's. He was empbyed to rebuild Caftle Aik- 
'by» and ftnifheJ one front : but the civil war interrup*. 
ted his progrtfs there and at Stoke-park in Northamp- 
tonihire. Shaftfbury-houfe, now the London Lying- 
in hofpital, on the eaft fide of Alderfgate-ftreet, is a 
beautiful front. The Grange, the £eat of the lord 
chancellor Henley in Hampfliire, is entirely of this 
mafter. It is not a large houfe, but by far one of the 
beft proofs of his ufte. The hall, which opens to a 
fmall veftibule with a cupola, and the ftair-cafe ad- 
joining, are beautiful models of the pureft and pioft 
ciaffic antiquity. The gate of Beaufort- garden at 
Chelfca, defigned by Jones^ was purchafed by lord 
Burlington, and tranfported to Chifwick. He drew 
a plan for a palace at Newmarket; but not that 
wretched hovel that ftands there at prefent. One of 
the moft beautiful of his works is tlie Queen's houfe 
at Greenwich. The hrft idea of the hoipital is faid 
to have beeii taken by his fcholar Webb, from his 
p*apers. 

Inigo tafted early the misfortunes of his mafter. He 
was not only a favourite, but a Roman Catholic : in 
1646, he paid 545 1. for his delinquency and feque- 
flration. Whether it was before or after this fine, it is 
uncertain, that he and Stone the mafon buried their 
joint ftock in Scotland-yard ; but an order being pub- 
lifhed to encourage the informers of fuch conceakients, 
and four perfons being privy to the fpot where the 
money was faid, it was taken up, and reburied in Lam* 
beth-maWh. Grief, misfortunes, and age, put an end 
to his life at Somerfet-houfe, July 21. iB;!. Several 
of his defigns have been publilhed by Mr Kent, Mr 
Colin Campbell, and Mr I(aac Ware. He left in MS- 
ibme curious notes on Palladio's architecture, which' 
are inferted in an edition of Paliadio publifhed in 1 7 14, 
IONIA, a country of Afia minor, bounded on the 
north by £olia, on the weft by the ^gean and lea* 
rian feas, on the fouth by Caria, and on the eaft by 
Lydia and part of Caria. It was founded by colonies 
from Greece and particularly Attica, by the lonians 
or fubjeCis of Ion. Ionia was divided into 1 2 fmall 
ftates which formed a celebrated confederacy often men- 
tioned by the ancients. Thefe i% ftates were Priene, 
Miletus, Colophon, Clazomens, Epbefus, Lehedos, 
Teos, Phocaea, Erythrse, Smyrna, and the capitals of 
Samoa and Chios* The inhabitants of Ionia built a 
temple which they called Pan jQfdtim from the coo- 
coorfe of people that flocked there from every part of 
Ionia. After they had enjoyed for fome time their 
freedom and independence, they were made tributary 
to the power of Lydia by Craefos. The Atheniaos 
affifted them to (hake off the flavery of the Afiatk 
mooarchs) but ibey foon forgot ibeir duty and.rela- 
Qj a w tion 
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tioo to iheir motber-coaatrf t and joined Xerxes when 
he invaded Greece, They were delivered from the 
Perfian yoke by Alexander, and rellored co their ori< 
gtnal independence. They were reduced by the Ro- 
mans under the didator Sylla. Ionia has been al« 
ways celebrated for the falubnty of the climate, the 
fruitfulnefs of the foil, and the genius of its inhabi- 
tants, t 

IONIC ORDER. Sec Architecture, no 45. 

Ionic Diah9f in grammar, a manner of fpeaktng 
peculiar to the people of Ionia. 

loNtc SeQ was the firft of the ancient feds of phi- 
lofophers; the others were the Italic and Eleatic. 
The founder of this fed was Thales, who, being* a 
native of Miletus in Ionia, oceafioned his followers to 
affume the appellation' of Ionic : Thales was fucceeded 
by Anaximander, and he by Anaximenes, both of Mi- 
letus ; Anaxagoras Clazoitienius fucceeded them, and 
removed his fchdol from Afia to Athens, where Socra- 
tes waa his fchoiar. It was the diftingui(hing tenet 
of this fed, that water was the principle of all natural 
things. 

IONIUM MAR£| a part of the Mediterranean Sea, 
at the bottom of the Adriatic. It h'es between Sicily 
and Greece. That part of the JEgean fea which lies 
on the coails of Ionia in Afia, is called the Sea of Io» 
isja, and not the Ionian Sea, According to fome au- 
thors, the Ionian fea receives its name from lo, who 
fwam acrofs there after (he had been metamorphofed 
into a heifer. 

JONK, or JoN<xyE, in naval affairs, is a kind jof 
fmail (hip, very common in the Eaft Indies. Thefe 
▼eiTels are about the bignefs of our fly- boats; and 
differ in the form of their building, according to the 
different methods of naval architedure ufed by the na- 
tions to which 'they belong. Their fails are frequently 
made of mats, and their anchors are made of wood. 

JONSTON (John), a learned Polifli naturalia and 
phyfician, born in 1603. ^^ travelled all over Eu- 
rope, and procured' elleem every where by bis know- 
ledge; afterward he bought the cftate of Ziebeadorf 
in the duchy of Lignitz in Siltfia, where he fpent the 
remainder of his days. He wrote a natural hiftory of 
birds, fi(h, quadrupeds, infe£ls, ferpents, and dragons, 
in folio ; a piece upon the Hebrew and Greek fefli- 
▼als, a thaumatography, and fome poems. He died 
in 1675. 

JOPPA, ■a.fea-port town in Palefline, lying fouth 
of Caefarea ; and andently the only port to Jerufalem^ 
whence all the materials fent firom Tyre towards the 
building of Solomon's temple were brought hither 
and landed, (2 Chr. ii. 16.) It is faid to have been 
built by Japhet, and from him to have taken its name 
Japho^ afterwards moulded into Joppa ; and the very 
heathen geographers fpeak of it as built bef^e the 
flood, ft is now called Jqffa^ fomewhat nearer to its 
firft appellation, and is but in a poor and mean condition. 

JOR, the Hebrew for a river, which, joined with 
Dan, concurs to form the term Jordan, See Dan. 

JORDANO (Luca), an eminent Italian painter, 
was bom at Naples in. 163 2. He became very early 
9 difciple of Jofeph Ribera ; but going afterwards to 
Rome, he attached himfelf to the manner of Pietro da 
Cortona, whom he affiftcd in his gvcat works. Some 
^ bia piftures being Cccn by Charles IL king of 
-6 
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Spain, he engaged him in painting the Efcurial ; m Jonlaoa 
which talk he acquitted himfelf as a great painter. H 
The king fhowed him a piauie of Baffani, cxprefEng J^P"" '^ 
his concern that he had not a companion : Luca ' 
painted one fo exadly in Baflani's n>anner, that it was 
taken for a performance of that mafter ; and for this 
fervice he was knighted, and gratified with feveral ho« 
nourable and valuaUe employments. The great works 
he executed in Spain, gave him dill greater reputa- 
tion when he returned to Naples ; fo that though he 
was a very quick workman, he could not fupply the 
eager demands of the citizens. No one, not eveii 
Tintoret, ever painted fo much as Jardano ; and his 
generofity earned him fo far as to prefent altar-pieces 
to churches that were not able to purchafethem. ' Hte 
labours were rewarded with great riches; which he 
left to his family, when he died, in 1705. 

JORDANS (James), one of the moft eminent 
painters of the Flemifh fchool, was bom at Antwerp 
in 15^5. He learned the principles of his art from 
Adam Van Ort, whofe daughter he married ; which 
conne£lion hindered him from gratifying his inclination 
of vidting Italy. He improved moft under Rubens-; 
for whom he worked, and from whom he drew hia beft 
principles : his tafte directed him to large pieces ; and 
his manner was ftrong, true, and fweet. A great 
number of altar-pieces painted by him are preferved 
in the churches in the Netherlands, which maintain 
the reputation of this artift. He died in 1678. 

JORTIN (John), a very learned and rngenious 
English clergyman, was born in Huntingdon (hire, a* 
bout the year 1701. Having fome private fortune of 
his own, and being of a peculiar difpoficion that coutd 
not folicit promotion, he remained long without pre* 
ferment. In 1738, lord Winchefter^ave him the li- 
ving of EaflweU in Kent ; but the place not agreeing 
with his health, he foon refigned it. Archbifhop 
Herring, who had a great value for him, about the 
year 1751'prefented him to the living of St Dunilan's 
in the £afi ; and bifhop Ofbaldiflon in 1762 gave him 
that of Kenfington, with a prebend in St Paul's ca- 
thedral, and made him archdeacon of London. His 
temper, as well as his afped, was rather morofe and 
faturnine ; but in company that he liked, he waa at all 
times facetious, yet i^ill with a mixture oi fal cen/ura 
Jupemrum. His fermons were tfenfible and argumen- 
tative ; and would have made more imprefiion on his 
hearers, had he been more attentive to the advantages 
flowing from a good delivery : but he appeared to 

freater advantage as a writer. His remarks on eccle* 
aftical hiflory, his fix difiertations, his life of Eraf- 
mus, ai{d his fermons, were extremely well received by 
the public, and have undergone fevend cdi^ons. He 
died in the year 1770. 

JOSEPH, the fon of Jacob ; memorable for hts . 
chaftity, and the honours conferred on him at the 
court of Egypt, &c. He died in 1635 ^* C- ^S^ 
no. 

JOSEPHUS, the celebrated hiftorian of the Jews, 
was of noble birth, by his father Mattalhias defcended 
from the high-priefls, and by his mother of the blood* 
royal of the Maccabees ; he was bom A. D. 37, under 
Caligula, and lived under Domitian. At 16 years of 
age he betook himfelf to the fe6i of the EfTenes, and 
then to the Pharifees \ and having been fuccefsfol ii^a 
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journey to Rome, upon hit return to Judaea he wsis JOVIAN» the Roman emperor,' eleded by the J«JvSta 
made captain- general of the Galilzans. Being taken arm/, after the death of JuUan the apoftate, in 363. * " ^ 
prifoner by Vcfpafian, he foretold his coming to the He at tirft refufed, faying he would not command . Jo"''"^*^ 
•__ —J u:- j^i: u- u:- tjr^ idolatrous foldicrs ; but, upon an alTurance that they 



empire, and his own deliverance by his means. He 
accompanied Titus at the iiege of Jerulalem, and wrote 
his " Wars of the Jews,'* which Titus ordered to be 
put in the public library. He afterwards lived at 
Rome, where he enjoyed the privileges of a Roman 
citizen, and where the emperors loaded him with fa- 
vours, and granted him large penfions. Befides the 
above work, he wrote, i. Twenty books of Jewifh an- 
tiquities, which he finiflied under Domitian, 2. Two 
books agaioil Appian. 3. An elegant difcourfe on 
the martyrdom of the Maccabees. 4. His own life. 
Thefe works are excellently wiitten in Greek. 

JOSHUA, the renowned general of the Jews, who 
conduced them through the wildemefs, &c. died in 
1424 B. C. aged i-io. 

Joshua, a canonical book of the Old Teftament, 
containing a hillory of the wars and tranfa^tions of 
the perfon whofe name it bears. This book may be 
divided into three parts : the firft of which is a hillo- 
ry of the conqueft of the land of Canaan ; the fecond, 
wrhich begins at the 1 2th chapter, is a defcription of 
that country, and the division of it among the tribes ; 
and the third, comprifed in the two laft chaptets, con- 
tains the renewarof the covenant he c^fed the Ifrae- 
Utes to make, and the death of their viflorious leader 
and governor. The whole comprehends a term of 17, 
Oftf according to others, of 27 years. 

JOSIAH, king of Judah ; the deftroyer of idola- 
try, and the reftorer of the true worHiip, an excellent 
magiftrate, and a valiant general, was flain in battle, 
tfo9 i. C- 

JOTAPATA (anc. geog.), a town of the Lower 
Galilee, diftant 40 iladia from Gabara ; a very ftrong 
place, (ituated on a rock, walled round, and encom- 
pafied on all hands with mountains, fo as not to be 
fcen but by thofe who came very near. It was with 
great difficulty taken by Vefpaftan, being defended 
by Jofephus, who commanded in it ; when taken, it 
was ordered to be razed. 

JOUBERT (Lawrence), counfellor and phyfician 
to the king of France, chancellor and judge of the 
univerfity of Montpelier, was born at Valance in Dau- 
phiny in IC30. He became the difciple of Rondelet 
at Montpeucr ; and at his death fucceeded to the re- 
gius profefibHhip of that univerfity, where he -had 
given abundant proofs of his merit, and Arengthened 
his reputation by the Icdures he read in that' capacity, 
as well as by the works he publifhcd. Henry III. 
who paffionately wiihed to have children, fent for him 
to Paris, in hopes by his afliAance to render his mar- 
tiage fruitful ; but he was difappointed, without any 
lofs of repute to Joubert. Much offence was indeed 
taken at a piece he publifhcd. under the title o{ Fulgar 
nrorsy in which he treated of virginity and generation 
more plainly than had ever before been done in the 
f rench language. But, though he had promifod 
fomething more on the £ame fubjed^ he was fo piqued 
at the clamour raifed a^atnA it, that the public faw no 
more, of Ax parts pvomifed, than the Arft, and part of 
the fecond, though they were greatly called for. He 
died in 1582 ; and his fon Ifaac tranflated fomc of his 
Xatio paradoaetinto French*. 



would embrace ChriAianity, he accepted the thfone, 
and immediately fliut all the Pagan temples, and for- 
bid their facriAces. But he did not long enjoy the 
dignity to which his merit had raifed him ; being fuf- 
focated in his bed by the fumes of a fire that had 
been made to dry the chamber, in 364, the 33d of 
his age, and the eighth month of his reign. See Con- 
stantinople, n** 67. 

JOyiUS (Paul), in Italian Giovioy a celebrated 
hiAorian, was born at Como in Italy, in the year 1483. 
As his father died in his infancy, he was educated by 
his eldeA brother Benedict Jovius, under whom he be- 
came well /killed in claAical learning ; and then went 
to Rome, for the fake of enjoying the benefit of the 
Vatican library. He there wrote his ArA piece, De 
pifcihus Ronufdff which he dedicated to cardinal Lewis 
of Bourbon. He received a penAoa of 500 crowns 
for many years from Francis 1. king of France^ whofc 
favour he fecured by his flatteries. But, in the fol- 
lowing reign, having difguAed the conftable Montmo- 
rency, his name was Aruck out of the liA of penAoners. 
Jovius did not fuffer his fpirits to Ank under his mif- 
fortune : he had obtained a high reputation in the 
learned world by his writings ; and having always 
fliowed great refpedi to the houfe of Medicis, on whofe 
praises he had expatiated in his works, he applied to 
Clement VII. and obtained the biAioprick of Nocera. 
His principal piece is his hiAory, which is that of his 
own time throughout the world, beginning with 1494, 
and extending to the year I544. This was the chief 
buAnefs of his life. For he formed the plan of it ia 
the year 1515) and continued upon it till his death,, 
which happened at Florence in 1553. It is printed ia 
three volumes folio. He is allowed to have been a man 
of wit as well as learning :. he was maAer of a bright 
and poliihed Ayle, and has many curious obfervations :. 
but being a venal writer, his hiAories are not much 
credited. 

JOURNAL, a day-book, regiAer, or account of 
what paAes daily. See Diary. 

Journal, in Merchants Accounts, is a book into 
which every particular article is poAed out of the 
waAe-book, and made debtor. This is to be very 
dearly worded, and fairly engroffed. See Boqk* 
Keeping. 

Journal, in navigation, a fort of diary, or daily 
regiAer of the Aiip's courfe, winds, and weather ; 
together with a general account of whatever is ma- 
terial to be remarked in the period of a fea-voyage. 

In all fea-joumals, the day, or what is called the. 
24. hoiirsf terminates at noon, becaufe the errors of 
the dead-reckoning are at that period generally cov- 
re£led by a folar obfervation. The daily compa^ . 
ufually contains the Aate of the weather ; the varia- 
tion, incrcafe, or diminution of the wind ; and the 
fuitable Aiifting, reducing, or enlarging the quantity 
of fail extended ; as alio the' mo A material incidents c^- 
the voyage, and the condition of the Aiip and her creva; 
together with the difcovery of other Aiips or Aeets,. 
land, (hoals, breakers, foundings, &c. 

Journal^ i&alfo a namecomm^i^ for weekly eflajy^ 

jiewa*. 
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mwTpaperSy Ice. as the Gray'ft-Inn journal, the Wcft- 
minfter journal^ &c. 

JouawAL, 18 alfo afcd for the titles of feveral booki 
which come out at ftatcd times, and give abftraAs, 
accounts, &c. of the new books that are publifhed, and 
the new improvements daily made in arts and fcicnces; 
as the Journal de Sgavans^ Joufna! de Pbjjiquty l^c, 

JOURNEY, a tradl of ground paffed over in tra- 
> ^veiling by land ; properly as much as may be paffed 
over in one day. 

Management of a Horfe on a Jovrney. Sec Hoasi. 

JOURNEYMAN, properly one who works by the 
day only ; but the word is now ufcd for any one who 
•works under a matter, cither by the day, the year» or 
the piece. 

JOUVEITET (John), a celebrated French paints 
cr, was bom at Rouen in 1644; where his father, 
who was a painter, bred him up to the fame profeffione 
but his greateft improvement was confeffedly derived 
from the inftru6kion8 of Nicholas Pouilin, and ftudy* 
ing the works of that mafter. He acquired fo good a 
knowledge of dcfign, as qualified him for employment 
in fevcral grand works in the palaces at Paris and Tria- 
non ; in many of the churches and convents ; and in 
the hofpital of invalids, where he painted the twelve 
apoftles, each figure being 14 feet high. He was c- 
fteemed to have a ready invention, to be corredk in his 
defigns, and to have a tafte for grandeur in his com- 
pofitions: it is obferved of this artiil, that being de- 
prived of the ufe of his right hand by a paralytic dif- 
order, he nevertheltfs continued to paint with his left. 
He died in the year 1717. 

JOY, in ethics, is that paflion which is produced 
by love, regarding its objed as prefent, either imme- 
diately or in profped, in reality or imagination. 
This paflion has been found to increafe the paasr ira- 
TiON and urine of human bodies. 
JOYNERY. See Joinery. 
IPECACU ANH A, in the materia medicJa, a Weft- 
Indian root, of which there are principally two kinds, 
diftinguifhed by their colour, and brought from differ- 
ent puces ; but both poiTefling the fame virtues, tho* 
in a 'different degree. The one is afli-coloured or 
grey, and brought from Peru*; the other is brown, and 
is brought from the BraGls :* and thefe are indifferent- 
ly fen t into Europe under the general name of 1^- 
cacuanhti. ^ 

Thtfe two forts 'have been by fome fuppofed to be 
the roots of two different plants: but, according to o- 
thers, thiii is a m!ftakt$ the only difference being that 
one grows in a different place, and in a richer and moi- 
• fter foil, and is better fiipplied with juices than the o- 
ther. The plant they belong to is a fpecies of PsY- 

CHOTRIA. 

^ The dlh coloured ipecacuan is a fmall wrinkled root, 
bent and contorted into a great variety of figures, 
brought over in (hort pieces full of wrinkles, and deep 
circular fiffures, quite down to a fmall white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of each piece : the corti- 
cal part is compact, brittle, looks fnu>oth and refinous 
upon breaking : it has very little fmell ; the taile is 
bitterifh and fubacrid, coverini^ the tongue as it were 
>jeith a kind of mucilaj^e. The brown fort is (mall, 
and fomewhat more wrinkled than the foregoing) of a 
brown or blackifli colour without, and white willi- 
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in. The fir(l fort, the alh-colourad or gfty ipe* 
cacuan, is that nfttally- preferred for medtcinal ufe. 
The brown has been fometimes obfir rved, even in a 
fmall dofe, to produce violent efie^ A third fort, 
called the white from its colour, haa alfo been ^iftia* 
guiHied. It is woody, has no wrinkles^ and no per* 
ceptible bitternefs in tafte. This, though taken in a 
large dole, has fcarce any effect at all. It is fuppofed 
to belong to a fpeciea of Viola. Mr Geoffiroy calls 
this fort htfiard iptcaeuan^ and complains that it is aa 
impofition upon the public* Geoffroy, Neumann, Dale, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, inform us, that tho roms of a 
kind of apocynum (dogs-bane) are too frequently 
brought over inffead of it ; and inftances arc given of 
ill confequences following from the ufe of it. But if 
the marks above laid down, particularly the afli colour, 
brittlencfs, deep wrinkles, and bitterifh taflc, be care- 
fully attended to, all miffakes of this kind may be 
prevented. 

Ipecacuan was firft brought into Europe about the 
middle of laft century, and an account of it publilhed 
about the fame time by Pifo { but it did not come intn 
general ufe till about the year 1686, when Helvetius, 
under the patronage of Louis XIV. introduced it 
into pra6^ice. This root is one of the mildcft and 
fafeff emetics vrith which we are acquainted 1 and has 
this peculiar advanuge, that if it fhould' not operate 
by vomit, it paffes off by the other emundories. 
It was firff introduced among us with the charac- 
ter of an almoff infallible remedy in dyfcnteries, and 
other inveterate fiuzes, as menorrhagia and leucor- 
rhoea, and alfo in diforders proceeding from obftruc- 
tions of long ftanding: nor has it loff much of its 
reputation by time. In dyfcnteries, it almoff always 
produces happy effe^s, and often performs a cure in a 
very (hort fpace of time. In other Auses of the belly, 
in beginning ^dy fen teries, and fucb as are of a malig- 
nant kind, or where the patient breathes a tainted air, 
it has not been found equally fuccefsful: in thefe cafes 
it is neceflary to continue the ufe of this medicine for 
feveral days, and to join with it opiates, diaphoretics, 
and the like. This root, given in fubftancc, \% as effec- 
tual, if not more fo, than any of the preparations of 
the pure refin \6i% as a itrong irritauag emetic. 
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but is of little fervice in dyfenterica \ while an eztraA 
prepared with water is almoff of equal fervice in thefe 
cafes with the root itfelf, though it has little effcd as 
an emetic. Geoffroy conclodes from hence, that the 
chief virtue of ipecacuan in dyCenterics depends upon 
its gummy fubilance, which lining the inteffines with a 
foft mucilage* when their own mucus has been abraded, 
occations their exulcerations to heal, and defends them 
from the acrimony ot the juices : and that the refinoas 
part, in which the emetic quality reiiden, is required, 
wh^re the morbific matter \z lodged in the glands of 
the llomach and inteffines. But if the virtues of this 
root were entirely owing to its mucilaginous or gommy 
pait, pure gums, or mucilages, might be employed to 
eqnal advantage. Water, aCQfted by a boiling heat, 
takes up from all vegeubles a confiderable portion of 
refinous along with the gummy matter : if the ipeca- 
cuan remaining aitcr the aCiion of water be digtfted 
with pure fpiriti it will not yield half fo much refin as 
at fir&: fo that the aqueous extrad diffeni from the 
crude root only ia. degree, being proportionabiy Icfs 

rjiinous 
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%eciea. rvfinotti, and faaving le<a effed, botli as afi emetic, and in 
■^ the carr of dyfentetics. The tirtucs of ipecacuan, in 
*" ' ~ this difordcri depend upon its promoting perfpiration, 
the freedom of which is here of the utmoft importance, 
and an increafe of which, even in healthful perfons, is 
generally obferved to fupprefs the evacuation by ftooL 
In dyfentencs, the (kin is for the moft part dry and 
tenfe, and pcrfpiration obftru6ted:* the common dia- 
phoretics pafa off without effeA through the inteftinal 
canal : but ipecacuan, if the patient after a puke or 
two be covered up warm, brings on a plentiful fweat* 
After the removal of the dyfentery, it is neceffary to 
eontinue the ufe of the medicine for fo me time longer, 
in ordtr to prevenl a relapfc ; for this purpofe, a few 
grains divided into feveral dofcs, fo as not to occafion 
any fcnfiblc evacuation, may be exhibited every day ; 
by this means the cure is effeftually cftablifhcd. And 
indeed fmaH dofcs given, even from the beginning, have 
been often found to have better effects in the cure of 
this difeafe than larger ones. Geoffroy informs us 
fron) his own experience, that he has obferved ten 
grains of the powder to adl as effeftually as a fcruple 
or two ; and therefore confines the dofe betwixt fix 
and ten grains : it has lately been found, that even 
fmatier dofes prove fufftctenily emetic. The only 
ofiBcinal preparation of this root is a tin^nre made in 
wine, which accordiftgly has now the appellation of 
vinuM ipetacuanhdy both in the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias. 

Many ingenious experiments have been made on the 
fubjcft of ipecacuan by Dr Irving, for which he ob- 
tained the prize medal of the Harvcian Society at 
Edinburgh for 1784, He has afcertained, that while 
this root contains a gummy refinous matter, yet that 
the gummy exilts ia a much greater proportion than 
the rtTmous part ; that the gummy part is much more 
powerfully emetic than the refinous ; that although the 
cortical part of the root be more adivc than the ligne- 
ous, yet that even the pure ligneous part pofTefTes a 
confiderable emetic power; and that the whole of the 
root poflcfTes confiderable influence, both as an antifep- 
tic and aftringent. To determirie whether the emetic 
power of ipecacuan was of a volatile or fixed nature, 
Dr Irving fuhjtfted it to diftillation. The water ob- 
tained by diftillation was found to have very little in- 
fluence ; but the deco£lion which remained b the fliU, 
not only operated violently as an emetic, but produced > 
rigours, cold fweats, and other alarming fymptoms.- 
By long continued boiling, the aftivity of the root it-"' 
felf is almoit totally deftroyed ; but Dr Irving foutKli 
that the emetic property of ipecacuan was moft effec- 
tually counteracted by means of the acetous acid* iif- 
fomuch that thirty grains of the powder taken in twcr 
chinces of vinegar produced only lorne I00& floolsw 

Ipecacuan, particularly in the ftate of powder, i% . 
now advantageoufly employed In almoft every difeafe 
in which fiill vomiting is indicated ; ^nd when combin- 
ed with opium undet t^eform of the piilvis fodoriBcus, 
itfurnifhes us with the moft ufeful and adlive fweating 
medicine which we pofTefs. It is alfo ofteti given with 
advantage in very fmall ddfes, fo as.neither to operate 
by vomitings purging, nor fweating. 

The full dofe of the powder is a fcruple oritatf ;( 
dram, and double that in form of watery infufion. 
The full dofe is recommendtd in the paroxyfm of 
4- ^ 
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^fmodtc afthma, and a dofe of three or four grains 
every morning in habitual afthmatic indifpoiition. A 
dofe of y or 4- grain rubbed with fugar, and given e- 
very four hours or oftener, is recommended in uterine 
hemorrhagy, cough, pleutify, hsemoptoe, &c. and has 
often been found highly ferviceable. 

IPHIGENIA, a daughter of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temneflra. When the Greeks going to the Trojan war 
were detained by contrary winds at Aulis, they were 
informed b^ one of the foothfayers, that to appeaf<^ 
the gods they "muft facrifxce Iphigenia AgamemnOn'a 
daughter to Diana. The father, who had provoked 
the goddefs by killing her favourite ftag, heard this 
with the greateft horror and indignation ; and rather 
than to fhed the blood of his daughter, he commanded 
one of his heralds, as chief of the Grecian forces, to or* 
der all the affcmbly to depart each* to his fefpcdive 
home. Ulyffes and the odier generals interfered, and 
Agamemnon confented to immolate his daughter for 
the common caufe of Greece. As Iphigenia was ten- 
derly loved by her mother, the Greeks £nt for her on 
pretence of giving her in marriage to Achilles. Cly- 
temneftra gladly pcnmitted her departure, and Iphige- 
nia came to Aulis. Here fhe faw the bloody prepara- 
tions for the facrifice. She implored the forgivenefs 
and prote6lion of her father; but tears and entreaties 
were unavailing. Calchas took the knife in his hand $ 
and as he was going to ftrike the fatal blow, Iphigenia 
fuddenly difappeared, and a god of uncommon fi2e and 
beauty was found in her place for the facrifice. lliis 
fupematural change animated the Greeks, the wind 
fuddenly became favetn-able, and the combined fleet fet- 
fail from Aulis. 

IPICRATES, general of the Athenians, had that 
command conferred upon him at 20 years of agCf 
and' became famous for the cxadnefs of his* military 
difcrpline. He made war on the Thracians ; reflored- 
Senthes, who was an ally; of the Athenians; at- 
tacked the Lacedemonians; and, on many other occa- 
fions, gave figtial proofs of his condu^ and courage. 
Many ingenious repartees have been mentioned of this 
general : a nsan of good family with no other merit 
than his nobility, reproaching him one day for the 
meannefs of his birth, he replied, *' 1 fhaH be the 
firft of my race, and thou the laft bf thtnc/' He died 
380 B. C. 

IPOMEA, (xyAMOiLiT, ox Scarlet €om>ohmlus : A 
genus of the monogynia order, be!f>nging to the pen- 
tandria clafs of plants; and- in the natural method 
tanking under the 29th order, Campanacett. The corolla 
IS funnelfhaped; the ftigma round-headed ; the cap- 
fule triloculor* There arc feveral fpeeics ; but not 
mo^^ than one, (the coccinea), cultivated in our 

fardens. This hath long, flender, twining flalks, ri- 
ng upon fupport fix or fevtn feet high. The leaves 
are heart- fhaped, pointed, and angulated at the bafe» 
and from, the fides of the Halka- and branches arife 
many flender footilalks ;'each fupporting feveral large 
and beautiful funnel-fhaped and fcarlet &wer8. lliere 
is a variety with orange coloured flowers. Both of 
them art anftual, rifing from feed in fpring, flowering 
in July and Auguft, ripening their feeds in September 
and O^ober/ and totally perifhing in a fhort time af- 
ter. "They arc terfder, and mull be brought up in a 
hot-bed till the luuur end of May .or beginning of 
« ' June,. 
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lofvrfch Jtine« wh^n tbey may be planted out. to adorn the 
*— T borderg, or feme may be planted in pots to move occa- 
fionally to adorn any particular place ; but in either 
cafe, there muft be fticks for them to twine upon. 

IPSWICH, the capital of the county of Suffolk in 
England, feated in E.'Long. i. 6. N. Lat. ^2. 12. 
The name comes from the Saxon Gype/kuici, chat is, 
a town fituated upon the Gyppen, now called OrtudL 
It had once 2 1 churchet, but now has only 12. It waa 
plundered by the Danes in 99 1 , and afterwards be- 
iieged by king Stephen. It had charters and a mint 
in the reign of king John, but its iaft charter was from 
Charles II. The remains of a wall and fix or feven re- 
ligious houfes are flill to be feen. Though it is not 
in fo flourifliing a date as formerly when the harbour 
was more commodious, yet it is ftill a large well- built 
town. Befides the churches already mentioned, it has 
feveral meeting-houfes, two chapels, a town-hall, 
council- chamber, a large market-place with a crofs in 
the middle of it, a (hire- hall for the county feflions, 
a library, feveral hofpitals, a free-fchool, a handfome 
done-bridge over the river,' (lately (hambles in the 
mat ket- place built by cardinal Wolfey, who was a na- 
tive of the town and a butcher's fon, and who alio 
began to build a college here on the ruins of a fmall 
college of black canons, which ftill bears his name, 
though it was never Hnifhed. Here are alfo feveral 
alms-hoafes, three chanty •fchools, and, a convenient 
l^ey and cuftom-houfe. By virtue of Charles II.'s 
charter, the town is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, 
1 2 portmen, of whom the baiUfls are two, a town- 
clerk, two coroners, and 24 common -council. The 
bailiffs and 4 of the portmen are jufticcs of the peace. 
The town enjoys a great many privileges, as paiEng 
fines and recoveries, trying criminal, and even crown 
and capital caufes among themfelves, fettling the af- 
fize of bread, wine^ and beer. No freeman is obliged 
to ferve on juries out of the town, o\ bear any office 
for the king, except that of the (heriff, or to pay tolls 
or duties in any other part of the kingdom. They 
have an admiralty jurifdi6iion beyond Harwich on the 
Effex coaft, and on both fides the Suffolk coaft, By 
which they are intitled to all goods caff on fhore. 
The bailiffs even hold an admiralty-court beyond 
Landguard-fort. By a trial in king Edward III. 'a 
time, is appears that the town had a right to the cu- 
ffom- duties for all goods coming into Harwich -haven. 
They claim a right alfo to all waifes and ftrays, &c. 
The manufaftures of the town are chiefly woollen and 
linen cloth. It has ftill a confiderable foreign trade. 
The tide rifes pretty high, and brings great (hips 
within a fmall diftance of the .town. They export a 
great deal of corn to London, and fometimes to Hol- 
land. Formerly, thty had a great trade in (hip- 
building ; but that having declined, they now fend 
great quantities of timber to the king's yard at Cha- 
tham. It has fevera) great fairs for cattle, cheefe, and 
butter ; *and is admirably fituated for the trade to 
Greenland, becaufe the fame wind that carries them 
■out of the river will carry them to Greenland. It is 
worth remarking, that it is one of the befl places in 
England for perfona in narrow circumflances, houfe- 
rent being eafy, provifions cheap and plentiful, the 
j>affage by land or water to Londoni icCt conve- 
N«> 168. 
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ntent, and the company of the place goed. It gives ^^ 
title pf vifcount, aS well as Thetford, to the duke of ^^^^ 
Grafton ; and fends two members to parliament. ' "^ 

IRASCIBLE, in the old philofophy, a term ap- 
plied to an appetite or a part of the foul, where aoger 
and the other paifionst which animate us agaiaft thiogs 
difficult or jodious, were fuppofed to refide. 

Of the eleven kinds of paffions attributed to the 
foul, philofophers afcribe five to the irafcible appetite ; 
viz. wrath, bpldnefs, fear, hope, and defpair: the other 
fix are charged on the concupifcjble appetite, viz. 
pleafure, pain, defire, averfion, love, and hatred. 

PUto divided the foul into three parta ; the reafon- 
able, irafcible, and concupifcible parts. The two lad, 
according to that philofopher, are the corporeal and 
mortal parts of the foul, which giwt rife to our paf- 
fions. 

Plato fixes the feat of the irafcible appetite in the 
heart; and of the concupifcible in the liver; as the two 
fources of blood and fpirits, which alone affed. the 
mind. 

IRELAND, one of the Briunnic iflands, fituated 
between the 5th and 10th degrees of weft longitude, 
and between the 51ft and 56th of north latitude, 
extending in length about 300 miles, and about 150 
in breadth* 

The ancient hiftory of this ifland is involved in fo 
much obfcurity, that it has been the obje6i of con- 
tention among the antiquarians for upwards of a cen- 
tury and an half. The Iri(h hiftorians pretend to very f 
great antiquity. According to them, the ifland wasOrl^«f 
firft inhabited about 322 years after the flood. At^JJjj?' 
that time Partholanus the fon of Scara landed in Mud-JJ^^j* 
•fter on the 14th of May with 1000 foldiers, and fomejufioaus. 
women, from Greece. This -voyage he had underta- 
ken on account of his having killed his father and mo- 
ther in his native country. The fame hiftorians in- 
form us, that a great number of lakes broke out in 
Ireland during the reign of Partholanus, which had 
no exiftence when he came into the ifland, with many 
other particulars not worth mentioning ; but the moft 
furprifing circumftance is, that about 300 years after 
the arrival of this Grecian colony, all of them perifh- 
ed by a plague, not a fingle perfon remaining to tell 
the fate of the reft ; in which cafe, it is wonderful how 
the cataftrophe fhould have been known. 

After the extin£iion of this firft colony, Ireland re- 
mained a perfe£l wildernefs for 30 years ; when ano- 
ther colony arrived from the eaft, under the diredion 
of one Nemedins. He fct fail from the Euxine fea 
with 30 tranfports, each manned with 40 heroes ; and 
at Iaft arrived on the coafts of Ireland, after a very te- 
dious and ftrange navioration. During his reign alfo 
many lakes were formed in the country, which had 00 ' 
exiftence before ; the moft material circumftance, how* 
ever, was an uufuccefsful war in which he was engaged 
with fome African- pirates, who in the end enflaved bis 
people. The ^ victors proved f^ich infupportable ty- 
rants, that the Irlfli found themfelves under a neceflity 
of quitting the ifland altogether. They embarked on 
board a fleet of 1 1 30 fliips, under the command of 
three grandfons of Ne medius, viz^ Simon Breac, To 
Chath, and Briatan Maol. The firft retiuned to 
Greece; the fecond {ailed to the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, 
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TrelaiKf. ropf« ind the third landed in the north of Scotland, 
' ^ •■ ' unij from him the ifland of Britain it faid to have ta- 
ken its name» and the Welfh their origin. 

About 2 1 6 years after the death of NemcdiuSt the 
defcendants of Simon Breac returned from Greece into 
Ireland. They were condu6bed by five princes of great 
reputation, who divided the ifland into five. kingdoms, 
nearly equal in fize. Thefe kingdoms were called 
Munfler^ Dewflfirj Connaughif Meaihy and Uljler ; and 
the fubje£^8 of thefe kings are called by the Iri(h hif- 
torians Firhelgs* 

The Firbolgs were in procefs of time expeUed or 
totally fubduedy after the lofs of 100,000 men in one 
battle, by the Tuuth de Dannans^ a nation of necro- 
mancers who came from Attica, Boeotia, and Achaia, 
into Denmark ; from Denmark to Scotland ; and 
from Scotland (n Ireland. Thefe necromancers were 
fo completely /lulled in their art, that they could even 
reftore the dead to l?fe, and brincf again into the field 
thofe wan tors who had been (lain the day before. 
They had alfo fome cuiiofuies which poiTefled a won- 
derful virtue. Thefe were a fword, a fpear, a caul- 
dron, and a marble chair ; on which lafi were crowned 
firfl the kings of Ireland, and afterwards thofe of 
Scotland. But neither the powerful virtues of thefe 
Danifh curioHties, nor the more powerful fpells of the 
magic art, were able to preferve the ^uatb de Datmant 
from being fubdued by the Gadelians when they in- 
vaded Ireland. 

The Gadelians were defcended from one Gathelns^ 
from whom they derived their name. He was a man 
of great confequ<:nce in Egypt, and intimately ac- 
quainted with Mofes the Jcwifh legiflator. His nio- 
ther was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, by Niul the 
fon of a Scythiao monarch cotemporary with Nimrod: 
The Gadelians, called alfo Scots j from Scota above- 
mentioned, conquered Ireland about 1 ^^oo B. C. under 
Heber and Heremon, two fons of Milefiug king of 
Spain, from whom were defcended all the kings of 
Ireland down to the £ngli(h conqueft, and who are 
therefore ftyled by the Irifh hillorians princes of the 
M'tlefian race. 

From this period the Iriih hiftorians trace a gradual 
refinement of their countrymen from a ftate of the 
ffroffefl barbarity, until a monarch, named OUamFod' 
Jay eftablilhed a regular form of government, erc6^ed 
a grand feminary of learning, and inflituted the />/, 
or triennial convention of provincial king^, prielts, and 
fioets^ at Feamor or Tarah in Meath, for the eftablifh- 
ment of laws and regulation of government. But 
whatever were the ioftitutiona of this monarch, it is 
Acknowledged that they proved infufficient to with- 
ftand the M-ildnefs and dJforder of the times. To Kim- 
bath, one of his fuccefibrs^ the annalifis give the ho* 
Hour of reviving them, bellidcs that of regulating Ul- 
fter, his family province, and adorning it wkh a tlate- 
]y palace at Eamannia near Armagh. His immediate 
^IcctlTor, called Hugony^ is (lill more celebrated for 
advancing the work of reformation. It feems, that, 
^lom the eadicfi origin of the Irilh nation, the ifland had 
•been divided into the five provincial kingdoms above* 
mentioned, and four of thefe had been fubje6k to the 
fifth, who was nominal monaich of the whole ifland. 
Thefe four, however, prowd loch obftinate difturbers 
•f the peace, that Hagooy-, to break their power« 
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parcelled out the country into 25 dyoafttet, binding Ireland, 
them by oath to accept no other monarch but one of ^ "*, 
his own family. This precaution proved ineffectual. 
Hugony himfelf died a violent death, and all his fuc- 
ccflbrs for a feries of ages were aflafllnated, fcarcely 
with one exception. 

About 100 B. C. the pentarchal government was 
reftored, and is faid to have been fucceeded by a con- 
fiderable revolution in politics. The Irifti bards had 
for many ages difpenfed the laws, and the whole na- 
tion fubmitted to their decifions ; but as their laws 
were exceedingly obfcure, and could be iofterpreted on- 
ly by themfelves, they took occafion from thence to 
opprefs the people, until at laft they were in danger of 
being totally exterminated by a general infurredion. 
In this emergency they fled to Convocar-Mac-Nefl*a, 
the reigning monarch, who promifed them his protec- 
tion in cafe they reformed ; but at the fame time, in 
order to quiet the juft complaints of his people, he cm- 
ployed the mod eminent^ among them to compile an 
inttlligible, equitable, and diflin6i, body of laws« 
which were received with the gp-eateft joy, and digni- 
fied with the name of cekjial deetfiom. Thefe dcci- 
fions feem to have produced but very little reformation 
among the people in general. We are now prefented 
with a new feries of barbarities, murders, fadions, 
and anarchy ; and in this difordered fituation of af- 
fairs it wasi according to the Irifli hiftorians, that the 
chieftain mentioned by Taoitus addrefled himfelf to 
Agricola, and encouraged him to make a defceat on 
Ireland. This fcheme happened not to fuit the viewa 
of the Roman general at that time, and therefore was 
not adopted ; and fo confident are thefe hiiiorians of 
thefl:rength of their country even in its then dlfl rafted 
ftate, that they treat the notion of its being fubdued 
by a Roman legion ^nd fome auxiliaries (the force 
propoffd to AgricoU)* as utterly extravagant; ac- 
quainting us at the fame time, that the Iriflx were fo 
far from dreading a Roman invafion, that they failed 
to the affiftancc .of the Pids, and having made a fuc- 
cefsful incurfion into South Britain, returned home 
with a confiderable booty. 

In the fame Hate oi barbarity and confufion the 
kingdom of Ireland continued till the introdudion of 
Chriftianiiy by 6t Patrick, about the middle of the 
fifth century. This miflionary, according to the adver- 
faries of the Irifh antiquity, firft introdaced letters inte 
Ireland, and thus laid the foundations of a future civi- 
lization. On the other hand, the advocates for that 
antiquity maintain, that the Irifli had the knowledge 
of letters, and had made confiderable progrcfs in the arts, 
before the time of St Patrick; though they allow, 
that he introduced the Roman charader, in which 
his copies of the Scripture and liturgies were written. 
To enter into the difpute would be contrary to our 
plan. It is fufficieat to obferve, that, excepting by 
fome of the Infli themfelves, the hiftory already given- 
is generally reckoned entirely fabulous, and .thought 
to have been invented after the introduftion of Chrifti- 
anity. An origin of the Irifli nation hath been found 
out much nearer than Afia, Greece, or Egypt;, 
namely, the ifl&nd of Britain, from whence it is now 
thought that Ireland t^as firft peopled. A^.fpute hath 
arifen conceining the place from wheocethe firft emi- 
grants from Btitain fet fail for Ireland. The honour 
&c of 
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fretan^. of bciBg tbe motlier- country of the Irifli hath been 

■■' ^ ■ ' difpvted between the Norlb and South Britons. Mr 
Macpherfon has argued ftrcDUouHy for' the former, 
and Mr Whitaker for the latter. For an account 
jof their difpute, however, we mull refer to the works 
of thefe gentlemen. Mr WHitaker daims the vido« 
rj, and challenges to htmfelf the honour of being 
the firft who clearly and truly demonftrated the ori- 
gin of the Iriih. 

The name of Ireland, according to Mr Whitaker, 

it obvioufly derived from the word Tiar or Eir^ which 

' ' weft." This word was 
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Barly Hi- 

ftoryof ,. „„,.^„„ ^^.., 
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aker. 



fomelimcs pronounced Iverj and Hiver ; whence the 
names of /m, lema^ Jwoemaj • IvemHf Hlbemiay and 
IrsianJi by all of which it hath at fome time or other 
been known. 

About 350 B. C. according to the fame author, 
the Belgx croffed the channel, invaded Britain, and 
feized the whole extended line of the fouthern coaft, 
from Kent to Devonfhirc. Numbers of the former in- 
habitants, who had gradually retired before the enemy, 
were obliged at laft to take (hipping on the wcftern 
coaft of England, and palTed over into the uninhabited 
ifle of Ireland. Thefe were afterwards joined by a- 
nother body of Britons driven out by the Belgx un- 
der Divitiacus, about too B. C. For two centuries 
and a half afterwards thefe colonies were continually 
reinforced with frefli fwarms from Britain ; as the po- 
puloufnefs of this ifland, and the vicinity of that invi- 
ted them to fettle in the one, or the bloody and fuc« 
eeffive wars in Britain during this period naturally in- 
duced them to reltnquiih the other : and the whole cir- 
cuit of Ireland appears to have been completely peo- 
pled about 150 years after Chrtft : and as the tnhabi- 
unts had all fled equally from th& dominion of the 
Belgfle, or for fome other caufe kfr their native coun- 
try, they were diftinguiftied among the Britons by one 
general and very appofite name, viz. that of Sc\ttiesj 
or Scots^ •* the wanderers, or refugees." 
^ Mr Whitaker alfo informs us, " that in the times 

«SS^*of °^*^« Romans Ireknd was inhabited by 1 8 tribes ; by 
the tribes one Upon the northern and three on the fouthern (hore, 
by which it feven upon the weftern, fix on the eallem, and one in 
'"'^~ the centre. 

" Along the eaftern coaft, and the Vergivian or inter- 
nal ocean, were ranged che Damnii, the Voluntii, and 
the Ebfaini, the Caucii, the Menapii, and the Coriondii. 
The firft inhabited a part of the two counties of An- 
trim and Down, extending from Fair-head, the moft 
north-eafterly extremity of the ifland, to Ifamnum 
Promontorium, or the point of Ardglafs kavrn in the 
county of Down ; and having the Logia or Lagan, 
which falls into Carrickfergus bay, within their pof- 
feffions, and Dunmm or Down-patrick for their capital. 
The Volitntii poflefttd the coaft from the point of that 
haven to the river Buvinda or Boyne, the remainder 
of Down, the breadth of Ardmagh, and all Louth ; 
having the Vinderus or Carltngfbi^ river in their do- 
minions^ and the town of Laberus near the river Deva 
(Athefdee in the county of Louth) for their metro- 
polis. And the Eblani reached from the Boyne to the 
Lcbius, Laev-ui, or Lifiy; refiding in Eaft^Meatb, 
Md in the large portion of Dublin county which is to 
the north of this rivet ; and acknowledging Mediola* 
Aum^ EbbuW). or Dublin, for their griacipal town. The 



was inhfl.^ 



Caucii fpread from the Ltfiy to the L^rim, the Oboea 

of the ancients ; had the reft of Dublin county, and 
fuch parts of Wicklow as lie in the north of the lat- 
ter ; and owned Dunum or Rath- Downe for their chief 
city. The Menapii occupied the coaft betwixt the 
Letrim and Cancarne- point, all the reft of Wicklow, 
and all Wexford to the point ; their chief town. Me- 
napia, being placed upon and to the eaft of Modona, 
Slanus, or Slane. And the Coriondii inhabited at the 
back of the Caucii and Menapii, to the weft of (be 
Slane and Liffy, and in all Kildare and all Catherlpgh \ 
being limited by the 'Boyne and Barrow on the weft, 
the Eblani on the north, and the Brigan^es on the 
(both. 

** Upon the fouthern fhore and along the verge of the 
Cantabrian ocean, lay the Brigantes, the Vodiae, and 
the Ibernii. The firft owned the reft of Wexford and 
all Waterford : extending to the Blackwater, Aven- 
More, or Dabrona, on the fouthvreft ; having the great 
mouth of the Barrow with their territories, and Bri- 
gantia, Waterford, or fome town near it, for their firft 
city ; and giving name of Brigas to the Suir or Swire, 
their limitary ftream on the north, and the appellation 
of Bergie to tlicir own part of the county of Wexford. 
The Vodix pofTcffed the ftiire of Corke from the'Black- 
vrater to the Ban, the river of Kiniale, and the Do- 
bona or Dubana of the ancients i and affixed the name 
€i£ Vo(&um Promotaorium to the point of Balycotton 
idand. And the Ibernii inhabited the remainder of 
Corke, and all that part of Kerry which lies to the 
ibuth-eaft of Dingle- found; having Rufina or Ibaune 
for their capital, the Promontoriuq} Auftrinum or Mif- 
fen- Head about the middle of iheir dumiuions, and 
the river Ibernus or Din>;le found for their northern 
barrier ; and leaving their names to the three divifions' 
of Ibaune, Beare, and Iveragh. 

** Upon the wetlern (hore of the ifland and along the 
Great Britannic or Atlantic ocean, were the Lucanii 
- or Lucenii, the Velaborii, and the Cangani^ the Au- 
terii, the Nagnatac, the Hardinii, and- Venicnii. The 
Lucenii inhabited the peninfula of land that lies along 
the river Iberims or Dingle- found, and perhaps fome 
adjoining parts of Kerry. The Velaborii ranged along 
the froalT reniainder of the. latter, and over the wh^Ie 
of Limerick to the 'Senus or Shannon ; having the Du* 
rius or Caftieen flowing through their dominions, and 
Regia, Limeric or fome town near it, for their me» 
tropolis. And the latter was probably that city near 
' Limerick, the fite of which is Hill famous, and retains 
the appellation of Catbairf or the fortrefs ; and where 
the remains of ftreecs, and other marks of a tovm, may 
yet be traced^ The Cangani lived in the county o£ 
Clare : Macolicum near the 'Shannon, perhaps Feakle 
or Melic, being their principal town ; a headland in 
the bay of Galway, near Gl'aniny, being denominated 
Beni/amnwn Promontorium ; and the adjoining iflts of 
Arran called Jnful^t Cangana. The Auterii were fet- 
tled in the county of Galway ; winding along the deep 
recefs of the Sinus Aufoba or bay of Galway ; ftretch- 
ing towards the north as far as the Libnius, or the river 
that bounds the fliire in that part | and pofleffing the 
fmall portion of Mayo which lies to the ibuth of it. 
And thele were fubjed to Auterium, anciently A terith» 
and now Athenree ; and have left their name to the 
divifioD of Athenree. The Nagaacae occupied the reft 
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IkUomL oF the Urge county of Maya, all Sli^o aad all Rof- 
^ w commooy all Letrim aa far as L*ogh Allin on the fouth- 
«aft, and all Fermanagh to Balyfiiaonon and Logh 
Erne } being bounded by the Rhebius or dver of Ba- 
lyihannoB, and the Lake Rh^ebius or Logh Erne } ha- 
Ting a deep bay» caUed Magmu Smus^ that cunres along 
Mayo, SligOy and Letrim counties ; and acknov'led- 
ging Nagnatt Necmaht, or Alnecmaht, the town of the 
Nagnat«e» for their capital. And the Hardinit and 
Venicnii were confederated together under the title of 
the Venknum Naimt^ extended from Balyfliannon to 
the North-Cape, and poiTefled all Donnegalle, except 
the two whole divifions of Raphoc and £nit*Owen, arid 
the caftern part of Killtnacrenen. The Venicnii lay 
alonff the immediate margin of the fliore, giving name 
to the Promontorium Venipntum or Cape Horn, and 
to the Infula Venicnia or North- Arran ifland. And 
their metropolis Rheha was feated upon the lake 
Rhebius, and in the country of the Hardinii on the 
' fouth-caft. 

** Upon the northern fhore and along the margin of 
the Deucaledonian ocean, were only the Robogdii ; in- 
habiting the reft of Donnegalle, all Derry, and all 
Antrim to the Fair -Head, and the Damnii ; and gi- 
ving their own name to the former and the divifion of 
Raphoc. And they had the rivers Vidua or Ship- 
harbour, Arigta or Logh Swilly, Darabouna or Logh 
. Foile, and Banna or Ban, in their territories ; and ac- 
knowledged Robogdium, Robogh, or Raphoc, for their 
chief city. 

** The central regions of the ifland, all Tyrone, the 
remainder of Fermanagh and Letrim, all Monaghan, 
and the reft of Ardmagh ; all Cavan, all Longford, 
and all Weft-Meath ; all the King's and Queen's coun- 
ty, all Kilkenny, and all Tipperary ; were planted br 
the Scoti. The Shannon, Logh Allin, and Logh 
Erne, were their great boundaries on the weft; the 
Barrow, Boyne, and Logh Neagh, on the eaft ; the 
Swire and Blackwater on the fouth ; and a chain of 
mountains on the north. And the two greateft of 
their t«wn& were Rheba, a city feated, like the Rhe- 
baof the Venicnia ns, upon the lake and river Rhebius, 
but on a difierent part of them, and fomewhere in the 
north of Cavan ; and Ibemia, a town placed a little to 
the eaft of the Shannon, and fomewhere in the coun- 
ty of Tipperary.** 

But whether we are to receive as truth the accounts 
given by Mr Whitakcr, tliofe of the Iri(h annalifts, 
or any other, it is certain, that, till little more than a 
century ago, Ireland was a fcene of confiifion and 
daughter. The Irifh hiftorians acknowledge, this, as 
we have already feen. Very few of their monarcha 
efcaped a' violent death. The hiftories of their kings 
indeed amount to no more than this, viz. that they 
began to reign in foch a year, reigned a certain num- 
ber of years, and were (lain in battle by the valiant 
prince who fucceeded to the throne. The introduc- 
tion of Chrifttanity feems to have mended the matter 
very little, or rather not at all. The (ame wars be- 
tween the chiefs continued ; and the fame murders and 
. treacheries took place among the inhabitants, till they 
fnifaGon of were invaded by the Danes or Normans, about the 
die Danes, end of the eighth century. At this time, we are told, 
that the monarchical power was weak, by reafon of the 
&dioas and afluming diipofition of the inferior dyoa<» 
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ftics ; but that the evils of the political conftitution Ireland, 
had confiderably fubfided by the refpe£k paid to reli- 
gion and learning. The firft invafions of the Danes 
were made in fmall parties for the fake of plunder, 
and were repelled by the chieftain whofe dominions 
, were invaded. Other parties appeared in different paKs 
of the ifland, and terrified the inhabitants by the ha- 
?oc they committed. Thefe were in like manner put to 
flight, but never failed to return in a (hort time ; and in 
this manner was Ireland harafTed fur the fpace' of 20 
years, btfore the inhabitants thought of putting an 
end to their inteftine contefts, and uniting againft the 
common enemy. The northern pirates, either by 
force or treaty^ gradually obtained fom^ fmall fettle- 
ments on the ifland ; till at length Turges, or Turge- 
fius, a warlike Norwegian, landed with a powerful ar- 
mament in the year 815. He divided his fleet and^- 
my, in order to ftrike terror in different quarters. His 
followers plundered, burned, and maffacred, without 
mercy, and perfecuted the clergy in a dreadful manner 
on account of their religion. The Danes already 
fettled in Ireland, flocked to the ftandard of Turgefius* 
who thus was enabled to feat himfelf in Armagh, from 
which he expelled the clergy, and fcized their lands. 
The Irifti, in the mean time, were infatuated 'by their 
private quarrels \ till at laft, after fome ill-condudcd 
and unfucccfsful efforts, they funk into % ftate of ab- 
]t6i fubmiifion, and Turgeflus was proclaimed monarch 
of the whole ifland in 845. 

The new king proved fuch a tyrant, that he fooa 
became intolerable. A confpiracy was formed againft 
him ; and he was feized by Melachline prince of Meath, 
in a time of apparent peace. An univerfal infurrec* 
tion enfued ; the Danes were maffacred or difperfed | 
their leader condemned to death for his cruelties, and 
drowned in a lake. The foreigners, however, were 
not exterminated, but the remains of them were al- 
lowed to continue on the ifland as fubjeds or tributa- 
ries to fome particular chieftains. A new colony fooft 
arrived, but under pretence of peaceable intentions,* 
arid a defign of enriching the country by commerce. 
The Irifli, through an infatuated policy, fuffered them 
to become mafters of Dublin, Limeric, Waterford, 
and other maritime phicts, which they enlarged and 
fortified with fuch works as had till then been un« 
known in Ireland. The Danes did not fail to make 
ufe of every opportunity of enlarging their territories^ 
and new wars quickly enfued. The Irifh were fome- 
times viAorious, and fometimes not ; but were never 
able to drive out their enemies, fo that they continued 
to be a very diftinguiflied and powerfuly^/, or tribe, 
in IreUnd. The wars with the Danes were no fooner 
at at end, than the natives, as ufual, turned their arms 
againft each other. The country was haraffcd by the 
competitions of the chiefs; laws and religion loft their 
influence, and the moft horrid licentioufnefa and im- 
morality prevailed. Thus the whole ifland ieemed 
ready to become a prey to the firft invader, when aa 
attempt was made upon it by Magnns king of Nor- 
way « This attempt mifcarricd^ throug^fa his own rafli- 
ne^ ; for, having landed without opp,)fition, he ad- 
vanced into the country without the Itaft apprehen- 
fion. The con&quence of this was, that he was fur- 
rounded and cut in pieces with all his foUowers. Hit 
death, kowever, proved of little beseftt to Ireland; 
R r a the 
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Ireland, the fame diforcJerv which had gradually reduced the 
kiogdom to a (late of extreme weaknefe» ftill conti- 
nued to operate, and to facilitate the fucccfs of the 
£ngH(h invafion, which happened in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. 

The firft motivei which induced this monarch to 
•/England think of an expedition againil Ireland are not well 
•n inliiilon ^°°^"* ^' *^^* fuppofcd that he had been provoked 
•f Ireland, hy fome affillance which the Irifh princes had given 
to the French ; but, whatever mighc be in this, it 13 
certain that the defign was conceived foon after he a- 
fcended the throne 5 and his flatterers foon fiirnifhed 
him with fufficient reafona for confidering t4ie Iri(h a9 
his fubjedls. It was affirmed that they had original- 
ly poffcffcd tKemfclvcs of their country by pcrmiffion 
of Gurguntius a Britifli king; and that, as defccn- 
dcnts of the Britons, they were the natural and right- 
ful fubjeAs of the Englifh monarch, it was alfo lug- 
gedcd, that the renowned King Arthur, Egfred the 
Northumbrian prince, and Edgar one of the Saxon 
kings of England, had all led their armies into Ireland, 
and there made valuable acquifitions, which their fuc* 
celFor was in honour bound to recover and maintain. 
All thefe fuggeftions, however, or whatever elfe had 
occurred to himfelf, feemed yet infufficient to Henry ; 
and therefore he took the mod effectual method to en* 
fure his reputation, namely, by an application to the 
pope. To hi.Ti he reprefented, that the inhabitants 
of Ireland were funk into the moft wretched ftate of 
corruption, both with regard to moral i and religion ; 
that Henry, zealous for the honour and enlargement 
of God's kingdom, had conceived the pious defign of 
cre&ing it in this unhappy country ; was ready to de« 
vote himfelf and all- his powers to this meritorious fer- 
vice ; implored the bcnedidion of the pontiff ; andre- 
quelted his permiffion and authority to enter Ireland, 
to reduce the difobedient and corrupt, to eradicate 
all fin and wickednefs, to inilru£i the ignorant, and 
fpread the blefled influence of the go(jpel in all its pu' 
rity and perfe^ion ; promifing at the iame time to pay 
a yearly tribute to St Peter from the land thus to be 
reduced to his obedience, and to the holy fee. Adrian, 
the reigning pope, rejoiced at this application which 
4 tended fo much to the advancement of hta own power. 
Itiovefte^ A bull was therefore immediately formed, conformable 
fe tf^nit ^'^ °*°^ fanguinc wiihes of Henry, which was fent 
by tEe ^ *^ England without delay, together with a ring, the 
token of his invciliture as rightful fovereign of Ire- 
bnd. But whatever inclination the king of England 
or the pope might at this time (A. D. 1156) have 
for the fubjedion of Ireland, the fituation of the Eng- 
liih affairs obliged him to defer it for fome time. 

The itate of Ireland, as we have already obferved, 
was at this time extremely favourable for an invafion. 
The monarch enjoyed little more than « titular dignity, 
being haraffed by a fafiion, and oppofed by powerful 
rivals* A number of chieftains who affumed the title 
»nd rights of royalty, paid a precarious tribute to 
their fuperior, and united, if they were diijpofed to 
nnite, with him, rather as his allies than his fubje^^s. 
In Ulfter, the family of the northern Hi Nial^ as it 
was called, exercifed an herediury juriiHiAion over 
the counties now called Tifroa^, Derry^ and Dontugal, 
They alfo claimed a right of fupremacy over the lords 
•f Ferauuiagfa^ Antriniy and Argud^ which included 
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the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, Ldwth, and fome Itdtm 
adjacent diftrids: while Dunleve, prince of Uladh ' w "^ 
(now Down), difputed the fuperionty of this family, 
and affeded an independent date. In Muniier reign- 
ed the defcendants of Brien, a famous fovereign of 
former times, impatient to recover the honours of 
their family ; but at lall, being confined by powerful 
rivals to the territory of North Munfter, they were 
obliged to leave the family of Mac Arthy fovereign* 
of Defmond, the' fouthern divifion. In Conniught, the 
princes known by the name of O^Connar were ac- 
knowledged fovercigns of the eaftern territory. Tier- 
nan O'Ruarc, an adive and retllefs military chief, had 
the fupremacy in Breffney, containing the modem 
county of Leitrim, and fome adjacent dittrids. Meaih, 
or the fouthern Hi-Nial, was fubje£k to the family of 
Clan-Colman, Murcliard 0*Malachlyn, and his fuc* 
ceflors. Leinfler, divided into feveral principalities, 
was fubjed to Dcrmod, a fierce, haughty, and op- 
preffive tyrant. His father had governed wirb great 
cruelty. Seventeen of his vafial lords had been either 
put to death, or had their eyes put out, by his order 
in one year ; and Dermod feemed to inherit too great 
a portion of the fame temper. His ilature and bodily 
ftrength made iiim admired by the inferior orders of 
his fubjefls, and thefe he was cardful to prote^ and 
favour. His donations and endowments of religious 
houfes recommended him to the clergy ; but his tri- 
butary chieftains felt the weight of his pride and 
tyranny, and to them his government was extremelf 
odious. 

The chief competitors for the rank of monarch of 
Ireland, in the mean time, were, the heirs of the two 
houfes of O'Connor, and the northern Hi Nial. Tor- 
logh O'Connor was in poffeflion ; but he was not ge- 
nerally recognifed, and was oppofed by his rival 
O'Lochlan : notwithftaoding which, he ntaintained his 
dignity with magnificence and vigour, till a decifive 
vidory gained by him over O'Brien ratfed O'JLochlan's 
jealoufy fo much, that he obliged him in a convention 
of the ftates, to allow him the fovereignty of the nor- 
thern divifion. In confequence of this partition, it was 
refolved to transfer the territory of O'Ruarc to a perfoo 
more inclined to the interefts of the two fovereigni* 
An expedition was accordingly undertaken ; O'Ruarc 
was furprifed, defeated, and driven from his dominions. 
Dermod, who had conceived an unlawful paffion for 
Dervorghal, the wife of O'Ruarc, took the opportu- 
nity of her liufband*s difireifes to carry her off in 
triumph. O'Ruarc conceived the moft implacable refent- 
ment again ft Dermod ; and therefore applying himfelf 
to Torlogh, promifed an inviolable attachment to his 
tntereft; and prevailed on him not only to reinftate 
him in his pofTeflions, but to revenge the infult ofifei-ed 
by Dcrmod, and to reftore his wife. By means of 
fuch a powerful ally, O'Ruarc found frequent oppor* 
tunities of haralling his antagonift till the death of 
Torlogh, which happened in 1156, upon which 
O'Lochlan fucceeded to the fovereignty. Dermod 
jfM the firft to acknowledge the authority of this neif 
fovereign, by whofe means he hoped to be able to re- 
venge himfelf on O'Rnarc. He foon found, however, 
that he.had a6led too precipitately. His patron, ha* 
ving treacheroufly fcizcd and put out the eyes of Dun- 
leve prince of Down, the neighbouring chieftains took 
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treland. irm8, in order to fccurc themfclves from bis barbarity. 

' » O'Lochlan was defeated and killed ; upon which the 
monarchy devolved on Roderic the foa of the late Tor- 
log h O'Connor. 

The acw prince had acquired the reputation of va- 
lour, and was determined to eftablifh ttiis reputation 
by foine remarkable exploit in the bc^^inning of his 
reign. Having therefore engaged in his fervice the 
OSmen, or dcfccndants of the Danes, he marched a* 
gaioU Dei mod as the chief partizan of his fallen rival. 
The kin^ of Ltinftcr was fcized with the utmufl con- 
fttrnation ; and in defpair fet fire to his oa'U town of 
Ferns, left the enemy (hcmld have the fatisfaftion of 
fpoiling it. Rodeiij lliil advanced, attended by 0*Ru- 
Dermod's implacable enemy, and foon over- ran 
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the whole province. All the inferior lords at once 
acknowledged Rodericks authority. Dermod wasdcpo- 
fed, as a man utterly unworthy of his llation; anoiher 
of his family was raifed to the throne ; and the unfor- 
tunate prince, findin^r it impoffible to ftay with fafecy 
in Ireland, embarked with 6o of his followers for 
England, and Toon arrived at the port of Briftol, with 
a dclign to folicic aflidance from king Henry. 

In England, Dermod's chara£^er was unknown, and 
he was regarded as an injured prince driven from his 
throne by an iniquitous confederacy. The clergy re- 
ceived him as the benefador of their order, and enter- 
tained him in the monaftery of AugulUnes with great 
hofpitality. Having learned that Henry was then in 
Aquitain, he immediately went thither, and in a very 
abjed manner implored his aifiilance, promifing to ac- 
knowledge him as his liege lord, and to hold his do* 
cninions, which he was thus confident of regaining, in 
valfalage to Henry and his heirs. 

Though nothing could "be more flattering to the 
ambition of the king of England than this fervile ad- 
drefs, yet the (ituatioa of his oti^n affairs rendered it 
impof&ble for him at that time to reap from it any of 
the advantages with which it flattered him. He there- 
fore difmiflcd the Irifh prince with large prefents, and 
a letter of credence addrcflcd to all his fubjefts ; noti- 
fying his grace and proteAion granted to the king of 
Leiniler ; and declaring, that uhofoever within his 
dominions (hould be difpofed to aid the unfortunate 



as fooa as by their affiftancc he flioald be rcxaftatcd la Irthn'^. 
his rights. 

The Irifh prince having now qccompliflicd his pur- 
pofe, fet fail for Ireland in the winter a£ it6g, and 
recovered a fmall part of his dominions eveii before 
the arrival of his new allies ; but being atUcked with 
a fupcrior force by his old enemies Roderic and 
O'Ruarc, he found hirafelf obliged to feign fubmif- 
fion till the Englirti allies came to his afliftance. The 
cxpeded fuccours arrived in the month of May 1 170, 
in a creek cilled the Bann, near the city of Wexford* 
Robert Fitz Stephen commanded 30 knights, 60 men 
in armour, and 300 archers. With thefc came Har. 
vay of Mountmprris, nephew 10 earl Richard. He 
had no military force along with him } but came folely 
with a view of difcovcring the nature of the country, 
and reporting it to his uncle. Maurice of Pcnder^aft 
commanded 10 knights and 200 archers: and thus the 
Englifli force which was to contend with the whole 
flrength of {reland, amounted to 00 more than 600 
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Trifling as this afiiftance may fceffl, it ncverthelefa '^^^''^ ^"^ 
changed the face of affairs ahnoft inftanuneoufly. "^ 
Numbers of Dermod's fubjeds, who had abandoned 
him in his diflrefs, now flocked to his fUndard. Wex« 
ford was immediately attacked, and furrendered in a 
few days; Fita Stephen and Fitz Gerald were jointly 
invefted with the lordfhip of this city and its domain ; 
and Harvey of Mountmorris was declared lord of two 
confidcrable diftrias on the coaft. After three or four 
weeks fpent in featting and rejoicing, a new expedition 
was undertaken againft the prince of Oflbry (a diftrift 
of Lcinfter), who had not only revolted from Dermod, 
but put out the eyes of one of his Cons, and that with 
fuch cruelty, that the unhappy youth expired under the 
operation. The allied army was now increafed to 3000 
men, wlw were oppofed by the prince of Oflbry at the 
head of 5000, flrongly entrenched among woods and 
morafles. tty the fuperior conduA of the Englifli; 
troops, however, the Irilh were decoyed from their 
advantageous fituation, and thus were entirely defeat- 
ed. The Englifl> were for keeping the field till they 
had totally reduced their enemies: bui Dermod, accu- 
ftomed only to ravage and plunder, contented himfelf 



prince in the recovery of his kingdom, might be aflured with deflroying the country ; and a fudden reverfe of 

«f his free licence and royal favour. " fortune feemed ready to take place. The prince of 

Dermod returned to England highly pleaflrd with Oflbry, though defeated, ftiU appeared in arms, and 

the reception he had met with; but notwithllanding only waited for an opportunity of again oppofin^ the 

the king's letter, none of the Englifli feemed ta be enemy in the field. Maurice Pendergafl alfu joined 

difpofed to try their fortunes in Ireland. A month *"'"" "''" ^'~ *- '- ----- ^ ' ... ^ 

clapfed without any profpeft of fucco.urs, fo that Der- 
mod began to defpair. At lad, however, he perfuad- 



ed, with gre<it promifes, Richard Earl of Chepflow, or, 
as it was f >rmerly called, Strigul^ a nobleman of confi- 
derable influence ia Wales, but of broken fortune, to 
afiift. him with a confiderable force to be tranfported 
next fpring into Ireland. Overjoyed at this firft inflance 
offuccefs, he advanced into South Wales, where, by 
the influence of the bifliop of St David's, he procured 
many other . friends. Robert Fit z Stephen, a brave 
and experienced ofiicer, covenanted with him to en- 
gage in his fervice with all his followers, and Maurice 
Fitz- Gerald his maternal brother j while Dermod, on 
his part, promifed to cede to the two principal leaders, 
FUz- Stephen and Fitz-Gerald, the entire dominion of 
lhe~town of Wexford^ with a large adjoixung teriitory, 



him with his whole troop, being provoked by Der- 
mod, ^ho had refufed him leave to return to Wales- 
This defi:6lion, however, was in part fupplied by the 
arrival of Fitz-Gerald with ip knights, 30 horfc* 
men, and 100 archers. Pendergaft \\\ a fliort time re- 
pented of his new alliance, and retired into Wales ;. 
fo that the prince was obliged to make his fubmiffion. 
to Dermod, which the latter with fome. reluAance ac- 
cepted. 

In the mean time, Roderick^ havings fettled all his- 
other aflans, advanced againft the allies with a powers 
ful army. Dermod was thrown into defpair ; but, ea> 
cou raged by Fitz Stephen, he encamped in a very 
ftrong fituation, where he waa foon befieged by Roderia 
The latter, however, dreading the valour of the Eng* 
lifli, coudefcended to treat firft with them, and theo* 
with Dermod^ in order to detacL them, from the inte 
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refti of each other : but u this proceeded evidently 
from fear» his ofFerj were rcjeded by both parties ; 
upon which he began to prepare for battle : but at the 
▼cry time when the en^gagetneot (hould have comment 
oed» cither through the fuggeiiions of his detgy, or of 
his own featSt R^ieric entered into a new n^gociation; 
which at la& terminated in a peace. ' The terms were, 
that Derrood Aionld acknowledge the fupremacy of 
Rodericy and pay him fuch fervice as the monarcfas of 
Ireland had ufually receiyed from inferior princes; 
and as a fecurity for his faithful performance of this 
article, he delivered up his favourite Ton as an hoftage 
to Roderic : but in oider to eftablifh this accommoda- 
tion on the (irmelt bafis, the latter obliged bimfelf to 
give his daughter in marriage to the young prince as 
foon as Lcihfter fhould be redaced, and the peace of the 
ifland cfFedually reftored. By a fecrct article, Derrood 
engaged to difmifs the Britiih forces immediately after 
the ^ttlement of his own province, and in the mean 
time not to bring over any further reinforcements from 
England. 

Thus coded the firll Britiih expedition into Ireland; 
the confcquences of which were fo littTe dreaded at that 
time by the natives, that their hiftorians, though they 
dwell upon the principal wars and contefts in other 
parts of the. ifland, fpeak of the fettlement of the 
Welfhmen in Leinfter with a carelefs indifference. But 
though the fettlement of this colony fecmed very little 
alarming to the generality, it could not efcape the ob- 
fervation of difceming perfons, that a man of Dcrmod'a 
charaCier would not long keep his treaties ; and that 
on the firft emergency he would have recourfe to his 
former allies, who thus would eftablifh themfelves more 
anci more, till at laH they would reduce the country 
entirely under their fubje£Uon. Thefe refledioos, if 
any fuch were then made, were in a ihort time verified. * 
Dermod was fcarce fettled in his own dominions, when 
be began to afpire at the fovereignty, and form 
fchemes for dethroning Roderic. He applied to Fit^- 
Stephen and Fita-Gerald ; by whom he was again di- 
reded to apply to Richard carl of Chepftow, more 
commonly known by the name of Sironghow^ on ac* 
count of his feats of archery. Richard was very much 
inclined to accept of his invitation ; but thought it in^ 
cumbent upon him firft to obtain the confent of king 
Henry. The king, however, did not incline that his 
fubjeds (hould make conquefts for themfelves in any 
other country, and therefore difmiiTed Richard with an 
equivocal anlwer ; but the latter being willing to un- 
derftand his fovereign's words in the moft favourable 
fenfe, immediately fet about the neceilary preparations 
for his expedition. In May 1 1 7 1 , Raymond le Grofs, 
Richard's domeftic friend, and the near relation of 
Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald» landed at a place called 
Dondonalft near Waterford, with 10 knights and 70 
archers ; and along with them came Harvey of Mount* 
morris, attended By a fmall train. The Englifli imme- 
diately intrenched themfelves, and ereded a temporary 
fort for themfeWes : which proved a very neceffary pre* 
caution ; for the natives, juilly attributing this new 
debarkation to the pradices of Derrood, inftantly 
formed a tumultuous army, and marched to expel the 
invaders. The Englifli prepared to meet them ; .but 
vhen they perceived the great fuperiority of the enemy. 
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they thought proper to retire to their Ibit. Here, 
however, they muft have been totally cut off, had they '" w -^ 
not luckily colleded a numerous herd of cattle from >4 
the neighbouring country fontheir fubfiftence. Thefe ^^I^J** 
they drove with fury among the Irifli, who were thascnidtv, 
put into the utmoft confufion. The invaders feized 
the favourable moment ; and, Mling upon their dif- 
ordered enemies, put them to flighty and drove mat 
numbers of them into the fea, where they periflied. 
Seventy prifoners were taken, all of them principal ci- 
tizens of Waterford ; who, though they ofiPered latge 
fums for their ranfom, and even that the city fliould be 
delivered up to the Englifh, were all barbaroufly put to 
death. This fuccefs and cruelty fo intimidated the 
Irifli, that they fuifered thefe mercilefs invaders to 
maintain their ftation unmolefted, and wait for the arri- 
val of their aflbciates. 

Richard in the mean time having aflembled his vaf- 
fals, led them through Wales, where he was joined by 
great numbers of other adventurers ; but, when juft 
on the point of embarking, was forprifed by a pofitite 
command from the king, to defiil from his io tended 
enterprize, on pain of forfeiture of his lands and ho- 
nours. He was now, however, too much intcrefted 
in his fcheme to retra6k ; and therefore pretended, to 
difl}elieve the authenticity of the royal mandate. Oo^,^'^ 
the eve of the fea ft of St Bartholomew, he landed atardarnfoi 
Waterford with 200 knights and 1200 infantry, all^it^^ 
chofen and well appointed foldiers. They were i™>n«-!!2S^ 
diately joined by Raymond and his troop; and thej, 
very next day it was refolj^d to make an attempt upon 
Waterford. The city was •taken by ftorm, and a 
dreadful maflacre enfued ; to which the cruel Dermod 
had the merit of putting an end. The marriage of 
Richard with Eva, the daughter of Dermod, was fo- 
lemnized without delay, andafcene of joy and feftivity 
fucceeded the calamities of war« 

A new expedition was now underuken againft 
Dublin ; the inhabitants of which had either manifeft- 
ed fome recent difaffediion to Dermod, or bad never 
been thoroughly forgiven for their old defe^on. Ro* 
deric advanced againft the allied army with a formi- 
dable body, confifting, as is faid, of 30,ocx> men : 
but, fearing to come to a general engagement, he 
contented himfelf with fome flight flcirmifliea ; after 
which, gprat part of his vai&ls forced him to difmifs 
them, and Dublin was left to its fate. The inhabitants 
were treated very feverely ; however, a coniiderable 
body of them, with Hefculph their governor, had the 
good fortune to gain fome, veflels lying in the har- 
bour, and made their efcape to the northern iflands. 
Earl Richard was now invefted with the lordflitp of 
Dublin ; and appointed Milo de Cogan, a brave Eng- 
lifli knight, his governor; while he himfelf, in 000- 
jun^ion with the forces of Dermod, over- ran the coun- 
try of Meath, committing every where the rooft horrid 
cruelties. Roderic, in the mean time, unable to op- 
pofe them in the field, fent deputies to Dermod, com- 
manding him to retire, and putting him in mind that 
his fou was iit his hands, and muft anfwer with hia Ufe 
for the breach of thofe treaties which' his father made 
fo little fcrupie to violate. Natural affedton, however, 
had very little place in the breall of Derrood. He ex- 
prefled the utmoft indifference about his fon ; and, with 
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frclind. the gretteft Mrrog«iic<» claimed the fovereigoty of all 
- ▼ '- IrelaDd : Roderic, provoked at tbii aofwer, cut off the 
yoang prioce'i bead. 

This piece of impotent cruelty fenrcd only to iB||e 
the king odious to his own fubje^s^ while Dermod and 
his Englifli alHes committed every where the greateft 
devaftationsy and threatened to fubdue the whole ifland. 
This indeed they wonld probably have accompli(hed» 
had not the extraordinary fuccefs of Strongbow alarm- 
ed king Henry ; who, fearing that he might render 
himfelf totally independent on the crown of Britaint 
iffued his royal edift, ftriftly forbidding any Englilh 
veflcl from pafling into Ireland with men, arms, or 
provifioni ; and commanding all his fubje^s at that 
reclaed by ^*"** rcfident in Ireland, of whatever rank or degree, 
the king, to return to their country before the enfuing feaft of 
Efther, 6n pain of forfeiting their lands, and being 
declared traitors. 

Our adventurers were plunjSfed into the greateft di* 
ftrefs by this peremptory edift. They now found 
themfelves cut off from all fupplies in the mtdfl of 
their enraged enemies, and in danger of being forfaken 
by thofe who had attached themfelves to them during 
their fuccefs. Raymond was difpatched with a moit 
fubmiflive meffage to the offended monarch ; but be- 
fore he received any favourable anfwer, every thing was 
•Sec E/i^' thrown into confuGon by the death of Beeket *, fo 
i^l^ **^'that the king had neither Icifure nor intimation to 
attend to the affairs of Ireland. About the fame time 
17 the death of Dermod their great ally feemed almoft to 
Diftrcfs of give a fini(hing ftroke to the Englifh affairs. An uni< 
thcKngiilh y^rfaj defedion took place among their affociates ; and 
before they had time to concert any proper meafures, 
Hefculph, who had formerly efcaped from Dublin, 
appeared before that ci^ with a formidable body of 
troops armed after the Dani{h manner. A furious at- 
tack enfued ; which at laff ended in the defeat and 
captivity of Hefculph, who was immediately put to 
death. .This danger, however, was foon followed by 
one ft ill greater. Roderic had formed a powerful 
confederacy with many of the Irifh chieftains, and the 
kings of the northern ifles, in order to extirpate the 
Englifh totally from the ifland. The harbour of 
Dublin was blocked up by a fleet of 30 fliips from the 
northern ifles ; while the confederated Irifh took their 
ftations in fuch a manner as to furround the city, and 
totally cut off all fupplies of provtlions. In two 
months time the Englifh were reduced to great ftraics. 
On the firft alarm, Richard had fent for afliftance to 
Fit Z' Stephen ; who having weakened his own force, in 
order to ferve the earl, the people of Wexford had 
rifen and befieged Firz-Stephen in his fort called Carrig 
near that city. A meffenger now arrived, informing 
Strongbow that his friend was in the utmoft danger, 
and muft fall into the hands of his enemies if not aififted 
within three days ; upon which a council of war was 
called, in order to deliberate oi> the meafures neceffary 
to be purfued in this defperate emergency. It was foon 
zefolved to enter into a treaty with Roderic upon any 
tenns that were not totally fervile or oppreflive. Laa«- 
■ vence prelate of Dublin was appointed to carry the 
terms ; which were, that Richard propofcd to acknow- 
ledge Roderic as his fovereign, and to hold the pro- 
vince of Leinfter as his vaffal, provided he would 
Uiic the fiegc. Laurenoc fbon returned with ao 
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anfwer, probaUy of his own framing ; namely, that InbAd: 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford^ and all the forts poffeffed ''' 

by the Britifli, (houM be immediately given up ; and 
that the earl and his affociates ihouM depart with 
all their forces by a certain day,, leaving every part of 
the ifland free from their ufurpati^ns, and abfolutely 
renooncing all their pretended claims. On thefe con- 
ditions they were to be fpared ; but the lead reludance 
or delay would determine the befiegers to ftorm the 
city. 

Thefe terms, though they contained nothing info- 
lent or unreafonable, confidering the prefent fituatioQ 
of the Englifl), were yet intolerable to our indigent 
adventurers. After fome time fpent in fllence, Milo ^ 
dc Cogan, fuddenly ftarting up, decfared his refolu* 
tion to die* bravely rather than fubmit to the mercy of 
barbarians. The fpirit of di:fperate valour was in- ' 
ftantly caught by the whole affembly ; and it was re- 
folvcd to rifk their whole fortune on one defperate ef- 
fort, by fallying out again ft the enemy, and to make 
their attack upon that quarter where Roderic himfelf jg 
commanded. Accordingly, having perfuaded a body They totatl 
of the townfmen to take part in this defperate enter- ^T dcfeac 
prife, they nr.arched out againft their enemies, who '^**'^ •°*^ 
expeded nothing Icfs than fuch a fudden attack. The "***** 
befiegers were fecure and careltfd, without difcipline 
or order ; in confequence of which, they were un- 
able to fuilain the furious affault of the Englifli. A 
terrible flaughter enfued, and the Irifli tnftantly fled in 
the greateft confufion ; their monarch himfelf cfcaping 
only by mixing half naked with the crowd. The other 
chieftains who were not attacked caught the panic> 
and broke up their camps with precipitation ; while 
the vi6tors returned from the purfuit to plunder, and 
among other advantages gained as mOck proviflon as^ 
was fufiicient to fupport them for a whole year. 

Strongbow being thus relieved from his diflrefs, 
committed the government of Dublin to Milo de Co- 
gan, while he proceeded immediately to Wexfoid in> 
order to relieve Fit z- Stephen : but in this he was dif- 
appointed ; for that brave officer, having often repulfed ^ 
his enemies, was atlaft treacheroufly deceived into fub- 
mifllon and laid in irons. Strongbow, however, continu- 
ed to advance ; and was againattacked by the Irifli, whom* 
he once more defeated. On his arrival at Wexford, he 
found it burnt to the ground ; the enemy having retired' 
with Fitz- Stephen and the reft of the prifoners to IJoly 
Ifland, a fmall iflarid in the middle of the harbour,, 
from whence they fent a deputation, threatening to 
put all the prifoners to death if the leaft attempt was 
made to moleft them in their prefent fituation. The 
earl then proceeded to Waterford, and from thence to 
Ferns ; where he for (bme time cxercifed a regal autho- 
rity, rewarding his friends and punifliing his enemies. 
A more important obje6^, however, foon engaged -his 
attention*^ The king of England having fettled his 
affairs as well as he could, now determined to conqner 
Irekind for himfelf. A fummons waa inftantly dif- Earl RkK*- 
patehed to earl Richard, ezpreffing the greateft refent- ard fum- 
ment at his prefumption and difobedience, and rcqiii- inoiud to* 
ring his immediate prcfence in England. The earl ^* ^' 
found himfelf under a neceflity of obeying ; and ha- 
ving made the beft difpofltions the time would permit 
for the fecurity of his Irifli poffe^ionsr embarked for 
England^, and met the king at Newnham near Glou^ 

oeftcrr 
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Trf !arc\ ccflf r. H<nry at firft aifeacd great difplcafurc ; but 
foot) allowed himfclPto be pacified by a furrendcr of 
the city of Dublin, and a large territory adjacent, to- 
get>ier with all the maritime towns and forts acquired 
by Strongbow : while on his part he confented that the 
earl fhould have all his other pofTcflions granted in per- 
petuity, to be held of the king and his heirs. The 
other adventurers made their peace in a fimilar man- 
ner ; while the Tri(h chieftains, inftead of uniting in 
the defence of their country, 'only thought how to 
make the moft of the approaching invafion, or at lead 
liow to avert the threatened evils from their own par- 
ticular diftrids. They faw the power of their own 
fovcreign on the point of total diflTolulion ; and they 
faw it with indifference, if not with an envious and 
malignant fatisfaftion. Some were even ready to pre- 
vent their invader, and to fubmit before he apptared 
on the copfl. The men of Wtxford, who had poflef- 
fed thcrafclvcs of Fitz-Stephen, refolved to avert the 
confequences of their late perfidy and cruelty, by the 
forward nefs of their real for the fervice of the king of 
England, and the readinefs of their fuhmiflions. Their 
deputies caft themftlves at Henry's feet ; and, with 
the mofl paflionate exprcffions of obedience, humbly 
intreated that he would accept them as his faithful vaf- 
fal«, ready to refign themfelves, their lands, and pofr 
f;flions, to his abfolute difpofal. " They had already 
(they faid) endeavoured to approve their zeal by feizing 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, a traitor to his fovcreign, who 
had lately entered their territory by force of arms 
without any due warrant or fair pretence, had flaugh- 
tered their peop?e, feized their lands, and attempted 
to eftabli(h himfclf independent of his liege lord. 
They kept him in chains and were ready to deliver 
bim to the difpofal of his fovereign." — The king re- 
ceived them with expreflions of the utmoft grace and 
favour ; commended their zeal in rcprefling the unwar- 
rantable attempts of Fitz Stephen ; declared that he 
ihould foon inquire into his crimes, and the wrongs 
they had fullained, and inflift condign punifhment for 
every offence committed by his undutiful fubjeAs. — 
Thus were the Irifhmen difmilTed in the utmoft joy and 
exuhation ; and the artifice of Henry, whik it infpirtd 
thefe men with difpofitions favourable to his interefts, 
proved alfo the moft effedual means of faving Fitsc- 
Stephen from their cruehy. 

Henry, having completed the preparations neceflary 

for his expedition, embarked at Milford with fcveral 

of his barons, 400 knights, and about 4000 foldiers. 

King Hen- on board a fleet of 240 fail. He landed at Water- 

ryhadiin j^^j ^^ (^^ ft^ft of St Luke in Of^obcr 1172 ; with a 

Irebod. profefTed defign not to conquer, but to take pofleffion 

of a kingdom already his own, as being granted him 

by the pope. Moft of the Irifli indeed feemed to be 

of the fame opinion, and therefore fubmitted without 

the leaft refiftancc. Strongbow fet them an example, 

by making a formal furrender of Waterford, and do- 

ing homage to the king for the tenltory of Leinfter. 

Fitz-Stephen was delivered up, with many accufations 

of tyranny and injufticc. He was at firft fent to pri- 

fon ; but foon purchafed his liberty, by furrendcring 

*^ . Wexford, and doing homage for the reft of his poffef- 

Ili^^Linf* fio*^« ^° ^^^ ^^"S* '^^^^ prince of Defmond was the 

-. -"•"- g^^ j^^ chieftain who fubmitted. On the very day 

after the king's arrival, he attended hie court, rcfigned 
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the city of Corke, did him homage, and ftipuhted to Irehnd. 

pay a tribute for the reft of his territory. An Eng- v •' 
lifh governor and garrifon were immediately appointed 
to take poffcilion of his capital ; and the kingdifplayed 
his powev and magnificence by marching to LifmorCf 
where he chofe a Htuation and gave the neceflary or- 
ders for building a fort. The pripcc of TLomond 
next fubmitted and did homage. He was followed by 
the princes of Oftbry, Decies, and all the inferior 
chiefs of Munftcr. 

The king, after having provided for the fecurity of 
all his newly acquired territories, and put garrifons io^ 
the cities of Limerick, Corke, Waterford, and Wex- 
ford, proceeded to take poffeffion of Dublin, which 
had been fiirrendercd by Strongbow. The neighbour- 
ing lords took the opportunity of fubmitting as he ad- 
vanced. O'Carrol of Argial, a chieftain of g^eat con- 
fequence, repaired to his camp, and engaged to become 
his tributary ; and even O'Ruarc, whom Roderic had 
made lord of a confiderable part of Mcath, voluntaii- 
ly fubmitted to the new fovercign. ^% 

Roderic, though furprifed at the defeA'on of fo Roderic 
many of his allies, ftill determined to maintain his own^'*^ holda 
dignity, and at leaft preferve his province of Con- 
naught, feeing lie could no longjer chU himfclf monarch ' 
of the whole iftand. With this defign he entrenched 
himfelf on the banks of the Shannon ; and now, when 
difenc umbered from a crowd of faithlcfs and difcon- 
tented followers, he appears to have adied with a fpi- 
rit and dignity becoQting his ftation. Hugh de Lacy 
and William Fttz-Andelm were commiftioned by the 
king to reduce him : but Roderic was too ftrong to 
be attacked with any probability of fuccefs by a de- 
tachment from the Englifh army ; and he at leaft af- 
fcAed to beUcve, that his fituation was not yet fo to- 
tally defperate as to reduce him to the neceffi«y of rc- 
figning his dignity and authority, while his own terri- 
tory remained inviolate, and the brave and powerful 
chiefs of Ulfter ftill. kept retired in their own diftri^a 
without any thoughts of fubmiflion. Henry in the mean 
time attempted to attach the Irifh lords to his intereftby 
elegant and magnificent entertainment;^, fuch as to them 
appeared quite aftoiiifhing. Some hiftorians pretend 
that he eftubbftied the Englifh laws in all thofe parti 
which had fubmitted to hid jurifdi£tion ; but this muit 
appear extremely improl)able, when we consider bow 
tenacious a rude and barbarous prople are of their an- 
cient laws and cuftoms. The Irifh lords had been ac- 
cuftomed to do homage to a fuperior ; and they had 
made no fubmiHion to Henry which they had not f«»r- 
merly done to Roderic, and probably thought their 
fubmiiljon to the king of England more honourable 
than tliat to their Irim monarchs ; and it cannot be 
fuppofed, that a wife and politic monarch, fuch as 
Henry undoubtedly was, (hould form at once fuch an 
extravagant fcheme as altering the laws of a gpeat num- 
ber of communities, none of which he had fubducd by 
force of arms. By his trania^ions both with the na- 
tives and adventurers, however, Henry had attained 
the abfolute dominion of feveral maritime cities and 
their dependencies ; fo that he had both a confiderable 
number of real fubje^s, and a large extent of territo- 
ryi in the ifland. To thefe fubjedd indeed Henry 
granted the Englifti laws ; and gave the cicy of Dublin 
by charter to the inhabitants of Briftol^ to be held of 
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iim and Lw hciri, with tbe ftroc Kbettlcs atid free enf- 
tom8 ^hich they enjoyed at Brittol. and throughout 
all hU land. And, by another diarter, executed loon 
after, he confirmed ^o hift burgeflcs of Dublin all man- 
ner of righjs and immunitiea througljoot hia whole 
land of England. Normandy, Wal«*, and Ireland, 
yrhercver they aAd their ^ffrfla ftiaft fee, to be fuUy ai»i 
honourably enjoyed by them as bis free and faithful 
Aibjeaa.. And as it wa« fjot cafy to indqce bi$ Eq»- 
li(h fubjca» immediately to fettle in thcfe maritime 
towns, he permitted <b« Oamcn to ta^e poflcffion of 
"JVatcrford ; arid lo thera he granted 8^ particular right 
^ dcoijtation, whereby they w<re i«vcft«d with the 
rights and privilege* of free fttbjea».^ wd for the.fur 
turc to be governed by the laws of hii realm* For t!h* 
better execution of thtfe aewlawi, the king M> made 
a divifion of the diftri^^s now fabjeft to him-into flnfca 
or counties! which was afterwards improved and ««• 
Wged, as the extenfion of the EngliA fcttlcmcnta and 
the circumftances of the country rirqtrired, Sherifft 
verc appointed both fofr the countses and citlra, wkh 
Itinera!* judgcsi and other awniftcrB of juftice, and 
officers of ftate, and every appendage of Engiifli go- 
vernment and bw. To complete the whole fyftcm, a 
^hitf goyernor^ 0r repreftntative of the king, was ap- 
pointed. His bufinefs waa to excrcife the royal au- 
thority, or fuch paits of it as might be committed to 
him in the king's abfence ; and, as the prefent iVatc 
pf Ireland, and the apprehcnfions of war or infurrec- 
lions, made it ncceffary to guard againft fuddcn 
accidents, it was provided. That in cafe of the death 
of any chief governor, the chanbcUor. treafurcr, chief- 
juftice, and chief baron, keeper of the ralfe, and 
king*8 ferjcant at law. (honld be empowered, with 
confent of the nobles of the land, to eled a fucceflbr, 
who was to exercife the full power and authorky of 
this office, until the royal plcafure fliould be further 
known. 

But while Henry was thus rcgdating the govern- 
ment of his new dominions, he received the unwdcomc 
news, that two cardinals, Albert and Theodine, dev 
legated by the pope, had arrived in Normandy the 
year before, to make inquifition into the death of Bee- 
*kct ; that having waited the king's arrival until their 
patience was exhauftcd, they now fummoued him to 
•appear without delay, as he would avert the dreadful 
fentence of excommunication, and preferve his domi- 
nions from a general interdiA. Such denunciations 
were of too great confequence to admit of his longer 
*ay in Ireland ? he therefore ordered his forces and 
the officers of his houfehold to embark without delay, 
>eferving three (hips for the conveyance of hirofelf and 
his immediate attendants. Having therefore but a 
■%ort time to fecure his Trilh raterefts, he addreiTed 
himfelf to the original Engfiih' adventurers, and by 
grants and jpromifes laboured to deuch them from 
Strongbow, and to bind them firmly to himfelf. To 
make amends for what he had taken from Fitx-Stephen, 
he granted- him a confideirable diRria in the neigh- 
bou hood of Dublin, to be held by knight's ferticci 
at the Came time entrufting the snaritime towns to his 
own immediate depettdants. Waterford was commit- 
ted to Humphrey dc Bohun, Robert Fitx-Bernard, 
and Hugh de Oundville, with a train of ao knights. 
In Wexford wcrt Aattoned Wittiaa Fitc*Andclm» 
Vol. IX, Parti. 



. Philip of HaftiDgs, and Philip de Braofii, with a like Ireland- 
number of atten£ints. Hugh de Lacy had a grant • "" f 
of all ,the territory of .Meath, where there was no 
fortified place, and where of confequence no par- 
ticulfbr refervation was neceflary, to be held of the king 
and his heirs, by the fervice of 50 knights, in as full a 
•maHQ^r as it had be^n enjoyed by any of the Iri(h 
princes. He alfo conilttuted him lord governor of 
Puhlin, with a guard of 20 knights. Robert Fitz- , 
Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald were appointed his 
:coadjuto», with an equal train ; and thefe, with others 
of iJhe fir A adventurers, were thus obliged, under 
the pretence of an honourable employment, to reQde 
at Dublin, fubjea to the immediate isfpedion of de 
•Ltucjf in whom Hemry feemtf to have placed his chief 
confidence, l^ands were afligned in the neighbour- 
hood of each city for the mainunance of the knights 
and foldiers. Orders were given to build a caftle in 
Dublin, and fortrelTes in other convenient places ; and 
to John de Courcey, a baron diftinguifhed by his en^ 
terprifing genius and abilities for war, was granted the 
whole province of UlUer, provided he could reduce k. 
by force of arms. ^v 

Henry was no fooner gone, than his barons began Dif <r(ie^ 
to contriire how they^might befi (irengthen their own rnfae qn 
itttcrefts, and the Iri(h how they might beft fhake off ^^^ ^»»K*» 
the yoke to which they had fo readily fubmitted. Dc^'^P*"""* 
Lacr parcelled out the lands of Meath to hie frienda 
and adherents, and began to ered) forts to keep the 
old inbabiunts in awe. This gave offence to O'Ruarc^ 
who dill enjoyed the eaflern part of this territory as a 
.tributary prince. He repaired to Dublin, in order to 
obtain redrefs from Lacy for hui^ injuries real or pre- 
tended ; but, as the parties could not come to an agree- 
ment, another con^rence was appointed on a hill 
called Tara^h. Both parties came with a confiderable 
train of armed followers; and the event was a fcuffle, 
in whtcfa. O'Ruarc and feveral of his followers were 
killed, and which ferved to render the English not a 
little odious to the natives. ^ 

The fpirit of difafieaion had foon after an oppor- 
tunity of (howing itfelf on the rebellion of king 
Henry's foris, of which an account is given under the 
article Englamd, n^ i 2 1 . ^ feq- The king had been 
obliged to weaken his forces in Ireland, by withdraw- , 

ing feveral of his garrifons. The foldiers who re- 
mained were alfo difcontentcd with their general 
Hervey of Mountmorris, on account of his fevertty in . . 
difciplioe, and reftraining them from plunder, to which 
they imagined themfelves intitled on account of the 
deficiencies of their pay. Raymond le Gros, the fe- 
cond in command, was much mrre beloved by th^ 
foldicry t and to fuch a height had the jealoufies be- 
tween the commanders arifen, that all cffeaual op- 
pofition to the iri(h chieftains was prevented ; and 
the event might have been fatal to the Englifh inte^g^ *5 
reft, had not Henry found out a remedy. He futn- j|,^**2§l^ 
moned earl Richard to attend him at Rouen in Nor-veinarof ' 
mandy, and communicated his intentions of commit- f reiaad. 
tinff the affairs of Ireland to his fole direaion. The 
carl exprefTed the utmoft readinefs to ferve his mafler; ^ 

but obferved^ that he had already experienced the envy 
and malignity bf his fecret enemies ; that if he (Iiould 
appear in fuch a diftin?uifhid charader as that of the 
king's deputy 10 Ireland, their infidious praaicea 
S f would 
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IreUad. woafd be renewedf and his condud mifreprefentcd. 
■•' V Hi therefore requefted that a' colleague might be ap- 
pointed ID the commiffion ; and recommended 'Ray- 
mond as a perfon of approved loyalty and abilities, as 
well as highly acceptable to the foldiery. The king 
replied, with an aiFe^ed air of regard and confidence, 
that he had his free confent to employ Raymond in 
any fervice he (hould deem neceflary, not as a col 



abbot of St Brandan, and Mafier-Lawnnee^ as he is Ireland, 
ftyled, chancellor to the king of Con naught. " *< "^ 

The terms of .this fubmi&on, by which Henry be- _ ** 
came fole monarch of Ireland, were as follow : Ro- ™** 
deric confented to do homage and pay tribute, as^^oo. 
liege- man to the king of England ; on which condU 
tion he was allowed -to hold the kingdom of. Con- 
naught, as well as his other lands and fovereignties, in 



his fobmil^ 



league, but as an afliflant; but that he relied entirely as ample a manner as he had enjoyed them before 'the 
on the earl hin^felf, and implicitly trufted every thing arrival of Henry in Ireland. His vafTals were to hold 
to his diredion. To reward his fcrvices, he granted under him in peace^ as long as they paid their tribute 



him the town of Wexford, together with a fort erefked 
at Wicklow ; and then difmiiTed. him with the moft 
gracious exprefSons of favour, • - ^ 

1 The earl landed at Dublin, where he was received 
with all *the refpcfk due to the royal commiifion. He 
fignified the king's pleafure, that Robert Fitz- Bernard, 
with the garrifon of Waterford, (hould inftantly em- 
bark and repair to Norma ad y ; that Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, and Maurice Pendergsft, (hould attend the 
fervice of their fovereign in England ; and, agreeably 
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and continued faithful to the king of England ; in 
which Roderic was to enforce their due obedience^ 
and for this pnrpoie to caHto bis affiftance the Eng- 
lifti govertfment, if iieceiBiry. The annual tribute td 
be paid was every loth merchantable hide, as well 
from GonnaogKt as frona- tbe reft of the ifland ; ex- 
cepting thofe parts under the immediate dominion oS 
the king of England and his barons,. viz. Dabh'n and 
Meath with their appurtenances, Wexford and all 
Leinfter, and Wateiford widi its lands as far as 



to the king's inftrudions, took on him the cuflody c^ Dungarvan inclufive ; in all which diftridts Roderic 



the cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford. Hugh 

de Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, were, with the other 

lords, commanded to repair to England for the fervice 

of tbe king ; by which the earl's forces were confide'- 

rably weakened, and he foon found himfelf under a 

neccffity of appointing Raymond to the chief .com- 
mand. The new general proved fuccefsful in fome 

cnterprizes againft the rebellious Irifh} but having 

prefumed upon his merits to demand in marriage Ba- 

lilia tbe earl's filler, Richard refufed his confent, and 
Raymond retired into Walesa 
Thus the fupreme command again devolved upon 

Hervey of Mountmonris; who, being fenllble that his 

chara^er had fu5ered much from a comparifon with 
that of Raymond, determined to emi2late his fucceiFes 
by fome bold attempt againft the rebek. A detach- 
ment of 4CO of his men, however, had the misfortune _ 
to be furprized and cut off by the enemy ; and this politan of Leinfter, he was now become an Englifh 
fuccefs ferved as a fignal for a general revolt. Severa] fttbje6i, and was probably fummoned on this occaiion 
of the I^einfter chieftains, who had lately made their as one obliged to attend, arod who had a right to aifift 
fubmiiTions, and bound tbemfelves to the fervice of in the king's great .council. It is alfo obfervable^ 
king Henry, now openly difclaimed all engagements, that Henry now .treated- with Roderic not merely as 
Even Donald Kevanagh, fon to the late king Dermod, a provincial prince, but as monarch of Ireland. This 
wha had hithetto adhered to the Englilh in their is evidently implied and fuppofed in the articles $ al- 
greateft difficulties^ now declared againft them, and though his monarchical powers and privileges were 
claimed a right to the kingdom of Leinder ; while little more than nominal, frequently difreganied and 
Roderic, on his part, was a^ive in uniting the princes oppofed by the Irifh toparchs. Even by their fub- 
of Ulfter, the native lords of Meath, and other chiefs, milfions to Henry, many of them in effed difavowed 
againft their common enemy. This produced the and renounced the fovereignty of Rodenc ; but now 
immediate lecal of Raymond ; and Richard no longet his fupremacy feeros to be induftrioufly acknowledged. 



was not to interfere, nor claim any^ power ot author 
rity. The Irifh who had fled from ti^fe diftrtds were 
to return, and either pay their tribute^ or performf the 
fervices required by their tenures, at the option of 
their immediate lords; and, if refradory, Roderic, at 
the requifition of their lords, was to compel them ca 
return. He was to take hoftages from his vaffals, 
fuch as he and his liegelord fliocdd think proper ^ and 
on his part to deliver either thefe or others to the 
king, according to the royal i^fure. « His vaffala 
were to furniih hawks and hounds annually to the 
EngliHi monareh ; and were not to detain any tenant 
of hia immediate demefnes in Ireland, contrary to his 
royal pleafure and command. * This treaty was fo- 
lemnly ratified in a grand council of* prelates ^nd tem- 
poral barons, among whom we find the archbllhop of 
Dublin one of the fubfcribing witnefies. As metro- 



refufed his confent to the marriage with his fifter, 
which was folcmnized immediately on Raymond's 
arrival. The very next morning, the bridegroom was 
obliged to take the field againft Roderic, who had 
committed great devaftations in Meath. By. the vi- 
gorous condu£^ of the Engliih commander, however, 
he was not only prevented from doing farther mifchief, 
but at f.ift coAvinced of the folly of refiftance ; and 
therefore determined to make a final fubmifiioa, Yct^ 
confcious of his dignity^ he difdained to fubnut to a 
fubjed ; and therefore, inftead of treating with earl 
Richard, he fent deputies diredly to the king. The 



that the prcfent fubmifllon might appear virtually the 
fubmiffion of all the ^fubordinate princes, and thus the* 
king of England be tnvefted with the fovereignty of 
the whole ifland. The marks of fovereignty, boweverr. 
were no more than homage and tribute: in every other, 
particular,, the reeal rights of Roderic were left invio- 
late. The Englim laws were^ only to be enforced in 
the E^ngliih pile: and, even there, the Irifh tenant 
might live in peace* as the fubjeft of the Irifh mo* 
narcht bouiul only to pay his quota of tribute, awl not 
to take arms againft the king of England. 

But tbough the whole iOand of Ireland thus be- 



4epiiii£8 wcrcj Qitholi.gas. ai:chbiihQ^ of Tuftn^ thft c»mc fubjed to t^e kin^^ of £ingland» it was £ir froou 

heijig. 
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beUr fettled iq tnuiqaiUityy or iodceft firom having native 
the fituation of ita inhabitants mended ahnoft iaany 
degree. One great occafion of difturbance was, that 
the Englllh laws were confined only to thofe parts 
which had been fubdued by force of ariQS ; while thfr 
chieftains that had only fubmitted to pay tribute, were 
allowed to retain, the ancient Irtfii laws within the 
limits of their own jurifdidions. By thefe old IriHi 
laws, many crimes accounted capital with us, fuch as 
robbery, murder, &c. might be compenfated by a fum 
of money. • Hence it happened, that very unequal 
punlfhments were inflided for the fame offence, If 
one Englifhman killed another, he. yvas puni&ed with 
death ; but if be killed an Iri(hmaa, he was punifhed 
only by a fine. If an Iriftiman, on the other hand, 
killed an £ngli(hman, he was certainly puniftied with 
death : and as in times, of violence and outrage, the 
crime of murder was very frequent, the circumftance 
\\ii\ mentioned tended to produce an implacable hatred 
between the original inhabitants and the £ngli(h. As 
the Irifti laws were thus more favourable to the bar* 
barity natural to the tempers of fome individuals, many 
of the EngliQi were alfo tempted to lay afide the man- 
ners and cuRoms of their countrymen altogether, and 
to aflbciate themfelves with the Iriih, that, by becoming 
iubje6^ to their laws, they might thus have an oppor* 
tunity of gratifying their brutal inclinations with lefs 
cootroul than formerly ; and in procefs of time, thefe 
degenerate EngUJb^ as they were called, proved more 
bitter enemies to their countrymen than even the I^fli 
themfelves. 

Another caufe of the diftreffes of Ireland was, the 
great power of the Englifti barons, among whom 
Henry had divided the greateft part of bis Iriih domi- 
nions. The extent of their authority only inflamed 
them with a defire for more ; and, inftead of contri- 
buting their endeavours to increafe the power of their 
fovereign, or to civilize the barbarous people over 
vrhom they were placed, they did every thing in their • 
power to counterad and deftroy each other. Henry 
himfelf,' indeed, feems to have been infeded with a 
very fatal jealoufy in this refped ; for, though the 
abilities and fidelity of Raymond had abundantly ma- 
nifelled themfelves, the king never could aUpw himfelf 
to continue him in the government of the ifland : and 
the confequence of degrading him never failed to.be a 
fc^ne of uproar and confufion. To thefe two reafons 
V9t mufl likewife add another ; namely, that in thofe 
parts of the kingdom where the Irifh chieftains en- 
joyed the fovereignty, they were at full liberty to 
snake war upon each other as formerly, without the 
lead reftrainti This likewife induced nvany of the 
Englifh to degenerate, that they might have an op-, 
portunity of iharing the plunder frot by thefe petty- 
wars ; fo that, on the whole, the liland was a'perpe* 
trial fcene of horror, almoil unequalled in the hiftory 
of any country. , 

After the death of carl Richard, Raymond was im- 
mediately clerked to fucceed him; but was fuperfeded 
by the king, . who appointed William FitZrAndelm^ a 
nobleman allied to Raymond, to fucceed in his place. 
The new governor had neither inclination nor abiliciea 
to perform the taflc afiigned to him. He was of a 
rapacious temper, fenfual and corrupt in his manners ; 
^dr therefore only ftudied to enrich himfelf. The 
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Irifli, provoked by fome depredations oF the rrelafi<t 
Englifh, commenced hoftilities ; but Fitz-Andelm, in- ' - ^ ^ 
ftead of rejrelfing thefe with vigour in the beginning, 
treated the chieftains with affc^d courtefy and flat- 
tery. This they had fufficient difcernment to fee, 
and^to defpife ; while the original adventurers had the 
burden of the whole defence of. the Engli/h pak^ as 
the Englifh territories were called, thrown upon them, 
at the fame time that the bad condud of the governor* 
was the caufe of perpetual diforders. The confequence 
of this was, that the lords avowed their hatred of 
Fitz-Andelp : the foMiers were mutinous, iH-appoint- 
ed, and unpaid : and the Irifli came in crowds to the 
governor with perpetual complaints ^gainft the old ad- 
venturers, which were always decided againfl the lat- 
ter ; and this decifion increafed their confidence, with- 
out lefiening their difafleclion. 

In this unfavourable tlate of affairs, John de Cour- 
ccy, a bold adventurer, who had as yet reaped none 
of the benefits he expeded, refolvcd to undertake an 
expedition againd the natives, in order to enrich hioi- 
(elf with their fpoils. The Irifh at that time were gi- 
ving no offence; and therefore -pleaded the treaty 
lately concluded with King Henry : but treaties were 
of little avail, when put in competition with the ne- 
ceflities of an indigent and rapacious adventurer. The 
confequence was, that the flame of war was Icindled - 
through the whole ifland. The chieftains took ad^ 
vantage of the war with the Englifh, to commence 
hoflilities againfl ^ch other. Defmondand Tho- . 
mond, in the fouthem province, were diflraded by the 
jealoufies of contending chiefs, and the whole land was 
wafled by unnatural and bloody quarrels. Treachery 
and murder were revenged by pradices of the fame 
kind, in fuch a manner as to perpetuate a fucceffion of 
outrages the mofl horrid, and the mofl difgraceful to 
humanity.. The northern province was a fcAie of the 
like enormities ; though the new Englifh fettlers, who 
were confidered as a common enemy, ought to have 
united the natives among themfelves. All were equally 
firangers to the virtues of humanity ; nor was religion, 
i^ the form it then aflumed, capable of re draining thefe 
violences in the leafl. 

Ireland was thus in a fhort time reduced to fuch «HciifBper4 
flate, that Henrf perceived the ncccffity of recalling fcdcd by 
Fitz- Andelm, and appointing another goyemor. He Hugh do 
was recalled accordingly; and Hugh de Lacey ap-^^^^y* 
pointed to fucceed him. He left his government with- 
out being regretted, and is faid by the hiflorians of 
thofe times to have done only one good adion during 
th^ whole courfe of his adminiftration. This adion 
was nothing more important, than, the removing of a 
relic, called ^ JlcsB' of Jefut^ from the cathedral of 
Armagh to that of Dublin ; probably that it might 
be in greater fafety, as the war raged violently io 
Ulder. De Lacey, however, was a man of a quite 
different difpofition, and every way qualified for the 
difficult government with which he was invefted : but 3« 
at the fame time, the kipg, by inyefling his fon Mn^j^fflJ* 
with the lurdfliip of Irelknd, gave occafion to greater 5* rcUod* 
diilurbances than ^ven thofe which had already hap- 
pened. The nature of this lordfliip hath been much 
difputed; but the moft probable opinion is, chat th^ 
king's fon was now tQ be.i^yefted with all the rights 
and powers which had formerly belonged to Roderic, 
Sfa who 
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IrdMid. y^ Mft MkWtd the tklcf of lh^6fMani. 
^ 'y "^ not appear, iildetd, that Henry had any right to de- 
prive Roderic of thcfe powera, and ftill kfa had he to 
difpofc of any of the territories of thofc chitftaiiN wlie 
bad agreed to become his tributaries ; wrhich never- 
' t^flcfs he certainly did» and which failed not to be 
productive of aa immediate war with thefe chiefs. 

The asw govcrn3r chtcred on hia olfipc with all that 
fpirit'and vigour which was necciTary ; but being mif- 
scpref'.' ifed to the king by fome fadious barons, he 
was in a fhort time recalled, and two othera, totally 
unlit for the government, appointed in his room. This 
error was fooa corrected, and Lacey was replaced in 
^three months. The fame jealoufy wluch produced his 
firft degradation, foon produced a fecond ; and Philip 
de Braofa, or Philip of tVorcefter, as he is called, a 
man of a moil avaritious dil petition, was appointed ta 
fuQcecd him. This governor behaved in fuch a nun- 
oer, that his fuperftitious fubjefks expe^ed efery mo<- 
Bsent that the vengeance of heaven would fall upon 
him, and deliver them from his tyranny. His power, 
however, was of fhort duration ; for now prince Johit 

Kepartd to exercife the authority with which his father 
d tnvcfted him in Ireland. He was attended by a- 
confiderable military force : his train was formed of a 
Company of gallant Normans tn the pride of youth ; 
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It 60^ (ieva, Infeet^ oV ajnM>ft«|» l&f diM^aoy, emfrfoytd diem* freUniL 
fellas in harafling anJ oppreffing. thofc who were un- y " ^ 
Atr their imtbediate jufifdiaion. The country wu ' 
therefore o5P<t-nm by the barbarians, agncnlturc en- 
tirely Dc>gl(5Aed| and sr dreadful famine threatened to 
follow the calacnkfes of war». 

Tbts terrible devaftation« had continued* for eight 
itionths before the king was- fully acquainted with it. 
He then determined to recal bis fon ; but wasrat a lufs . 
whom he fhould name for his fuecefR»r. Lacey hsd 
been murdered by an Iriih peafant, and the king was 
at laft obliged to have recoorfe to John de Courcey, 
lArhofe boiftcMius valour feemed now to be abfolutely 
liecefiary to prevtnt the Eoglifh from being totally ex* 
t-ermtnated. The new governor was obliged ab firft to jy 
a£i en the defenfive ; but as his enemies foon forgot Sttppnfiij 
their league, and began their nfital hoftilitiea againft^J^"^' 
each other, he was at lalt enabled to maintain the ^^^' 
authority of the Engtifh government, and to fupport 
their acquilkiOns' in Ireland, though not to eatend 
them. ^ 

In this (ituation were the affairs of Ireland when Mifenble 
Henry II. died, and was fuceeeded by his fon Rich- ft*« ^ '^^ 
ard L The new king was determfncrf on an expedition *i?^°|J?^ 
to the holy land, which left him no Icifure to attend to 
the affairs of Ireland. John, by virtue of the powers 
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but luxurious, infolent, and followed by a number of . granted him by htsfather, took upon him the manage- 

Englifhmen, ft rangers to the country they were to vi- ment' '^ '-'^ -«•-•--- --^ ? . . . • . , . 

fit, defpcrate in their fortunes, 'accuftomed to a life of 
proflif^acy, and filled with great eipef^ations of ad- 
vantage from their prefent fervice. The whole aiferft- 
bly embarked in i» fleet of 60 fhips ; and arrived at 
Waterford after a profperous voyage, filling the whole 
country with the greateft furprife and expedation. 

The young prince had not yet arrived at the years 
of difcretion ; nor indeed, from his fubfeqnent con- 
da£l, doth it appear that his difpofition was fuch as 
qualified him in the leall for the high dignity to which 
he was railed. The hardy Welchmen who firft mi- 
grated irHo Irekmd, immediately waited upon him to 
do him homage ; but they were difagreeable to the 
gay courtiers, and to the prince himfelf, who minded 
nothing but his pleafures. The Irifti lords were at 
£rft terrified by the magnificent reprefentation of the 
force of the Englifii army ; and being reconciled to 
fubmiflion by»the dignity of the prince's ftation, ha- 
ftened in crowds to Waterford to do him homage. 
They exhibited a fpedacle to the Norman courtiers, 
which the latter did not fail to tneat with contempt 
and ridicule. The frifti lords, with- cmcouth atctre» 
thick bufhy beards, and hair ft!^ading on end^ advan- 
ced tvith very Httle ceremony ; and, according to their 
own notions of refped^ offered to kifs the yotrag 
prince. His attendants ftepped iflf, and prevented 
this horrid violation oi decorum by thmftii^ away the 
Irifiimen. The whole aflembly borft into peals of 
laughter, pulled the beards, and committed feverd 
other indtgnities on the perfons of their guetts ; which 
were immediately and feverely refentcd. The chief* 
tains left the court, boiling with indfjniation ; and 
meering others of their -countrymen haftentng to da 
homage to the prince, they infoi'med them oi the re- 
ception they thmfclves had. Aef With. A league waji 
inftantly formed to exttfptfte the EvgKfh; and th)5 
whde nation fletr u arms ; while Johzr send hircooe- 



of Iri(h aSaiVsi and hmnediateiy degraded de 
Conrcey from his government, appointing in his place' 
Hugh de Lacey the yotinger. De Cout<^ey, provoked, 
at this indignity, retired into Uifter, where he wa<. 
immediately engaged in a furious war with the natives, 
»id at lalt aimoli entirely detached himfelf from the Cng- 
lift government. The greateft'confufion enfued ; Hugh. 
de JLscey was recalled from his govemzhent, and Wil- 
liam Petit, earl marfhal of England, sppornted in hi<>. 
I^bce. PetH's adniintflration proved ihore uofjrtu- 
nate than that of any of his predeceflors. Confide- 
rticies every where took place againft the £nirli(h y tb«r 
hitter were every where defeated, their towns tsJten ; . 
and their power would ceruinly have been anotbilated, 
bad not the Iriih, as ufual^ turned their amas againft 
each other. 

In this defperate fi tuation matters continued ^^^i^a^/m 
the whirfe rei|jfn of ki^g Richard, and part of the reign bettrr no* 
of Jolm, while the dtftitiles of the country were in-derj«^ 
creafed by t!ie difletorioos and dilafledioff of the £og- 
1^ lords, who afpired at independency, and made war 
upon each other Hke Iriih chieftains. "Vht prudent 
conduA of a governor named M^r Foik-kenry^ how- 
e^r, at laft: put an end to thefe terribk commotions ^ 
aind tboot the ye)ir laofl^, the kingdofti w«s more 
qaietthan it had been for t long time before. In. 
saxo» John came over to Irdaud in pi^fon with an 
artdy, #ith a defign, a be faid, to reduce his rdfrac* 
tory nobles to a fenfe of cheir duty. More than 20 
irifh chiefs waited upon him immediately* to do him ^ 
homage : while three of the ^gli(h bai'ons, Hugh and 
Walter de l.aceyand William deffraofa fled to France. . 
The king, at the defire of his Irifh' fubjedis, granted' 
them» lor ifitir inform^ion, t, regol^f code aind'char« 
tihr of tews,* to be depofhed in the exchequer of Dab* 
Ihi, under the kiag's fbd, For the regular and elfcc 
ttial execution of theft lawtc befides the eftabUflimeDt 
<tf the kmg'r courts- of jdcBcUfore in DubtfA, tUere was 
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IretMd' rAW mid« tf ae^# ^nd m6re ampU divt6<>n 6f the king V 
(ia<k of Ii'eland into -eoui^ticSy where (herifis, and 
ttaiiy other of&cersy were appointed. Thcfe counties 
^trt^ DubKrt, Mcath. KiW«rre> Argial, now- called 
Lo*afib, Katherlagh, Kitkenov^ Wexford, Waterford^ 
€ork, KittTjy Limcric, Tipperary ; which marks thli 
extent of the £ngli(K dominions at this time as confined 
io a part of Leinfler and Munfter^ and to thofe parts 
of Meath and Argial which lie in the provinee of Ul- 
fter, as now defined. Before his departure, the king 
gave liberty to Jolin. de Grejs- biffiop of Norwich, 
whom he appointed governor, to coin money of the 
fame weight with that of England; and which, by royai 
proclamation^ was made current in England a» well aa 
Ireland. 

This ecclefiaftical governor rs faid to hare managed 
aflctrs fo happily, that during thevicJcnt contefts be- 
tween John and his barons, Ireland enjoyed an unufual 
degree of tranquillity. We are not to imagine, however, 
thdt this unhappy country was at this or indeed any 
other period, till tKc end of Queen £H:&abeth^s reign, 
pcrfeftly free from diforders, only they were confined 
to thofe diftridh moll reaK>te from the EnglilK govern- 
ment. In 1 219, the commotions were renewed, thro^ 
f^c immeafurable ambition and contentions of the 
Mco itt for- Etigliih barons, who defpifed alt* controul,. an4 op- 
wcr ftate pretied the inhabitants in a- terrible manner. The 
?"j^'^"««- diforders in England during the reign of Henry III. 
encouraged them to defpife the royal authority ; they 
were ever the fecret enemies, and fometimes the avowed 
ad^erfarirs, of each other ; and in many places where 
they had obtained fettlements, the natives were firft 
driven into in-furred ion« by their cruelty, and then pu- 
ttifhed with double crueky for their refinance. The 
Eoglifh laws, which tended to punifh the authors of 
thefe outrages, were fcorncd by an imperious atifto- 
Cratic h&iiorif who, in the phrenzy of rapine and 
ambition, tfampled on the mod falutary inllitutioos. 
In 1228, a remonftrance was prefedted to the king 
igainfl this dangerous negled and fufpenfion of the 
laws ; which he anfwered by a mandate to the chief 
gpTcmor, directing that the whole body of nobiKty, 
mights, fipee tenants, arid bailiffs of the feveral coun- 
ties, (hould be convened ; that the charter of Englifhf 
hlws ^nd cudoms received from king John, and to 
which they were bound by oath, (hbuld be read over itf 
their prefencc ; that they flibnld be direded for the 
future ftridtty to obferve atid adhere to thefe ; and that 
proclamation (hduld be made in every county of Ire- 
land, ill idly enjoining obedience, on pain of forfeiture 
of lands and tenements. How little effed was produ^ 
ted by this order, we may learn from another, dated in 
1246 ; where the barons are commanded, for the peace 
and tradquillity of the land, to permit k to be governed 
by the laws of England. 
Etecflive Nothing indeed can be conceived more terrible than 
iepravati4»4fhe ftat^ of Ireland during the reign of Henry III. 
of «*"««"• People of all nnks appear to have been funk^ in the 
IbWeft degVee of depravity. The powerful Engfifc. 
lords not oilly fubvertcd the peaee and feciirity of the 
people, by refufing to admit the faluury hwr of their 
cwts countty, btit behaved with the utmoft injuftice 
tfnd violence' to the natives who did ndt enjoy the be- 
nefits of the Ertglifc conftitution. The clergy appear 
t» have. btcti^quallfab;uldoned.wkh: the reft ; aor ixiv 
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c^d could it be ofherwife ; fo)* thrdUgh Od partial!- Ireland, 
ties of Henry himfelf, the negledied, the worthIefs,-and ^ 
the dcprefled among the Enghih clergy, found refuge 
in the church of Ireland. What were the manners of 
the& clergy, will appear from the following petition of 
a widow to king Edward I. 

** Margaret le Blunde, of Cafhel, petitions our lord> 
the king's grace, that (he may have her inheritance 
which (he recovered at Clonmcfl before the king's* 
judges, Sec. againft David Macmackerwayt biihop oF 
CaflieU 

^* Jiemf the faid Margaret petitions redrefs on ac- 
count that her father was killed by the faid bifhop. 

" I^em^ for the imprifonment of her grandfather 
and mother, whom he (hue up and detained in pri- 
fon until they periihed by famine, becaufe they at-^ 
tempted to (eek redrels for the death of their fon, &« 
ther of your petitioner, who had been killed by the fkid ' 
bifhop. 

** Aetn^ for the death x>f her fix brothers and iiftersy . 
who were ftarved to death by the fatd' bifiiop, becaufe 
fie had their inheritance ia bis bands at the time he 
ktlletf their father. 

'* And it is to be doted, that the fand biihop had ^ 
built an abbey in the city of CaHiel, on the king's . 
lands g^nted for this ptirpofe, which he hath filkd > 
With robbers, who murder the Englifh, and depopu* 
late the country; and that when the council of ou^> 
lord the king attempts to take cognizance of the of« 
fence, he fulminates the fentcnoe of excommuoicatioit ' 
againft them. 

<* It is to be. noted alio, that thip faid Margaret hal 
five times crofied the Irifit fea* Wherefore, (he petf^ 
lions for God's fake, that the king's grace will have * 
eompaflton, and that flte may be admitted to take po&. 
(eflion of her inheritance. 

*' It is further to be noted,\that the afbre&id bifhop - 
hath' been guilty of the death of many other Englini- 
men befides that of her hthet ^ and that the aforefaid - 
Margaret hath many times obtained writs of our lord 
the king, but to no efSed, by reafott of the iofliience 
and bribery of the faid bifhop.' 

•* She furtlier petitions, for God's (ake, that flic 
ihay have cofts and damages, &c." 

Matters continued in the fame deplorable -ftate dq* 
ring the reign of Edward L with this additional grie- Little altek« 
vance, that the kingdom wa> infefted by invafioos ofy^«J>^tt-'- 
the Scots. The Engllfh monarch indeed pofiefled all "" ""*" 
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tfhat prudence and valour which were nece/Tary to have 
reduced the iihmd to a date of tranquillity; but his 
projc^ of conquering Soodand left him but.little leifure 
to attend to the diiiraded ftatc of irx^and. Certain it 
il, however, that the grievous di^fs of that country 
gave him great uncafinefo ; fo that he tranfmittcd his 
mandate to the prelates of Ireland, requiring them to 
interpofe their fpiritual auiihority for compof^ng the 
public .diforders. . About the fame time> thelrifhwho- 
lay contigfuous to the Engtifti, and who dwelt among . 
them, prefented a petition -to the king, ofFei'inrg to • 
pay him 8boo merits, upon condition that they were * 
ac^mitt^d to the pibrileges of Englifhlubjeds. To * 
thia petition he retured a favourable anfyrer ; but hia- * 
good intentions' were defeated by the licentious^ nobi« • 
lity, who knew that thefe laws wocdd have circuno^- 
fcdbed their rapacious vicws^ and controuled ruetVr 
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Petitions of the fame kind little effed on tlie opentton; of Bruce hitnfelf. He 

ravaged the country to the walla of Dablin, travcrfed 



^violence and opprei&on. 

"y ' "' were fevcral times repeated during this reign, but as 
often defeated ; though feme meana were ufed for 
the pea^e of the kingdom, fuch as the frequent call- 
ing of parliaments^ appointing iheriffs in fome new 
counties, Sec 

Thefe means were not altogether without efFe6k. 
They fervcd to give fome check to the diforders of 
the realm, though by no means to terminate or fubdue 
them. The incurfions of the natives were reprefTcd, 
and the Englifh lords began to live on better terms 
with each other; and, in 131 1, under Edward II. 
the mod powciful of them were reconciled by the mar- 
riage of Maurice and Thomas Fit z -John, afterwards 
the heads of the illudrious houfcs of Defmon and Kil- 
dare, to two daughters of the j^arl of Uliler. But jufl 
at this happy period, when the nation fecmed to 
^1 have fome profpcft of tranquillity, more dreadful ca- 
^Invafion of lamities than any hitherto related were about to take 
the Scots place. The ScoU had jiift recovered their liberty un- 
iciln of ^^' Robert Bruce, and were now in no danger of being 
£dwardlf. again enflaved by a foreign power. Edward, the 
king's brother, as a recompence for his fervices, de* 
manded • (hare of the royal authority. This was refu- 
fed by Robert, and Edward was for the prefent fatisfied 
by being declared heir apparent to the crown. But 
the king, wifely confidering the neceffity of finding 
out fome employment for a youth of fuch an afpiring 
and ambitious difpofition, pointed out to his brother 
the ifland of Ireland, the conqueil of which would b^ 
eafy, on account of the diftraded ftate In which it al- 
mofi always vtras, and which would make him an inde- 
pendent fovereign. This propofal was eagerly em« 
braced by Edward, and every thing neceffaty for the 
expedition immediately got ready. On the 25th of 
May I3i5> he landed on the north-eailem coaft of 
Ireland with 600c men, to afTert his claim to the fo- 
vereignty of this kingdom. The. Irifh lords of UlAerj 
who had invited and encouraged him to this enter- 
prize, were now prepared to receive their new monarch, 
flocked with eagernefs to his ftandard, and prepared 
to wreak their vengeance on the common enemy. 
Their progrefs was marked by defolation and carnage. 
The Englifh fettlers were ilaughtered, or driven from 
their poffeifions, their caftles levelled with the ground, 
and their towns fet on* fire. The Englifh lords were 
neither prepared to refifl the invafion, nor fufficiently 
united among themfelves. The confequence was, that 
the enemy for fome time met with no interruption. An 
intolerable fcarcity of provifions, however, prevented 
Bruce from purfuing his advantages $ and though his 
brother landed in Ireland with |. powerful army, the 
famine prevented him from being of any effential ier- 
▼Ice. The forces which he left behind him, however, 
proved of confiderable advantage; and by means of this 
reinforcement, he was enabled to take the city of 
' Orrickfergus. 

The terrible devallations committed by Bruce and 
his aflbciates, now induced fome Englifh lords to enter 
into an afiociation to defend their poffeflions, and repel 
thefe invaders. For this purpofe, they raifed a confi- 
derable body of forces ; which coming to an engage* 
ment with Fedlim prince of Connaught, one of Bruce's 
principal allies, entirely defeated and kiUed him with 
^00 of his men. This defeat^ however^ had very 
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tlie dillrid of OIFory, and penetrated into Manftcr, 

deftroying every thing with fire and fword. The 

Englifh continued to augment their army, till at laft 

it amounted to j{0,ooo men ; and then Bruce, no longer 

able to oppofe fuch a force, found it nccefiary to retire 

ipto the province of Ulfler. His retreat was effeded 

with great difficulty ; and during the time of his in* 

adivlty, the diflrefies of his army increafed to fuch a 

degree, that they are (aid to have fed upon thehodiea 

of their dead companions. At kft an end was put 

to the fufferings and the life of this adventurer in 

the battle of Dundalk, in 13 18, where he was defeated 4^ 

and killed by the Englifh under Sir Robert Blrming-'^Jg *S 

ham. A brave Enghfh kftight, named Mmpas^ ^^^^I^Jl^ 

rufhed forward to encounter Bruce himfelf, and both 

antagonifls had killed each other ; the body of Mau- 

pas being found, after the battle, ftretched upon that 

of Bruce. The king of Scotland had been advaocinpr 

with powerful fuccours to his brother : but Edward, 

confident of vi£iory, refufed to wait his arrival ; and 

Robert, on hearing of his brother's death, inftantly 

retired. 

The defeat of the Scottifh invaders did not put an 
end to the diflurbances of this unhappy country. The 
contentions of the Englifh with one another, of the 
Irifh with the Englifh, and among themfelves, flill 
kept the ifland in a Aate of the ntmoft barbarity and 
confufion. An attempt was made indeed, in the reign 
of Edward II. to eftablifh an univerfity in DuUin $ 
but for want of proper encouragement the inftitutioiv 
for fome time languifhed, and then expired amidft 
the confufion and anarchy of the country. The reign 
of Edward III. proved not much more favourable than ^. 45 
precedmg times had been. He was too much taken 5!??'^ ** 
up with the idea of conquering France, to pay much ooder Ed- 
regard to the interefis of Ireland. The unhappy ward [U.j 
people, indeed, fenfible of, their own miferies, peti^ . 
tioned the king to admit all his fubjeds in Ireland to 
a 'participation of the Englifh laws ; but the petitloa 
being delivered as ufual to the chief governor, and 
laid before the parliament, it was either clandefiinely 
defeated or openly rejeded. A new fcene of tumult 
and'bloodfhed immediately enfued ; which at laft pro- 
duced an order from the king, prohibiting all Irifh- 
men, or Englifhmen married and having eftates in 
Ireland, from bearing any public office whatever.—- 
This, inftead of having a tendency to promote peace» 
made the diforders much greater than before ; and at 
laft produced a remonftrance from the ftates met at 
Kilkenny, in which they grievoufly complain not only 
of the diforders of the kingdom, but alio of the con- 
dud of the king himfelf in the edid above mentioned : 
and to this remonftrance the king thought proper ta 
give a gracious and condefcending anfwer, in order ta 
procure from Ireland the fuccours ke wanted in hit 
expedition againfi France. 

It is not to be fuppofed, that mere promifes, unaf* . 
fifled by any vigorous exertion, could make the leaft , 
alteration in the ftate of a kingdom involved in fo 
much mifery. The diforders, however, at lad became 
Infupporuble to the inhabitants themfelves ; and a 
parliament was fummoned in 1367, the refult of which 
wasthefiunoui'ftatute of KUkeony. The preamble 
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Ireland, to this aft tecitesy that iht Englilh had become mere 
. » Iriih in their language, namea^ apparel, and manner 
V** - of living; had rcjeftcd the £nglt(h lavs, andfubmitted 
Xilkeuijv ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^*'^» ^'^^ whom tliey had united by 
marriage- alliance, to the nun of the common- wealth. 
-—It was therefore enafted, that marriage, nurture of 
infants, &c. with the Iriih, (hould be conildered and 
punifhed as high .treafon.— Again, if* any man of 
Englifh race (hall ufe an Irifh name, the Irifh Ian* 
guage, or the Irifh apparel, or any mode or cuftom of 
the Irifh, the aft provides, that he fhall forfeit lands ' 
and tenements, until he hath given fecurity in the 
court of chancery to conform in every particular to the 
Englifh manners ; or if he have no lands, that he fhall 
be imprifoncd . till the like fecurity be given. The 
Brehon law was pronounced to be a pernicious cuilom 
mod innovation lately introduced among the Englifh 
fubjefts } and it was therefore ordained, that in all 
their controverfies thty 'fhould be governed by the 
common law of England ; and that whoever (hould 
fubiQit to the Irifh juHidift ton, fhould be adjudged 
guilty of high' treafon. As the Engltfh had been ac- 
cuftoroed to make war or peace wHh the bordering 
Irifh at pleafure. they were now exprefsly prohibited 
from levying war without fpecial warrant from the 
date.— It was alfo made highly penal for the Eng- 
lifh to permit their Irifh neighbours to graze their 
lands, to prcfent them to ecclefiaflical benefices, or to 
receive them into raonafteries or religious houfes ; to 
entertain their bards, who perverted their imagina* 
tions by romantic tales ; or their news- tellers, who 
fcduced them by falfe reports. — It was made felony to 
impofe or cefs any forces upon the Engliih fubjeft 
againil his will. And as the royal liberties and frari- 
chifet were become fanftuaries for malefaftors, ex- 
pKfs power was given to the king's fheriffs to enter 
into all franchifee^ and there to apprehend felons and 
traitors.— Lafily, becaufe the great lords, when they 
levied forces for the public fervice, aftcd with partia- 
lity, and laid unequal burdens upon the fubjed^, it was 
ordained that four wardens of the peace in every coun- 
ty (hould adjudge what men and armour every lord or 
tenant ihoukl provide.— The ftatute was promulged 
with particular folemnity ; and the fpiritual lords, the 
better to enforce obedience, denounced an excommu- 
nication on thofe who (hould prefume to violate it in 
any inftance. 

This flatute, it is evident, could not tend to pro* 
mote the peace of the kingdom. This could only have 
been done by removing the an imofity between the native 
Irifh and Englifh ; but fo far was the flatute of KiU 
kenny from having any tendency of this kind, that it 
manifetUy tended to increafe the hatred between them« 
During the whole of this reign, therefore, the ftate 
of the Irifh government continued to be greatly dlfor- 
dered and erabroilf d. The Englifh intereft gradually 
declined ; and the conneftions of the king's fubjefts 
with the original inhabitants, occafioned by their vici-* 
oity and necefiary intercourfe, in defpite of all. legal 
injunftiofiSt obliged the king to relax the fevcrity of 
the ftatutes of Kilkenny, in cafes where they proved 
iflpprafticable, or opprefiive in the execution. The- 
perpetual hoftility, however, in which the different 
pirties lived, proved ai> effeftual bar to the introduc«> 
MA of tbpfe.9ttl which contribute to the comfort and 



reGncmcnt of mankind. Even foreign merchant? coutcf Tre' aa^. ^ 
not venture into fuch a dangerous country without par- » ' * 
ticular letters of proteftion from the throne. The 
perpetual fucceffion of new adventurers from England, 
led by intereft or neceflity, ferted only to inflame dlf- 
fentioo, inflead of introducing any efiential improve- 
ment. Lawyers fcnt from England were notorioufly 
infufficien^, if not corrupt; and, as fuch, had frequent- 
ly been the obiefts of complaint. The clergy were a 
mean grovelling race, totally influenced by the crown. 
Even prelates Were commonly made the inferior agents 
of govemmeot in coUefting forces, and raifing war 
againft the Irifh enemy ; but were not to be enticed 
into this fervice, except by remittances from the ex- 
chequer. Attendance in parliament they dreaded as 
the greatefl hardfhip 5 and cither recurred to mean 
excufes to avert the penalty of abfence, or fued to the 
king to be exempted by patent from contributing or 
affenting to thofe laws by which they were to be go- 
verned. 

In this deplorable fituation the kingdom continued Power of 
rill the time of Henry VII. who laid the foundation the Eogli(h'< 
of the future civilization of the Irifh, as he alfo did of "▼J'ca un- 
the Englifh nation. This he effe'fted by enafting fome^^^"""^" 
faltttary laws, and appointing faithful and aftive go- 
vernors to fee them put in execution. Of thefe go- 
vernors Sir Edward Poynings contributed more than 
any other to the tranquillity of the flate. During his 
admtniflration was enafted the law known by the name 
of Poyning's Latv^ and which hath fmcc been the fub- 
jeft of much political debate. The purport of it was, 4^ 
That no parliament fhould be held in that ifland with- Pofnii^^ 
out firll giving notice to the king of Eni^land, and ac- ^^* 
quainting him with the afts to be pafTed in that par- 
liament ; neither fhould any aft paflfed, or any parlia- 
ment held, without the approbation of the king and 
council, be deemed valid* Thus was the power of the 
turbulent barons greatly broken ; and the governor, 
not having it in his power to affemble parliaments 
when he pleafed, became a perfon of much lefs coiN 
fequence. The whole Irifh legiflation alfo became de- 
pendent on that of England, and hath ever fince conti- 
nued to be fo. 

From this time we may date the revival of the Eng- 
lifh power in Ireland ; which from the Seottifh war in 
the time of Edward 11. had gradually declined into 
a miferable-and precarious ilate of weaknefs^ The au-* 
thority of the crbwn, which had at laft been defied, , 
infulted, and rejefted, even in the Englifh territor)',^ 
was rellored and confirmed, and the rebellions vigo- 
roufly oppofed and fvppreffed. The feignory of the- 
Britifh crown over the whole body of the Iri/h, which '^ 
in former reigns feemed to have been totally forgotten, 
was now formally claimed and afferted, and fomeofthe< 
moll ferocious chieftains by their marriage* con neftions 
became the avowed friends of the Englifh power. An 
ignominious tribute, called the Black Rent y was indeed 
ftill paid to fome chieftains ; but their hofltlities were 
oppofed and chaftifed, and even in^ their own diflrifta 
they were made to feel the fuperiority of Englifh go- 
vernment. 

During the reign of Henry VII L the Irifh affairs . 
were neglefted; and the difordcrs, which liad only* 
been checked, and never thorovghly eradicated, re«- 
turnedat ufuaL They were further promoted by thor 
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innovations In religion which the king introduced, and 
which were exceedingly difagreeablc both to Engllfh 
and Irifh. The Reformation, however, continued to 
make fomc progrefs, though flowly, during the reign 
of Edward VI. and even in the reign of queen Mary ; 
for as the perfecution did not reach thither» many Pro- 
tc Hants fled to Ireland in order co avoid the queen's 
cruelty. The machinations of the Spaniards agamft 
queen Elizabeth excited the Irifh to frefh lofurrec* 
tions. The king-of Spain^ indeed, not only encoiir 
raged the natives in thofc infurredions, but actually 
fent over troops to alfift them in driving out the 
Engllfh altogether. This they had well nigh effet^ed^ 
but the Spaniards, upon feeing an army of Irifh de« 
Seated by an handful of their enemies, were fo much 
; provoked that they furrendered all the places they had 
made themfelves mailers of^ and even offered to af&ft 
Hhe Engllfh in reducing the rebda.-; thous:hit was not 
thought proper to accept 6f ihcir aflifl«Dcc. The 
. confcquence of this was, 'that the Irtfh, abaade&ed 
,by thefe allies, were unable to carry on the -war; and 
the grand rebel O'Neal af Tirowen, or Tirone, af^er 
.much treachery, cvalion, and many pretended fubnxtf- 
iions, was at lall obliged tofubmit in .good earned. He 
fell upon his knees before the deputy, and petitioned 
for mercy with an air and afped of diftrefs. He fub- 
;fcribed his fubmiflion in the moft ample manner and 
form. He implored the queen's gracious commifera- 
'tion s and humbly fued to be reftortd to his dignity, 
:and the flate of a fubje£^, which 4ie hadjuftly forfeit* 
. ed. He utterly renounced the name of O'Neal which 
he had alTumed on account of the g-reat veneration in 
which it was h« Id am'ing the Irfih. He abjured all 
foreign power, and dll dependency except on the 
. crown of England ; refigtied all claim to any lands ac- 
cepting fuch as fhould be conferred tipoA him by let« 
ters patent ; promifuig at the fame time to ai&ft the 
Hate in abollfhing all barbarous cuftoms, and eftabliihing 
law and civility among his people. The lord deputy, 
on the part of the ^ueen, promifed a full pardon to 
vfaim and all his followers ; to himfelf the reftoration 
of his blood and honours, with a new .patent for kis 
lands, except fome portions refenred for certain chief- 
tains received into favour, and fome for the 4ife ^of 
Engllfh garrffons. 

No infurgent now remained in this kingdom who 
had not obtained or fued for mercy. Many, indeed, 
were driven by necefiky to the continenf, and earned 
a fubfiftence by ferving in the armies of. Spain; and 
thus a race of Irifh exiles was trained to amn, filled, 
with a malignant refentment agaioft the Englifh. Thus 
the honour of reducing all the enemies ef the crown of 
England in this iHand, after a 'continued conteft for 
440 years, was refervedfor the arms •f Elizabeth. The 
ghaftlinefs ot famine and delblatioo was now fomewhat 
enlivened by the veftoration of tranqqiHity. Indeed, 
from the moft authentic accounts, tlie prices of ^ro» 
vifions were fo high, that <Miiifidering the vdue of 
money at that time, it is furprifhig ham the inh^M- 
tants couU fubfifl. From ao acccmnt of th<e rates of 
provifions tuken by the mayor of DuUin in 1602, it 
appears, That wheat had rifeo from }6s. to.pL the 
quarter.; barley-malt from 10 s. to 43 •• the barrel; 
oat-mait from 5s. to at s. the barrel; peaCe from ' 
f s. to 408. the peck.} oaU from 31. 4il. to job. Uur 
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barrel; beef from 16 s. 8d. to 81. thecsrcafe.; mot- 
ton from 3 s. to 266. the carcafe ; veal from loa. to 
29 s. the carcafe ; a lamb from la d. to 6 s. ; a pork 
from 8 s. to zos. 

Under James L Ireland began to affume a quite dif- 
ferent appearance. That monarch valued himfelf upon 
promoting the arts of peace, and made ic his fludy to 
civlh'ee his barbarous Irifh fubje^s. By repeated con- 
'fpiracies and rebellions, a vaft.trati of land had efcheat- 
xd to the crown in fix northern counties, Tyrconnel, 
^now called DomugaU Tirone, Dcrry, Parmanagb, Ca* 
van, and Armagh, amounting to about 500,000 acres ; 
a tra^ of country covered with woods, where rebela 
and banditti found a fecure refuge, and which was d«;- 
Ained to lie waHe without the timely interpofition of 
povernment* James refolved to difpofe of thefc lands 
in fuch a manner as might introduce all the happy con- 
feqnences of peace and cultivation. He caufed forveyf 
to be taken of the feveral counties where the new fet- 
tlemeats wet e to be eflablifhed^ defcribed particularly 
the flate of each ; pojated out the fitaatioos proper 
for tlie ere^iixns of towns and -caiiles ; delineated the 
chara^ers of the Infh chieftains, the manner in which 
they ihould be treated, the temper and ctrcamfUncea 
«f the old inhabitants, the rights of the new pur- 
chafers, and the claias of both; togethet .with the 
impediments to former plantations, and the methods of 
Tenoving them. 

At his inftance it was rdfolved, that the p^erfons to 
whoBi lands were afligoed ihould be either new under- 
takers from Great Britain, efpecially from Scotland, or 
firvUortf as they were called ; that is, men who bad 
for fome time ferved in Ireland, either is civil or mili* 
tary offices.; or old Irifh chiefuitia or captains* A* 
mong thi laft were included even thoCe IrHh who haS 
-engaged in the rebellioa oi Ttrone, and Hill harboured 
their fecret difcontents. To gain them, if pofiible, by 
favour and lenity, th^y were treated with particular in« 
dulgence. Their ander- tenants and fervants were al- 
lowed to be of their own religion*; and, while att 
the othier planters were obliged to take the oath ,of 
allegiancCf they were tadtly «aicepted» The fervitoia 
were allowed to take their tenants either from Ireland 
or Britain, provided no Poprfk recufaots were admit* 
ted. The Britilh undertakers were confised to their 
own) countrymen. 

In the plantations which had been formerly attemp- 
ted, the IrHh and Englifh had been mixed together, 
from a food*4magtna|ion that the one woukl have leam> 
ed civiKty and induftry from the otlier. But expe^ 
-rience had now difcovered, that this intercourfe fcnrcd 
only to make the Irifh envy the fuperior comforts of 
their Englift neighbours, and to take the advantage 
of a free accefs to their houfcs to fteal their goods and 
plot againft their lives. It was therefore deemed ne- 
ceflary to f^ant them in feparate quarters ; and in the 
choice of thefe fituationa, the errors of former timet 
were carefully concded. The original Englifh adven- 
turers, OB their 8rft fettleoient in Iieland,. were capti- 
'nXtd. by the &ir appearance of the plain and open 
diftrids. Here they ereded their caiUea and habita- 
tions'; and forced the old natives into the woods and 
mounuins, their natural ftHlreffes. There Uiey kept 
tfaemfiebrcs unknown, living by the milk of their kinei* 
withotft huAandry or tillage \ these they iacreafcd to 
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VehBd. incttdSJe nmnbcrs by promifcuons geocration ; and 
** -v ■ 'there they held thetr . aflemblies, and formed their 
confpiracicB» without difcovery. Bat oow the northera 
Irifh were phced in the moft open and acceifible parts 
of the oouatry, where they might lie under the clofe 
tnlpeftion of their neighbouni and be gradually habi* 
tuated to agriculture and the mechanic arts. To the 
BritiHi adventurers were afligned places of the greatcft 
firength and command ; to the fervitors» ftations of 
the greateft danger, and greateft advanuge to the 
crown : but as this appeared a peculiar hardihipy they 
were allowed guards and entertamroent» until the coun* 
try fliould be quietly and completely planted. 

The experience of ages had (hown the inconvenience 
of enormous grants to particular lotds, attended with 
fuch privileges as obftru^d the adminiftration of civil 
government : and, even in the late reign, favourite un- 
dertakers had been gratified with fuch portions of land 
as they were by no means able to plant. But, by the 
prefent fcheme, the hiads to be planted were divided 
m three difierent proportions ; the greateft to confift 
of 2000 Engliih acres, the leaft of looo, and the 
middle of 1500. One half of the cfchcated lands in 
each county was affigned to the fmalleft, the other 
moiety divided between the other proportions: and the 
general diftributions beinff thus afceruined, to pre« 
vent all difputcs between the undertakers, their fettle* 
ments in the refpedive diftrids were te be determined 
by lot. Eftates were afligned to all, to be held of 
them and their heirs. The undertakers of 2000 acres 
were to hold of the king in capita; thofe of 1500, by 
knights fervice ; thofe of 1000, in common foccage. 
The firft were to build a cafUe, and inclofe a ftrong 
court yard, or hawn as it was called, within four 
years ; the fecond, to finifh an houfe and bawn within 
two years ; and the third, to inclofe a bawn ; for even 
. this rude fpecies of fortification was accounted no in- 
confiderable defence againit an Iri(h enemy. The firft 
were to plant upon Cheir lands, within three years, 48 
able men of EngUfli or Scottish birth, to be reduced to 
ZO families ; to keep a demefne of 600 acres in their 
hands; to have four fee farmers on 120 acres 
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each; fix leafe holders, each on 100 acres ; and on 
the reft, eight fiimilies of hulbandmen^ artificers, and 
cottagers. The others were under the like obh'ntions 
proportionably. All were, for five years after the date 
of their patents, to refide upon their lands either io 
perfon, or by fuch agents as fhould be approved by 
the ftate, and to keep a fufficient quantity of arms for 
tlieir defence. The Britifti and ferritors were not to 
alienate theii lands to mere Iriih, or to demife any 
portions of them to fuch perfons as ihould refufe to 
take the oaths to government ; they were to let them at 
determined rents, and for no (horter term than 2 1 years 
or three lives. The houfes of their tenants wer^ to be 
built after the Englifti fafhion, and united together in 
.towns or villages. They had power to <re£i manours, 
to hold courts- baron, and to create tenures. The old 
natives, whofe tenures were granted in fee-fimple, to 
be held in foccage, were allowed the like privileges. 
They were enjoined to fet their lands at certain rent8» 
and for the like terms as the other undertakers ; to 
take no Irifti exadions from their inferior tenants, and 
to oblige them to forfake their old Scythian cuftom of 
wandering with their cattle from place to phcc fer pa- 
Vox, IX. Part L 



fture, or ereaghtlng^ as they called it ;. to dwdl in 
towns, and conform to the £ngli(h manner of tillage * 
and hufl)andry. An annual rent fVom all the lands 
was referved to the crown for every 60 Englifh acrcs^ 
fix (hillings and eight pence from the undertakers, tea 
fhillings from fervitors, and 13 ftiillings and four peace 
from Irifti natives. But fomwo years they were ex- 
empt from fuch payments, except the natives, who 
were not fubjed to die charge of tranfporution. What 
gave particular credit to this undertaking, was the ca- 
pital part which the city of London was perfuaded 
to uke in it. The corporation accepted of large 
grants in the county of Derry^ they engaged to ex- 
pend L. 20,000 on the plantation, to build the cities 
of Derry and Colerain, and ftipulated for fuch privi*- 
leges as might make their fettlemenu convenient and 
refpedable. As a competent force was neceflary to 
protefl this infant planution^ the king, to fupport 
the charge, inftituted the order of baronets, an here- 
ditary dignity, to be conferred on a number not 
exceeding 200 ; each of whom, on pafling his patent, 
was to pay into the exchequer fuch a fum as would 
maintain 30 men in Ulfter, for three years, at 8 ^. 
daily pay. 

But fcarcely had the lands been allotted to the dif« 
ferent patentees, when confidcrable portions were re* 
claimed by the clergy its their rightful property. And 
fo far had the eftates of the northern biihoprics been 
embarraifed, both by the ufurpations of the Irifh lords, 
and the claims of patentees, that they fcarcely afford- 
ed a competent, much lefs an honourable, provifion for 
men of worth and learning, while the ftate of the pa* 
rochial clergy was ftill more deplorable. Moft of the 
northern churches had been either deftroyed in tlie late 
wars or had fallen tq. ruin : the benefices were fmall, and 
either fhamefully kept by the bifhops in the way of 
commendam or fequeftration ; or filled with minifteiv 
as fcandalous as their income. The wretched flock 
was totally abandoned ; and for many years divine 
fervice had not been ufed in any parifh- church of UI* 
fter, except in cities and great towns. To remedy 
thefe abufes, and to make fomc proper provifion for 
the inftruflion of a people inunerfed in lamentable ig* 
norance, the king ordained, that all ecclefiaftical hndf 
fliould be reftofed to their refpedive fees and churches^ 
and that all lands fliould be deemed ecclefiaftical from 
which bifliops had in former times received rents or 
penfions : that compofitions fliould be made with the 
patentees for the fite of cathedral churches, the reft- 
dences of bifliops and dignitaries, and other church^ 
lands which were not intended to be conveyed to themi 
who were to receive equivalents if they compoimded 
freely ; or elfe to be deprived of their patents as the 
king was deceived in his grant, and the poflciHons re*- 
fiored to the church. To provide for the inferior 
clergy, the bifliops were obUged to refign all their im* 
propriations, and relinquifli the tythes paid them out 
of pariflies, to the refpedive incumbents ; for which 
ample recompence was made out of the king's hindsp 
Every proportion allotted to undertakers was made a 
parifli, with a parochial church to each. The incum* 
bents, befides their tythes and duties, had glebe-landa 
afligned to them of 60, 90, or 1 20 acres, according to 
the extent of their pariflies. To provide for a fuccef- 
fion of worthy paftors; free*fchoQ)s were endowed m 
T t the 
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Irebni!. the principal tovrai , and confiderable grants of lands 
conferred rn the tmlverfity of Dublin, which had 
been rc-<rftabli(hed by queen Elizabeth, together with 
the ndvowfon of fix parochial churches," three of the 
hrgeit, and three of the middle proportion in each 
county. t 

Such WW the general (Aeme of thi« famous northern 
|>lantation, fo honourable to the king, and of fuch 
confequchce to the realm of Ireland. Its happy ef- 
fcAs were immediately perceived, although tlic execu- 
tion by no means correfpondcd with the original idea. 
Buildings were flowly credcd ; Britifh tenants were 
dilBcult to be procured in fnfficient numbers ; the old 
Datives were at hand, offered higher rents, and were 
received into thofe diftrids from which it was intend- 
ed to exclude them. In this paittcular, the London- 
ers were accufed of being notoiioufly delinquent. They 
•died entirely by agents ; their agents were intcnefted 
and indolent, and therefore readily countenanced this 
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daves to the defptcable, lazy, and oppreffive fubordi- 
nate landlords.'' 

Another caufe confifted in* the variont re^nftiow Ori/in off 
which it had been thought proper to lay upon the Iriftx the liifh 
trade, and the conftant and great preference given by difcontcnttw 
government to the Engliih manufadiurers, at laft produ- 5* 
ced the mod grievous difcontcnts and diftreflcs. On the fh^^rga- 
part of England it wa» fuppofed, that as Ireland had in.:nt ^r 
been fubdued by force of arms, the inhabitants ought and ajtainik 
in every refpeft to be fubjea to the viAorious ftate 5 ^ ^^i^- 
and that the intereft of the EngliOi ought on all 
occafions to be confulted, without regarding the in- 
conveniences which might enfue to the Irifh. A 
very different Idea, however, was entertained by the 
Irifh themfelves, or at leaft by the patriotic party a- 
mong them. They rejeAed all notions of dependence ^ 
upon the Britifh miniHry and parliament; and though 
they did not fcruple to acknowledge the king's ritrht 
ofconqueft, they moft pofitively denied that the 13ri- 
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fufKcient caufe was afterwards found to repent. For 
the prefent, however, a number of loyal and indu- 
ilrions inhabitants was poured into the northern coun- 
ties, confiderable improvements made by the planters, 
and many towns ere^ed. To encourage their indu- 
ftry, and advance his own projedl, the king was 
pleafed to incorporate ftveral of thefe towns, fo that 
they had a right of reprefentaiion in the Irifh parlia- 
ment. 

The only diiiurbance that now enfued was from the 
Popirti party, who never could bear to fee the Prote- 
ftant religion eilablifhed in preference to their own, 
while they had power to rcfifl. After numberlefs in- 
effedual machinations and complaints, their fury broke 



and therefore looked upon the reftridiona laid upon 
their trade as the mofl grievous and intolerable op- 
prefTion. S3 

In the year 1719, according to Mr Crawford, theC*'*^*^ ^ 
oppreflion and grievances of Ireland became altogether ^^'f'^Jr^^ 
infupportable. A caufe relative to an cftate, Ijctwixt fl^j^^^I, 
Hefter Sherlock and Maurice Annefley, was tried be- 
fore the court of cxbhequer in Ireland. Here the lat- 
ter obtained a decree in his favour; but, on an appeal, 
the fentence was reverfed by the lords, Anneflf y ap- 
pealed from them to the Englifh peers % who having 
reverfed the judgement of thofe of Ireland, he was put 
in pofTeflion of the fubiedt in difputc. Sherlock ap- 
pealed again to the Infh lords, and the matter became 
very ferious. It was propofed to the confideratibn of 



out in a terrible maiTacre of the new Englifk fettlers in 
• See Bri" the year 1641*. The affairs of Britain were at that the judges. Whether by the laws of the land an appeal 
UiiM,tfiio$ time in fuch confufion, that the rebellion could not be lies from a decree of the court of exchequer in Ireland 
— 106. quelled in lefs than ten years; during which time the to the king in parliament in Britain. This queflion 
country was reduced to a moil deplorable (ituation. It being determined in the negative, Sherlock was agaia 
recovered again under Cromwell, Charles II. and the 
thort reign of James II. On the acceflion of Wil- 
liam III. matters were once more thrown into confu- 
iion by an attempt made in favour of the exiled mo* 
iiafcb, who came over thither in perfon, and whofe 
bad fuccefs is related under the article Britain, 
n« 309 — 325. Since that time, Ireland hath re- 
covered from the miferable fituation to which it waa 
fo long reduced. As yet, however, it is far from be- 



put in poffeflton of the eftate. A petition was fome 
time after prefented to the houfe by Alexander Bur- 
rowes fhcriff of Kildare, fctting forth, •* That his prc- 
decefTor in office had put Sherlock in pofTcffion of the 
premiffes; that, upon his entering into office, an injunc- 
tion, agreeable to the order of the Englifh peers, iffued 
from the exchequer, requiring him to rettorc Maurice An- 
nefley to the pofFeifion of the above memioned lands; and 
that, not daring to a£t in contradiction to the order of 
jng inlfuch a flourifhing flate as either South or North the houfe, he was fined. In confequence of this, be- 
Britain. One great obfiade to the improvement of ing afraid lefl he fhould be taken into cuflody, he durft 
the kingdom is the extreme poverty and oppreifion of not come in to pafs his accounts; and for this he waa -^ 
the common people. The produce of the kingdom, fined L. 1200." His ccndudt was applauded by the Dirpute he- 
either in com or cattle, ia not above two thirds at Irifh lords, who commanded the fines impofed upon twnt the 
mofl of what by good cultivation it might yield. The him to be taken off; and in a fhort time after drew up ^^^^j^^ 
liigh road's throughout the fouthem and weftern parts a memorial to be prefented to his majefly. In thiia|[f(i hq«. 
are lined with beggars, who live in huts or cabbins they fet forth, that having fubmitted to Henry IL aslMid. 
without chimnies, or any covering capable of defend- their liege lord, they had from him obtained the bene- 
ing the wretched inhabitants from the cold, wind, and fit of Englifh law, with many other privileges, parti- 
rain. ** It is a fcandal (fays a judicious traveller, cularly that of having a diflin6t parliament. In con- 
who lately vifited Ireland] to the proprietors of this fequencc of this conceffion, the Englifh had been en- 
fertile country, that there is not the greatefl plenty of coaraged to come over and fettle in Ireland, where 
good com and hay in it ; but fome of the beft land in they wei^ to enjoy the fame privileges as in their own 
' ' ' r a-i ^ ^^ ^ — i — • country. They farther infiftcd, that though the im- 
perial crown of Ireland was annexed to that of Bri- 
taioi yet being a dtflinft domiaio0| and no part of the 
4 kingdoa 



the king's dominions is fufPered to be torn In pieces, 
and cultivated in the vilefl manner, by a fet of abjed 
^iifierabk occvpicrs ; who are abfolutely no better than 
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jlf%\mA» kittgdom of Enghod, none coald determine with rc- 
r'y gard to its affiaiw, but fuch is were authorifed by tti 
koowQ laws and cuftoms, or the exprefa confent of the 
king. It wai an invafion of hia majcfty's prerogative 
for any court of judicature to uke upon them to de* 
clare» that he could not by hta auihonty in parliament 
determine all controveriiea betwixt hia fubjedra of thii 
kingdom ; or that* when they appealed to his majefty 
*in parltamenty they did Hot bring their caufe before a 
competent judicature : and they reprefented, that the 
pradice of Appeals from the Irifh parliament to the 
Britifh peers was an ufurpcd jurifdid^ion aflbmed by 
Che latter ; the bad confcquences of which they point* 
cd out vtff fully. 

This reprefcntatton being laid before hia majeily in 
parliamcntt it was refolTed, that the barons of exche- 
quer in Ireland had adcd with courage and fidelity, 
according to law, 5cc. and an addrcfs was prefented to 
his majefty, praying him to confer on them fome mark of 
.^ his royal favour as a recompenfe for the injuries they 
Bill pafled bad fuftained from the In(h legiflature. This was fol- 
for the bet- lowed by a bill for the better fecuring the dependency 
It'/S^n^n^®^ Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain. By this 
it was determined, " That the hpufe of lords of Ire- 
land have not, nbr of right ought to have, any jurif- 
di£^ion to judge of, affirm, or reverfe, any judgment* 
fentence, or decree, giren or made in any court within 
the kingdom; and that all proceedings before the fa id 
lioufe of lords, upon any fuch judgment or decree, arc 
utterly null and void to all intents and purpofes what- 
<ver.*' It was alfo determined in this bill, that ** tbi: 
king's majefty, by and with the advice and confent of 
the lords fpiritual and tempotal, and commons of Great 
Britain in parliament affemblcd) had, hath, and of right 
ought to have, full power and authority to make laws 
and ftatutes of fufltcient force and validity to bind the 
people of Ireland." 

This bill was looked upon by the Iriih to be equiva- 
lent to a total annihilation of tbcir liberties; and they 
were ftill farther exafperated in the year 1714, by the 
patent granted to one Wood an Engliihman to coin 
difcoments balfjpence and ferthings for the ufe of Ireland* In 
on account this affair Wood is faid to have aded very difhonour- 
ably ; infomuch that a ihilling of the halfpence he 
made were fcarcely wrrth a penny. Great quantities 
of this bafe coin were fenc over ; and it was ufed not 
only in change, but accounts were likely to be paid in 
it, fo that dangerous confcquences Teemed ready to en- 
fue. The Irifh parliament,. in an addrefs to the king, 
reprefented that they were called upon by their coun- 
try to lay before his majefty the ill confequences of 
Wood's patent, and that it was likely to be attended 
with a diminution of the revenue and the ruin of 
trade. The fame was fet forth in an application made 
to hia majefty by the privy council. In (hort, the 
whole nation feemed to' unite their efforts in order to 
remedy an evil .of fuch dangerous tendency, the cffedU 
of which already began to be felt. 

Among the controverfial pieces which appeared on 
this occafion, thofe of Dr Swift were particularly di- 
»tcount of ftinguifhcd. Hi« Drapier's letters are to this day held 
Ik oDto . .^ grateful remembrance by his countrymen ; but he 
was in danger of fuffering deeply in the caufe. He 
had been at particular pains to explain an a:gument 
ufed by the Iriih oa this occsMioni vzx^ that brafs 
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money, being illegal, could not be forced upon the na- lreUf!4» 
tion by the king, without exceeding the limits of his * ■ w ■ ^ 
prerogative. Hence the oppofite party took occafioa 
to charge the Iriih with a defign of cading off their 
dependence on Britain altogether : but Swift having 
examined the accufation with freedom, pointed out 
the encroachments made by the Britiih parliament oil 
the liberties of Ireland ; and afferted, that any depen- 
dence on England, except that of being fubjeds to the 
fame king, was contrary to the law of reafon, nature* 
and nations, as well as to the law of the land. This 
publication was fo difagreeable to government* that 
they offered a reward of I#.300 for the difcovery of 
the aiuhor ; but as nobody could be found who would 
give him up, the printer was profecuted in his dead.: 
however, he was unanimouHy acquitted by a jury of 
his countrymen* 

The Irifh continued to be jealous of their liber ties, 
while the British miniftry feemed to watch every op* 
portunity of encroaching upon tliem as' far as pofiible* 
Apprehenhons being entertained of a defign upon Ire- 
land by the partifans of the pretender in 17 f 5» a vote 
of credit to government was paffed by the houfe of ^^ 
commons to a confiderable amount. This laid the Difpuce 
foundation of ^be national debt of that kingdom, which ^^'^ ^*^' 
was quickly augmented to feveral hundred thoufand abwHTSe 
pounds ; for difcharge of which a fund had been pro- fund for. 
vided by admin iftra tion. An attempt was made du- p»>ixicnt of 
ring the adminiftration of Lord Carteret (who govern- ^c national 
ed Ireland till 1730), to veil this fund in the hands***"' 
of his majefty and of his heirs for ever, redeemable by 
parUaraent. This was oppofed by the patriotic party, 
who iufiftcd) that it was inconiiilent with the public 
fafety, and unconftitutional, to grant it longer thau 
from feffion to fcifion.. In 1731 another attempt was 
made to veft the fame in the crown for 2 1 years ; but 
when the affair came to be^ debated, the ftrength of 
both parties wh$ found to be equally balanced. Im- 
mediately before the vote, however. Colonel Tot ting- 
ham having rode poft on the occafion, arrived in the 
houfe, and determined the queftion againft govern- 
ment. - 69 

The behaviour of Lord Chefterfield, who was made Bxcellene 
governor of Ireland in 1745, is highly extolled on ac-?'"^^^^^ 
count of his moderation, and the favour he (howed to terfieldl 
the liberties of the people. As the appreheniions of 
government were then very confiderable, on account 
of the rebellion which raged in Scotland^ his lordfnip 
was advifed to augment the military force of Ireland 
by 40CO men. In (lead of this, however, be fent four 
battalions to the duke of Cumberland, and encouraged 
the volunteer affociations which formed in different 
parts for the defence of their country. Thefe battalionat 
he replaced by additional companies to the regimeotp 
already on the eftabli/hment ; by which means he (aved 
a condderable expence to the nation, without augment- 
ing the influence of the crown. The fupplies aiked 
by htm were fmall, and raifed in the molt eafy and 
agreeable manner to the people, expending the money 
at the fame time with the utmod economy. There 
was even a faving, which he applied to the ufe of the 
public. It had been a cuftom with many of the lieu- 
tenant governors of Ireland to beftow revcifionary 
grants, in order to purchafe the affiliance of fricfnds in 
fupport of their meafures. Lotd Cbefterhcld^ hpw- 
T t a ever> 
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ever, bein^ ponvtnced that thU praftice 
cial to the uitcrelik of the nation^ put a ftop to it;^ but 
the moil remarkable part of hia adminiftration waSt 
^f the humanity with which he treated the Romao Ca« 
Hithnma-'tholica. Before his arrindf the Romifli chapels ia 
nity to the Dublin had been (hut up; their priefts were command- 
1^™^ ^^ed by proclamation to leave the kingdom ; and fuch 
as difobeyed had been fubjeded to imprifonment and 
other penalties. Lord Chefterfield» however^ convin« 
ced that the afiedion is to be engaged by gentle 
vfagei permitted them to exercife their religion with* 
out dillurbance. The accufations brought againft 
them of forming plots againfl government, were difre- 
garded ; and fo much was his moderation and upright- 
nefs in this refpe^ applauded by all paniesy that» du- 
ring the whole time of his adminiftration, the nation- 
al tranquillity was not once interrupted by the fmall- 
cft internal commotion. On his leaving the ifland, his 
bqft was placed at the public expence in the caftle of 
I>ublin. 

Lord Chefterfield having left Ireland in . the fpring 

of 1 7469 the iilaod continued to be governed by lords 

juftices until the 1 3th of September, wlien William 

carl of Harrincton came over with the powers of lord 

lieutenant. A conteft in the elcftion of reprefenta- 

^ lives for the city of Dublin this year called forth the 

Account of >hilitieif of Mr Charles Lucas, fo much celebrated for 

Mr Lucas his patriotic virtues. Having fome years before been 

the cele- adfhitted a member of the common council, he re- 
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prejadi- reafon the moft obnoxious paragraphs were eztraded 
from his works, and made the foundation of a charge 
before parliament. The commons voted him an ene- 
my to his country ; and addrefTed the lord lieutenant 
for an order to profecute him by the attomey-gencrak 
The univerfal efteem in which he was held could not 
fcreen him from minifterial vengeance : he was driven 
from Ireland ; but having fpent fome years in baniib^ 
ment, he was once more enabled, through the exer- 
tions of his friends, to prefent himfelf as a candidate 
for the city of Dublin. Being again eleAed, he con* 
tinned to diftinguiih himfelf by the fame virtuous prin- 
ciples for which he had been from the beginning fo 
remarkable, and died with the chara6ker which he had 
preferved through life, of the incom^iMe Lucas.. 

In the year 1753, * remarkable conteft took place ^!^F 
betwixt government and the Irifh parliament relative foment 
to previous confent. As the taxes lor defraying ftate concerning 
expences are impofed by the reprefentatives of the previous 
peopk, it thence naturally follows, that they have a ^^^Q*' 
right to fuperintend the expenditure of them ; and by 
an infpe£iion of the journals of the houfe of commons^ 
it appeared, diat from the year 1692 they had exer- 
cifed a right of calling for and examining the public 
accounts. When any furpltts remained in the treaftiry^ 
it was alfo cuftomary to difpofc of it by bill for the 
good of the public. In the year 1749* however, a^ 
confiderable fum having remained in the treafury, the 
difpofal of this money in future became an objed to 
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^J~J»I** fdlved to exert himfelf in behalf of the privileges of miniftry. In 1751, it was intimated to parliament 



his fellow- citizens. The powers of this city*corpora- 
tion, as well as of others, had been changed by autho- 
rity derived from an ad in the time of Cluirles IL 
and among other innovations, for the purpofe of aug* 
menting the Influence of the crown, they deprived the 
commons of the power of choofing the city magift rates. 
This was now vcfted in the board of aldermen ; whidi 
being fubjed in the exercife of its jurifdidion to the 
approbation of the privy council, was confequently de- 
pendent on government. Mr Lucas complained loudly 
of the injury ; but as this law could not be altered, he 
fet himfelf to inquire, whether encroachments, which 
could not be juftiBed by law, had not been made on 
the rights of the citizens? Having fatisfied himfelf, by 
fearching dib'gently into ancient records, that his ap- 
preheniions were well-founded, he publifhcd his difco- 
veries, explained the nature of the evidence refulting 
from them, and encouraged the people to take the 
proper fteps for obtaining redrefs. 

The confequence of this was a conteft between the 
commons and aldermen, which lafted two years. The 
former ftniggled in vain to recover their loft privileges ; 
but the excitions of Lucas in every ftage of the dif- 
pute had rendered him fo refpedabk among his conn- 
tryme&i that on the death of Sir James Somerville he 
was encouraged to declare himfelf a candidate for a 
feat in parliament. This being highly agreeable to 
bis wifties, he was eleAed accordingly ; and diftinguifli- 
ed himfelf not only by the boldnefs and energy of his 
fpeeches, but more efpecially by a number of addreftes 
to his countrymen. In fome of thefe he particularly 
confidcred the feveral branches of the conftitution, and 
pointed out the encroachments of the Britifh legifla- 
|ure. Government, alarmed at his boUnefs, determi- 
Md to cruih him by the hand of power } for which 



by the lord lieutenant, the duke of Dor fet, that hia 
majefty would gracioufly confent and recommend it to 
them, that fuch part of the money as then remained 
in the treafury fhould be applied to the redudtion of 
the national debt.'' As this implied a right inherent 
in his majefty to difpofe of the money as he thought 
proper, the propofal was accounted an invafton of the 
privileges of the houfe of commons. No notice waa 
therefore taken of the diredion given by Dorfet, but 
the bill was fent over to England as ufuaL without any 
notice taken of his majefty's confent. In England* 
however, this very material alteration was made, and 
the word conjint introduced into it. The commons at 
this time did not take any notice of fuch an eflential 
alteration ; but next year, on its being repeated, the 
bill was rcjeded. Government were uow at the ut- 
moft pains to defend the meafute they had adopted* 
and pamphlets were publiflied in which it was j unified 
on various grounds. The event at laft, however, was, 
that his majefty by letter took the money which had 
been the fubje& of difpute out of the treafury. 64 

In the year 176a Ireland fuftained an inconftderaUelnvafiook;. 
hoftile invafion, the firft that had been experienced in'^^J*^*^ 
the kingdom for 70 years. The armament confifted'^ 
originally of five (hips ; one of 48 guns, two of 315, 
and two of 24; having on board 1270 lan4*force6« 
They were commanded by the celebrated Thurot, 
whofe reputation, as captain of a privateer, had advan- 
ced him to this dignity. The fquadron, however, waa 
driven by adverfe winds to Gottenburgh $ where ha- 
ving continued a few days, they fet fail for the place of 
their deftinatiout. On their arrival at the coaft of ire- 
land, they were obliged to (belter themfelves in Lough 
Foyle from a violent ftorm which again overtook thfiou 
The wiadi ht wevcri having (biited) and continuing to 

blow 
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blow tempeftttottfly, they were obliged to keep out to 
* fea* Two of the fliips were thua feparated from the 
reft by the violence of the ftorm, and returned to 
France x but the remaining three direAed their courfe 
to the ifland of Ihiy^ where they anchored; and having 
repaired their damages^ took in a fupply of provifioni, 
tt»d thence faUed to Carrickfergus. 

In the mean timet to officer belonging to the fmall 
number of troops at that time in Carrickfcrgus took 
poft on B ridng ^ound» with an advanced party^ to 
obferve the motions of the enemy. A fkirmifli en* 
fued betwixt this party and Thurot's men, until the 
former, having expended all their ammunition^ were 
obliged to retire into the town. Having in vain at- 
tempted to prevent the enemy from taking pofleflion 
of itt the Britiih troops ihut themfclves up in the 
caftlcy where they were loon obliged to capitulate^ after 
having killed about lOO of their enemies, with the lofs 
of only three on thcftr own part. The French having 
plundered the town, fet (ail on the 26th of Febrnary ; 
and three days after were all taken by Captain Elliot, 
Thurot himfclf being killed in the engagement. 

Soon after the acceffion of George III. Ireland firft 
began to be difturbed by a banditti who ftyled them- 
fclves White Beyt ; and aa thefe were generally of the 
Romifli perfuafion, the prejudices againft that fed 
broke forth in the ufual manner. A plot was alleged 
to have been formed aeainft government ; French and 
Spanifh cmiflaries to have been fent over to Ireland, 
and adually to be employed to aflift in carrying it in- 
to execution. The real caufe of this commotion, how- 
ever, was aa follows :. About the year 1 739 the mur- 
rain broke out among the horned cattle in the duchy 
of Holfteiuy from whence it foon after fpread through 
the other parts of Germany. From Germany it reach- 
ed Holland, from whence it was carried over to Eng- 
land, where it raged with great violence for a number 
of years. The mitigation of the penal laws againft 
the Papifts about this time encouraged the natives of 
the fouth of Ireland to turn their thoughts towards 
agriculture, and the poor began to enjoy the necefla* 
ries of life in a comfortable manner. A foreign de- 
mand for beef and butter, however, having become un- 
commonly great, by reafon of the cattle diftemper juft 
mentioned, ground appropriated to grazing became 
more valuable than that employed in tillage. The 
cotters were every where difponefled of thtir little 
poffcffions, which the landlords let to monopolizers 
who could afford a higher rent. Whole baronies were 
now laid open to pafturage, while the former inhabi- 
tants were driven defptrate by want of fubfiftcnce. 
Numbers of them fled to the large cities, or emigrated 
to foreign countries, while thofe who remained took 
fmall fpots of land, about an acre eacb| at an exorbi- 
tant price, where they endeavoured if poifible to pro- 
cure the means of protradting a miferable exiftence for 
themfelvts and families. For fome time thefe poor 
creatures were allowed by the more humane landlords 
the liberty of commonage; but afterwards this was 
taken away, in defpite of juftice and a pofitive agree- 
ment ; at the fame time, the payment of tythes, 
and the low price of labour, not exceeding the wages 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, aggravated the di- 
ftreffics of the unhappy fnfFerers beyond meafure. 

lo fttcb a fituatioDy it id do wonder that illegal me* 
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thods were porfued in expeAation of redrefs* The Ireland. 
people, covered with white fkirts, aflembled in parties * ' 
at night, turned up the. ground, deftroyed bullocks, 
levelled the inclofures of the commons, and committed 
other a6ls of violence* Thefe unavailing efforts were 
conftrued into a plot againft the government ; num- 
bers of the rioters were apprehended In the counties of 
Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary, and fome of them 
condemned and executed. In different places thefe 
unhappy wretches, inftead of being looked upon as ob- 
jeds of compaiEon, were profecuted with the utmoft 
fe verity. Judge Afton, however, who was fent over 
to try them, executed his office with fuch humaaity as 
did him the higheft honour. A moft extraordinary 
and affeding inftance of this was, that on his return 
from Dublin, for above ten miles from ClonmeU, both 
fides of the road were lined with men, women, and * 
children ; who, as he paffcd along, kneeled down and 
implored the bleffing of heaven upon him as their 
guardian and prote^or. 

In the mean time, the violences of the White Boys 
continued, notwithftanding that many examples were 
made. The idea of rebellion was dill kept up ; and, 
without the fmalleft foundation, gentlemen of the iirft 
rank were publicly charged with being concerned in 
it, infomuch that fome of them were obliged to enter 
bail, in order to proted themfelves from Injury. The 
Catholics of Waterford gave In a petition to Lotd 
Hertford, the governor in J 765, in behalf of them- 
felves and brethren, protefting their loyalty and obe- 
dience to gcvernment ; but no effedual ftep was taken 
either to remote or even to inveftigate the caufe of the 
diflurbances. - 

About two years after the appearance of the White of the A 
Boys, a fimilar commotion arofe in Ulfter ; which, Boys, 
however, proceeded in part firom a different caufe, and 
was of much (horter duration. By an ad of parlia- 
ment, the making and repairing of highways m Ire^ 
land was formerly a grievous oppreffion on the lower 
ranks of people. An houfekeeper who had no horfe 
was obliged to work at them fix days in the year; and 
if he had a horfe, the labour of both was required for 
the fame fpace of time. Befides this oppreifion, the 
poor complained that they were frequently obliged to 
work at roads made for the convenience of individuals^ 
and which were of no fervice to the public. Nor were 
thefe the only grievances of which the. infurgents at 
this time complained : the tythes cxaded by the clergy 
were faid to be unreafonable, and the rent of lands was 
more than they qpuld bear. In 1 763, therefore, be- 
ing exafperated by a road propqfed to be made thro* 
a part of the county of Armagh, the inhabitants moft 
Immediately affeded by it rofe In a body, and decla- 
red that they would make no more highways of the- 
kind. As a mark of diftindion, they wore oak- 
branches in their hats^ from which circumftance they 
called themfelves Oaiboys. The number of their par- 
tizans foon increafed, and the infurredion became ge- 
neral through the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Der- 
ry, and Fermanagh. In a few weeks, however, they 
were difperfed by parties of the military ; and the 
public tranquillity .was reftored with the lofs of only, 
two or three lives. The roadrad, which had been fo 
juftly found fault with, was repealed next feflion ; and. 
it was determinedi that for the future the roads Ihould 

he 
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Ireland, be made and repaired by a tax to be equally affefied 
' on the lands of the rich and poor. ^ 

Of thcStcd l^^^'^^cs thcfe, another fct of infurg^ta called Stte!* 
-JBoys. hoy4 foon made their appearance, on the following ac- 

count. The edate of an abfentee nobleman happen- 
ing to be out of leafe, he propofed, inftead of an addi* 
tional rent, to take fines from his tenants. Many 
of thofe, who at that time pofTefled his lands, were 
' unable to comply with his terms ; while others who 
could afford to do fo, iflQfted upon a greater rent from 
the immediate tenants than they were able to pay. 
The ufual confequeoces of this kind of oppreffion in- 
ilantly took place. Numbers being difpoflrelfed and 
thrown deftitute, were forced into a6^s of outrage fimi* 
!ar to thofe already mentioned. One of thefe chained 
with felony was carried to Belfaft, in order to be com- 
mitted to the county gaol ; but his affociates, provoked 
by the ufage they had received, determined to relieve 
him. The'defign was eagerly entered into by great 
numbers all over the country ; and feveral thoufandst 
having provided themfelvcs with offenHve weapons, pro- 
ceeded to Btlfaft in order to rcfcuc the prifoners. To 
prevent this, he was removed to the barratks and put 
under the guard of a party of foldiers quartered there ; 
but the Steel-boys prefled forward with a determina< 
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year 1768, when, during the adminiftr^ion of Lord kfbni 
Townihend, a bill was prepared and fent over to Eng^ ^-— v-*J 
land, by which it was «na£led, that the Trifli parlia- 
menta thenceforth ihould be held every fcven yean. 
It was returned with the addition of one year; and 
ever fince the parliaments of this t;ountry have beea 
odennial. During this feflion an attempt was made 
by the Britiih miniftry to infrinfl^e the rights of the ^, 
houfe of commons in a very material point. A mooey- An Eoglifli 
bill, which had not originated in Ireland, was fent monc) biU 
over from Britain, but was rejefted in a fpirited man-'^^^^ 
ver. Its rejedion gave great offence to the Lord 
Lieuteaantf who repeatedly prorogued them till the 
year 1771. 

The affairs of Ireland began now to draw towards 
that crifis which effefied the late remarkable revolu- 
tion in favour of the liberties of the people. .The 
paffing of the often nial bill liad diminiihed, but not 
taken away, the influence of the crown } and the iituar 
tion of affnirs between Britain and America had inclined 
mini ft ry to make the moil of this influence they could. 
In 1773 Lord Haroourt, at that time governor of 
Ireland, exerted himfelf fo powerfully in favour of 
adminiftratioo, that the voice of oppofition in parlia- 
ment was almoft entirely filenced. The diiScuities, 7<cl 



tion to accomplifh their purpof)^ by force, and fome however, under which the whole^natton laboured, began ^^^^ 



fhots were aflually exchanged between them and the 
ibldicrs. The confequences would undoubtedly have 
been fatal, had it not been for a phyfician of highly 
Tefpc6table charafter, who interpofed at the rifle of hts 
life, and prevailed on thofe concerned to fet the pri 



now to be fo fevercly felt, that an addrefs on the fubjed j^Jyd 
was prefented by the commons to his excellency. In before the 
this they told htm, that they hoped he would )ay before lord L'eilt^] 
the king the ftate of Ireland, reilri^ed in its com- "^^* 
merce from the fhort-ftghted policy of former times, to 



foner at liberty. The tumult, however, was not thus the great injury of the kingdom, and the advantage of 
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quelled. The number of infurgcnts daily increafed, 
and the violences committed by them were much greater 
than thofe of the other two parties. Some were ta- 
ken and tried at Carrickfergus, but none condemned. 
It was fuppofed that the fear of popular refentment 
had influenced the judges ; for which reafon an a^ 
was pafTed, enjoining the trial of fuch prifoners for 
the future to be held in counties different from thofe 
where the crimes were committed. This breach of 
a fundamental law of the conftitution gave fuch of- 
fence, that though feveral of the JSteel-boys were af- 
terwards taken up and carried to the caflle of Dub- 
lin, no jury would find them guilty. This obnoxious 
law was therefore repealed ; after which fome of the 
infurgents, being tried in their refpeAive counties, 
were condemned and executed. Thus the commotions 
were extinguifhed : but as no methods were taken to 
remove the caufe, the continued diftf^ffes of the people 
drove many thoufanlks of them into America i)i a very 
few years. 

In the mean time a very n?aterial alteration had ta- 
ken place, in the conftitution of the kingdom, with 
regard to the duration of parliaments. At an early 
period thefe had continued only for a year ; but after- 
wards they were prolonged until the death of a fove- 
rcign, unltfs he chofc to diffoive it fooner by an ex- 
ertion of his prerogative. Thus, fipom the momrnt 
of their eleilfon, the commoners of Ireland were in a 
manner totally indcpcnf^ent of the people and under 
the influence of the crown ; and government foon avail- 
ed it felt of this power to bribe a majority to ferve its 
own purpoRg. Various methods were thought of to 
remedy this evil; but all proved ineffe^ual until the 



the rivals, if not of the enemies, of Great Briuin. 
Thefe hardffaips, they faid, were not only impolitic, 
but unjnfl ; and they told bis exceltiency plainly, that 
they expe£ked to be reftored to fome, if not to all 
their righu, which alone could juflify thcna to their 
conflituents for layings upon them fo many burdens 
during the courfe of this ieffion. 

This reprefentatioo to the Lord Lieutenant proda- 
ced no effe£^ ; and Ireland for fome years longer con« 
ttnued to groan under the burden of intolerable re* 
llridions. Thefe had principally taken place in the ^, 
reign of Charles II. At this time it was enabled, that Ace •not eC 
beef or live cattle fliould not be exported to England ; U'creitnc* 
neither were the commodities of Ireland to be ex- ^J^ 
ported to the American colonies, nor American ^a^ 
goods to be imported to any port in Ireland without 
iirfl unloading them in fome part of England or Wales. 
All trade with Aila was excluded by charters granted 
.to particular companies; and reftri^ions were im- 
^pofed upon almoft every valuable article of coarmerce 
lent to the different ports of Europe. Towards the 
end of King William's reign an abfolute prohibition 
was laid on the exportation of Irifh wool. This re- 
flriction proved diladvantageous not only to Irclandt 
but to Great Britain hcrfclf. The French were now 
plentifully fupplied by fmuggling with Iri(h wool ; and 
not only enabled to furnifh woollen fluffs fufficient for 
their own confumpc, but even to vie with the Britifh 
in foreign markets. Other reiiridtions confpired toaug- 
ment the national calamity; but that which was moit 
fenfibly felt took place in 1776, ** There had liithcr- 
to (fays Mr Crawford) been exported annually to 
America large quantities of ^refh Ziaeo«; this yny 
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confidenrbk fouree of national adTantage was now 
' fhut up, under pretence of rendering it more difficult 
for the enemy to be f applied with the means of fub- 
iiftcDce ; but in reality, to enable a few rapacious Eng- 
Hfli contra^rato fuUU their engagements, an embargo, 
which contimied, was in 1776 laid upon the expor- 
tation of provtfions from Ireland, by an unconftitu* 
tional Rretch of prerogative. Remittances to Eng- 
land, on various accounts, particularly for the pay- 
ment of oar forces abroad, were more than ufualiy 
confiderablf. Thcfe immediate caufes being com- 
bined with thofe which were invariable and perma- 
nent, produced in this country very calamitous cf- 
feds. Black cattle fell very confiderably 1!) their va- 
lue; notwithftanding that cuftomers could not be had* 
The price of wool was reduced in a (iill greater pro- 
portion. Rents every where fell ; nor, in many places, 
was it poffible to colled them. An univerfal itagna- 
tion of buHnefs enfued. Credit was very materially 
injured. Farmers were preiTed by extreme neccffity, 
and many of them failed. Numbers of manufa&urcrs 
were reduced to extreme necefiity, and woald have 
periflicd, bad they not been fupportcd by public cha- 
rity. Thofe of every rank and condition were deeply 
affeded by the calamity of the times. Had the ftate 
of the exdhequer permitted, grants might have been 
made to promote induftry, and to alleviate the national 
diftrefs; but it was exhauded to a very uncommon 
degree. AlmoA every branch of the revenue had fail- 
ed. From want of money the militia law could not 
be carried into execution. We could not pay our 
forces abroad ; bnd, to enable us to pay thofe at home, 
there was a neceflity for borrowing 50,000 L from 
England. The money which parliament was forced 
to raife, it was obliged to borrow at an exorbitant in- 
tereft. England, in its prefent ftate, was afFeded with 
the wretched condition to which our affairs were re- 
duced. Individuals there, who had eftates in Ireland, 
were (harers of the common calamity ; and the atten- 
tion of individuals in the Britifh parliament was turned 
to our fituatiou, who had even no perfonal intered io 
this country." • 

While things were in this deplorable fituation, carl 
Nugent, in the year 1778, undertook the caufe of the 
Irifh, by moving in parliament, that their affairs fhould 
be taken into conftderation by a committee of the 
whole houfe. This nK)tion being agreed to almofl 
■nanimoufly, it was followed by feveral others, viz* 
That the Irifh might be permitted to export dire£Uy 
to the Britifh 'plantations, or to the fettlemcnts on 
the coaft of Africa, all goods being the produce and 
manufadure of the kingdom, excepting only wool, or 
woollen manufadures, Jtc. That all goods, beinff the 
produce of any of the Britifh plantations, or of the 
lettlements on the coaft of Africa, tobacco excepted, 
he allowed to be imported diredly from Ireland to all 
places, Britain excepted. That cotton y^m, the ma- 
nufadure of Ireland, be allowed to be imported into 
Great Britain. That glafs manu(a6hircd in Ireland be 
permitted to be exported to all places, Britain ex- 
cepted.— -With refpcd to the Irifh fail- cloth and cor- 
dage, it was moved, that they fhould have the fame 
privilege as for the cotton-yarn. 

• Thcfe motions having paffed unanimouOy, bills for 
the rdicfof Ireland were framed upon them according- 
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ly. The trading atid manufafturing towns of Eng. Ireland. 
1 md, however, now took the alarm, and petitions ^■■' V" ^ 
againfl the Irifh indulgence were brought forward from 
many different quarters, and members inflruded to 
oppofe it. In confequence of this a warm contefl took 
place 00 the fecond reading of the bills, Mr Burke 
Supported them with all the (Irength of his eloquence ; 
and as the minifler feemed to favour them, they were 
committed ; though the violent oppofition to them flill 
continue>i, which induced many of their friends at that 
time to defert their caufe. ^ 

Though the efforts of thofe who favoured the caufe New at- 
of Ireland thus proved unfuccefsful for the prefent, <^i"pt >a 
they renewed their endeavours before the Chriflma8f^'°?^ 
vacation. They now urged, that, independent of all * 

claims from juilice and humanity, the relief of Ireland 
was enforced by neccffity. The trade with Britifh 
America was now loft for ever ; and it was indifpenfably 
requifite to unite the remaining parts of the empire in 
one common intereft and aStdion. Ireland had hi- 
therto been paffive ; but there was danger that, by 
driving her to extremities, fhe would caft off the yoke 
altogether t or^ even if this fhould not happen, the ty- 
ranny of Britain would be of little advantage ; as, on the 
event of a peace, the people would defert a country in 
which they had experienced fuch opprcf&on,.and emi« 
grate to America^ where they had a greater profpe^l 
of liberty. On the other hand, they iniifted, that very 
confiderable advanUges muft cnfue to Britain by tho 
emancipation of Ireland ; and every benefit extended « 
to that country would t>e returned with accumulated • 
intereft. The bufinefs was at laft fummed up in a mo- 
tion made by lord Newhaven, in February 1 779, that 
liberty fhould be granted to the Irifh to import fugara 
from the Weft Indies. This was carried 1 but the New pe* 
merchants of Glafgow and Manchciler having peti-t'tiont 
tioned againft it, it was again loft through the interfe- ^K*i»f( 
rence of the minifter, who now exerted his influence ^*"* 
againft the relief he had formerly declared in favour of. 
Various other efforts, however, were made to effe^ 
the intended purpofe s but nothing more could be ob* 
tained than a kind of compromife, by wlitch lord 
Gower pledged himfelf,.as far as he could anf«ver 
for the conduft of others, that, during the recefs, . 
fome plan fhould be fallen upon for accommodating 
the lifers of Ireland to the fatisfadion of all par- 
ties. 

In the mean time the affairs of this country haftened 
to a crifis ; which forced the Britifh miniftry to give 
that relief fo long folicited, and which they fo often 
promifed without any intention o£ performing their 
fromifcsi. As bog as the affairs of the country were AnumVer- 
under confideration of the Britifh parliament, the in- fal ferment 
habitants preferved fome degree of patience; but,^"^"^^ 
when they found themfelves dcfcrted by the minifter, '!j'°j!^^''"^ 
their difcontent was inflamed beyond meafure. Thedom."**" 
laws he had paffed in their favour, viz. an aUowance 
to plant tobacco, and a bill for encouraging the growth 
of hemp, were confidered as mockery inftcad of relief, 
and it was now refolved to take fuch meafures as fhould 
effedtually convince the miniftry that it was not thtir ff 
intereft to tyrannize aliy longer. With this vkw^ affo* ^^****»- 
ciations againft the importation of Britifh commodities, I^dTgldnT 
wliich had been entered into in fome places bcfoic, now impor in,? 
became univerfal throughout the kingdom; and fuch ^"^'^cum- 

^ modi ties. 
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Irelard. as prefumed to oppofe the voice of the people in this 
refped, had the mortification to find themfelves ex- 
pofed to public obloquy and contempt on that ac- 
count. Thus the Irifh manufaAures began to re- 
vive ; and the people of Britain found themfeWes 
obliged feriouily to take into confideration the relief 
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found impoffiUe, miniftry thought proper to treat them IreltiuL 
with an appearance of confidence ; and» accordingly, ' 

orders were iffued for fupplying them with 16,000 p|j'\„ 
ftand of arms. fup^ed 

The Iriih parliament, thns encouraged by the fpirit with mrmt 
of the nation, and preffed by the difficulties arifing '^T 'j^ "**• 
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procure relief to their country. At their meeting in fi«n>oat •<!• 
Oftobcr I779f an addrefs to his Majcfty was drawn f*^*^*** 



of that country, and to look upon it as a matter very from the diminiihed value of their eftates, rcfolved to " {[. 

neceflary to their own intereft. To this alfo they were exert themfelves in a becoming manner, in order to The par 

ftill more ferioufly difpofed by the military afTociations, ..*•... - . . 

which had taken place fome time before, and now 

aflumed a m«ft formidable appearance. Thefe at firft 

were formed by accidental caufes^ The fituation of 

Britain, for fome time, had not admitted of any effec* 

tual method being taken for the defence of Ireland. 

Its c6afts had been infulted, and the trading (hips 

taken by the French and American privateers ; nor was 

it at all improbable that an invafion might foon follow. 

« The minifter (^fays Mr Crawford) told us, that the 

fituation of Britam was fuch as rendered her incapable 

of protcfting us. The weaknefs of government, from 

the following circumftance, was ftrikingly obvious. 



up ; in which it was exprefdy dechired, that " it was|^^f* 
not by temporary expedients, but by a free trade alone, 
that Ireland was now to be (aved from impending 
ruin.'' When this addrefs was carried up to the Lord 
Lieutenant, the ftreets of Dublin were lined with vo- 
lunteers, commanded by the duke of Leinfter, in 
their arms and uniform. But, though a general 
expedation of relief was now difFufed, an anxious 
fear of difappointroent ftill continued. If the ufual 
fupply was granted for two years, there was danger of 

^ the difirefTes continuing for all that time ; and after it 

The mayor of Belfaft havinff tranfmitted a memorial was granted, the prorogation of parliament might put 
to the Lord Lieutenant, fettmg forth the unproteded a (lop to the expeSed relief altogether. The people, 
ftate of the coaft, and requefiing a body of the mill- however, were not now to be trifled with. As the 
tary for its defence, received for anfwer, that he could court-party (bowed an averfion to comply with the po- ^ 
not afford him any other afliftance than half a troop of pular meaiures, a mob rofe in Dublin, who, among (^-^ ^ 
difmounted horfe and half a company of invalids.'* other u€U of violence, pulled down the houfe of the Dublto* 

attorney-general, and did their iitmoft to compel the 
members 10 jiromife their countenance to the matter 
in hand 
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In this dilemma, a number of the inhabitants of the 
town affociated for the purpofe of felf defence ; and, 
«on the fame principle, a few volunteer companies were 
formed in different parts of the kingdom. Thefe chofe 
their own officers, purchafed their own uniforms and 
arms, and, with the affiftance of perfons properly qua- 
lified, a(rembled regularly on the parade to acquire a 
knowledge in the military art. Their refpefUble ap- 
pearance, and the xeal they (bowed in the fervice of 
their country, foon excited curiofity and attra^d 
refped. Their number increafed every day ; jind pco- 
pie of the firft confequence became ambitious of being 
enrolled among them. As no foreign enemy appeared, 
againft whom they might cxeroifetheir miliury prowefs, 
thefe patriotic baiids foon began to turn their thoughts 
towards a deliverance from domeftic oppreflion. No 
fooner was this idea made known, than it gave new 
vigour to_ the fpirit of volunteering ; infomuch that, 
by the end of 1778, the military affooiations were 
thought to amount at Icaft to 30,000 men. But, 
while thus formidable from their numbers, and openly 
avowing their intention to demand a reftitution of their 
rights from the BTiti(h miniftry, they profeffed the 
utmoft loyalty and affedion to the king; and with re- 
gard to fobriety and decent demeanour, they were not 
only unexceptionable, but exemplary. ^ Inftead of ex- 
citing diforders themfelves, they rettrained every kind 
of inegularity, and exerted themfelves with unanimity 
and vigour for the execution of the laws. 

That fuch a body of armed men, ading without any 
command or fupport from ^vernmeat, (hould be an 
objed of apprehcofion to miniftry, is not to be won- 
dered at. In the infancy of their a(rociationj» indeed 
they might have been fuppreffed; but matters had been 
fuRred to proceed too far ; and, as they ftood at pre- 
fent, all refiftance was vain. As the volunteers could 
.not be controuled, fome attempts were made to bring 
them under the influence of the crown ; but this being 



When the point tkeeefore came to be de« 
bated, fome efpoufed the popular fide from principle, 
others from neceflity; fo that on the whole a majority 
appeared in favour of it. A (hort money bill was 
pa(red and tranfmitted to England.; where, though 
very mortifying to the minifter, it pi^ed alfo. g^ 

On the meeting of the Brtti(h parh'ament in Decern- Affiun of 
ber, the affairs of Ireland were firft taken into confide- Ir«,land a- 
ration in the houfe of peers. The neceflity of granting J^JJ^^^"^" 
relief to that kingdom was flrongly fet forth by the^^Bridih 
k>rd who introduced them. He (aid, the Iri(h, nowpariiameot. 
confcions of poflcfiing a force and confequeqce to 
which they had hitherto been ftrangers, had refolved 
to apply it to obtain the advantages of which the na- 
tion, by this fpirited exertion, now (bowed themfelves 
worthy. Had they for fome time before been grati- 
fied in lefFer matters, they would now have received 
with gratitude, what they would, as affairs ftood at 
prefcnt, confider only as a matter of right. He then 
moved for a vote of cenfure on his Majefty's minifters 
for their ne^ed of IreUnd. This motion was re- 
jeded{ but £arl Gower, who had now deferted the 
caufe of miniftry, declared, that there did not exift ia 
his mind a finn^e doubt that the vote of cenfure was 
not well founded. He added, in his own vindication, 
that early in the fummer he had promifed that relief 
(hould be granted to Ireland, and had done everything 
in his power to keep his word; but that all his eflforts 
had proved fruitlefs* 

In the houfe of commons the minifter found him* 
felf fo hard preffed by the arguments of the minority, 
and the (hort money-bill from Ireland, that he was obli* 
ged to decbre, that in kfs than a week he intended to 
move for a committee of the whole hoofe to take the 
affairs of Ireland into confideration* On the 13th c^ 
December he accordingly brought forward his jpro- 

6 pofitioDS 
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pofitions in &Tour of this kingdom. The defign 
thefe was to repeal the laws prohibiting the ex porta* 
tioQ of Iri(h manufaftures aiade of wool or wool flocks; 
to repeal as much of the ad of 19th Geo. II. as pro- 
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of twixt England and Ireland, he obferved, that, as t 

more liberal fpint had now appeared on both fides of ^ 

the water, he hoped both kingdoms would be perfedUy 

contented. Ireland would never be able to rival Eng- 

pr<pncion&hibited the importation of glafs into Ireland, except of land in the fine woollen fabrics ; but allowing the Irifli 



Ireland. 



theklne-^ Britifh manufai^ure, or the exportation of glafs from to manufa6ture their own wool, would put an end to 



Hisobfer 
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Ireland ; and to permit the Irifh to export and import 
commodities to and from the Weft indies and the 
Brxtiih fettkments on the coaft of Africa, fubjed to 
fuch refoluttuns and reilridions as fhouid be impofed 
by the Irifh parliament. 

On thefe propodtions his lordfhip made fever al re- 
marks by way of explanation. One objed of them» 
apon them, be faid, was to rcftore to Ireland the wool export 
and woollen manufa£iure. In 1692, from jealoufy or 
fome other motive, an addrefs bad been prefented by 
the Epgli/h parliament, recommending a kind of corn- 
pa A between the two kingdoms ; the terms of which 
. were, that England (hould enjoy the woollen manufac- 
ture, and Ireland the linen, excluiively. But notwiih- 
fianding this agreement, it was certain, that England 
carried on the linen manufacture to as great extent as 
Ireland, while at the fame time the former retain- 
ed the monopoly of woollens. The *firft ftep taken, 
in confequence of this agreement, was to lay a heavy 
duty, equal to a prohibition, upon all wool and wool> 
kns exported ; and when this a6l, which was but a 
temporary one by way of experiment, expired, the 
Englifh parliament paifed a iimilar one, and made it 
perpetual ; by means of which and fome others a total 
end was put to the woollen trade of Ireland. 

With regaid to the trade of Ireland, his lordfhip 
obferved, that, upon an average of the fix years from 
1766 to 1772, Uie export to Ireland was fomewhat 
onore than two millions ; and, in the fucceeding fix 
year 8, from 1772 to 1778, about as much more; near- 
ly one half being Britifh manufadiure and produce ; 
the other half certified articles, of which thfs country 
was the medium of conveyance. The native produce, 
on an average, was fomewhat more than 900,000!, but 
of this only 200,000 1. were woollens. The woollen 
manufacture of Ireland therefore would long continue 
in a (late of infancy ; and though cloths had beea 
manufactured fu£[icient for home confumption, yet ic 
could hardly be expeCted that Ireland would rival 
Great Britain at the foreign markets, when, after the 
exptncecf land- carriage, freight, infurance, and h^o- 
rage, the latter was able to underfell Ireland in her 
own market on the very foot, even though aided by 
the low wa^es and taxes p^tid in the country. 

With regatd to the linen, his lordfhip obferved, that 
however profperous it might appear, yet ftill it was 
capable of great improvement. The idea of extend- 
ing and improving the linen-manufadure of Ireland 
originated fnoni a pamphlet written by Sir William 
Temple ; and this gave life to the compaCt which had 
been referred to. But though this compaCt was now 
about to be diflblved, it was his opinion that the boun- 
ties on importing Irifh linens ought not to be difcon- 
tinued ; becaufe it appeared, that the Britifh bountiea 
had operated as a great encouragement to the Irifh 
manufactures, at the fame time that the fum ap- 
^propriated to. this purpofe amounted to more than 
jjjOooK 

With regard to the diflblution ^f the compa6t be- 
VoL. IX. Part L 



the contraband trade with France : and it ought to be 
remembered, that whatever was an advantage to Ire-, 
land, mult, fooner or later, be of fingular advantage to 
Great Britain, and by the propofed regulations in their 
commercial connections, the two kingdoms would be 
put more upon an equality. 

With regard to the glafs manufadure, his lordfhip 
likewife obferved, that Ireland had bean very injur!- 
oufly treated. Before the aCt of 19th Gto. II. they 
had begun to make fome progrefs in the lower branch- 
es of the glafs manufacture; but by that aft thev were 
Bot only prevented from importing any other glaU than 
what was of Britifh manufa^ure, but alfo from export- 
ing their own glafs, or putting it on a horfe or carriage 
with a defign to be exported. This ad had been com* 
plained of in Ireland as a great piece of injuftice, and it 
was the intention of his propofition to remove that 
grievance. 

With regard to the third propofition, his lordfhip 
obferved, that allowing Ii^eland a free trade to ^he 
cobnies muft be confidered as a favour to that king- 
dom. Confidering her Cven as an independent ftate^ 
fhe could fet up no claim to an intercourfe with the 
Britifh colonies. By every principle of juitice, of the 
laws of nations, and the cuftom of the other European 
powers who had fcttlements and diflant dependencies, 
the mother country had an exdufive right to trade 
with, and to forbid all others from having any inter- 
courfe with them. Were not this the cafe, what na- 
tion under the fun woald fpend their blood and treafure 
in eflablifhing a colony, and protecting and defending 
it in its infant finte, if other nations were afterwards 
to reap the advantages derived from their labour, ha- 
zard, and expence. But though Ga^at Britain had a 
right to reftiain Ireland from trading with her colonies, 
his lordfhip declared himfelf of opinion that it would 
be proper to allow her to participate of the trade. 
Tliis would be the only prudent meano of affording her 
relief; it would be an unequivocal proof of the candour 
and fipcerity of Great Britain ; and he had not the 
lead doubt but it would be received as fuch in Ireland* 
Britain, however, ought not to be a fufiPerer by her 
bounty to Ireland ; but this would be the cafe, fhouid 
the colony trade be thrown open to the latter, without 
accompanyiag it with reftriCkions fimilar to thofe 
which were laid upon the Britifh trade with them. An 
equal trade muft include an equal fhare of duties and 
taxes ; and this was the only proper ground on which 
the benefits expeCted by the Irifh nation could be 
either granted or defired. 

Having made fome other <^fervatioas on the pro- 
priety of thefe nieafures, they were regularly formed fhev 
into motions, and palTed uaanimoufly. In Ireland recced 
they were received with the utmoft joy and gratitude with great 
by both houfes of parliament. On the 20th of De- J<*7 hy the 
ccmber the following refolutions were pafled; viz.*"^ 
That the exportation of woollen and other manufac- 
tures from Ireland to all foreign places will materially 
tend to relieve its difticlles, increafe its wealth, promote 
U II ita 
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litlMrt. ks pr6fperity, and thereby advance (he walfare of 
Britain, and the common ftrength, wealth, and com- 
merce of the Britiih empire ; that a liberty to trade' 
with the Britifh coft>nie8 in America and the Weft 
Indiefi; and tl>e fetttemcnu on the coaft of Africai will 
Ve prT)dtt6iiv< of very great commercial benefits i wiU 
W a mod'affe Etion^umark of the regard and attention 
of Great Brit iffi to the diftreiTea of the kingdom ; and 
will give new vigour to the zeal of his Majefty's brave 
and loyal people of Ireland to ftand forth in (iipport 
of his Majefty's perfon and government, and the inte- 
reft, the honour, and dignity' of the Britifh empire." 
The fame refolutions were, next day, palfed in the 
honfe of peers. 

The higheft encomiums were now pafled on Lord 
North. His exertions in favour of Ireland were de- 
dartd to have been great and noble; he was ftyled 
•• the great advocate of Ireland ;" and it was foretold^ 

that he would be of glorious and immortal memory in joy the benefits of a free conflitution 
that kingdom, But while thefe panegyrics were fo 



«9 
Xxceffive 
culogiumt 
mn Lord 
North to 
the difid- 
vantaee 

•f ihc mi* tij^t kingdom, But while thele panegyrics 

•arilament. ^*^*^ly made, on the minifter, the members in oppofi- 

' tion, in the Britiih parliament, were fpoken of in very 

fndifferent terms. It was faid, that, while they 

thought the minifler did not mean to go into the bu- 

finefs of Ireland, they called loudly for cenfure agatnft 

him for not doing it ; but when it was found that he 

meant ferionily to take their affairs into confideration, 

they had then bafely fccedc^, and wholly forfaken the 

intereft of the kingdom. Thefe cenfures were fo loud, 

checked by ^ji^^ ^ member of the Britith houfe of commons wrote 

frcSn? H letter to be communicated to his friends in Ireland, 

member of «n which he reprefented, that however politic it might 

the firicilh be to compliment the minifter on the prefent occafion, 

houfe of j^ ^jg neither very wife nor generous in the members 

of the Irifti parliament to be fo ready in befbowing invec* 

tives againfl their old friends in England* With re^rd 

to the minifter, it was alleged, that until he was driven 

to it by the meafures adopted in Ireland, his condud 

had been extremely equivocal, diUtory, and indecifive. 

The minority had been juttly incenfed againft him for 
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exportation of woollens having been granted to Ire- M^od. 
land, the Irifh would naturally exped a fhare in the * » 
Turky trade, which, as matters ftood, was not pof- 
fible, it having hitherto been a received opinion*, that 
no Irifhman coukl be elc^ed a member of the Turky 
company. Notwithftanding all the fatisfafkion, how. 
ever, with which the news of thefe bills trere received 
in Ireland, it was not long before thoughts of a dif- 
ferent kind began to take pbce. It was fuggefted, SewdlC- 
that a fifee trade could be but of little ufe, if held by a contents'be. 
precarious tenure. The repeal of the obnoxious laws gin tj uke^ 
was reprefented as an aA of neceffity, not of choice, P^^^- 
on the part of the Britifh parliament. When that ne- 
ceflity, therefore, no longer exifted, the fame parliament 
might recal the benefits it had granted, and again fet* 
ter the Irifli trade by reftridions perhaps more oppref- 
five than before. To fecure the advantages they now 
pofleffed, it was neceffary that the kingdom fhouid en- 
joy the benefits of a free conflitution. For this the 
pc#ple looked up to the volunteer companies ; and the 
idea of having fach a glorious obje£i in their power, 
augmented the numbers of thefe which had alfo been 93 
increafed from other caufes. They had now received Numben 
the thanks of both houfes of parliament, and thus had?^ the vo- 
obtained the fandion of the legiflature. Thus many ^^^ "** 
who had formeHy fcrupled to conne£k themfelves with 
a lawlefs body, made no fcruple to enter their lifts. 
Government alfo engaged feveral of their friends in 
the. volunteer caufe. New companies were therefore 
raifed ; but whatever might be the political fentiroents 
of the officers, the private men were univerfally at- 
tached to the popular caufe. The national fpirit was 
likewife kept up by feveral patriotic publications, par- 
ticularly the letters figned Owen Roe O'Niel, which 
in an efpecial manner attrafled the public attention ; 
nor was the pulpit backward in contributing its patt 
in the fame cau(e. ^^ 

To give the greater weight to their determinations, They form 
the volunteers now began to form themfelves into bat- 5'>cmfcl\» 



^ ^ ^ ^ talions ; and in a very (hort time they wereall united J"^ ^** 

having fo grofsly facrificed the honour of the nation and in this manner, excepting a fmall number of compa- 
the dignity of parliament as to refufe any fubftantial niea, which, from accidental caufes, continued feparate. 
relief , to the Iri(h, until their own exertions had made The newfpapers were filled with refolutions from the 9^ 
It appear that every thing which Could be done for feveral corps, declaring Ireland to be an independent ^|*h"<*^^ 
them by the Britifh parliament was not a matter of kingdom, intitled by reafon, nature, and compad, to^j~^ 
choice but of neceffity. The minority, it was faid, had all the privileges of a free conflitution ; that no power aeat kibgr 
earneftly and repeatedly laboured to procure relief for in the world, excepting the king, with the lords and dom. 
the people of Ireland ; and if they had now contented commons of Ireland, had or ought to have, power to 
themfelves with a filent acquitfcence in the minifter's make Uws for binding the Irifh ; and that, in Alport 
propofiiions, it was only until they fhould know whc- of thefe rights and privileges, they were determined - 

... i--«_^A — *_ ..L 1 c T-^ to facrifice their lives and property. ^ 

Notwithftanding all this aseal, however, the repre- ServUe be- 
fentatives of the people in Ireland feem yet to have havioor of 
behaved in a very fupine and carelcfs manner, and to *^,|[U!^ 
have been entirely obedient to the dilates of govern- P"'**"*" 
ment. One of the houfe of commons declared in the 
month of April 1780, that ^* no power on earth, ex- 
cepting the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, had 
hops into Irebrid, and the drawback on the exporta- a right to make laws to bind the people." " Every 
tion of foreign hops. J. For enabling his majefty'a member in the houfe (fays Mr Crawford), 



thcr they would be fatisfadory to the people of Ire- 

hnd ; and bec^ufe what was now done, appeared to be 

more an aft of ftate than of mere parliamentary deli- 

91* bet at ion and difcuffion. 

A'Mitional To the propofiti'ons already mentioned, Lord North 

I^^I»fii><>n»added three others, i. For repealing the prohibition 

If Irtknd of exporting gold coin from Great Britain to Ireland. 

* 2. For removing the piuhibition to import foreign 



Irifti fubjeds to become members of the Turky com- 
pany, and to export woollens in Britifh or Irifti bot- 
toms to the Levant. In fupport of this laft refolution 
his lordft)ip urged, that it was ncceffary, becaufc the 



one except- 
ed,, acknowledged the truth of the propofitioa, either 
in eiprefs terms, or by not oppofing it ; and yet, how- 
ever aftoniihing it may appear, it was evident, that had' 
the queftion been put,., it would have been carried in • 

the 
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die negative. The natter w 

queftioo waa not put ; and nothing relating to it wa9 

entered on the journals. 

This inattentioQt or rather unwillingQefs^ of the ma- 
jority to fenre their country* was more fully maoifefted 
in the cafe of a mutiny bill, which they allowed to be 
made perpetual in Ireland, though that in England 
had alwayi been cautioully pafied only from year to 
▼ear. ^ After it was pafied, however, fomc of the aea- 
lous patriots, particukrly Mr Gratun, took great pains 
jicDcy of it to fet forth the bad tendency of that ad. He obfer- 
^^^JfJ^^^^^vcd,. that ftanding armies in the time of peace were 
'** ' oontrary to the principles of the confticution and the 
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compromifed. The tfot at firft perceive the dangerous tendenqr of the bill I>el in4»^ 

in queftion. The repseientations of Mr Grattan and ' -^ 

others, however, foon opened their eyes, and a gene* 

ral dliTatisfadton took place. This was much increafed 

by two unfuccefsful atterapu io the houfe of commons^ 

one to obtain an ad for modifying Poyning's law ; 

and the other for fecurtng the independency of the 

judges. A univerfid difguft againft the fpiritlefs con« 

dud of parliament now took place ; and the hopes of 

the people were once more fet on the volunteers. 

As It became now fomewhat probable that thefe 

companies might at laft be pbliged to affert the rights 

of Uieir countrymen by force of arms, reviews were ,99 « 
- - - . - Reviewtot 



(afety of public liberty ; they had fubverted the liberty judged neceflary to teach them hew to ad in ^''S^^^^^.. 
rtt .__ f_ .i^r- __r- _t. 1...- bodies, and to give them a more ezad knowledge of t^cr^p.''' 

the ufe of arms. Several of thefe reviews took place pomtoL 
in the courfe of fummer 1780. The fpedators in gcr 
neral were ftruck with the novelty and grandeur of the 
fight ; the volunteers became more than ever the ob- 
jeds of efteem and admiration, and their numbers in- 
creafed accordingly. The reviews in 1781 exceeded 
thofe of the former year ; and the dexterity of the 
corps who had aflbciated more early was now obferved 
to be greater than that of tlie reft. More than 5000 
men were reviewed at Bclfaft, whofe performancei were 
fet off to peculiar advantage by the difplay of 13 
pieces of cannon. They (howed their alacrity to ferve 
their country in the field, on a report having ariien 
that the kiagdom was to be invaded by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain ; and for their fptrited beha- 
viour on thi4 oocafion they received a fecond time the 
thanks of both houfes of parliament. 

Such prodigious miliary preparations could not but 
alarm the Britifli miniftry in the higheft degree ; and 
it was not to be doubted that the IriOi volunteers would 
come to the fame extremities the Americans had done • 
unlefs their wiihes were fp^cdily complied with. Still, 
however, it was imagined poffible to fupprefo them« 
and it was fuppofed to be the duty of the lord lieute-* 
nant to do fo. It was during the adminiftration of 
the duke of Buckingham that the volunteers had 
grown into fuch consequence : he was therefore re- 
called, and the earl of Carlifle appointed in his place, » 
Though it was impofiible for the new governor to fup- ^ 
prefs the fpirit of the nation, he found it no difficulrshameful 
matter to obtain a majoricy in parliaaKnL 



of all nations excepting in thofe cafes where their num< 
her was fmall, or xhe power of' the fovereign over 
them limited in fome refped or other ; but it was in 
vain to think of fetting bounds to the power of the 
chief magiftrate, if the people chofe by a itatute to 
bind themfelves to give them a perpetual and irrefiftible 
force. The mutiny bill, or martial Uw methodized, 
was diredly oppofite to the common law of the land. 
It fet afide the trial by jury and all the ordinary fteps 
of hw ; eftablifhing in their ftead a fummary proceed- 
ing, arbitrary crimes and punifliments, a fecret fen- 
tence, and fudden execution. The objed of this was 
to bring thofe who were fubjed to it to a date of im- 
plicit fobordination> and render the authority of the 
fovereign abfolute. The people of England, therefore, 
from a laudable jeatoufly on all fubjeds in which their 
liberty was concerned, had in the matter of martial 
law exceeded their ufuat caution. In the preamble 
to the mutiny ad, they recited part of the declaration 
of right, '* that ftanding armies and martiil law in 
time of peace, without the confent of parliament, are 
illegal Having then ftated the purity and fimplicity 
of their ancient conftitution, and let forth the great 
principle of nuigna charta« they admitted a partial and 
temporary repeal of it : they admitted an army, and a 
law for its regulation, but at the fame time they limit* 
ed the number of the former, and the dnration of 
both I confining the exiftence of the troops themfelves, 
the law that regulated them, and the power that com- 
manded them, to one year. Thus were the ftanding 
£orcef of Enj^nd rendered a parliamentary army, and 
the mih'tary rendered efiedually fubordinate to ^the ci- 
vil m^gidrate, becaufe dependent on parliament. Yet 



Thus every c«nduA ot 
ledrcfs was for the orefent effcdually denied. Neither ** f"""* 
the people of England confidercd the army, even thus the modification ot Poyning's law, nor the repeal of P*'l>*"»«** 
limited, only as a neceflary evil, and would not admit the obnoxious parts of the mutiny bill, could be ob- 
even of barracks, left the foldier fliould be ftill more tained. The volunteers, exafperated at this beh^ 

viour. refolved at once to fliow that they were refold 
ved to do themfelves juftice, and were conicious that* 
they had power to do fo. At a meeting of the of- 
ficers of the fouthem battalion of the Armngh regi- 
ment, commanded by the earl of Charlemont, the fol- 
lowing refdutioos were entered into December aStk 
17H1. I. That the raoft vigorous and effcdual me- '^^ 



alienated from the ftate of a fubjed ; and in this ftate 
of alienation have a poft of ftrcngth, which v^ould aug- 
ment the danger arifing from his fituation. When 
the parliament of Ireland proceeded to regulate the 
army, therefore, they ought to have adopted the ma- 
xims of the Britifli conftitution, as well as the rules of 
Britifh difcipline. But they had totally departed from 
the maxims and example of th^ Engliih, and that in 
'the moft important concern, the government of the 
(word. They had omitted the preamble which decla- 
red the great charter of liberty; they had left the num- 
ber of forces in the breaft of the king, and under thefe 
circumflances they had made the bill perpetual. 

It is j>robable that the bulk of the Ii-ifli nation did 



thods ought to be purfued for rooting corruption out ^ ^^P""^ 
from the legiHative body. a. For this purpofe a meet- Sr^olSn- 
ing of delegates from all the volunteer aftociations was teeri» api> 
neceflary ; and £)ung«nnon, as the moft central town pouited. 
in the province of Ulfter, feemed to be the moft pro- 
^r for holding fuch a meeting. 3. That as many and 
laftin^ advanuges might attend the holding fuch a 
U u 2 meeting 
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meetings before the prefent feifion of parliament was 
much farther advanced^ the 15th of Februarj next 
ihould be appointed for it. 

Thefc refolutions proved highly offenHTe to the 
friends of government, and every method wafa taken 
to difcourage it. On the appointed day, however, the 
reprefcntatives of 143 volunteer corps did attend at 
Dungannon ; ind the rcfults of their deliberations were 
as follow. 1. It having been aflerted, that volunteers, 
as fuch, cannot with propriety debate or publifh their 
opinions on political fubjeAs, or on the conduft of 
parliament, or public men, it wasrefolved unanimoufly, 
that a citizen, by learning the ufe of arms, docs not 
abandon any of his civil rights. 2. That a claim from 
any body of mtn, other ^han the king, lords, and com- 
mons of Irebnd, to make laws to bind the people, is 
illegal, unconftitutional, and a grievance. 3. RcfoN 
▼ed, with one difienting voice only, that the poWers 
eiercifed by the privy council of both kingdoms, under 
colour or pretence of the law ofPoyning's, are unconiUo 
tutional and a grievance. 4* Refolved unanimoufly, 
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ters of religion equally facred m others as in them- Mnl 
felves } and that they rejoiced in the relaxation of the ^^ si "^ 
penal laws againd the Papids, as a meafure fraught 
with the happieft confequences to the union and pro- 
fperity of the inhabitants of Ireland. 

While thefe proceedings took place at Dungannon, 105 
the n\iniftry carried all before them in parliament. In Minifterial 
a debate concerning the exclufivc legiflative privileges P*'^^P^ 
of Ireland, a laW member, fpeaking of the arbitrary ^^,1- jjj * 
aAs of England, afTerted, chat ** power conflitutcdpariuaieDt. 
right ;" and a motion that the commons (hould be de- 
clared the reprefentatives of the people was carried in 
the negative Thefe fcandalous proceedings could not 
but hatien the ruin of their caufe. The refolutions 
entered into at the Dungannon meeting were received 
throughout the kingdom with the utmotl applaufe. A j^ 
few days after, Mr Grattan, whofe patriotifm has been Mr Gnt- 
already taken notice of, moved in the houfe of com- tan's mo- 
mons for a long and fpirited addrefs to his majeily, decla- "''J ^J** "| 
ring the rights of the kingdom, and alFcrting the principle ^j^^jj^-'^jj^ 
-rhich now began to prevail, that Ireland could legally inaq)eD- 



that the ports of this country are by right open to all be bound by no power but that of the king, lords, andtecyof 

foreign countries not at war with the king; and that ^"^ ^l- -_i- ^l- w -.a %r .iri.«ami 

any burden thereupon, or bbftrudion thereto, except- 
ing only by the parliament of Ireland, are nnconftitu- 
tional, and a grievance* 9. Refolved, with one dif- 
ienting voice only, that a mutiny bill, not limited in 
point of duration from fcfiion to feilion, is 'unconfU* 
ttuional and a grievance. 6. Refolved unaoimoufly, 
that the independence of judges is equally efTential to 
the impartial adminiftration of juftice in Ireland as in 
England, and that the refulal or delay of this right 
is in itfelf uncoc^ftitutional and a grievance. 7. Re- 
folved, with 1 1 diflenting voices only, that it is the 
decided and unalterable determination of the volunteer 
companies to feek a redrefs of thefe grievances ; and 
they pledged themfelves to their country, and to each 
other, as freeholders, fellow-citizens, and men of ho- 
nour, that they would, at every enfuing ele£Uoa» fup- 
port only thofe who had fupported the^^ and would 
lupport them therein, and that they would ufe all 
conftttmional means to make fuch purfuit of redrefs 
^«dy and eifedual. 8. Refolved, with only one dii- 
Ibnting voice, that the minority in parliament, who 
had fupported thofe conftitutional rights, are intitled 
to the moft grateful thanks of the volunteer compa- 
res, and that an addreb to the purpofe be figned by 
the chairman, and puUiihed with the refolutions of the 
prefent meeting. 9. Refolved unaninuMifly, that four 
members from each county of the province of Ul- 
fter, c^ven to be a quorum, be appointed a committee 
till the next general meeting, to ad for the volunteer 
corps, and to call general meetings of the province as 
occafion requires^ 10. The committee being appoint- 
ed, and the time of general meetings, and fome other 
affairs of a fimilar nature fettled, it was refolved una* 
fiimouily, that the court of Portugal haring unjuAly 
refufed entry ta certain IriHi cominodities, the dele- 
gates would not confumc any wine of the growth of 
Portugal, and that they would uie all their influence 
to prcveat the ufe oi the kid wine, excepting what 
was then in the kingdom, until fuch time as the Irifti 
exports ihould be received in the kingdom of Portu- 
oal. II. Refolved, with only two di (Fen tang voices, 
•that they hokl the right of private judgment in mat- 



commons of the country; though the Brit5h parliameot *'?J^ 
had aifumed fuch a power. This motion was at prefent*^^ 
rejected by a large majority; but their eyes were (bon 
enlightened by the volunteers. 

Thefe having now appointed their committees of 
correfpondence, were enabled to c<^mmunicate their 
fenttments to one another with the utmoft facility and 
quicknefs. An afTociation was formed in the name of^^|^^ 
the nobiUty, reprefentatives, freeholders, and inhabt*of tb«vo. 
tants of the county of Armagh, wherein theyfet forth iuoteen to 
the neceffity of declaring their fenttments openly re-«jjyF'*' 
fpediog the fundamental and undoabted rights of theP^ 
nation. They declared, that, in every fituation in 
life, and with all the means in their power, they vrould 
nmintain the conftitutional right of the kingdom to be 
governed only by the king and parliament of Ireland ; 
and that they would, in every inftance, tmiformly and 
ftrenuoufly oppofe the execution of any ftatutes, ex- 
cepting fuch as derived their authority from the parlia- 
ment juft mentioned ; and they pledged themfelves, in 
the ufual manner, to fupport what they now declared 
with their lives and fortunes. 

This declaration was quickly adopted by all the 
other counties, and fimilar fenttments becaaie univer- 
fally avowed throughout the king. The change in the 
Britiih miniftry in the fpiing of 1782 facilitated the 108 
wifhes of the people. The duke of Portland, whoFaTourabk 
came over as lord lieutenant in April that year, fent a"*^^, 
moft welcome mcflage to parliament. He informed .f^^^j'JJ 
them, that, ^ his majefty, being concerned to hodtheduie 
that difcontents and jealoufies were prevailii>g amoogof P<^' 
his loyal fubjeAs in Ireland, upon matters of greatl»«^ 
weight and importance, he recommended it ta parlta* 
noent to take the fame into their moft ferious confide- 
ration, in order to fuch a final adjuftment as might 
give mutual fatisfa£^ion to his kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.'' k>9 

Mr Grattan, whofe patriotic tfhrts had never been Mr G^ej^ 
fhckened, now ventured to propofe Ti fecond time *"J[JJ^piin 
parliament the addrefs which had been rejedcd before. ^^^^^ d 
On the i6th of April he began a fpeech to this pur-hii add«*» 
pofe with a panegyric on the volunteers, and the late 
coadud of the people. The Iriih, he faid, were no 
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1r«hnd. tonji^ef: ft diridcd colony, but an united land, manifeft- 
' "■ ^ ' ing itfclf to the reft of the world in Ggnal inftanccs of 
glory. In the reft of Europe the ancient fplrit was 
expired ; liberty was yielded, or empire loft ; nations 
were living upon the memory of paft glory, or under 
the care of mercenary armies. In Ireland, however, 
the peoplcy by departing from the example of other 
nationa, had become an example to them. Liberty, 
in former tioies, and in other nations, was recovered 
by the quick fe slings and rapid impuUe of the popu- 
lace. But in Ireland, at the preient period, it was 
recovered by an a6^ of the whole nation reafofting for 
three years on its Gt nation, and then rtfcuing itfelf by 
a fettled fcnfc of right pervading the land. The meei- 
ing of the delegates at Dungannon was an original Mea- 
fure $ and, like all of that kind, continued to be matter 
of furprife, until at laft it became matter of admira- 
tion. Great meafures, fuch' as the meeting of the 
Englifh at Runny Mead, and of the Irifh at Dungan- 
non, were not the oonfequences of precedent, but car- 
ried in themfelves both precedent and principle ; and 
the public caufe in both infUnces would infallibly have 
been loft had it been trufted to parliament. T^he 
meeting at Dungannon had refolved, that the claim of 
the Britifh parliament was illegal ; and this was a con- 
ilitutional declaration. The Irilh volunteers were af- 
foctated for the prefervatlon of the laws, but the con- 
dud of the Britiih parliament fubverted all law. Eng- 
land, however, had no reafon to fear the Iri(h volun- 
teers ; they would facrifice their lives lo her caufe. 
The two nations formed a general confederacy. The 
perpetual annexation of the crown was a great bond, 
but magna charta was a greater. It would be eafy 
for Ireland to find a king ; but it would be impoffible 
to find a nation who could communicate to. them fuch 
a charter as magna charta ; and it was this which made 
their natural connexion with England. The Irifb 
nation were too high in pride, charader, and power, 
to fuffer any other nation to make their laws. England 
had indeed brought forward the queftion, not only by 
making laws for Irebod the preceding fefiBon, but by 
enabling his majefty to repeal all the laws which Eng- 
land had made for America. Had (he confented to 
repeal the declaratory law againft America -f and 
would (he refufe to repeal that againft Ireland ? The 
Irifti nation were itM:apable o£ fubmitting to fuch a 
diftindion. 
- . "^ , Mr Grattan now fotmd bis elo^ence much mofc 
^ft agree pQ^g,.fQ| j^jg^ formerly. The motion which, during 
this very feflion, had been rejected by a great majority, 
was now agreed to after a (hort debate, and the addrefs 
II X ' to ^^> majefty prepared accordingly. In this, after 
SobAaiice thanking his majefty for his gracious mefifage, and de- 
•f the ad- daring their attachment to his perfon and government^ 
*^*' they aiFured him, that the fubjeds of Ireland are a free 

people,; that the crown of Ireland is an Imperial 
crown infeparably annexed to that of Britain,Jon which 
connexion the interefts and happine& of both oationa 
effentially depend : but the kingdom of Ireland is di- 
ftinfl, with a parliament of its own $ that there ia no 
body of men competent to make laws to bind Ireland, 
except the king, lords, and commons thereof, nor any 
oiher parliament that hath any power or authority of 
any fort whatfoever, in this country, except the par- 
Uamcot of Ireland. They affured his majefty, that they 
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humbly conceive, that in this right the very effenCe of Irriand 
their liberties did exift ;• a right which they, on the 
part of all Ireland, do claim as their birthright, and 
which they cannot yield but with their lives. They 
affured his majefty, that they had feen with concern 
certain claims advanced by the parliament of Great 
Britain, in an ad entitled, ** For the better fecuring 
the dependency of Ireland ;" an a6^ containing niatter 
entirely irreconcileable to the fundamental rights of the 
nation. They informed his majefty, that they concei- 
ved this ad, and the claims it advanced, to be the 
great and principal caufe of the difcontents and jealou- . 
fies in the kiifgdoro. They affured him, that hit 
commons did moft fincerely wifh, that all the bills, 
which become law in Ireland, fhould receive the ap- 
probation of his majefty under the feal of Great Bri- 
tain ; but yet, that they conceived the pradice of 
fupprelfing their bills in the cpuncil of Ireland, or al- 
tering them any where, to be another juft caufe of 
difcontent and jealoufy. They further affured his ma- 
jefty, that an ad intitled, *♦ For the better accommo- 
dation of his majefty's forces," being unlimited in du- 
ration, and defedive in fome other circumfUnces, wa» 
another juft caufe of jealoufy and difcontent. Thefe, 
the principal caufes of jealoufies and difcontent in the 
kingdom, they had fubmttted to his majefty, in humble 
expedation of redrefs : and they concluded with an 
affurance, that they were more confident in the hope of 
obtaining redrefs, as the people of Ireland had been, 
and were, not more difpofed to fhare the freedom of 
England, than to fupport her in her difiicultiea, and to 
&are her fate. 

To this remaii:ab1e addrefa a moft gracious anfwer It isgracii 
was given. In a few days the lord lieutenant made a<>nfly »• 
fpeech to both houfes ; in which he informed them,^^*^ 
that, by the magnanimity of the king, and wifdoni of 
the Briti(h parliament, he was enabled to afFure them, 
that immediate attention had been paid to their repre- 
fentations, and that the legiflature of Britain had con- 
curred in a refolution^to remove the caufes of their 
difcontents, and were united tn a defire to gratify every 
wifh expreffed in the late addrefs to the throne ; and 
that, in the mean time, his majefty was gracioufly dif- 
pofed to give his royal afllent to ads to prevent ,the 
fuppreffing of bills in the Irifh privy council, and to li- 
mit the mutiny-bin to the term of two years. , j^ 

The joy which now diffufed itfelf all over the king- Extreme 
dom was extreme. The warmeft addreffes were pre- J^y «* ^^ 
fented not only to his majefty but to the lord llcutc- ^'^' 
nant. The commons inftantly voted 100,000 I. to his 
majefty, to enable htm to raife 20,000 men for the 
navy 5 and foon after, 5^000 men were likewife voted 
from the Irifh eftablifhment. The volunteers became 
in a peculiar manner the objeds of gratitude and uni- 
verfal panegyric ; but none was placed in fb confpfcu- 
ous alight as Mr Grattan. Addreffes of thanks flow- 
ed in upon him from all* quarters ; and the commons |^ gm*. 
addrefied his majefty to give him 50,000!. as a re-^J^rt^ 
compenfe of his fervices; for which they promifed towarde<t 
make provifion. jj^ 

Thisrequeft was alfo complied with ; but ftill theJ^alou(ie» 
jealoufies of the Irifh were not completely eradicated. ^*J?" ^* 
As the intended repeal of the declaratory ad was found '^^**^'**' 
to be fimple, without any claufe exprefdy retinquiftiing 
the claim of rights i^eral members of the houfe of 

commottg 
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irelMd. ttfOioioiii were of opinion, that tbe liberties of Irebnd there is no inconfiderable prpfpcdi of gold and filvcr in 

were not yet thoroughly fecurcd* The majority .however, fome parts of the kingdom. No country in the world 

were of opinion, that the iimple repeal of the obnoxious abounds more in beautiful lakes, both freih and fait 

a^ was fufficient ; but many of the nation at large dif* water ones ; and it is alfo plentifully watered with many 

fered in fentiments. Mr Flood, a member of thehoufe, beautiful rivers. The commod it iei^ which IreUad ex* 

and a sealous patriot* now took the lead in this mat- ports, as far as her prefcnt trade will permit, are hides, 

ter } while Mr G rattan lof| much of his popularity by tallow, beef, butter, cheefe, honey, wax, hemp, metals» 

efpoufing the contrary opinion. The matter, however, and fifh : wool and glafs were, tiU December 23. f 779, 

was to appeanince finally fettled by the volunteers, who prohibited ; but her Unen trade is of late grown of 

declared themfelves on Mr Grattan's fide. Still fome very great confequence. England, in the whole, is 

murmurings were heard ; and it mud be owned, that thought to gain yearly by Ireland upwards of 1,400,000!. 

even yet the eondu£l of Britain appeared equivocal, and in many other refpedU (he mud be of very great 

An £ngli(h law was paflcd, ^m/Z/in^ iinportation from advantage to that kingdom. Formerly, indeed, (he 



!r«bli4. 
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"iBqnivocal ,. , . _ _ 

•condua of one of the Weft India idands to all his majefty's domi- 
(Briuin. nions ; and of courfe including Ireland, though the 
trade of the latter had already been declared abfolutely 
free. This was looked upon in a very unfavourable 
light. Great offence was alfo taken at a member of the 
£ngli(h houfe of lords for a fpeech in parliament, in 
which he afTtrted, that Great j^ritain had a right to 
bind Ireland in matters of an external nature; and 
propofed to bring in a bill for that purpofe. The pub 



w^s rather a burden to her elder fifter than any bene- 
fit ; but the times are changed now, and improve every 

day. . «»9 

Mr O'Halloran fays, the linen manufadure was car- Linai ma- 
ried on in Ireland in very eatly days to a great ex- '*"^^*'* 
tent ; and Gratiaous Lucius quotes a defcription of ^J^J^^"** 
the kingdom, printed at Leyden in 1697 ; in which the 
author tdls us, ** That this country abounds with flax, 
which is fent ready fpun in large quantities to foreign 



itc difcontent was alfo ereatly inflamed by fome circum- nations. Formerly (fays he) they wove great quan* 

fiances relating to this bill, which were particularly tities of linen, which was moftly confkmed at home, 

obnoxious. Lord Beauchamp, in a letter addreffed the natives requiring above 50 yards of linen in a fhirt 

to one of the volunteer corps, was at pains to fhow that or fhift." So truly expenfive was the Irifh fafhion of 

the fecurity of the legiflatiye privileges obtained from making up fhirt s, on account of the number of plaits 

the parliament of Britain was mfufiicient. The lawyers and folds, that, in the reign of Henry VIIL a ftatute 

<;orp8 alfo, who took the qu^ftion into confidera- paffed, by which they were forbidden, under a feverc 



tion, were of the fame opinion ; but the circumftance 

' which gave the greateft offence was, that the chief 

j nil ice in the Englilh court of king's bench gave 

judgment in an Irifh caufe dire^ly contrary to a 



penalty, to put more than feven yards of linen in a 
fhirt or fhift. 

We may form fome idea of what the trade of Ire- 
land muft have been in former times, when, fo late as 



l^w which had limited all fuch judgments to the 6rft the reign of Brien Botu, who died in ioi4« not^ith- 



of June. All thefe reafbns of difcontent, however, 
were removed on the death of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and the appointment of the new miniftry who 
fucceeded him. Lord Temple came oirer to Ireland, 
and his brother and fecretary Mr Grenville went to 
England, where he made fuch reprefenut ions of the 
•the admmi- (|ifcontents which prevailed concerning the infufficiency^ riches this city derived from the bare manufa^ure of 
^][^^°j^^ of the declaratory aA, that Mr Ton^nfhcnd, oneof the fhoes, which were exported in amaxing quantities; 
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landing the ravages and diflreffes which a Danifh war, 
of above 200 years continuance, muft have produced 
throughout the kingdom, the annual duties arifing 
from goods imported into the fingle port of Limerick, 
and paid in red wine, amounted to 36$ pipes! Even 
fo lately as the laft centuij, it is fcarcdy credible what 



pie. 



fccretaries of ftate, moved in the houfe of commons for .whereas now, inftead of fhoes and boots, we fee the raw 

leave to bring in a bill to remove firom the minds of the hides (hipped off for foreign markets, 

people of Ireland all doubts refpc^ing their legiflative No country in the world feems better fhuated for a 

and judicial privileges. This bill contained, in the fuUeft maritime power than Irelandt where the portsr are con- 

and moft exprefs terms, a relinquilhment on the part of v.enient to every nation in Europe, and the havena 

the Britifh legiflature of all claims of a right to inter- fafe and commodious. The great plenty of timber, 

fere with the judgment of the Irifh courts, or to make the fuperiot excellence of the oak, and the acknow- 

laws to bind Ireland in time to come. Thus the con- lodged fkill of her ancient artizans in wood-works, 

tcft was at laft ended ; and ever fioce this kingdom has are circumftances clearly in her favour. That the 

continued to flourifh, and to enjoy the hlefiings of Irifh formerly exported large quantities of timber, ia 

tranquillity and peace, free from every kind of reitric- manifeft from the churches of Glouccfter, Weftmin* 
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tion either on its commerce or manufadorcs. 

The climate of Ireland would almoft perfedly agree 
with that of England, were the foil equally improved* 
being abundantly fiuitfulboth in com and grafs, eipe- 
cially the latter ; in confequence of which, an infinite 
number of black cattle and fheep are bred, particularly 
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ftermonafUry and palace, &c. being covered with 
Irifh oak. 

The government of the kingdom is in the hands of ooven- 
a viceroy, or lord-lieutenant, who lives in very great meot, po- 
fplendor. In his abfence there are lords-juftiees (ityled pulatioor 



thiAr exallencifsjf generally three in number, vix. lord 



ace. 



in the province of Connaught. Few countries produce primate, lord high chancellor, and the fpeaker of the 



finer grain than that which grows in the improved 
parts of this kingdom. The northern and eaftern 
counties are beft cultivated and inclofed, and the moft 
populous. 

Ireland is known to have many rich mines ; aod 



houfe of commons. The parliament of Ireland meet 
every other winter, or oftener, according to exigencies. 
Ireland is divided into four large provinces, and thofe 
again into 32 countries, as fullow« ; 
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' Cmmties, 
I. Antrim 
t. Armagh 
5. CaYtn 

4. Down 

5. Donnegal 

6. Fermanagh 



IRE 

I. ULSTER. 

Houfei. Extentf <cc. 

13125 Breadth 98 ji""^ 
9268 Tnih plantations* 
26090 Acres, 2836837 
12357 Parishes, 365 
5674 Boroughs, 29 



C46octr« 
X cumfien 

449620c 
[Engh'ih 



7. Londonderry 14527 Baronies, ^^ 

8. Monaghan > 26637 Archbifhop. i 

9. Tyrone ^6545 Bifhoprics, 6 

Market-towns, 58 

IL L E I N S T E R. 
I. Caterlogh, or Car- Leng» *04? mji.. J^36ocir» 

low 5444 Bread. ^^^ ^cumf. 

2.- Dublin 24145 I- acr. 2642958, or 42811C5 

3. Ktldare 8887 Parifhes, 858 [Enghfli 

4. Kilkenny 3231 Boroughs, 53 

5. King's-county 9294 Baronies, 99 

6. Longford 6057 Market- towns, 6^ 

7. Lowth 8150 Archbiftiopric, 1 
Meath (Eaft) 14000 Bifhopncs, 3 



8. 
9- 

10. 



Queen's- coun- 
ty 
Wcftmcath 
Wexford 



12. Wicklow 



11226 

9621 

13015 

7781 



The' rivers are, the Boyne, 
Barrow, Li%, Noir, and 
the May. 



IIL M U N S T E R. 



I. 

2. 

3- 

.4- 

5- 
6. 



I. 



Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 



IV. 

Galway 



11381 Leng, 100 1 jj^^ C 6oocir. 



3. Leitrim 

3. Mayo 

4. Rofcommon 

5. SKgo 



47334 Bread 107 
1 1653 Acres 3289932, 
19380 Pariihes, 740 
18325 Boroughs, 26 
9485 Baronies, 63 

Houies, 117 197 
Archbifliopric, t 
Bifhops, 6 

ONNAUGHT 
i5576Lcng.9o7 -j^^ 



_ cumfc. 

5329146 

[Englifti 



f 500 cir« 



Bread. 80 5 ""*'"' 1 cumfc r. 
5156 Acre?, 2272915, 3681746, 

Parifhes, 330 [Englilh 

15089 Boroughs, 10 

Baronies, 43 
8780 Aichhifhopric, i 

Bifhop. 1 
597oHoufes, 49966 

Rivers are the Shannon, 
May, Suck, and Gyll. 
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and educated. Thefe fchools are maintained by an an- 
nual bounty of 1000 1. by a tax upon hawk^s and ped- 
lars, and by fubfcriptions and legacies. The children 
admitted are thofe born of Popifh parents, or fuch as 
would be bred Papifts if neglefled, and are found of 
limbs. Their age mud be from fix to ten ; the boys at 
16, and the girls at 14, are apprenticed into Prote- 
ftanc fiamilies. The iirft fchool was opened in 173^* 
Five pounds are given to every peffon educated in thcfe 
fchools upon his or her marrying a Proteftant. An 
Englifh ti6t of parliament, lately tolerated the Catholic 
religion in Ireland, and by that means has relieved 
thoufands of ufeful fubje^b. 

The return of houfes in Ireland for the year 1754. 
was 395*439 ; and for the year 1766, it was 424,046. 
Suppoiing therefore the nnmbers to have increafed at 
the fame rate, the number of houfes now cannot be lefs 
than 4549 1 30; which, allowing fkvt pcrfons to a fa- 
mily, will make the number of inhabitants 2,260,650: 
but as the return of houfes by hearth- colleftors is ra* 
ther under than above the truth, and as there are many 
families in every parish who are by law excufed from 
that tax, and therefore not returned,- the number on a 
moderate eftimate will be 2,500,000. Sir W. Petty 
reckoned 160,000 cabins without a chimney ; and if 
there be an equal number of fuch houfes now, the num- 
ber of people will be above 3,000,000. Mr Molyneux 
fays, ** Irdand has certainly been better inhabited for- 
merly ; for on the wild mountains between Ardmach 
and Pundalk, are obfervable the marks of the plough, 
as they are alfo on the mountains of Altmore. The 
fame has been obferved in the counties of Londonderry 
and Donnegal. Mountains that are now covered wiih 
bogs have been formerly ploughed ; for when you dig 
five or fix feet deep, you difcover a proper foil for ve- 
getation, and find it ploughed into ridges and furrows': 
a plough was found in a very dead bog near Donne- 
gal \ and an hedge, with fome wattles, ftanding under 
a bog that was five or fix feet in depth. The fiump 
of a large tree was found in a bog ten feet deep at 
Caftle- Forbes; the trunk had been burnt, and fome 
of the cinders and afhes ftill were lying on the ftnmp. 
Mr Molyneux further fays, that on the top of an 
high mountain, in the north, there were then remain- 
ing the Rreets and other marks of a large town. 

Beauty feems to be mote difftifed in England, a- A] 



Uelantf. 



In 1731, while the duke of Dorfet was lord-lieute- 
nant, the inhabitants were numbered, and it was found 
that the four provinces contained as follows : . 

f 224780V 
447916 j 

Proteftants^ t!«ot!t > ^^F** 

• 150020 ; *^ 



Connaught 
L«einfier 
Munfter 
Ulfter 



21604' 
203087 
iip30 
360632 



700453 J 



1 1 309768 J 



Thtre are 44 chatter working- fchools at prefetit in 
Jrdsod,. wherein 2025 boys s»4 girla are mainuined 
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cearanca* 

mong the lower ranks of life, than in Ireland ; which *"^ ^*''JJ^^' 
may, however, be attributed to the mere n^odes of li- j^ijj^jjj^gQfi. 
ving. In England, the meaneft cottager is better fed, 
better lodged, and better dreflbd, than the moft opu- 
lent farmers here, ;who, unaccuftomed to what our 
peafants reckon the comforts of life, know no luxury 
but in deep potations, of aqua vitas. 

From this ctrcumftance^ we may account for a fa6l 
reported by the officers of the army here. • They fay, 
that the young fellows of Ireland, who offer to enlift, 
are more generally ^below the given height than in 
England. There can be no appeal from their tefli- 
mony ; for they were Irifli, and the ftandard is an in- 
fallible teft. No reafon, indeed, can be- given why 
the caufes which promote or prevent the growth of o* 
ther animals, ihbuld not have fimilar efPedts upon the 
human fpecies. In England, where^ there is no fiint 
of provifions, the growth is not checked ; but, on the 
contcaryi it is. extended to the utmolt bouod of na-^ 

tureV- 
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Irtlattd. ture'« onginal intention : whereasi m Ireland, where 
^—^v"*^ food is neither in the fame quantity nor of the fame 
quality, the body cannot expand itfclf, but is dwarfed 
and ftunted in its dioicnfions. The gentlemen of Ire- 
land are full as tall as thofe of England ; the difference, 
then, between them and the commonalty, can only 
proceed from the difference of food. 

The inhabitants, in general, of this kingdom, are 
vft-y far from what they have too often and uujuftly 
been reprefentcd by thofe of our country who never 
faw them, a nation of wild Irilh. Miferable and op- 
prefTcd, as by far too many of them are, an Englilh- 
man will find as much civility in general, as amongft 
the fame clafs in his own country ; and, for a fmall pe- 
cuniary confidcraiion, they will exert themfclves to 
pleafe you as much as any people, perhaps, in the 
king's dominions. Poverty and opprcflion will natu- 
rally make mankind four, rude, and unfociable, and 
eradicate, or at Uaft fupprcfs, all the more amiable 
principles and palTions of humanity. But it fhould 
feem unfair and ungenerous to judge of, or decide a- 
gainft, the natural difpolition of a man reduced by in- 
digence and oppreflion alraoft to dcfperation. Let 
commerce, agriculture, and arts, but call forth the 
dormant aAIvity of their genius, and roufe the native 
fpirit of enterprize, which now lies torpid within them ; 
let liberal laws unfetter their minds, and plenty cheer 
their tables ; they will foon (how themfelves dcferving 
j^^ to rank with the moft rtfpeftable focieties in Europe. 
Account of The bogs wherewith Ii eland is in fome places over- 
the bogs in grown, arc not injurious to health, as is commonly 
ir*i«iJ. imagined ; the watery exhalations from thcfc are nei- 
ther fo abundant nor fo noxious as thofe from marfhes, 
which become prejudicial from the various animal and 
vegetable fubftances which are left to putrify as foon 
as the waters arc exhaled by the fun. Bogs arc not, 
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Ireland. 



turburies let from five to eight guineas an mere. In MmA, 
fome places they are fo eradicated, there docs not re-' ^ "^ 
main a trace of them, the ground being now converted 
into rich meadows and fweet pafturcs. ,^, 

If we truft to authorities, wc muft conclude that Trade of 
Ireland was not originally iaferior to England, either ^"l^od 
in the fertility of the foil or falubrity of the climate. ^^*' 
When this country (hall have felt the happy effeds of ^ 
the late concefliona and indulgencics of the Britiih par- 
liament, by repealing feveral adks which retrained the 
trade of this kingdom with foreign ports, and allow- 
ing the exportation of woollen manufadures and glafs, 
and (hall have received further indulgencics from the 
fame authority ; and when the fpirit of induftry (hall 
be infufed, in confequence of it, into the common 
people ; their country will not be inferior to any other 
on the globe under the fame parallel. It is very dif- 
ficult to fay, whether foreign or domeftic caufes have 
operated moft powerfully in laying wafte this fruitful 
country ; which, by being relieved from their late un- 
natural prohibitions, will be enabled co furnifli a graiid 
proportion of fupplics to Great Britain, and will un- 
avoidably become of vaft importance, by its reciprocal 
trade, in rcftraining the increafe of that of France, 
who canaot carry on this important branch of traffic 
without the alfillance of Irifh wool. The wool of 
France is (hort and coarfe, being, in the language of 
the manufadlurers, neither fine in the thread nor long 
in the ft a pie. This obliges them to have recourfe to 
the wool of Ireland, which po(rc(re8 both thefe quali- 
ties. Aflifted by a pack of Iri(h wool, the French are 
enabled to manufacture two of their own ; which they 
will no longer be enabled to procure, as the Irifh will 
now work up their own wool which they ufed to ex- 
port ; ^great part of which found its way to France, 
and enabled them to fupply other markets, to the great 



as one might fuppofe from their blacknefs, maffcs of prejudice of Britain. The happy cffefts af it have 



putrefadroB ; but, on the contrary, they are of fuch a 
texture, as to refift putrefaction above any other fub- 
ftance wc know of A ftioe, all of one piece of lea- 
ther, very neatly ftltched, was taken out bf a bog 
fome yeais ago, yet entirely fre(h ;— from the very fa- 
fhion of which, there is fcarcc room to doubt that it 
had lain there fome centuries. Butter, called rou/i'm, 
hath been found in hollowed trunks of trees, where it 
had been hid fo long, that it was become hard and al- 
moft friable, yet not devoid of un6tuofity ; that the 
length of time it had been buried was very great, we 
learn from the depth of the bog» which was ten feet, 
ihat had grown over it. But the common phenome- 
non of timber-trees dug out of thefe bogs not only 
found, but alfo fo embalmed as afterwards to defy the in 



been already felt ; for notwithftanding it was fo late 
as December 23. 17B9, that the royal afTcnt was given 
to the taking off theii reftraints on woollen exports, it 
appears, that on January • 1 oth following, an export* 
entry was made at the cuftom-houfe of Dublin of 
1 300 yards of ferge for a foreign market, by William 
Worth ington, Efq. 

IRENw^US (St), a biftiop of Lyons, was born in 
Greece about the year 1 20. He was the difciple of 
Pappias and St Poly carp, by whom, it is faid, he was 
fent into Gaul in 157. He ftopped at Lyons, where 
he performed the office of a prieft ; and in 178 was 
fent to Rome, where he difputed with Valentin us, and 
his two difciples Flonnus and Blaftus. At his retum 
to Lyons, he fucceeded Photinus, bifhop of that city ; 



juries of time, demonftrate the antifeptic quality of and fuffcred martyrdom in 202, under the reign of 

them. The horns of the moofe-deer muft have lain Severus. He wrote many works in Greek, of which 

many centuries in a bog ; for the Irifh hiftories do not there only remains a barbarous Latin verfion of his five 

recognize the exiftence of the animal whereon they books again ft' heretics, fome Greek fragments in dlf- 

orew. Indeed, human bodies have, in many places, ferent authors, and pope Vi£ior's letter mentioned by 

been dug up entire, which muft have lain there for £ufebi<js. The beft editions of his works are thofe 
ages. The growth of bogs, however, ia variable in ' of Erafmus, in 1526; of Grabe, in 1702; and of 

different places, from the variety of conditions in the Father MafTuet, in 17 10. St Irenxus's ftyle is clofe, 

filuation, foil, huriiidity, and quantity of vegetable clear, and ftrong, but plain and fimple. I>odweU hat 

food ; in fome places it is very rapid, in {others very compofed fix curious diffcrtations on the works of St 

flow ; and therefore their altitudes cannot afford any Irenaeus. 

certain meafure of time. In the manufa6turing couo- He ought not to be confounded with St Irenieus the 

lies of the north, peat-fud has become fo fearcc, that deacon, who ia 275 fuffcred martyrdom in Tufcany^ 

HO 469. 5 wilder 
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under the rcfgn of Auretitii i nev with '8t Irasneus, bowels 
bifliop of Strmich, who fuffercd martyrdom on this 
at 5th of March 304, during the perfecution of Dio- 
clefian and Maximiamis. 

IRENEy emprefs of the eaft, celebrated for her ▼«- 
lour, wit» 9nd beauty ; but deteftable for her cruelty, 
having facrificcd h^^r own fon to the ambition of reign- 
ing alone.. She died in B03. 

IRESINE, in botany : A genus ot the pentandria 

*^yrder, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 54th order, Mif- 

'tellam^. The male calyx is diphyllous, the corolla 

'pentapetalous $ and there are five nedaria. The fe* 
male calyx is diphyllous, the corolla pentapetalons ; 

^here arc two feflilc ftigmata, and a capfule with flocky 



ieeds. 

IRIS, in phyfiology, the rainbow. The word is 
*Greek, »/"c, fuppofed by fome to be derived from »»p» 
* I fpeak, I tell ;'* as bcin^ a meteor that is fuppofed to 
*foretel» or rather to declare rain. See Rainbow. 

Lttnar /r/i, or MoM-rainbow. See Rainbow 
f Lunar), 

IriS) in anatomy, a ftriped variegated circle round 
the pupil of the eye, formed of a duplicature of the 
"uvea. See Anatomy, p. 767. 

Iris isalfo applied to thofe changeable colours which 
Yometimes appear in the glaffes of telefcopes, micro- 
fcopes, 5cc. fo called from their fimilitude to a rain* 
bow. The fame appellation is alfo given to that co- 
loured fpcd^irum, which a triangular prifmatic glafs will 
projed on a wall, when placed at a due angle in the 
%in»beam8. 

Iris, the Fhwer de LucCi or Flag- flower, Bct> in 
l)otany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging 
to the triandria clafs of plants \ and in the natural 
method ranking under the Axth order, Enfat^, The 
corolla is divided into fix parts ; the petala alternately 
reflexed ; the ftigmata refembling petals. 

There are 44 fpecies, all herbaceous flowering per- 
ennials, both of the fibrous, tuberous, and bulbous 
rooted kind, producing thick annual ftalks from 3 or 
4 inches to a yard high, terminated by large hexape- 
'talous flowers, having three of the petals reflexed quite 
'back and three ere6i ; mofl of which 9tt ycrj orna- 
mental, appearing in May, June, and July, 
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hen other means had failed. Tor this pat- 
pofe. It may be given in dofts of 80 drops every hour 
or two ; but tlie degree of its acrimony is fo uncertain, 
that it can hardly ever come into general ufe. The 
frcfh roots have been mixed with the food of fwine 
bitten by a mad dog, and they cfcaped the difeafe, 
when others, bitten by the fame dog, died raving mad. 
Goats eat the leaves when frefh ; but cows, horfes, and 
fwine, refufe them. Cows will eat them when dry* 
The roots are ufed in the ifland of Jura for dying 
black— The roots or bolbs of a fpecies growing at the - 
Cape, are roafted in the afhes and ufed as food by the, 
natives: they are called or/ii^^/, and have nearly the* 
fame taflc with potatoes. The Hottentots, with more 
refie6kion than generally falls to the fhare of favages, ufe 




the word oenj^es in the fame fenfe in which Virgil ufed 
that of arifiif that is, for reckoning of time ; alwaya 
beginning the new year whenever the oeni/a pufh out 
of the ground, and marking their age and other events 
by the number of times in which in a certain penod 
this vegeuble has made its appearance. —The Sibe- 
rians cure the venereal difeafe by a decodion of 
the root of the Iris Stbirica^ which z6t% by purging 
and vomiting. They keep the patient eight days in m 
flove, and place him in a bed of the leaves of the are* 
tium iappay or common burdock, which they frequently 
change till the cure is effe6ked. 

IkiS' Stone* See MooH-Sume. 

IRON, one of the impcrfe6k metals, but the hardefl 
and mod ufcful as well as the mofl plentiful of them 
all, is of a livid whitifli colour inclining to grey, and 
internally compofed to appearance of fmall facets ; fuf- 
ceptible of a line polifh, and capable of having its 
hardnefs more increafed or diminifhed by certain che- 
mical proccffes than any other metal. y 

Tt is very generally difTufed throughout xhe globe, ^iff«f«d al* 
being frequently found mixed with fand, cky, chalk, and "**^^ ^ 
being likewife the colouring matter of a great number -i^^el * 
of flones and earth. It is found alfo in the afhes of 
vegetables, and in the blood of animals, in fuch abun- 
dance, that fome authors have attributed both tht co*- 
lours of vegetables and of the vital fluid itfelf to the 
iron contained in them. In confequence of thiaabun- 
dance the iron ores are extremely numerous. ^ 

I. Native iron, formerly thought not to have an Found 



Culture* All the fpecies are eafily propagated by exigence any where, is now certainly known to have^^^^*" ^i* 

L... r_ L . ur-u a.^.AJx 1.. _i«_*„j :« c._ y^^^ ^^^ ^j^j^ j„ feveral places. It is, however, by ^^' ^ 

no means common, but occurs fomeumcs in iron mines. '*'^' 
MargraafF found a fibrous kind of it at Eibcnftock in 
Saxony, and Dr Pallas found a mafs in Siberia weigh- 
ing 1600 pounds. Mr Adanfon likewife informs us, 
that native iron is common about Senegal ; but fome 
naturalifts are of opinion that thefe pieces which have 
been taken for native iron, are in reality artificial, and 
have been accidentally buried in the earth. The large 
piece mentioned by Dr Pallas is of that fpecies called 
redjhortt which is malleable when cold, but brittle 
when red hot.— A mafs of a fimilar nature is faid to 
have been lately found in South America. 

This American mafs of iron was difcovered by fome 
Indians in the diftria of Santiago del Eaero in the '''^i*' i?'*^ 
midfl of a wide extended plain. It projeAed about ^"^''^^ 
foot above the ground, and almofl the whole of its 
upper fuiface was vifible \ and the news of its being 



offsets from the roots, which fliould be planted in Sci^^ 
tember, Odobcr, or November, though almoft any 
time from September to March will do. They may 
•Ifo be raifed from feed, which is the beft method for 
procuring varieties. It is to be fown in autumn, foon 
after it ripens, in a bed or border of common earth, 
and raked in. The plants will rife in the fpring, and 
•re to be tranfplanted next autumn. 

Properties. The roots of the Florentine white iris, 
when dry, are fuppofed to have a pefloral virtue. They 
have an agreeable fmell, refembling that of violets ; 
and hence are ufed in perfumes, and in flavouring of 
liquors. When recent, they have a bitter, acrid, 
naufeous tafle ; and when taken into the body, prove 
ftrongly cathartic ; on which account they have been 
recommended in dropfies, in the dofe of three or four 
Tcruples. -The juice of the fpecies called haftard aco- 
«w, or yellovxfa^ flower^ is alfo very acrid, and bath 



been found to produce plentiful eracttatioBf from tbe foimd ia a couatry where there are no mountains, nor 
V«c.IX.PartI. X« 
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Tm. even the fmaHeft ftooe within a circamference of too 
leagues, could not but be very furprifing. Though the 
journey was attended with great danger on account of 
the want of water, and abundance of wild beads in 
thefe defertSy fome private perfons, in hopes of gain> 
undertook to viiit this mafs; and having accompli fhed 
their journey^ fent a fpecimen of the metal to Lima 
and Madrid, where it was found to be very pure foft 
iron. 

As it was reported that this mafs was only the ex- 
tremity of an immenfe vein of the metal, a commiifion 
was ffiven to Don Michael Rubin de Celis to examine 
the Ipot ; and the following is an abflrad of his ac- 
count. 

** The place is called Otumfa fin lac. 27. 28. S. and 
the mafs was found almofl; buried in pure clay and 
afhes. Externally it had the appearance of very com- 
padi iron ; but internally was full of cavities, as if the 
whole had been formerly in a liquid date. I was con- 
firmed in this idea (fays our author), by obferving, on 
the furface of it, the impreflion of human feet and 
hands of a large fize, as well as of the feet of large 
birdst which are common in this country. Though 
thefc impreiiions fecm very perfedb, yet I am per- 
iuaded that they are cither a lu/w natura^ or that im- 
preflions of this kind were previoufly upon the ground, 
and that the liquid mafs of iron falling upon it recei- 
ved them. It refembled nothing fo ^uch as a mafs of 
dough ; which having been ftamped with impreffions 
of hands and feet, and marked with a finger, had af- 
terwards been converted into iron* 

** On digging round the mafs, the under furface 
was found covered with t coat of fcoriae from four to 
fix inches thick, undoubtedly occafioned by the moi- 
flure of the earth, becaufe the upper furface was clean. 
No appearance of generation was obferved in the earth 
below or round it to a great diftance. About two 
leagues to the eaftward is a bracki(h mineral fpring, 
the only one to be met with in all the country. Here 
there was a very gentle afcent of between four and fix 
feet in height, running from north to fouth $ all the 
reft being as perfed a level as can be imagined. The 
earth in every part about this fpring, as well as near 
the mafs, is very light, loofe, and greatly refembling 
aihes even in colour. The grafs of the adjacent parts 
is very flioit, fmall, and extremely unpalatable to cattle; 
but that at a diftance is long and extremely grate- 
ful to them : from all which circumftances it is proba- 
ble that this mafs was produced by a volcanic explofion* 
Its weight might be efttmated at about 300 quintals.— 
It is likewife an undoubted fad, that in thefe forefts 
there exifts a mafs of pure iron in the (hape of a tree 
with its branches. At a little depth in the earth arc 
found ftones of quartz of a beautiful red colour, 
which the honey-gatherers, the only perfons who fre- 
quent this country, make ufe of as Bints to light their 
fires. They had formerly carried fome of them away 
on account of their peculiar beauty, being fpotted and 
ftudded as it were with gold*. One of thefe, weigh- 
ing about an ounce, was ground by the governor of 
the diftrid, Who extra&d from it a drachm of gold.'' 
The native iron faid to have been found about Sene- 
gal has a cubical form ; and out of this the black 
inhabitants make different kinds of veflela for their 
•VB olc. Some mafleabavc been found ia ajjolyhe* 
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dral gnimj^ted form, and of a bright yellow colour ; Iron. 

but whichf on being polifhed, ftiow the proper cobor ' - w ^ 

of the metal. Mr Bergman informs us, that the great 

mafs of native metal found in Siberia refembles forged 

iron in its compofition, a centenary, or 63 grains, 

yielding 49 cubic inches of inflanunable air ; and from 

many experiments it appears, that dudile iron yieldi 

from 48 to 5 1 cubic inches of the fame kind of air. 

Dr Matthew Guthrie informs us, that ** the pores of 

this iron were filled with a yellow vitreous matter, of 

fuch hardnefs as to cut glafs." The cells are lined 

with a kind of varniih contiguous to the glafly fubftance 

within. ^ 

2. The ecdcifirm oret are either compofed of the CaldfocBt; 
blackifli, blackifli-brown, or red calx of the metal ; the^^^ 
former being in fome meafure magnetic, in confequence 
of the phlogifton it contains ; the latter (bowing no* 
thing of this property until it be roafted* 

The name of caUiform may be applied to all the ores 
of this metal, excepting the native iron already men^ 
tioned, and the native Pruilian blues, of which we ihall 
afterwards treat. AU of them are mixed with difie* 
rent minerals, and genendly take their coloar from that 
of the calx of iron which is prevalent 10 them. Mr 
Kirwan enumerates a great many different fpecies. ^ 

3. Steel orgf StachkrZf the ferrum cbalyUaUmStettmti 
LinfUttf and nuneraferrt nigra of Cronftedt^ This is of 
a dark colour, folid, and compadl, but with diffi- 
culty ftnking fire with fteel; redudble to a black pow- 
der, obedient to the magnet, and fomewhat malleable 
when red hot'; affording from 60 to 80 per cent, of 
good iron. It is met with in Sweden, the Ifie of Elbe^ 
and North America. The ferrum teffulare and mineraferri 
cr^aHTizata of Wallerius, belongs to this fpecies, but is 
fomewhat lefs magnetic. Our author denominates it 
cryftalllzed iron ore in an odohedral or cubic form. $ 

4. The magnet f according to Fourcroy, is a muddy Magnet 
iron ore, which, however, fome authors fuppofe to be 
very near the metallic ftate. Mr Kirwan fays it differs 
but little from the foregoing, only that it has lefk 
luftre. There are two kinds, the fine and the coarfe 
grained, of which the latter lofe their power the 
fooneft. When heated red hot, it fmells of fulphun e^^^ 
Our author thinks it may contain nickel, as this femi- ^^^^^^ 



metal is found to poffefs a magnetic property whenpu- nkkcL 
rified to a certain degree. ^ 

5. The brown 'calx of iron combined with plumbm-^ Brown cfffc 
go, hiaei eifen gTimmtr^ fcbwartv^ eifen haben or eijenmanp 
confifts of black fhining fcales more or lefs magnetic^ 
affording, according to Mr Rinman, 26 per cent, of 

iron, the reft being plumbago. f 

6. The brown calx of iron united with the white White - 
calx of manganefe, and mild calcareous earth in variou^^^**- 
proportions. Thefe conftitute the white ores of iron» 

on which Mr Bergman hats given a diflcrtation.-* 
** They have received (fays he) divers denomination* 
from the Angular heat with which they are accompa^ 
nied. Their texture is almoft the fame with that o£ 
the calcareous ftone, yet it is rarely found compad^, 
and compofed of impalpable particles. It is ibmetimes 
fquamous, fometimes granulated with imall difUnA 
partidea, fome of them fhining, but in general fpa* 
thous. Thia defeription, however, is not meant for their 
complete and perfed ftate ; for the figure of their part& 
if more or kfi deftrojed. bf fpoRUQCOW calcina^ 

tioB^ 
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Jr>iu tidli ; flty* the whole mafs ia at leagth refolved into a 
"y^'^ powder : fometimeB it U found ftaladitic, Bftulous and 
ramousy cellular, or even germinating like mols. Some- 
timet, though very feldom^ they have fufEcient hard* 
nefs to ftrike fire with fteel ; hut though, when found 
nixed with flint and newly dug up, they are of this 
kind, yet they foon lofe the property we fpeak of, 
Whcn'perfcd, they generally refemble the calcareous 
ftone, unlefs when cxpofed for fome time to the air, 
by which the union of their parts are gradually dimi* 
nifhed. Their colour is white, but the furface which 
comes into contad with the air grows gradually brown, 
or even blacki(h -, yet as long as the iron which is con- 
verted into an ochre remains in them, they have a 
ferruginous hue'; but though the furface is thus 
changed, the internal parts remain the fame, and, 
on being filed or broken, exhibit the natural colour. 
—This change is effedcd by the air, not upon the 
iron, as is commonly believed, but €n the white calx 
of manganefe which is dephlogifticated by the atmof* 
phere. 

«* The fpecific gravity of the ore, when peifed, ta- 
ries between 3,640 and 3,810, and is diminifhed ac* 
cording to the degree of calcination. The ore whofe 
particles are quite feparated is from 2.5 to 2.9 ; but 
that which is not perfedly corroded, from 3.3 to 
3.6. It is rarely attraded by the magnet, whether 
perfefk or calcined, though the metallic part fometimcs 
amounts to nearly one hadf the weight. 

The white ores of iron are found, though in very 

J of iron fmaH quantity, in Sweden. The Suart-begger^ or Black 

ere in De- Mountcun^ in Dalecarlia, has its name from its furface, 
•-t^lil *° which is grown black by calcination. It is high, and 
"' *" naked on the fummit, which is crofled by a broad cal- 
careous vein with (hining particles of fpar, and a 
white ore of iron, together with a galena, pfeudo- 



A moor- 



Sweden. 



28 of the white calx of manganefe, and 50 of mild Irotif 

calcareous earth. The aerial acid is ufed, and is united ^ ■! 

not only to the earth, but alfo to the metallic calx. 

The above proportions of the crude materials in the 

ore of Eifenartz, would yield, according to Mr Kirwan, 

38 parts of calcareous earth, 38 of iron in its metallic 

ftate, and 24 of manganefe. Many others are poorer, 

and fome to fuch a degree as fcarcely to deferve the 

name of an ore. They abound alfo in France and 

Spain, and are found fometimes in htaps, fometimesalfo 

forming veins, ilrata, or even whole mountains. Mr * 

Bergman never found them contain any organifed bo* 

dies ; a mark (fays he) by which the mod ancient 

productions of the earth have been diflinguifhed. 

When this iron ore bears a (laladlitical appearanccy 

and is very white, it is CBlMjto//errif and ei/en bluih. 

An hundred parts of it yield 6$ of calcareous eaith» 

and 35 of calx of iron ; which, according to Rin- 

man, produce 27 of iron in its metallic date. go 

7. MngncticfaruL Of this kind is the black fand Black fan^ 
of Virginia, whofe fpecific gravity \a about 4.600,®? Viip* 
and contains half its weight of metaL ^^^ 

From an account inferted in the Philofophical 
Tranfadions for 1763, we are informed, that there are 
very large quantities of this fand- iron ore in Virginia ; 
perhaps as large as of any other kinds of iron- ore. It 
is fo pure, that it requires a mixture of bog-ore, or of 
flags firom other fmeltingg, to reduce it to<'.a metallic 
form. The iron and fteel produced from it were 
above &o per cent, or from 50 to 8c; the quality of 
both extremely good ; and two fmall bars were fent as 
a famplc to the mufeum of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. Large ftrata of black fand iron- ore are found in 
Portugal, even at a confiderable diftance from the fea« 
fliore, or from any running waters. A very great 
part of this black fand is attraded by the magnet. 



galena, black ore of iron, pyrites, fchoerl, and garnet There is alfo found, particularly in France, a black, 
intermixed. In the old mines at Halleforo, or the heavy, unmagnetic fand, of the filiceous kind, which 



eailern mines, the rock itfelf appears to confill of a 
white ore of iron ; but in other places it is either found 
in fmall quantity, or very poor in metal. Many moun- 
tains about Smialkald in Germany contain thefe ores. 
In one called Stahlbegger^ a broad vein occurs almoft 
horizontal, and from 25 to 30 fathoms thick, it con- 
flfts of an irregular fpar, in which are difperfed quartz 
and pieces of the ore, which are found of a better 
quality in proportion as they are more deeply feated. 
The uppermoft fide, which is pendant, confifts of a 
fandy ftone from 9 to 20 fathom high; but the 
lower is margaceous, and is found more indurated to- 
wards the lower parts ; and at the very lowed is ex- 
tended by a blue mica : the fides ff^rcely cohere to 



is faid to contain iron and zinc in great quantity. Mr 
Kirwan, p. 143. of his Mineralogy, fpeaksof a filice- 
ous fand confolidated by femiphlogidicated calx of 
iron, which does not crumble into fand when powder* 
ed. It is generally of a black or brown colour ; hot 
grows reddifli or yellowifh, and moulders by expofure 
to the air. It does not effervefce with acids, unleb it 
contains tedaceous particles, which is frequently 
the cafe ; it is even frequently covered with fliells. 
He adds, that the agglutinating power of folutiona of 
iron has been fliown by a dony concretion of this fort 
that had been long buried in the fea, and is mention- 
ed in a paper of Mr Edward King in the Philofophi* 
cal Tranfa6iions for 1779. Mr Rinman, howevcTf 



r 
the vein. The whole mountain in Nauflavta confidsof has found that dephlogtdicated calces of iron, and par- 
t yellowifh ore of iron, certain veins of which are ac- ticularly its folutions in mineral adds, have no binding 
companied with copper, and others with haematites, power. 

The hiU ofjirxbergt fituated at Eifenartz in Upper Si 8. Red calx of iron indurated and combined with a H 

via, is 6000 fathoms in circuit, 900 in diameter, and fmall quantity of clay, frequently with manganefe.— -j^^^'^^ 
450 in height. According to fome accounts the ore is Fourcroy calls this a muddy iion-ore* which feems to *'^* 
irregularly accumulated and concreted, confiding of be formed in the manner of^dalafUtet, and deriving its 
- ' ' -t 1. 1 . name from its colour, which is commonly red, or the 

colour of blood, though not without variations. Mr 
Kirwan fays, that '* it is generally of a red, yeDow, 
purple, or brown colour, of a metallic ludre, and very 
hard, though t'eldom capable of giving fire with deel.'^ 
Fourcroy tells us, that it is ufuj^y compofed of layera 
which GOTcr each other, and arc ibemfelTcs formed of 
Xx a coB« 



maflea of quartz charged with argillaceous earth and 
white ore of iron ; but, according to others, the ore is 
found there not only in heaps, but in various veins.'' 

This ore, when analyfed, gave 38 parts of the 
bnmn calx of iron, 24 of the white calx of manga- 
nefe, and 50 of mild calcareous eanh. Another from 
'Weft SUvathregy yielded 22 of the browa calx of iroo^ 
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emiffrgtilt needlei» the external part Beinf eovered 
with tubercles ; and that it ia not onlj dtilmgui(hed 
by the Colour, but by the form, a» the bsematites bo- 
trytes, in the form of bunches of grapes. Mr Kirwan 
tells U3> that its tlru^ure is either folid> granular^ 
fcaly, or fibrous ; that it occurs (n (hapelefs mafTes in 
a AalaAitical form ; or, according to Gmelin, crylial- 
lized in regular forms, though M. de Lifle denies 
this. In fome places it forms whoW mountains, and 
affords from 40 to So per cent, of iron. Mr Gerhard 
extradked alum from it, which affords a proof of its 
containing clay ; and Mr Hilan found it alfo to con* 
Xain manganefe. In its natural Rate it is not affedted 
by the magnet ; but by torrefaditon it becomes black 
and magnetic. 

9. Haematitical, red, yellow, and brown ochres. 
Thefe are, by Mr Kirwan, intitled ** haematites in a 
loofe form, mixed with a notable proportion of argill" 
(.clay. ) They are diftinguifhcd, he fays, from clays, by 
containing a larger proportion of martial particles. To 
this fpecies belong the ores which become brown by 
calcination, and likewife magnetic. They arc fome- 
times mixed with clay or calcareous earths ; in which 
cafe thefe 01 es effervefce with acids. The hsematites, 
or blood flones, have their names, not on account of 
their external colours, but becaufe, when reduced to 
powder, they produce a red or blood-colour. The 
yellow hsematites, however, only produce the fame co« 
lour by pulverifation.. They are produd^ive of very 
good iron, and are found in great abundance in the 
province of Galiza in Spain. The inhabitants of Com- 
poftella, the capital, make a good commerce of thefe 
tematitea of the hardeft kind for the burnifhing gold 
feaves, and various other metals. A dark blue kind, 
ibmewhat fimilar to black-lead, is principally employ. 
€d for thefe purpofes. They are found in many parts 
of Europe, fometimes forming whole mountains, l^e 
moft extraordinary ores of this kind, both •n account 
of their forms and of their various and brilliant colours, 
are found in the iiland of Elba near the coail of Tuf- 
cany. Thecryflallized ores are here the motl beaut i- 
it4and the mod common, though not to be met with 
any where elfe. They exhibit various gradations of nifh-black, and fometimes in round balls, porous or fo< 



4.000. It U ufid In polilhing glafs and metali } for tfef>i 
which purpofe it rouft firil be ground down and k- ^~ ^ 
vigated in mills. 14 

II. The argillaceout 9res. Thefe comprehend the *=*C orc^ 
ochres, and more particularly thofc mentioned by ^* 
Fourcroy under the name nf ^a^^-or^/of iron, which are^ 
commonly met with difpofed in beds, and fcemingly 
depoiited by waters. Mr Fourcroy informs us, that* 
this kiad of ore is very often in the form of fpherical. 
bodies cither regular or irregular. Organic matters,, 
fuch as wood, leaves, bark, fhells, &c. are not unfre- 
quently found in the (late of bog -ores. This kmd of 
tranfition feems to indicate an analogy betwixt iron and • 
organic Aibftances. In the wood of Boulogne near 
Auteuil there, is a mine of bog-ore of iron, in which', 
vegetable fubflances become mineralized aimoft imme^ 
diately under our eyes. 

Mr Kirwan diflinguifhes two principal varieties of 
thefe ; one found on mountains, and fuch as are met 
with in fwampy grounds or low lands overflown with 
water ; both of- them very heavy, and fome abforbing 
wa^er Hke clays. x^ 

The Highland argillaceous ochres-are either yellow, FTghtand 
red, brown, or greyifh, indurated and friable, or.ioofc*^^^^**"" 
and powdciy, orin grains ; they are compofed chiefly ^^*** 
of the red or yellow calx of iron, or of a grey iron ore 
called Tarfien^ in a loofe form mixed with clay. Hence 
they often contain manganefe or fiderite, and «n France 
are faid to be mixed with a calx of zinc. They do not. 
obey the magnet before calcination, and rarely after it* • 
They effervefce with acids only in confequence of bc- 
in^ mixed with calcareous earths; they are folubic 
with difliculty in the acids, but the mofl foluble are 
the beft. The iron produced from them is of very dif- 
ferent quality, according to the nature of the ore from 
whence it is produced. To this fpecies belong the 
bornflone overloaded with iron, and a white iron ore 
mentioned by Rinman found in Kent. It is mix^d 
with clay or marl, and is fcarcely foluble in acids. It 
affords 47 percent, of brittle iron. ^^ 

The fwampy argillaceous ore, according to Mr Kir- Swunpy- 
wan, are found in iiregular lumps of a brown or brow- 



the fiuefi colours, as red, violet, blue, green, yellow, 
brown, and black; infomuch that, according to Coud- 
ni's exprefiioo, they look like fo many clpfters of 
emeralds, fapphires, diamonds, rubies, and topazes. £. 
Peai and Mongez affiim, that thefe ores are minerali- 
l&ed only by the aerial acid ; tho' Coudrai is of opinion, 
that they contain fulphur alfo. Befides thefe beauti- 
ful cryftallized ores, this ifland contains alfo many 
others ; being indeed little other than a group of iron- 
mountains. The ores in general produce the very beft 
kind of iron. 

\o. ^Emery^ fmyriit i» • grey or reddifli iron-ore 
found in great quantity on the iflands of Jerfey and 
Guernfey. It is extremely hard, yielding in this re- 
fped to no fubftance except the diamond itfelf. It is 
' alfo very refradtory, and for thefe reafons is not ufed 
for the fake of the metal it contains, nor indeed is it 
well known what proportion is contained in it. ** The 
beft fort (fays Mr Kirwan) is of a dark grey colour, 
but becomes brown, and in great meafure magnetic, by 
calcination: other fons urtr of a rufty rcddiih white 
or yeOowifh colour. Itt fpecific gravity is from 3.000 to 



lid, or in flat round pieces or in grains, and fometimes 
in flender triangular prifms parallel to each other, and . * 
very brittle. It is mixed with clay and cxtraftivc, and 
becomes magnetic by calcination ; during which opera- 
tion it gives • out a quantity of aerated volatile alkali, 
and lofes one-fourth of its weight. The crude ore af» • 
fords vhoKkX. 16 per cent, of metal, znd ^p per cent, z£* 
ter calcination. The iron produced from it, at leaft- 
in Sweden, is that called cold/bort. According to 
Mr Hialm fome forts of this ore contain iS per cent* 
of manganefe. 

«2. Red calcareotu iron^ or^ is ^found loofe in many ^^'^^^ 
parts of England, effervefces ftron^y with acids, and isreoui ore^ 
ufed as a paint under the name of red ochre. 

13. Martial calanune. Though calamine is proper- ^ '?. 

ly an ore of zinc, it fometimes contains fuch a large i.^^j^^ 
proportion ofiron as to make it worth while to extradt 
the iron. The ore confifts of a mixture of quartz and 
clay, with the calces of iron and zinc. It ie of a mode- 
rate hardnefs, and a y«llow, red, or brown colour. 

14. Martial pyrites. This has its name from 
property of giving Are witb fteel. It is commonly in pyritet. 
>' fmaU 
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ftiill red mtSc$9 fometime* regnltrlf fbrmcdy ind 
' vfuBlly cubical fpherietl» or dodecahednil» though their 
form varies confiderably. Some are brown oo the out- 
fide, othiTS^of the colour of iroOf fome yellowifhy and 
rcfembling the ores of copper, even on their furface ; 
but all of them are yellow, and aa it were coppery 
within, and for the moft- part compofed of needles, or 



turally with the phofphoric acid. The muddy or bog 
ores are fometimea of this nature : a portion of this ^ 
compound remaining in the iron gi^et it the property 
of being brittle when cold. Iron in this ftate waa 
•cdlUdJtdcrae by Bergman, and it has fince been called 
water'iren. 

There are feveral other kinds of iron ore enumerated 



pyramids of feveral fides, whofe fummits converge to a. by mineralogifts $ but thofe already mentioned are the 
common centre. The pyrites are commonly difperfed» moft remarkable. 



to 

Arfenical 
ore, mif. 
fickel, or 
fl^eifs. 



White, 
grey, &c. 



and particularly in copper mines in the neighbourhood 
of. iron mines, and in clays and coal mines, the upper 
ftratum of the latter being almoil always pyritous. 
They are all eafily decompofcd, and yield green 
vitriol, as ie explained under the article Chemistry. 

15. Iron mintraUzed by arfenlc. This combination 
takes place cither by the combination of arfenic alone 
with the metal, or in conjund:ion with ful]>hur. The 
formtr is called in Germany mifpickei^ zndLj^eifs by the 
Bohemians ; is of a bright whi(e colour, fometimes, 
though rarely, variegated like a pigeon's neck, and is 
not eaiily altered by ezpofur^ to the ain It is not 
magnetic either before or after calcination j it is fo- 
luble in acids,* and affords arfenic by diilillation in the 
ptt>portion of 30 or 40 per centi and fometimes con- 
tains a fmall proportion of copper and fdver. It la 
frequently, found in indurated day, quartz, fpar» 
fchoerl, &c. and mixed with other metallic ores. When 
this metal contains lefs than -rg-^^ of arfenic, it is naag^ 
netic, according to Scheffer ; whence, if the calcina- 
tion bepufhed to afofficienc length, the ore muft remain 
magnetic. 

That fpecies of ore which confiSs of iron mineralized 
pyritesTor ^7 fulphur and arfenic together, contains the white, 
narcaiitc. grey or bluifh grey pyrites or marcafite. It is found 
cither in folid compa^ mafles of a moderate fize, or in 
grains, and gives fire with fted. When burnt it affords 
a blue flame and the fmell of arfenh:, with orpiment or 
realgar, inftead of pure arfenic by diftillation in clofe 
▼cficls. It is not magnetic either before or after cal- 
cination, and contaioa much more arfenic than ful- 
phur. 

16. Native PruJJiqn blue confifts of clay mixed with 
iron, and coloured with fome unknown tinging fub- 
ftance, generally found in fwantpy giounds or bogs. It 
ift at fhil white, but when expofed to the air becomes^ 
either' of a light or deep blue. By heat it turns green* 
ifh, andemits a (light flame, becoming afterward red 
And magnetic. It is foluble both in alkalies and acids; 
but the alkaline folution is precipitated by acids, and 
the acid folution by alkalies. The precipitate at firfi 
is greemfh, and gradually aflumes a white hue, but 
regains its blue colour on being mixed with vegetable 
aftringents. Mr Woulfe found this kind of ore in Scot- 
land on the furface of the earth. The greatetl part of 
marfliy grounds containing turf, like wife have fome of 
this, 

17. The tern verte^ or green «arth of Verona and 
J^>^®^ KJ«cn Normandy, is ufed as a pigment, and contains iron in 

fome nnknowniiate, mixed with clay, and fometimes 
with chalk and pyrites ; alum and felcnite being like- 
wife accidentally mixed with it. It is foluble with dif- 
^ ficulty in acids, is not magnetic before calcination, and 

^oQ mine- becomes of a coffee-colour by heat. 

raljaedby 18. Mr Fourcroy informs us, that 

Wioijphoiic diXcQveredfome years ago, that iroft is often uxutcdna- dimeniions. 
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The following obfervations on iron in its different' 
flates, with an account of the methods of manufadu* 
ing it, &c. are extraded from Magellan's Notes on 
Cronftedt's Mineralogy. 

I. Iron ia employed in three dificrent ftates, each* 
having its peculiar properties, by which they are each 
mote particularly applicable to various purpofes. The 
6ril is cqfi iron^ the fecond is ttf rough or malleable iroHp. 
and the third is caMcdJleeL 

According to Bergman, cad iron, which may be 
called unripe or raw-iron^ contains the fmalleft fhare of^ 
phlogifton. The malleable iron contains the greateft' 
quantity; and the Aeel a middling fhare between both» 
neither fo much as the malleable, nor fo little as the 
caft-iron. This lafl is called ^o pig-iron^ and yetSn iti 
England. 

2« The richeft ores of iron are the compad an^- 
ponderous, of a brownifh, reddifh- brown, or red co*- 
lour. Some of theie ores, in colour and appearance* 
do not ill refemble iron itfelf ; as the grey ores of Der- 
byfhire, and the bluifti of the Foreft of Dean in Glou- 
cefterfhire. Moft of the Swedifli ores are like wife oF 
this kind. Others are blackifh, brown, red, yellowifh^ 
or rufty-coloured : thefe are the moft common in Eng* 
land and Germany. There is one very lingular fpe- 
cies of a ftxiated texture, and of a pale yellowiih or 
greyifh colour, oftentimes white, and in fome degree ' 
pellucid ; which, altliough in its' crude ftate, promifes 
nothing metallic, neverthelefs, on being moderately 
calcined, difcovers, by the deep colour it afTumes, that 
it abounds in iron. Cramer informs us, that it givea - 
out by fufion from 30 to 66 per cent. But fome richer 
ores yield no Itfs than 70 and 80 on the hundred. 

3. Different kinds of iron ore are found adherinj^' 
in fome mines to the tops of caverns in form of iciclei 
or ftrisB, fometimes irregularly cluftered together, fome- 
times hanging down like the briftles of a brufh ; from 
whence the name of bru/b iron-ore* Other particula}* 
forms of the iron ftone have occafloned a variety of - 
fanciful names, that are met with iu fome of the me- 
tallurgic writers. 

4. The iron of Great Britain ia made from three' 
different kinds of ores : i . From the iron-ore called 
the Lancqfliire ore% from the countrv where it is found - 
in greateft^bundance. This ore is very heavy, of a '^ 
fibrous or lai^ellated texture ; it is of a dark purple* • 
approi/ching. to a fhming black ; and when reduced to - 
powder, it becomes of a deep red : -it lies in veins like ' 
the ores of other metals. 2. The bog-ore, which re- 
fembles a deep yellow ochry clay* and feems to be the ' 
depofition of fome ferruginaceoua rivulets, whofe cur- 
rents had formerly been over the furfaoc of thofe flat 
marfhy plains. It lies in beds of irregular thicknefs* f 
commonly from 12 to 20 inches, and very various in 

it has bee# their breadths from fide to lide, never being of greats 
3j The iroo-ftonesi however^ have no re- 

^ular*' 
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,^lar appearance, and do not in tBe leaft refemble a out, whatever fnay be the expence of rekindling it| and 

^ metal in their external furface. They lie often in beds the furnace examined and repaired, 

of great extent, like other ftony matters, and are fome- 7. The quantity! of fuel, the additions, and the 

times (Iratified with feams of pit- coal, forming alternate heat, muft be regulated, in order to obtain iron of good 

layers. ^ ^ quality ; and this quadity muft likewife in the firft pro- 

5. The ores of iron are commonly calcined previ- dudi be neceflarily different, according to the nature 

>oua to the fiifion, even the harder ones, though they of che parts thatcompofe the ore. 



Iron. 



. (hould contain nothing fulphureous or arfenical, in or- 
der to calcine the hard adhering matrice?, and render 
.the mafTes foft enough to be eafily broken into frag- 
ments of a convenient fize for melting. After the 
.BQineral is duly prepared, it muft be fmelied in fur- 
naces of large capacities, from 1 6 to 25 feet high, and 
:from 10 to 14 wide : the moft approved (hape nearly 
refembles that of a hen's egg, with the largeft end un- 
-derraoft, below which is a fquare cavity to contain the 
melted metal, and at the top a very (hort vent about 
20 inches in diameter. The inner wall is built of iire- 
.ftone, which endures very ftrong heat with little ri/k 
of melting, and all the joints are cemented with mor- 
tar compofed of 'fand and clay. This is furrounded 
with more building, which deviates more and more 
from a circular form, and becomes a fquare building of 
.about 20 feet at the bafe, and gradually converges to 
the top. 

6. Near the bottom is an aperture, for the infer- 
*tion of the pipe of a large bellows, worked by water 
-or by other machines that may produce a (Irong cur- 
rent of air. Some very powerful ones, as thofe in the 
iron works at Colebrookdale and at Carron, confift 
•of two or more iron cylinders, about upwards of two 
feet wide, whofe piftons are alternately moved by a 
Tmall fire engine or by a water wheel : but Mr Wil- 
kinfon very ingenioufly adapted to his own a large 
vaulted receiver furrounded by water, which produces 
t very regular and uniform blaft. Two or more holes 
are alfo left ready to be occafionally opened at the bot- 
tom of the futnace, to permit at a proper time the fco- 
ria and the metal to flow out, as the procefs may re- 
quire. Charcoal, or coke with lighted brufhwooid, is 
.firft thrown in : and when the infide of the furnace has 
acquired a ftrong ignition, the ore is thrown in by 
ibiall quantities at a time, with more of the fuel; 
and commonly a portion of lime-ftone is thrown alfo 
as a flux. The ore gradually fubfides into the hotteft 
part of the furnace, where it becomes fufed : and the 
metallic parts being revived by the coal, pafs through 
the fcoria, and fall to the lower part or bottom of the 
furnace, where a paftage is open for taking off'the fcum 
or drofs. The metal now in ftrong fufion is let out 
by a tap-hole into furrows made in a bed of fand : the 
large mafs, which fets in the main funow, is called by 
the workmen a fow^ and the leffer ones figs of iron. 
Chimney-backs, ftoves, garden- rollers, &c. are formed 
of this rough metal, taken out of the receiver with 
ladles, and caft into moulds made of fine fand.'^ 

It is proper to obferve, that the exceffive and long- 



s' Two or three tons, wz. 4000 or 6000 pounds 
weight of iron, are now run o£F in 24 hours, at ibme 
large furnaces, after the application of the large bel- 
lows ; whilft fcarcely an hundred weight could be ob* 
tained in a day before that application, becaufe a large 
quantity of the metal was left in the drofs % hence m 
feme places the (lags of different ores, left by old ope- 
rators in former times, are now remdted to advantage 
along with htih ore ; and on account of the richnefs 
of thefe old flags of different ores, fome people have 
been mifled into the opinion, that the metal was rege« 
nerated in them. 

9. Peat and turf has been found to anfwcr tole- 
rably well, mixed with charcoal, for the fmelting of 
iron ores; biit an attempt to ufe it on a large fcale 
has at laft been found not to anfwer the expedations 
that had been conceived from the firft trials. Pit-coal, 
if applied to the fame purpofe, renders the iron hard 
and brittle ; but this inconvenience is prevented, by 
previoufly coaking the coal, and employing it in the 
ftatc of true coak. Cramer, in his Art of Aflaying, 
p. 347. fays, that pit-coals, kenncl-cojs, and Scotch- 
coals, which bum tu a white afli like wood, and abound 
more in bitumen, may be ufed in the firft fluxion of 
the iron from its ore ; and if the iron proves not fo 
malleable as required, this property may be given to 
it by naelting the metal a fecond time with wood. 

10. The beft caft- iron or raw-iron, as much freed 
from heterogeneous matters as the ufual procefs of 
fmelting can effedt it, is not at all malleable, and fo 
hard as perfedly to withftand the file. 

11. In general the impure caft-iron, as run fron 
the ore, is melted down a fecond time in another fur- 
nace, intermixed with charcoal A ftrong blaft of air 
being impelled on the furface of the metal, its f ufios 
is remarkably promoted; the iron thickens into a maft 
called a loofy which is conveyed under a lar^e hammer 
raifed by the motion of a water-wheel. The iron is 
there beaten into a thick fquare form, is then heated 
again until almoft ready to melt, and is forged ; by a 
few repetitions of this procefs, it becomes complete- 
ly malleable, and is. at length formed into bars for 
fkle. 

12. Iron in this ftate of malleability is much foft- 
er than before, and of a fibrous texture. But if it ii 
ftill crude and brittle after the above procefs, it fbows 
that there have remained heterogeneous matters, being 
hidden in its interftices, which muft be expelled ; for 
this purpofe the iron muft be ftratitied withcharcoal-duft 
within a proper furnace, heaped up in good quantity 



continued ignition kept up in thefe furnaces gradually in ftrata ; then the fire muft be blown pretty ftrongly, 



waftes the materials of which thf y are compofed, reo 
dering their fides thinner until at laft they become un- 
able to fuftain the weight of the melted metal; fo that 
it has fometimes been known to burft out fuddenly in 
M violent and moft deftrudive ftream. At certain to- 
ib$mhp thcrdbret the fire ought to be allowed to go 



fo as to bring it to a fufion, which is to behelped^by 
the addition of fufible fcorias or of fand. The fire 
muft not be much greater than neceflary to make all 
thefe melt as equaUy as pofiible ; to obtain this end, 
the mdted mafs muft be agitated here and there with 
^kiag rods of wrought irost ia ofder to naake every 
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pirt fed alike tbe a£^ioa of the fire and air ; and the 
uicreafing fcorias taken out once or twice. 

13. In the mean time* a great roany fparkles will 
be thrown out- from the iron, which diminifh the more 
as the iron cornea nearer to the dcfired degree of pu* 
rityy but they never ceafe entirely. The burning coals 
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The procefi it as fol* 



become what is called hofs. 
lows: 

17. Five or ^x hundred weight of raw caft-iron 
(and even of cold ihort iron) is brought into a low 
fuGon, on a kind of hearth or low furnace, in which it 
lies to the depth of about 6 inches. One or two 
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being then removed, and the fcoria conveyed out of workmen continually fUr this fufed mafs with long 
.1^ i- .X. 1. _ _L 1 ^ _ J r ^ e_ .t _ jj.^^ pokers for about 4 or 5 hours. The heat isthea 

lowered : the men fafhion the iron into narrow pjecer 
of about 3^. feet long, and 3 inches fquare, with long 
knives or chiifels made for that purpofe. They are- 
then heated to the welding degree, and hammered to 
expel and fcatter the unmetallic drofs. Thefe flabt'^ 
are then formed to a wedge-point at one end, in order 
to adapt them to be received between the rollers : 
they are malleable already^ but they contain ftill fome 
drofs* 

i8. They are then heated again, to the hotteft* 
welding heat in the air furnace : and immediately paf- 
fed through large iron-rollers, turned by a water-wheel 
or by horfes. If the end prefented to the rollers (hould . 
flip inilead of entering, a boy, who (lands ready^ 
throws fome fand upon the iron, and it goes in eafily. 
Much foreign and heUrogeneous matter is fqueezed 
out by die rollers ; and the iron comes out in a purer 
malleable ftate»- The fame heat will ferve to pals the*, 
iron through two fets of rollers, which are grooved fo « 
as to faihion it into nail-rods or other forms according 
to the required purpofes. 

19. Various and repeated fevere trials have been 
made in the royal dock-yards of Engbnd, in the pre- 
fence of pcrfons of knowledge and rank, to prove the - 
flren^th, malleability, and foftnefs or toughnefs of thiaf . 
new iron ; and ic has proved to be equal, and eveir v 
fometimes fuperior, to the bed Swedifh iron. But ic 
is not cafy to conceive by what fingular fatality fo 
great an improvement in mannfa6hiring this moft ufe* 
ful metal has not. yet been generally adopted by the 
Iron-mafters. 

20. Steel is iron in an intermediate ftate betweev 
caft iion and malleable iron, which is foft and tough* 
The iron run from fome German ores is found to be a « 
good fletl when, forged only to a certain point. 

Biit the beft fteel is ufually made by cementation > 
from the bed forged iron, with matters chiefly of the 
inflammable kind. Two parts of pounded charcoal 
and one. of: wood afl&es is efteemed a good cements . 
The charcoal duft may be made of ^bones, horns» lea^ 
ther, and hairs of animals^ or of any of thefe ingre« 
dieuts after they are burned in a dofe vefFcl till they 
black : .thefe being pulverized, and mixed with ^ 



the fire through a channel made for that purpofe, the 
iron, by leflening the violence of the fire, grows folid, 
and mufl be taken out red-hot, and tried by ftrikiug 
it with a hammer. If it proves crude ftill, let the 
melting be repeated ; and when it is at laft fufficiently 
purificd> it is to be hammered, and extended various 
ways, by making it red-hot many times over ; this 
done, it will no longer be brittle^ even when cold, aa 
Cramer afierts. 

I4« Caft-iron has of kte been brought into the 
malleable ft ate by pafling it through rollers inftead 
of forging it. Indeed this feems to be a real improve- 
ment in the procefs, as well in point of difpatch, as in 
its not requiring that /kill and dexterity which forge- 
men only acquire by long practice. If the purpofes 
of commerce fliould require more iron to be made, it 
will be eafy to fiibricate and eredi roUing machines, 
though it might be impra^icable to procure expert 
forgemen in a (hort time. 

13. This method was difcovered by Henry Cort 
of Gofport, who obtained an exclufive privilege grant- 
ed by the king's patent. By this procefs the raw oc 
caft- iron is freed from the impurities, which are not 
diichaiged in the conunon methods of rendering this 
metal malleabfe ; for iron is in itfelf a fimple homo- 
geneous metal; and all iron muft become equally good, 
if it be purified from the heterogeneous and unmetallic 
parttcles that are any ways mixed with it. 

16. The ordinary method of converting caft- iron 
into malleable, is, as we have feen, by employing great 
quantities of charcoal, which furnifhes pblogifton, and 
remetallizes the particles, which are unmetallized and 
miiLed with the heterogeneous matters contained in 
the fufed mafs : but in Cort's method there is no need 
of charcoal, inftead of which only fea coal is employ- 
ed ; becaufe the object is not to, remetallize, but only 
to expel what is unmetallic, inftead of endeavouring 
to reftore the calcined ^arts with charcoal at a great 
e&pence, and ftill leaving the bufinefs undone. la 
this method the iron is only heated and wrought fim- 
|dy by the heat of the flame, inftead of being mixed 
with the burning fuel and aflies, which are not eafily 
difengaged afterwards from the metaL The fqueezing 
it between the rollers, forces out the melted (lags from 



are 



the metallic pores, and brings its metallic fibres into a . woodaflies, muft be well mixed together. The iron 



pcrfed foUdity and clofe conu6t, fo that they are 
obliged to cohere much more perfe&ly to each other, 
than by the inten opted and partial adion of the ham* 
ner. By the operation of being long ftirred, the ful- 
phureous particles are more difpofed to be difengaged, 
and are burned away in the form of' blue fparks ; the 
metal then begins to curdle, and to lofe its fufibility» 
like folder when it juft begins to fettle $ the metallic 
particles meeting and coalefeing together, much like 
the churning of milk, where the aeam is feparated by 
the union formed between the fibrous partides of the 
ch^e. The curdles formed into a conne6led mafs-^with thin lute. 

i 



ftiould be of pure metal, not over thick, and quite free 
from heterogeneous matters : . their flexibility, both ^ 
when hot and when cold, is a very -good fign thereof . 
A deep crucible, two or three inches higher than the 
bars, is to receive part of the cement, well prefled at 
the bottom> the height of i|> inch ; and the bars are : 
to be placed perpendicularly, about one inch diftant 
from the fides of the veflel and from each other. All 
the interftices are to be filled with the fiime cement^ . 
and the whole covered to the top with it } then a 
tile is apph'ed to cover the vefiel, flopping. Uie jointa.^ 
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"Ifoii. Ti. The crucible is then to be, put in the fur- 
^ Siaccs and a ftrong fire is to be made, that it be kept 
moderately red hot for fix or ten hours together; at 
the end of which time they will be found converted in- 
to fteel. If the cementation be continued too long, 
the -fteel will become exceilively brittle, incapable of 
being welded, and apt to crack and fly in forging. On 
the contrary, fteel cemented with abforbent earths is 
reduced to the ftate of forged iron. 

2a. Steel is further purified for making the ni- 
.4ceft kinds of inftruments, fuch as lancets, pen- knives, 
razors, and 'various pieces, for the beft kind ofF 
vatches, time-keepers, or chronometers, and aftrono 
-mical regulators. This purification of fteel confifts 
10 melting it again with a ftrong but re^^ular fire in a 
•crucible, the better to free it from the heterogeneous 
parts, and little flaws that may be contained in it. It 
IB then called cafijieel when fufed into bars : y^hich 
•name, however, . does not imply that the pieces, for in- 
'ftance the caft- fteel razors, have been really caft in their 
3>refent fhape ; for they muft be forged from the bar 
after it is caft: The fufion muft have been pcrfed, 
Cfo that the metallic paru be rendered uniform. The 
tnetal diminifhes a little by this procefs, for a bar of 
'Common fteel 3^ inches long, will afterwards pro- 
.^uce another only of 5.5, if properly fuftd and puri- 
fied. 

23. The caft-fteel will not bear more than a red 
iieat ; otherwife it runs away, like fand under the 
Ihammer, if the heat is pufhed to the welding degree. 
X)r Watfon fays, that this manufa6iure of caft-fteel 
fwas introduced at Sheffield only about 40 years ago 
-1)y one Waller. This man was ftill living about the 
year 1765; he dwelt at St Bartholomew's clofe, and 
'was a galloon -wire drawer by trade. The difficulty of 
procuring fmall cylinders of good fteel to flatten the 
wire for lace-work in his bufinefs, whofe defe£b pro- 
>ceeded from the bad texture of the fteel, fet his imagt- 
jcation on the enquiry after a method of purifying the 
metal to a greater perfection : and he thought that a 
new fufion of it was the moft likely to accompli fli his 
'Views. After fome trials, he at laft fucceeded ; but it 
was foon known to others, who got the advantages for 
thcmfelves 5 of which ill fate the real inventor very bit- 
terly complained till the end of his life. His own name 
^as even forgfOtten, as one Huntfman pra^ifed this art 
to fuch an extent, that caft fteel was known under his 
ible name afterwards. 

24. But before this difcovery made by Waller in 
England, this kind of fteel was made already in Germa- 
Dyi as Watfon ailerts; and from thence fome iinall quan- 
tities were brought to England at a confiderable price. 
Since that time this branch of bufinefs is carried on 
advantageouAy at Sheffield ; for the manufadkures there 
furniih a great abundance of broken tools and old bits 
of ftetl, at a penny a pound, which, after fufion and 
purification, fell for 10 or 12 times as much. 

25. It is a valuable property of iron^ after it is 
reduced into the ftate of fteel, that though it is fuffi- 
ciently foft when hot, or when gradually cooled, to be 
formed without difficulty into various tools and utenfils; 
yet it may be afterwards rendered more or lefs hard, 
even to an extreme degree, by fimply plunging it, 
when rer!-hot, into cold water. This is called temfermg. 
7he hardneis produced ia greater in proporiion as thp 
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fteel 18 hotter Una' the water colder. Hence urifts ihf 
fuperiority of this metal for making mechanic inftrtt- *" 
ments or tools, by which all other metals, and even 
itfelf, are filed, drilled, and cut. The various degrees 
of hardnefs given to ironi depend on the quantity of 
ignition it pofleifres at the moment of being tempered, 
which is manifefted by the fucceffion df colours, exhi- 
bited on the furi^ace of the metal, Tn the progrefs of its 
receiving the increafing heat. They are the yellowifli- 
white, yellow, gold-colour, purple, violet, and deep- 
blue ; after which, the complete ignition takes place. 
They proceed from a kind of fcorification on the furface 
of the heated metal. 

a 6. A bar of clean white fteel may be made to 
affume all the above colours at once, by placing one end 
in the fire, and keeping the other end out, which is 
fuppofed of a proper length to remain cold. 

27. Thefe colours ferve as figns to dired the.artift 
in tempering this metal. For though ignited fte^l, 
fuddenly quenched in vety cold water, proves excefiive- 
ly hard and brittle ; yet it may "be reduced to the re- 
quired degree <df Mmper by heating it till it exhibits 
a known colour. This is the method employed in this 
procefs by the artifts. As foon as the piece of fteel is 
completely ignited, they plunge it in a very cold waterf 
and as foon as it loofes its fiery appearance, they take 
it out, rub it quickly with a file, or on a plate covered 
with fand, that it may have a white furface. The heat, 
which is ftill within the metal, foon begins to produce 
the fucceffion of colours* If a hard temper is defired, as 
foon as the yellow tinge appears, the piece is dipped a- 
grain, and ftirred about in the cold water. If the purple 
appears before the dipping it, the temper will be fit for 
tools employed in working upon metals ; if dipped 
while blue, it will be proper for fprings, and for o^ 
ther inftruments fit to cut all forts of foft fubftances ; 
but if the laft pale colour be waited for, the fteel will 
not be hard at all. 

«8. It deferves notice, that a piece of iron is ren- 
dered confiderably warm by hammering, fo as evea 
to become red hot But after the iron has been com- 
pletely hammered once, it is aflerted that it cannot be 
rendered again red hot by the fame operattoT>, becaufe 
no further compreffion can then be made. Hard fteel 
is the only metal that, being ftruck flantwife with the 
iharp edge of a flint, or of another hard ftonc, produces 
fparks of fire. 

29. Iron is often manufactured fo as to be 150 
times, and even above 630 times, more valuable than 
gold. On weighing fome common watch pendu* 
lum-fprings at MrTho. Wright's, watch-maker to the 
king, fuch as are fold at half a crown by the London 
artifts for common work, ten of them weighed but 
one fingle grain. Hence one pound avoirdupois 
(= 7000 gr.) contains ten times as many of thefe 
fprings ; which, at half a crown a- piece, amount to 
8750 1. Sterling. The trey ounce of gold fells at 4 L 
Sterling, and the pound (-sz 5760 gr.) at481. Ster* 
fing, which gives 58,33 (or 58 1. dh. 7d.) for each 
pound avoirdupois of gold : and of courf« -Yrrrr^ ^5^* 
But the pendulum- (prings of the beft kind of watches 
fell at half a guinea each ; and at this rate the above- 
mentioned value muft be increafed in the ratio of i. 
to 4.2 ; viz. of half a crown to half a guinea : which 
wtllamouBt to 361750 L Sterling; and this fum divided 
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Iron, by the valae'of this pound of gold, gives above 630 to 
■"V*^ the quotient. 

Under the article EtECTfciciTY, we have taken no- 
tice of a curious experiment of burning iron in dephlo* 
gifticated air J of which an account is alfo given tinder 
AeaoLOGY, where the experiments of Dr Prieftley 
arc felated. In the laft number of the Chemical An^ 
nals we find the fubjed particularly treated of by M. 
Lavoifier. «« Th* beautiful experiment of Mr Ingcn- 
Bonfz (fcys he) is now well known. A piece of very 
fine iron wire is turned into a (piral form ; one end of it 
is fixed in a bottle-cork ; to the other a piece of agaric 
it fattened : when this has been done, a bottle is filled 
with vital air ; the a^ric is lighted, and it is then, a- 
long with the iron wire, quickly introduced into the 
bottle, which is flopped with the cork. As foon as 



in a fand heat, and the liquid evaporated* to one half; 
after which the mouth was flightly Hopped with a cork, 
and the matter left to digeft in a gentle heat. On open- 
ing the veflVl it was found that the water had become 
ftyptic, and had a ferruginous tafte j whence it appear- 
ed that part of the ihetat was difl'blrcd. Phk^ftic^t«;d 
alkali hii no cSt€t upon this folution until a few drops 
of pure diftilled acetous aeid were added, when a Htclc 
Prui&an blue fell to the bottom. Soon after making 
this experiment, our author met with a natural mineral 
water which conuined iron m folution, though it 
would not precipitate any thing until a few drops of 
acid were added. This folubility of iron in pure water 
has been alfo taken notice of by M. Landriani and M« 
Mbnnet. 



V 



, ^^,_ Iron is eafily calcinablc by fire, and is foluWe in att-^o^ t© 

the agaric is plunged into the vital air, it begins to the acids^ even that of fixed air. By expofure to the?^*^^ 
burn with a dazzling light ; the inflammation is com- atmofphere it is attacked by the pure part of the f ur- JlJ^in^ °* 



municated to the iron, which alfo burns, throwing off 
bright fparks that fall to the bottom of the bottle in 
round globules. Thcfe globules become black as they 
cool, and preferve fome remains of their metallle lufire* 
The iron thus burnt is more brittle than glafs itfclf ; 
it powders eafily ; is attradable by the magnet, but 
lefs fo than before the ©peratiott.'' 

M. LavoiGer, in order to obferve more fully the 
changes which happened to the metal on this occafion, 
repeated the experiment op6n a fcale confidcrably lar- 
ger. He immerfed chips of iron turned into a fpiral 
form into a vcffcl filled with pure air which contained 
about 12 quarts; fixing to the end of each chip a fmall 
bit of agaric, and a panicle of phofphorus weighing 
fcarce tV^^ o^ * g'^in. Having fet fire to the phof* 



roundtng fluid, which thus becomes converted into fix- 
ed air, the metal in the mean time being changed into 
a ycUowifh brown powder caMed ruf. ^Common iron 
is much more fubjea to ruft than Heel ; and this facility 
of calcination renders it a matter of great importance 
to difcover fome effeAual method of preventing it from 
taking place. Various compofitions have been recom- 
mended, but none have been found more efted^ual than 
common oil. As the ufe of this, however, mult be 
on many occafions troublefome and difagreeable, a fttR 
more commodious method has been fallen upon. It it 
known that the metal, after having undergone that 
kit^d of calcination in which it combines with the bafe 
of dephlogiflricated air, or begins to combine %rith it, it 
not fubjed to rufl. By giving it a coating of thi» kind. 



phorus and agaric, the iron is wholly confumed to the therefore, it is effedually prcTerved from any adion of 



very lafl particle with a bright white light refcmbling 
ilars in rockets. Tlie heat in this cohibuftion melts 
the iron, which falls down in globules of different fizes. 
In the firfl inftant of the combuflion there is a flight 
dilatation of the air ; but this is fucceeded by a very 
rapid diminution ; and when the quantity of iron is 
fufficient, and the air very pure, almofl: the whole gas 
is abforhed. Our author recommends only fmall quan- 
tities of iron to be burnt at a time ; becanfe the heat 
produced. by its combuftion is fo great, that the glafs 
18 apt to fly. A dram, or a dram and an half, is fuffi- 
cient for ajar holding four gallons, which ought to* be 
very llrong in order to refifk the weight of the mercury 
with which it is to be filled. The increafe of weight 
in the iron, by being burnt in this manner, is, accord- 
ing to our author, about 35 per cent. It is then in a 
f^ate of ethiops, and may be powdered in a mortar. 
When the air in which the combuflion has been per- 
formed is very pure, there is no great difference be- 
twixt that in which the iron has been burnt and the 
original quantity, excepting only a fmall mixture of 
fixed air from the little portion of charcoal contained 
in the iron. 

In this work alfo we find fome obfervations on the 
folubility of iron in pure water from Crell's Annals foi* 
the year 1788. It has generally been fuppofed that 
pure water is incapable of diflblving or holding iron in 
folution ; but Jthe fa6t feems now to be eflablifhed by 
the following experiment. A pound of irefh diftilled 
water was poured upon two ounces of iron-filings into 
narrow- necked glafs retort | the vefiel was then put 
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the air ; and this h done by heating it till it aifumes a; 
blue colonr, -Which indicates a partial cakination on 
the outfide : and thus utenfils are made capable of be- 
ing preferved from ruft for a fong time \ though even 
thefe, when expofed wet, or even a long time to th« 
atmofphere, will be covered with ruft and decay lik< 
Others. For the chemical properties of iron, fee Che- 
mistry ; for its eledrical and magnetical ones, fee £• 

LECrRlCITY and NfAONBTlSM. 

IKON-Monlthy and fpots of ink in lipen, may be ta- 
ken out by dipping the ft:ained part in water, fprinkling 
it with a little of the powdered eflential fait of wood- 
forrel, then rubbing on a pewter plate, and wafhing the 
fpot out with Warm water. 

Iron- Sick f in the feaJanguage, is faid of a fhip or 
boat, when her bolts or nails are fo eaten with ruft, and 
fo worn away, that they occafion hollows in the planks^ 
whereby the vcflel is rendered leaky. 

iRON'Woodf in botany. See the article Sidsroxy- 

LtJM. • 

InoN'Work^ in botany. See the article SiDERirrs. 

IRONY, in rhetoric, is wherf a peifon fpeaks con- 
trary to his thoughts, in order to add force to his dif- 
courfe ; whence Qmntilian calls it diverjihquium. 

Thus, when a notorious villain is fcomfully compli^* 
minted with the titles of a very honeft and excellent 
perfon; the charafler of the perfon commended, the air 
of contempt that appears in the fpeiiker, and the exor- 
bitancy of the commendations, fafiiciently difcover the 
diifimulation of irony. 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of trope; 
Y y whicbp 
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wbichy after having fet the iacooTeoieoces of a thing 
in the oleareft light, concludes with a feigned encou* 
ragement to purfue it. Such it that of Horacet when* 
having bcautifullj defcribed the noife and tumultt of 
Rome, he add« ironicaUf» 

•* Go now, and ftuiy tuneful verfe at Rome !'*J 

IROQUOIS, the name of five nations in North 
America, in alliance with the Britiih colonies. They 
are bounded by Canada on the north, b^ the Britiih 
plantations of New York and Pennfylvsnia on the eaft 
and fouth, and by the lake Ontario on the weft, 

IRRADIATION, the aa of emitting fubtilc efflu- 
Tia, like the rays of the fun, every way. See Efflu- 
via. 

IRREGULAR, fomething that deviates from the 
common forms or roles : thus, we (ay an irregular for* 
tification, an trregukr building, an irregular figure, 
&c. 

Irrsgular, in grammar, foch inflexions of words 
as vary 'from the general rules; thus we iay, irregular 
nouns, irregular verbs, &c. 

The diftindion of irrfceular nouns, according to Mr 
Rttddiman, is into three kinds, .viz^ variable, defective, 
and abundant ) and that of irregular verbs Into anoma- 
lous, defedive, and abundant. 

IRRITABILITY, in anatomy and medicine, a 
tennfirft invented by GlifFon, and adopted by Dr Hal- 
ler to denote an eflential pro|>erty of aJl animal bodies; 
and which, he fays, exifts independently of and in 
contradiftinjaion to fenfibility. This ingenious author 
calls that part of the human body irrUalU% which be* 
comes (horter upon being touched j very irritabU^ if it 
contrads upon a flight touch ; and the contrary, if by 
a violent touch it contrads but Ultle. He calls that a 
fenfible part of the human body, which upon being 
touched tranfmits the impreffion of it to the foul ; and 
in brutes, he calls thofe parts feniible, the irritation of 
which occaGons evident figns of pain and difquiet in 
the animaL On the contrary, he calls that infenfible, 
which being burnt, tore, pridced, or cut till it is quite 
deftroyed, occafions no fign of pain nor convulfion, nor 
any fort of change in the iituation of the body. From 
the refult of many cruel experiments he concludes, that 
(he epidermis is infenfible ; that the ikin is fenfible in a 

S eater degree than any other part of the body ; that 
e fat and cellular membrane are infenfible; andthemuf* 
cubr fle(h fenfible, the fenfibility of which he afcribes ra- 
ther to the nerves than to the flefli itfelf. The tendons, he 
fays, having no nerves diflributed to them, are infenfible. 
The ligaments and capful^ of the articulations are alfo 
concluded to be infenfible ; whence Dr Hallcr infers, 
that the (harp pains of the gout are not feated in th^ 
capfulse of the joint, but ip the fkin, ^nd in the nerves 
which citep upon its external furfiace. The bones are all 
infenfible, fays Dr Haller, except the teeth ; and like- 
wife the marrow. Under his experiments the perio- 
fteum and pericranium, the dura and pia mater, appear- 
ed infenfible ; and he infers, that the fenfibility of the 
nerves is owing to the medulla, and not to the mem- 
branes. The arteries and veins are held fufceptible of 
little or no fenfation, except the carotid, the lingual, 
temporal, pharyngal, labial, thyroidal, and the aorta 
pear the heart ; the fenfibility of which is afcribed to 
the nerves that accompany them. Senfibility is allowed 
40 the internal membranes of the ftomacb, inteftines, 
|4ldder| ureters^ Tagipa^ and wombi oa account of 
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their being of the lame nature with the ikin : the heart IrritghiUry, 
is alfo admitted to be fenfible : but the lungs, liver, '"<y^^ 
fpleen, and kidneys, are poflefled of a very imperfed, • '^ 
if any, fenfation. The glands, having few nerves, are 
endowed with only an obtufe fenfation. Some fenfibi- 
lity is allowed to the tunica choroidis and the iris, tho* 
in a lefs degree than the retina ; but none to the cor- 
nea. Dr Haller oondudes, in general, that the nervea 
alone are fenfible of themfelves ; and that, in propor- 
tion to the number of nerves apparently diftributed to 
particular parts, fuch parts poffcis a greater or lefs de« 
gree of fenfibility. 

Irritability, he fays, is fo different from fenfibility, 
that the moft irritable parts are not at all fenfible, and 
vice verfa* He alleges fads to prove this pofition, and 
alfo to demonflrate, that irritability does not depend 
upon the nerves, which are not irritable, but upon the 
otiginal formation of the parts ^ich are fufceptible of 
it. Irritability, he {ays, is not proportioned to fenfi- 
bih'ty ; in proof of which, he obferves, that the iote- 
ftines, though rather lefs fenfible than the ftomach, 
are more irritable; and that the heart is very irri* 
table, though it has but a fmall degree of fenfation* 

Irritability, according to Dr Haller, is the diftin- 
guifhing charaderiilic between the mufcular and cellu- 
lar fibres ; whence he determines the ligAments, perio- 
fteum, meninges of the brain, and all the membra nei 
compofed of the cellular fubftance, to be void of irrita- 
bility. The tendons are unirrltable ; and though he 
does not abfolutely deny irritability to the arteries, yet 
his experiments on the aorta produced no contra6tion. 
The veins and excretory duds are in a fmall degree 
irritable, and the gall bladder, the dudus chole-dochus, 
the ureters and .urethra, are only affeded by a very 
acrid corrofive ; but the ladeal velTels are confiderably 
irritable. The glands and mucous finufes, the uterus 
in quadrupeds, the human matrix, and the genitals, are 
all irritable ; as are alfo. the mufdes, particulady the 
diaphragm. The eefophagus, ftomach, and inteftioes, 
are irritable : but of aU the animal organs the heart it 
endued with the greateft irritability. In general, there 
is nothing irritable in the animal body but the mufculac 
fibres ; and the vital ^arts are the moft irritable. This 
power of motion, arifing from irritations, is fuppofed 
to be difierent from all other properties of bodies, and 
probably refides in- the glutinous mucus of the mufcular 
fibres, altogether independent of the influence of the 
foul. The irritability of the mufcles is (aid to be de- 
ftroyed by drying of the fibres, congealing of the far» 
and more efpecially by the ufe of opium in liviog ani- 
mals. The phyfiological fyftem, of which an abftrad 
has been now given, has been adopted and confirmed 
by Caftell and Zimmermann, and alfo by Dr Brocks 
lefl>y, v^ho fuggefts, that irritability, as diftinguiflied 
from fenfibility, may depend upon a ieries of nerves dif* 
ferent from fuch as ferve either for voluntary motion of 
fenfation. This do^rine, however, has been contro- 
verted by M. le Cat, and particularly by Dr Whytt 
in bis Phyfiological Efiays. See alfo An atom y» 
n^86, etfe^, and n<^ 136. 

IRRQGATIO, abw term amongft the/^omoiv, fig- 
nifying the inftrument in which were put down the pu-i 
niihments which the law provided againft fuch ofiencca 
as any perfon was accufed of by a magiftrate before 
the people. Thefe punifhments were firft proclaimed 
viva voce by the accufcrj 9nd this wa$ called Inauifith i 
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InoniDgoThe ftraCf being immediatelf after exprcfled in wri- 
. 11 . ttng» tpok the name o£Rogatio, in refpcd of the peoplff 
^ who were to be confulted or aiked about it, and was 
called Irrogaiio in refpe^ of the criminal, as it import- 
ed the muTdt or punifhment affigned him by the ac* 
cufcr. 

IRROMANGO, or EatAMoaoo, one of the New 
Hehrides iflands, is about 24 or 25 leagues in circuit ; 
the middle of it lies in £• Long. 1 69. 19. S. Lat. 1 8. 
54* The inhabitants are of the middle (ize, and have 
a good (hape and tolerable fieatures.. Their colour is 
▼ery dark ; and they paint their faces, fome with black, 
and others with red pigment : their hair is curly and 
inrifp, and fomewhat woolly. Few women were feen, 
and thofe i^ery ugly c they wore a petticoat made of 
the leaves of fome plant. The men were quite naked, 
^crpting a belt tied about the waift, and a piece of 
cloth, or a leaf, ufed for a wrapper. No canoes were 
feen in any part of the ifland. They live in houfes 
covered with thatch ; and their plantations are laid out 
by line, and fenced round. An unlucky fcufile be- 
tween the Britifh failors and thefe people, in which 
four of the latter were defperately wounded, prevented 
captain Cook from being able to give any particular 
information concerning the produce, Sec. of this ifland. 

IRTIS, a large river of Afia, in Siberia, which 
.tifes among the bills of the country of the Kalmucks, 
and, running north- eaft, falls into the Oby near To* 
boUk. It abounds with fifh, particularly ilurgeon, 
and delicate falmon. 

IRVINE, a fca- port and pariiamenttown of Scotland, 
in the bailiewick of Cunningham ; feated at the mouth 
of a river of the fame name on the frith of Clyde, in 
W. Long. 2. ^$, N. Lat. 55. 36. This port had for- 
merly fcvcral bufles in the herring* fifhery. At prefent 
that branch is given up ; but the inhabitants Rill em- 
ploy a number of bngs in the coal- trade to Ireland. 
Ir vine had a vifcount's title, now eztind. 

ISAAC, the Jewifh patriarch, and example of fi- 
lial obedience, died 1716 B. C. aged 180. 

IS^US,,a Greek orator, born at Colchis, in Sy- 
tia, was the difciple of Lyfias, and the malter of De- 
tnollhlnes; and taught eloquence at Athens, about 
344 years B. C. Sixty-four orations are attributed 
to him ; but he compofed no more than 50, of which 
only 10 are now remaining. He took Ly^s for bis 
model, and fo well imitated his fl^le and elegance, 
that we might eafily confound the one with the other, 
were it not for the figures which Ifseus firfl introduced 
into frequent ufe. He was alfo the firft who applied 
eloquence to politics, in which he was followed by his 
•difcit^ Demofthenes. 

He ought not to be confounded with Kaeus, ano- 
ther ctltbrated ortitor, who lived at Rome in the time 
of Ph'ny the Younger, about the year 97. 

ISAIAH, or the Prophefy of Isaiah, a canonical 
book of the Old Tcflament. Ifaiah is the firfl of the 
four greater prophets; the other three being Jeremiah, 
Kzekiel, and DanicL This prophet was of royd 
blood, his father Amos being brother to Azariah kiag 
of Judah. The five firft chapters of hia prophecy re- 
late to the reign of Uzziah ; the vifion in the fixth 
chapter happened in the time of Jotham : the next 
chapters, to the fifteenth, include his prophecies un- 
^er the reign of Ahaz > and thofe that were nuide ua« 
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der the reigns of Hezekiah and Manaffeb, are related 
in the next chapters to the end. Ifaiah foretold the ' 
deliverance of the Jews firom their captivity in Babylon 
by Cyrusy one hundred, years before it came to pafs. 
But the mofl: remarkable of his prediekions are thofo* 
concerning the Mtfiiah, which defcribe not only hia 
defcent, but all the remarkable circumftances of his life 
and death. The flyle of this prophet is noble, ner- 
vous, fublime, and florid, which he acquired by coa- 
verfe with men of the matefl abilities and elocution : 
Grotius calls him the I>emofthenes of the Hebrews. 
HoWever, the profoundnefs of his thoughts, the lofU* 
nefs of his expreflions, and the extent of his prophecy, 
render him one of the moft difficult of all the pro« 
phets ; and the commentaries that have been hitherto 
written on his prophecy fall fhort of a full explication 
of it. Bifhop Lowth's new tranflation, 6cc. publiihed 
in 1778, throws confiderable light on the compofitioa 
and meaning of Ifaiah* 

I SATIS, woAD : A genus of the filiquofa order, 
belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method raoking under the 39th order, the 
SiRquofa. The filiqua is lanceolated, unilocular, mo- 
nofpermous, bivalvra, and deciduous ; the valves navi- 
cular or canoe- fhaped. There are four fpecies | but 
the only one worthy of notice is the tindloria, or com- 
mon woad, which is cultivated in feveral parts of Bri- 
tain for the purpofes of dyeing ; being ufed as a foun- 
dation for many of the dark colours. See ColovR' 
Making J n° 37 ; and Woad. 

The plant is biennial ; the lower leaves are of an ob- 
long oval figure, and pretty thick confiltence, ending 
in obtufe roundilh points; they are entire on their edges, 
and of .a lucid green. The ftalks rife four feet high, 
dividing into feveral branches, garnifhed with arrow- 
(haped leaves fittieg clofe to the ftalks; the branches 
are terminated by fmall yellow flowers, in very clofe 
clufters, which are compofed of four fmaU petals, 
placed in form of a crofs, which are fucceeded by pods 
fhaped like a bird's tongue, which, when ripe, turn 
black, and open with two valves, having one cell, in 
which is fi tuated a fingle feed. 

This fort is fown upon frefti land which is in good 
heart, for which the cultivators of woad pay a large 
rent. They generally choofe to have their lands fituated 
near great towns, where there is plenty of drefling ; 
but they never ftay long on the fame fpot: for the 
beft ground will not admit of being fown with woad 
more than twice ; and if it is oftener repeated, the 
crop feldom pays the charges of culture, &c. Thofe 
who cultivate this commodity have gangs of people 
who have been bred to the employment; to that whole 
families travel about from place to place wherever 
their principal fixes on land for the purpofe. As the 
goodnefs of woad confifU in the fize and fatnefs or 
thicknefs of the leaves, the only method to obtain thiSf 
is by fowing the feed upon ground at a proper feafon, 
and allowing the plants proper room to grow ; as alfo 
to keep them clean from weeds, which, if permitted to 
grow, will rob the plants of their nourifhment. After 
haviog made choice of a proper fpot pf land, which 
fhould not be too light and 4ndy, nor over ftiff and 
moift, but rather a gentle hazel loam, whofe parts 
will eafily feparate, the next is to plough this up juft 
befoic winter, laying it in narrow high ridges, that 
y y 2 the 
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At froft m^ penetrate through the ridgee Co mellow 
^ ftod (often the clod& ; then in the fpring plough it 
again croiTwife, laying it again in narrow ridges. 
After it has lain for fome iioie in this manner, and the 
greeds begin to gtow, it fhould be well harrowed to 
deftvoy them : tlus ihould be xepeated twice while the 
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w«eds are young ; and* if there one any roots of Urge 
perennial weeds»'they muft be harrowed out, and car- 
vied off the ground. In June the ground (hould be a 
third time ploughed, when the furrows ihould be nar- 
row« and the grouad dirred as deep as tiu: plough 
win gOt that the parts may be as well £epai»ted as 
poffible; and when the weeds appear again, the ground 
fliould be well harrowed to deftroy them. Toward 
the' end of July, or the beginning of Auguft, it ih«uld 
be pldiyghed the lad time, when the land fhould be 
laid fmooth ; and when there is a profpedl of (bowers, 
the ground mud be harrowed to receive the feeds, 
which fhould be fown in rows with the drill- plough, 
or in broad-cad after the common method ; but it will 
be proper to deep the ^eeds one night in water before 
they are fown, which wiU prepare them for vegeta- 
tion : if the feeds are fown in drills, they will be co- 
vered with an indrumeot fixed to Vhe plough for that 
purpofe, but thofe which are fown broad cad in the 
common way mud be well harrowed in. If the £c€d$ 
are good, and the feafon faTourable, the plants will 
appear in a fortnight, and in a month or five weeks 
will be fit to hoe ^ for the fooner this is performed 
when the plants are didinguifhable, the better they 
will thrive, and the weeds being then young will be 
foon dtdroyed. The method of hoeing thefe plants 
is the fame as for turnips : with this difference only, 
that thefe pbnts need not be thinned fo much ; for at 
th^. fird hoeing, if they are feparated to the didance 
of four inches, and at the lad to fi» inches^ it will be 
fpace enough for the growth of the plants ; and if this 
is carefuKy performed, and in dry weather, mod of the 
weeds will be dedroytd: but as (bme of them may 
efcape in this operation, and young weeds will rile, 
fo the ground fhould be a fccond time hoed in the 
beginning of Odober, always choofing a dry time for 
this work ; at this iecond operation, the plants ihould 
be finglcd out te the didance they are to rcnuin. 
After this, if carefully performed, the ground will be 
clean from weeds till the fpring, when yonng weeds 
will come up : therefore about the middle of March 
will be a good time to hoe the ground again ; for 
while the weeds are young, it may be performed in 
kfs than half the timr it would require if the weeda 
were permitted to grow large, and the fun and wind 
will much * {boner kill them : this hoeing will alfo dir 
the fur&ce of the grround, ahd greatly promote the 
growth of the plants ; if this is performed in dry 
weather, the ground will be clean till the fird crop of 
woad is gathered, after which it mud be again weH 
cleaned ; if this ia carefully repeated after the gather- 
ing each crop, the land will always lie clean, and the 
plants will thrive the better. The expence of the fird 
lloeing will bo about fix fhilliags fer acre, and for the 
after hoeings half that price will be fufficient, pro* 
vided they are performed when the weeds are young, 
lor if they are fuffcred to grow large, it will require 
more labour, nor can it be fo well performed. 

If the land, in which this feed is fown^ diould have 



bees in culture before for other' crops, & not 10 good 
heart, it will reqnire drefling before it is fowo, in 
which oafe rotten dableduog is preferable to any other; ^ 
but this ihould not be laid 00 .till the lad ploughing, "* 
jwd before the feeds arc fown, and not fprcad till the 
land is ploughed, that the fun may not exhale the ' 
goodacb of k, which in fuoimer is foon loft when 
fprcad on the ground. The quantity ihould not be 
lefs than 20 loads to each acre, which will keep the 
ground in heart till the crop of woad is fpent. 

The time for gathering of the crop is according to 
the feafon : but it ihould be performed as (bon as the 
leaves are fully grown, while they are perfe^ly greeo ; 
for wlien they begip to change pale, great part of 
their goodnefs ia over, for the quantity will be lefs, 
and the quality greatly diminifhed. 

If the land is good, and the crop well hufbanded, 
it will produce three or four gatherings ; but the two 
fird are the bed. Thefe are commonly mixed toge- 
ther in the manufaduring of it : but the after crops 
are always kept feparate ; for if tbeie are mixed with 
the other, the whole will be of little value. The' two 
fird crops will IcU from 25 L to 30 1. a too ; but the 
ktter will not bring more than 7I. or 81. and £[>metiaics 
not fo much. An acre of land will produce a ton of 
woad, and in good feafons near a ton and an half. 

When the planters intend to favc the feeds, they 
cvt three crops of the leaves, and then let the plants 
dand tin the next year for feed; but if only one crop^ 
is cut, and that only of the outer leaves, letting all 
the middle leaves dand to nouridi the dalka, the planta 
will grow dronger, and produce a much greater quao*' 
tity of feeds. 

Thefe feeds, are often kept two< years, but it is si* 
ways bed to fow new feeds when they can be obtaioed. 
The feeds npen in Augiid*; and when the pods torn to 
a dark cobur, the feeds fliould be gathered. It is bed 
done by reaping the dalks in the lame manner as wheat, 
fpreading the dalks in rows upon the ground : aod in 
four or five days the Ceeds will be fit to-thiedi out, 
provided the weather is dry ; for if it lies long, the 
pods will optn and let out the £eeds» 

There are fome of the woad planters who feed 
down the Itiaves in winter with fheep ; which is a very 
bad method : for ail plants which are to remain for a 
future crop fhould rever be eaten by cattle, for that 
greatly weakens the plants ; therefore thofe who eat 
down their wheat in winter with, fheep are equally 
blameable. 

Is AT IS, in zoology, a fynonyme of the caois lagopus* 
SccCanm. 

IS AURA, or Isaurus (anc. ^eog.}, a ftroogcity 
at mount Taurus, in Ilauria, twice demolifhed ; 6rd 
by Perdiccas, or rather by the inhabitants, w ho, thro' 
defpair, dedroyed tfaemlelves by fire, rather than fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; again by Servilius, who 
thence took the furname I/auricus* Strabo fays there 
were two Ifauras, the old and the new, but fo near 
.that other writers took them but for one. 

IS AUR.IA,.a country touching Pamphylia and Cillcia 
on the north, rugged ^and mountainous, fituated aluioR 
in mount Taurus, and taking its name rrom Ifaura ; 
according to fome, extending to the Mediterranean 
by a narrow flip. Stephanos, Ptolemy, and Zofimos, 
make no mentioa of places on the fea $ though Pliny 
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doet» M alfo Strabo ; but doubtfuI» whether tbey are 
placet 10 Ifauria Proper» or in Pamphylia> or in Ci- 

, licia. 

IS AURIGA, a part of Lycaonia, bordering on mount 
Taurus. 

ISCADuMNio&UM (anc. gco|r.);atownin Britain. 
Now Exeter, ca^Mial of Devonfhire. W. Long. 3^ 
40', Lat. p 44, Called Caer-JJk in Britifhy (Cam' 
^en.) 

ISCA SiLURUM (anc. geog. ) ; the flation of the Le* 
gto 1 L AugulU, ID Britain. Now Cacrleon^ a towo^ 
of Monmouthshire, on the U/ke. 

ISCHALIS, orlscALis (anc. geog.); a town of the 
Belgse in Britain. Now Ilche/ter^ in Somerfetfliire,, on 
the river III. 

ISCH^M UM9 in botany: A genua of the monoecia 
order, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, 
Gramina. The calyx of the hermaphrodite is a biflorous 
giunve ; the corolla bivalved ; there are three ftamina» 
two ftyles, and one feed. The calyx and corolla of 
the male as in the farmer with three ftamina. 

ISCHIUM, in anatomy, one of the bones of the 
pelvis. See Anatomy, no 41. 

ISCHIA, an ifland of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, about 15 miles in circumference, lyin<ir on the 
coaft of the Terra di Lavoro, firoro which it is three 
miles diltant. It is full of agreeable valleys» which 
produce excellent fruits. It hath alfo mountains on 
which grow vines of an excellent kind : likewife 
fountains, rivulets, and fine gardens. 

IscHTA, a town of Italy, and capital of an ifland of 
the fame name, with a bifhop's fee and a Rrong fort. 
Both the city and iprtrefs iland upon a rock, which is 
joined to the ifland by a (Irong 'bridge ; the rock is 
about feven furlongs in circumference. The city i« 
like a pyramid of houfes piled upon one another, 
which makes a very fingular and ftriking appearance. 
At the end of the bridge next the city are iron gates, 
which open into a fubterraneous palfage, through 
which they enter the city. They are always guarded 
by foldiers who are natives of the ifland. £. Long. 
13. sS» N. Lat. 40. 50. 

ISCHURIA, '^x^P*^ (formed from *(rx» " I ftop,'* 
and wfov «* urine,*' in phyfic), a difeafe cpnfjfling in an 
entire fuppreflion of urine. See Medicine- /irJ^x. 

It is occafioned by any thing which may obftruft the 
pafiages of the reins, ureters^ or the neck of the blad-* 
der, as fand, flone, mucus, &c. It may alfo arile 
from an obilru6lton of the nerves which pafs to the 
reins or bladder, as we fee it does in a palfy of the 
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querors at the Olympie, Pythian, and Ifthmian gtmea. 
They were crowned on the fpot immediately alter their 
vi<Story, had penfions allowed them, were fumiftied , 
with provifions at the public coft, and were carried in 
triumph to their country. 

ISENACH, a town of Germanyy in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, from whence one of the Saxon 
princes takes the title of Juke. There are iron minea 
in the neighbourhood. £. Long. 9. 17. N. Lat, 
51.0. 

ISENARTS, or Eisbnarts, a confiderable town 
of Germany in Auftria and in Styria ; famous for ita 
iron mines. £. Lone. i$- 25. N. Lat. 46. ^6. 

ISENBURG, a large town of Germany, capitd 
of a county of the fame name^ with a handfome 
caftle, feated on the river Seine, in £. Long. 7. 14* 
N. Lat. 50. 28. The county belongs to the eledor 
of Treves. 

ISENGHEIN, a town of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands/ with the title of a prineifaltiy, feated on the 
river Mandera, in E. Long. 3. 18. N. Lat. 50. 44. 

ISERNIA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the county of Molife, with a bifhop*s 
fee. ItSs feated at the foot of the Appenines, in £• 
Long. 14. 2 o. 

ISH, Ml Scots law, fignifies expiry. Thus we fay 
*• the ^ of a leafc.*' It fignifies alfo to go out ; thus 
we fay " free tfh and entry" from and to any place. 

ISIA, io-"»» feafts and facrifices anciently folemni* 
zed in honour of the goddefs Ifis. — The Ifia were full* 
of the mofl abominable impurities ; and for that rea- 
fon, thofe who were initiated into them were obliged 
to take an oath of fccrecy. They held for nine daya 
fucceflivrly, but grew fo fcandalous, that the fenate 
abolifhed them at Rome, under the confulate of Pifo 
and Gabinius. They were re-efbabliihed by Auguftus, 
and the emperor Commodus himfelf affiRed at them,, 
appearing among the priefts of that goddefs with his 
head fhaveh, and carrying the Annbis. 

ISIAC TABLE is one of the moft confiderable mo- 
numents of anuquity, difcovered at Rome in 15^.5, . 
and fuppofed by the various fi;yures in has relief upon 
it, to reprefent the feads of Ifis, and other Egyptian 
deities. -There have been various opinions as to the 
antiquity of this monument ; fome have fuppofed that 
it was engraved long before the time when the Egyp' 
tians worfhipped the figures of men and women. 0« 
thers, among whom is bifhop Warburton, apprehend, , 
that it was made at Rome by perfoot; attached to the 
worfhip of Ifis. Dr Warburton confiders it as one of ' 
the mofl modern of the Egyptian monuments, on ac- 



lebrated in Greece and Afia, in the time of the Ro- 
man emperors. 

. The viftcr at thefe gamed had very confiderable 
privileges conferred on him, after the example of Au- 
guflus and the Athenians, who did the like to con- 



peated their orifons, and (hut up the temple. 

Such was the life and office of the I/iaci ; they ne- 
ver covcreed their feet with any thing but the thin 
bark of the plant papyrus, which occafioned Pruden- 
tius and others to fay they went bare-footed. They 
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parts below the diaphragm. The too great didenfioTi. count of the great mixture of hieroglyphic characters- 

of the bladder may alfo produce the fame efFe6i : for which it bears. 

the fibres being much lengthened, and confequently ISIACI, priefl of the goddeia Ifis. — Diofcorides > 

condenfed, the fptrits neceffary for their contradtion tells us, that they bore a branch of fea-wormwood in • 

cannot get admittance ; whence it is that perfons who their hands inftead of olive. They fung the praifes of ' 

^ve retained their urine a long time, find a great deal . the goddefs twice a-day, viz. at the rifing of the fun, , 

ef difficulty in difcharging it. when they opened her temple; after which they begged 

ISELASTICS, a kind of games, or combats, ce- alms the rell of the day, and returning at night, re- - 
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ICdonii wore no garments bat Iineot bccaufe Tfis was the firft 
who taught mankind the culture of thU commodity. 
; ISIDORUS» called DAMUTENSiay or PBLuaioTA, 
from his living in a folttude near that city* was one of 
the moft famous of all St Chryfoftom's difciplesy and 
^ourifhed in the time of the general council iield in 
421. We have 201a. of his epiftles in five books. 
They arc fhort, but weU written, in Greek. The bcft 
edition is that of Paris, in Greek and Latin, printed in 
16381 in folio* 

ISIGNI, a town of France, in Lower Normandy, < 
with a fmall harbour, and well known on account of 
iu fait works, its cyder, and its butter. W. Long. 
o. 50. N. Lat. 49. 20. 

ISINGLASS. Sec Ichthy^ocolla. 

ISlS, a celebrated deity cf the Egyptians, daugh- 
-ter of Saturn and Rhea, according to Diodorus of Si- 
cily. Some fuppofe her to be the fame as lo, who 
was changed into a cow, and rcftored to her human 
ibrm in Egypt, where (he taught agriculture, and go« 
vemed the people with mildnefs and canity, for 
which reafons (he received divine honours suter death, 
^ccdrding to Come traditions mentioned by Plutarch, 
Ids married her brother Ofiris, and was pregnant by 
him even before (he had left her mother^s womb. The& 
4 wo ancient deities, as fome authors obferve, compre- 
Jhendcd all nature and all the gods of the. heathens* 
Ifis was the Venus of Cyprus, the Minerva of Athens, 
the Cybcle of the Phrygians, the Ceres of £leu(is, 
the Proferpine of Sicily, the Diana of Crete, the Bel* 
looa of the Romans, &c. OQris and Ifis reigned con* 
jointly in Egypt ; but the rebellion of Typhon, the 
brother of Ofiris, proved fatal to this fovereign. The 
ox and the cow were the fymbols of Ofiris and Ifis; 
becaufe thefe deities, while on enth, had diligently 
applied themfelves in cultivating the earth. As Ifis 
was fuppofed to be the moon as Ofiris the fun, Ak 
.was reprefented as holding a globe in her hand, with 
a vcCTcl full of ears of com. The Egyptians believed 
that the yearly and regular inundations of the Nile 
proceeded from the abundant tears which Ifis (hed for 
the lofs of Ofiris, whom Typhon had bafely murdered. 
The word Ifis^ according to fome, fignifies ^< ancient," 
and on that account the infcriptions 00 the flatues of 
the ^oddefs were often in thefe words ^ *' I am all that 
has been, that (hall be, and none among mortals has 
hitherto taken off my veil." The worfiiip of Ifis was 
univerfal in Egypt, the pricfts were obliged to ob&rve 
perpetual clialtitv, their head was clofely (baved, and 
they always walked barefooted, and clothed themfelves 
in linen garments. They never eat onions, they ab- 
ftained from fait with their meat, and were forbidden 
to eat the fle(h of (heep and of hogs. During the 
night they were employed in continual devotion near 
the ftatue of the goddefs. Cleopatra, the beautiful 
iqueen of Egypt, was wont to drefs herfelf like this 
goddefs, and affeded to be called a fecond Ifis. 

Isis, or Thames f a river that has its rife in Glon- 
cederihire, and flows through only a fmall part of WUt- 
fhire. It enters this county near its fource, and be- 
gins to be navigable for boats at Cricklade ; but after 
tunning in a ferpentine manner about four miles, it 
leaves Gloucefterfhire at a vilbge called Cqfile Eaton, 

ISLAM ; the true faith, according to the Maho- 
laetans. See Maho.metanism. 
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ISLAND, a traA of dry land encompaffed widi 
water; in which fenfe it ftands contradiftinguiihed from 
Continent, or TaaaA FiaMA. 

Several naturalifti are of opinion, that the ifiands 
were formed at the deluge ; others think, that there 
havebeen new ifiands formed by the cafting up of vaft 
heaps of clay, mud, fand, &c. ; others think they have 
been feparated from the continent by violent ftormi, 
inundations, and earthquakes. Thefe laft have ob« 
ferved, that the Eafl Indies, which abound in ifiands 
' more than any other part of the worid, are likewife 
more annoyed with earthquakes, tempefU. li^tnings, 
volcanoes, &c. than any other part. Others again 
conclude, that ifiands are as ancient as the world, and 
that there were fome at the beginning ; and, amei^ 
other arguments, fupport their opinion from Gkn. z. 5. 
and other paflages of Scripture. 

Varenius thinks that there have been ifiands pro* 
duced each of thefe ways. St Helena, AfcenGoo, 
and other fteep rocky ifiands* he fuppofes to have be* 
come fo by the fea's overflowing their neighbouring 
champaigns : but by the heaping up huge quantities 
of fand, and other terreftrial matter, he thinks the 
ifiands of Zealand, Japan, &c. were formed. Suma^ 
tra and Ceylon, and mofl of the Eaft India ifiands, 
he thinks, were rent off from the main land ; and con* 
dudes, that the ifiands of the Archipelago were form- 
ed in the fame way, tmagining it probable that Deu* 
calion's flood might contribute towards it. The an« 
stents had a notion that Delos, and a few other ifiands, 
rofe from the bottom of the fea ; which, how fabulous 
foever it may appear, agrees with later obfervatioos. 
Seneca takes notice, that the ifiand Therafia rofe thus 
out of the £gean fea in his time, of whkh the ma* 
raners were cye-witneffes. 

. It is indeed very probable, that many ifiands have 
exifled not only from the deluge, but from the crea- 
tion of the world ; and we have undoubted proofs of 
the formation of ifiands in all the different vi^ys above- 
mentioned. Another way, however, in which ifiands 
are frequently formed in the South Sea, is by the 
coralline infers. On this fubje^ the following curi- 
ous differtation by Alexander Dalrymple, Efq; hath 
appeared in the Philofophical Tranfa&ionsXor the year 
1767. 

*< Thefe ifiands are generally long and narrow; 
they are formed by a narrow bar of land, indofing 
the fea within it ; generally, perhaps always, with 
ibnac ingreis at leaft to the tide ; commonly with an 
opening capable of receiving a canoe, and frequently 
fufficient to admit even larger veffels. 

'' The origin of thefe ifiands will explain their na- 
ture. What led me firfl. to this dedudion was an ob- 
fervation of Abdul Roobin^ a Sooloo pilot, that all 
the ifiands lying off the north-eafi coafl of Borneo had 
fiioals to the eafivirard of them. 

«• Thefe ifiands being covered to the weftvtrard by 
Borneo, the winds from that quarter do not attack 
them with violence. But the north-eafi winds, tum- 
bling in the billows from a wide ocean, heap up the 
coral with which thofe feas are filled. This, obrious 
after ftorms, is perhaps at all other times imperceptibly 
effeded. 

*^ The coral banks, raifed in the fame manner, be- 
come dry. Thefe banks are found of ail depths, at 
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landy and detached from each other : although it often 
happens that they are divided by a narrow gut with- 
out bottom, 

*« Coral banfct alfo grow, by a quick progreffion, 
towards the farface; but the winds, heaping up the 
coral from deeper water, chiefly accelerate the forma- 
tion of thefe into (hoals and iflands. They become 
gradually (hallower; and, when once the fea meets 
with refiftance, the coral is quickly thrown up by the 
force of the waves breaking againft the bank ; and 
hence it is, that, in the open fea, there is fcarce an in« 
fiance of a coral bank having fo little water that a 
hrge (hip cannot pafs over, but it is alfo fo (hallow 
that a boat would ground on it. 

** I have feen thefe coral banks in all the ftages ; 
Ibme in deep water, others with few rocks appearing 
above the fur£su:e; fome jufl formed into iflands, with- 
out the kaft appearance of vegetation ; and others 
from fuclTas have a few weeds on the higheft part, to 
thofe which are covered with large timber, with a bot" 
tomlels fea at a piftol-(hot diflance. 

** The loofe coral, rolled inward by the billows in 
large pieces, will ground ; and the reflux being 
unable to carry them away, they become a bar to 
coagulate the fand, always found intermixed with 
^orals which ^d, being eafied raifed, will be lodged 
at top. When the fand-bank is raifed by violent 
ftorms beyond the reach of common waves, it becomes 
a refting- place to vacant birds, whom the fearch of 
prey draws thither. The dung, feathers, &c. increafe 
the foil, and prepare it for the reception of accidental 
roots, branches, and feed, caft up by the waves, or 
brought thither by birds. Thus iflands are formed : 
the leaves and rotten branches intermixing with the 
fand, form in time a light black mould, of which in 
general thefe idands confift; more (andy as lefs woody; 
and, when full of large trees, with a greater propor- 
tion of mould. 

** Cocoa nuts, continuing long in the fea without 
loiing their vegetative powers, are commonly to be 
found in fuch iflands; particularly as they are adapted 
to all foils, whether fandy, rich, or rocky. 

** The violence of the waves within the tropics, 
muft generally be direded to two pointf, according to 
the monfoons. 

** Hence the iflands formed from coral banks muft 
be long and narrow, and lie nearly in a meridional 
diredion. For even fuppofing the banks to be round, 
as they feldom are when large, the fea, meeting moft 
refinance in the middle, muft heave up the matter in 
greater quantities there than towards the extremities : 
and, by the (ame rule, the ends will generally be open,. 
or at leaift loweft. They will alfo commonly have 
foundings there, as the remains of the bank, not accu> 
mulated, will be under water. 

<< Where the coral banks are not expofed to the 
common mofafoon, they will ahcr their dire&ion ; 
and be either round, extending the parallel, or be of 
irregular forms, according to accidenta) circumfUnces. 

** The interior parts of thefe iflands being fea, 
fometimes form harbours capable of receiving veQels 
of fome burthen, and, I believe, always abound great- 
ly with fifli i and, fuch as I have feen, with turtle- 



particularly one fpecies, Ifl ^*^* 
called by the Sooloos gammyef /which, grows in little » ^ 
globules, and is fomewhat pungent, as well as acid, to 
the Ufte. 

*^ It need not be repeated, that the ends of thofe 
iflands only are the places to exped foundings ; and 
they commonly have a (hallow fpit running out from 
each point. 

** Abdul Roobin*8 obfervation points out another 
circumftance, which may be ufeful to navigators ; by 
conflderation of the winds to which any iflands are 
moft expofed, to form a probable conjecture which 
fide has deepeft water ; and from a view which fide 
has the (hoals, an idea may be formed which winds rage 
with moft violence.*' 

Iflands from their fituation enjoy many great advan- 
tages, the principal of which are thefe. In the firft 
place, many benefits are derivedHo the inhabitants of 
an ifland from its unity. The very largeft country od 
a continent is ftill but a part, which implies depen« 
dence, and is nece(rarily attended with a train of im- 
perfedioos ; from all of which, by the unerring and: 
unalterable laws of nature, the people who live in an 
ifland are or may be entirely free. All countries or» 
the continent are expofed to continual dangers, againft 
which their inhabitants muft be perpetually upon thein 
guard. This renders a lai^e military force requifite^ 
It involves them in continual negociations, leagues, and 
alliances ; all of which, however, cannot exempt them 
from frequent wars, or the miferies that attend them,, 
and which have commonly bad efleds on their inter* 
nal policy. In the next place, the climate is general- 
ly mild and falubrious from the vapours of the furround* 
ing fea, which according to. the latitude abates the vio- 
lence of heat, and moderates the rigour of cold, both 
which are fenfibly and conftantly lefs than on conti*^ 
nents under the fame elevation of the pole. We have 
a remarkable inftance of this in the iflands called an- 
ciently Stahadesy in the modem Latin InfuU Arearumf 
by us the iflands of Hieres. They are three in num- 
ber, lying in 430 north latitude, before the port of 
Toulon. In them, the fruits of France and Italy ar<* 
rive at the higheft perfe<5tion, and all the medical hcTbs 
of Italy, Greece, and Egypt, grow wild. Yet the 
climate is wonderfully temperate and pleafant in all 
feafons *. — There is 9M0 commonly a greater variety, • sce Am^ 
and always a greater fertility, in the A>il, occarionedrtf«,ii®6*«. 
chiefly by the warmth of the circumambient air, fre- H* 
quent (bowers, and, in confequence of both, being 
continually impregnated with vegetable falts. Another 
confidtrable advantage arifes from its acceflibility oit t 
every fide, by which it is open to receive fuppUes froni 
other countries, and has the conveniency of exporting 
its commodities and manufaAures to all markets, and, 
in comparifon \oi the continent, at all feafons. The 
oppofite fides of an iiland may in regard to commerce 
be f onfidered as two countries ; each has its ports, its 
proper commodities, its proper correfpondencies ; in 
confequence of which, it promotes the cultivation, and 
procures vent for the manufactures, of a large diftridb. 
behind it ; while the intermediate midland fpaee finds, 
a profit in that inland trade, which thefe two diftri^t^ 
fupply. The winds contrary on one fide are favour* 
abk on the other \ and the fea, the common road ta 
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llland. botli coaftsy is contitroally ploughed by vefTelt out* 
•-" r ward and homcwird bound, which keeps up that ac- 
tive and enterprizin^ fpirit which charadkenzes iilan- 
dcrs. An ifland has at once the mod exteofive and 
the mod efEed^ual frontier, and i^hig on all fides, fub- 
lifling for ever, without repairs, and without ezpence : 
and, which is ftill more, derives from this very frontief 



dations, that every little accident (hook and removed 
them. 

hiAND (or Iceland) CryftaL Sec CRrtrAL (Ice-' 
land), 

ISLE-ADAM, a town of France, vtfttli a handfome 
cadle, and the title of a baron ; feated on the river 
Oife, three miles from Beaumont^ and 30 from P^ris* 




a (treat part of the fubfiftence of its inhabitants, and £• Long. 2« 13. N. Lat. 49. 7 
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a valuable article, in its commerce, from its fifheries. 
It is commonly faid the fea is a mine, but in truth it 
is better ; its treafures are more lading and more cer- 
tain^ procured by labour folely, and fit for ufe or for 
fale as foon as procured, quickly con fumed, and there- 
by the fource of continual employment to a flout, har- 
dy, laborious race of men, who like wife find employ- 
ment for numbers, and are in various refpedks other- 
wife beneficial members of the community. The de- 
fence of this natural barrier, which, as we have faid, • 
cods nothing, but on the contrary yields much, is 
not only permanent, but in every refpe^ more to be 
relied on than any that could be raifed by the (kill and 
indudry of men at the greated expence. All thefe 
buffings and benefits are infored by the kflbn that Na- 
ture dilates, fome would fay the law which (he pre- 
fcribcs, to the inhabitants of every ifland, to place all 
their hopes in the affiduons cultivation of their own 
country, to bend all their endeavours to raifing and 
extending tlieir commerce, and to put their trud in 
Providence, and in the fafeguard which die diredls ; 
men accudomed to robud and hardy exercifes, and in 
what neceffanly arifes from their way of life, a naval 
force. The fird inhabitants come in yeffels, are for a 
time dependent on the country from whence they 
•came, arrive at independence by enlarging their cor- 
refpondence : and thus commerce is natural and ef- 
iential to the people of an ifland ; which is the rea* 
ion that they thrive fo long as they pofFefs it, and 
gradually decline in the fame proportion in which that 
jdecays. 

hiAffDS^of Ice, See Icb- Ifland. 

Floailng" Islands, Hidories are full of accounts of 
floating iflands ; but the. greated part of them are 
either falfe or exaggerated. What we generally fee 
of this kind is no more than the concretion of the 
• lighter and more vifcous matter floating on the furface 
of the water in cakes; and, with the roots of the 
plants, forming congeries of different fizes, which, not 
being fixed to the fhore in any part, are blown about 
by the winds, and float on the furface. Thefe are 
generally found in lakes, where they are confined from 
•being carried too far; and, in procefs of time, fome 
of t htm acquire a very confiderable fize. Seneca tells 
us of many of thefe floating iflands in Italy ; and fome 
later writers have defcribed not a few of them in other 
places. But, however true thefe accounts might have 
been at the time when they were written, very few 
proofs of their authenticity are now to be found ; the 
floatinfT iflands having either difappeared' again, or 
been fixed to the fides in fuch a manner as to make a 
part of the fhore. Pliny tells us of a great ifland which 
at one time fwam about in the lake Cutitia in the coun- 
try of Reatinum, which was dlfcovrred to the old Ro- 
mans by a miracle ; and Pomponius tella us, that in 
Lydia there were feverai iflaiuli fo loofe in their foun- 
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IsLK'de-Die9y a fmall ifland of France in the fea of 
Gafcony» and on the coad of Poitou, from which it if 
14 miles. W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 46. 45. 

IsLE'dk'France, is one of the 1 2 general govemmcnti 
of France ; bounded on the north by Picardy, on the 
wed by Normandy, on the fouth by the government 
of Orleannois, and on the ead by that of Champagne. 
It 18 about 90 miles in length, and as much in breadth; 
and is watered by the rivers Seine, Mame, Oife, and 
Aifne. The air is temperate, and the foil fertile ; and 
it abounds in wine, corn, and fruits. Jc contains I9 
fmall didri^s, and Paris is the capital city. 

ISLEBIANS, in ecclefiadical hidory, a namo 
given to thofe who adopted the fentiments of a Luche-i 
ran divine of Saxony, called John Agricola, a difciple 
and companion of Luther, a native of Ifleb, whence 
the n^me ; who interpreting literally fome of the pre- 
cepts of St Paul with regard to the Jewifh law, de- 
claimed at^aind the law and the neceifity of gQo\ 
workp. See Antinomiaks. 

ISLINGTON, a village of Middlefex, on the north 
fide of London, to which it is almod contiguous. It 
appears to be of Saxon origin ; and in the conqueror's 
time was written Ifledon, or Ifendon. The church 
is one of the prebends of St Paul's ; to the dean and 
chapter of which a certain precint5l here belongs, for 
the probate of wills, and granting adminidnitiotit* 
The church was a Gothic dru6kure, ere^ed in 1 ^o j^ 
and dood till i75i» when .the inhabitants applied to 
parliament for leave to rebuild it, and foon after ere6t« 
ed the prefent drudure, which is a very fubflantial 
brick edifice, though it does not want ah air of light* 
nefs. Its houfes are above 2000, including the Uppet 
and Lower HoUoways, three fides of Newington« 
Green, and part of Kingfland, on the road to Ware« 
The White Conduit-houfe in this place,. fo called from 
a white done conduit that dands before the entrattce't 
has handfome gardens with good walks, and two largtf 
rooms one above the other for the entertainment of 
company at tea, &c. In the S. W. part of this vil- 
lage is that noble refenrotr, improperly called New^ ^ 
River Head ; though they are only two bafons, whicb 
receive that river from Hertfordfhire, and from whence 
the water is thrown by an engine idto the company's 
pipes for the fupply of London. In the red-moat on thtf 
north fide of thefe bafons, called Six -Acre- Field, from 
the contents of it, which is the third field beyond the * 
White Conduit, there appears to have been a fortreft 
in former days, inclofed with a raYnpart and ditch, 
which is fuppofed to have been a Roman camp made 
ufe of by Suetonius Paulious after his retreat, whicb 
Tacitus mentions, from London, before he fallted 
thence, and routed the Britons under their queen B6a- 
dicca ; and that which is vulgarly, but erroneonflyi 
called Jack Straw's cadle, in a fquare place in the 
S. W. angle of the fields fuppofed to have been this 
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imp feat of the Roman generars pretonum or tent 
Ifoctx L ^^^^ parifli ar« two charity-fchoob; one founded in 
__ 1613 by Dame Alice Owtn^ for educating 30 chil- 

dren. This foundation, together with that of a row of 
alms-houfes, are under the care of the brewers com* 
pany. Here ia an hofpital with its chapel, and a work- 
houfe for the poor. There is a fpring of chalybeate 
water, in a very pleafant garden, which for fome years 
was honoured by the conftant attendance of the prin- 
ce ft Amelia, and many perfons of quality, who drank 
the waters. To this place, which is called New Tun- 
bridge Wells, many people refort, particularly during 
the fummer, the price of drinking the waters being 
los. 6d. for the feafon. Near this place is a houfe of 
entertainment called Saddler's WeUs, where, during the 
fummer feafon, people are amufed with balance ma- 
ilers, walking on the wire, rope dancing, tumbling, 
and pantomime entertainments. 

ISLIP, a town of OxJbrdHiire, ^6 miles from Lon- 
don, is noted for the birth and baptifm of Edward 
the ConfciFor. By the late inland navigation, it has 
communication with the rivers Merfey, Dec, Ribble, 
Oufe, Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, 
Avon, &c. which navigation, including its windings, 
extends above 500 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, 
_ Nottingham, York, Lancafter, Weftmoreland, Chefter, 
'^ Stafford, Warwick, Leicefter, Oxford, WofcefteK, 
&c. It has a good market for (heep, and fome re- 
mains of an ancient palace, faid to have been king 
Ethelred's. Here is a chanty- fchool. The chapel 
wherein Edward was baptized flood at a fmall dfftance 
north from the church, is ftill called the king's chapel, 
was entirely defecrated during Cromwell's ufurpacion, 
and converted to the meaneft ufes of a farm-yard ; at 
prcfent it has a roof of thatch. It is built of ftone 
15 yards long and 7 broad, and retains traces of the 
arches of an oblong window at the eail; end. This 
manor was given by Edward the Confeffor to Weft- 
minfler abbqr* to which it dill belongs. 

ISMAELITES, the defcendants of Ifmael ; dwell- 
ing firom Havila to the wildemefs of Sur, towards 
Egypt, and thus overfpreading Arabia Petrsea, and 
therefore Jofephus calls Ifmael the founder of the 
Arabs. 

ISMARUS (anc. geog.), a town of the Cicones 
in Thractf^ giving name to a lake. In Virgillt is called 
Ifmara. Servius fuppofes it to be a mountain of 
Thrace ; on which mountain Orpheus dwelt. 

ISNARDIA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to. the tetrandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 1 7th or- 
der, CalycofUhems. There is no corolla ; the calyx is 
qiiadrifid ; the capfule quadrilocular, and girt with 
the calyx. 

IJSNY, an imperial town of Germany, in Suabia, 
and in Algow ; Uated on the river Ifny, in E.* Lbng. 
9. 10. N.Lat. 47. 33. 

ISNIC, a town of Turky in Afia, and in Natolia, 
with a Greek archbifhop's fee. It is the ancient Nice, 
famous for the firfl general council held here in 325. 
There is now nothing remaining of its ancient fplendor 
but an aquedu6l. The Jews inhabit the greatefl part 
of it ; and it is feated in a country fertile in corn and 
excellent wine. E. Long. 30. 9. N. Lat. 47. 15. 

ISOCHRONAL, is applied to fuch vibrations of 
Vol. IX. Part L 
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In a pendulum as are performed in the hmc fj^ace of Ifochronal 
time ; as all the vibrations or fwings of the fame pen- U 
dulum arc, whether the arches it dcfcribcs arc fhortcr . J^P _ °' . 
or longer. * ' 

hocHttoNAL-Line^ that in which a heavy body is fup- 
pofed to defccnd without any acceleration. 

ISOCRATES, one of the greateft orators of 
Greece, was born at Athens, 43^ B. C. He v^as the 
fon of Theodorus, who had enriched himfclf by ma- 
king mufical inilruments, and gave his fon a liberal 
education. Ifocrates was the difciple of Prodicus, 
Gorgias, and other great orators. He endeavoured at 
firft to declaim in public, but without fuccefs ; he 
therefore contented himfelf with inftru£llng his fcho- 
lars, and making private orations. He always fhowed 
great love for his country ; and being informed of the 
lofs of the battle of Cheronea, he abilained four days 
from eatingi and died, aged 98. There arc ftill ex- 
tant 2 1 of his difcourfes or orations, which are excel- 
lent performances, and have been tranflated from the 
Greek into Latin by WolBus. Ifocrates particularly 
excelled in the juftnefs of his thoughts, and the ele- 
gance of his expreflions. There are alfo nine letters 
attributed to him. 

ISOETES, in botany ; a genus of the natural or- 
der of filices, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of 
plants. Tht^ antherae of the male flower are within 
the bafe of the frons or leaf. The capfule of the fe- 
male flower is bilocular, and within the bafe of the 
leaf. 

ISOLA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Farther Calabria, with a bifhop'a 
fee. It is a fea port towui and is feated 1 5 miles 
fouth-eaft of St Severina. E. Long. 7. 33. N, Lat. 

39- I- 

ISOPERIMETRICAL figures, in geometry, 
are fuch as have equal perimeters or circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM, in botany : A genus of the polygy- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria dafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 26th or- 
der, MtdtyUtqus. There is no calyx, but five petals ; 
the nefkaria trifid and tubular ; the capfules recurved 
and polyfpermous. 

ISOSCELES TRIANGLE, in geometry, one that 
has two equal fides- 

ISPAHAN, or, as the Perfians pronounce it, Spaw 
hawuf the capital of Perfia, is fituated in the prbvince 
of Irac, Agemi, or Perfia Proper, upon the ruins, as 
generally fuppofed, of the ancient Hecatompylos, or, 
as others think, of the Afpa of Ptolemy. Moft of 
the eaflem aftronomers and geographers place it in N. 
Lat. 32. 25. E. Long. 86. 40. It flands in a very 
exten^ve plain, furrounded by mountains ; and has 
eight diflrids belonging to it, that contain about 400 
towns and villages. The fertUity of the foil, the mild- 
nefs of the feafons, and the fine temperature of the 



air, all confpirc to render Ifpahan one of the moft 
charming and delightful cities in the world. It is 
unanimoufly agreed, that the prefent city is of no 
great antiquity ; and the two parta into which it is 
divided, prcferve the names of two contiguous towns, 
from the jun^ion of which it was formed. The in- 
habitants of thefe, notwithflanding their neighbour- 
hood, bear an inveterate antipathy to each other; 
which they difcover on all public occafions. Spaubawa 
2 z owes 
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Ifpahtn. owes the gtory it now pofleOes to the great Shah A- trees, with canals and fountains in the middle ; others 

^- ▼ has ; who, after the conqueft of the kingdoms of Lar narrow and crooked* and arched a- top ; others agaiot 

and Ormus» charmed with the fituation of this place, though extremely narrow, as well as turning and 

made it the capital of his empire, between the years windin? many ways, were of an incredible length, and 

1620 and i6a8. The mountains, with which this refembled fo many labyrinths : that, atafmall dtftance 

city is furrounded, defend it alike from the fultry from the town, there were public walks adorned 

heati of furomer and the piercing winds of the win- with plane-trees oiT either hand, and ways paved with 

tcr fcafon; and the plain on which it (lands is watered ftones, fountains, and cifterns : that there were abore 

by feveral rivers, which contribute alike to its orha- too caravahferas for the ufe of merchants and travel- 

ment and ufe. Of thefe rivers, the Zeoderoud, after lert, many of which were built by the kings and prime 

being joined by the Mahmood, paffea by Spauhawn ; nobility of Perfia : that, as little rain fell there, the 
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where it has three fine bridges over it» and is as broad 
as the Seine at Paris. The waters of thefe united 
ftreams are fweet, pleafant, and wholefome, atmoft be- 
yond compirifon ; as, indeed, are all the fprings found 
in the gardens belonging to the houfes of Spauhawn. 
The extent of Spauhawn is very great ; not lefs, per- 
haps, than 20 miles within the walls, which are of 
earth, poorly built, and fo covered with houfes and 
fhaded with gardens, that in many places it is difRcult 
to difcover them. The Perfians are wont to fay, i^ii- 
ha*wn nt/pigehottf i. e. Spauhawn is half the world. Sir 
John Chard in fays, that though feme reckoned 
1 1,000,000 inhabitants in it, he did not himfelf look 
upon it as more populous than London. At a di- 
ftance, the city is not eafily difiinguifhed } for many 
of the ftreets being adorned with plantains, and every 
houfe having its garden, the whole looks like a wood. 
The ftreets in general are neither broad nor convenient ; 
there being three great evils which attend them : the 
firft is, that being built on common fewers, thefe arc 
frequently broke up, which is very dangerous, confi- 
dering that mod people arc on horfeback ; the fecond 
is, that there are many wells or pits ip them, which 
are not lefs dangerous ; the third arifes from the peo- 
ple's emptying all their ordure from the tops of their 
houfes : this laft, indeed, is in fome meafure qualified 
by the drynefs of the air, and by its being quickly 
removed by the peafants, who carry it away to dung 
their grounds. Some reckon eight, and others ten 
gates, befides pofterns ; but all agree that there is no 
difficulty of entering at any hour of the day or night. 
The three principal fuburbs annexed to it are, Abbas- 
abad, built by Shah Abas, and belonging to the peo- 
ple of Tauris ; Julfa, inhabited by a colony of Arme- 
nians, called by fome New Julfa^ to diftinguifhit from 
the ancient city of that name, fituated in Armenia, 



ftreets were frequently full of duft, which rendered the 
city difagreeable during a confiderable part of the fum* 
mcr ; that the citizens, however, to make thi» incon* 
venience more tolerable, ufed to water them when the 
weather was warmer than ufual : that there was a caftlc 
in the eaftern part of the town, which the citizens 
looked upon as impregnable, in which the public mo* 
ney, and mod of the military ftores, were faid to be 
kept : that, notwithftanding the baths and caravanfe- 
ras wfre almoft innumerable, there was not one public 
hofpital : that mod of the public buildings were rather 
neat than magnificent, though the great meydan or 
market' place, the royal palace (which is three quarters 
of a league in circumference), and the alley denomi* 
nated T'jheT'hag adjoining to it, made a very grand 
appearance : that the former contained the roya} 
roofque ; the building denominated hayferich^ where all 
forts of foreign commodities were expofed to fale ; 
and the mint, ftyled by the Perfians ferraa-kboneb^ 
where the current- money of the kingdoqn was coined : 
that, befides the native Perfians, there were then ia 
Ifpahan above 10,000 Indians all fuppoited by trade ^ 
20,000 Georgians, Circaffians, and Tartars of Dag- 
heftan or Lefgees, with a confiderable number of £ng« 
lifti, Dutch, Portuguefe, and a few French : that the 
CapB chins, difcalceated or bare-footed Carmelites, 
Jefuits, Dominicans, and Auftin friars, had likewile 
their convents here, though they were unable to make 
any converts ; and that there were above 1 00 mofquea 
and public colleges. But fince the &tal period above* 
mentioned, the fuburb of Julfa was almod totally a- 
bandoned by the Armenians. The government of If- 
pahan, 23 leagues long and as many broad, compre* 
bending feveral diflri^s, mofl of them formerly well 
peopled, appeared not many yeara ago litrte better 
than a defert ; mofl of the inhabitants of that fertile 
upon the Araxes, whence the original inhabitants of and delightful tradk being fied and difperfed. Multi* 



New Julfa were brought; and Ghebr-Abad, or, as 
the Arabs pronounce it, Kebr-Abad, the ftreet of 
the magians, occupied entirely by the profeffbrs 
©f magifm, or the religion of the ancient Ptr- 
f ans. The river Zendcroud feparates the city of If- 
)>ahan and Abas-Abad from Julfa and Ghebr-Abad. 
This city has fuffered greatly fince the commencement 
of the dreadful rebellion in 172 1 $ the whole kingdom 
from that period, till a few years ago, having .been al- 
moft a continued fcene of blood, ravages, and confn- 
iion. A celebrated modern traveller, who was on the 
ipot, tells usy that the inhabitants of Julfa, not many 
years before the above revolution happened, amounted 
to 30,000 fouls; had 13 churches^ and above 100 



tudes of them had taken a precarious refuge in the 
mountains of Loriftan, lyii^ between Ifpahan and 
Suder, whofe lands were left uncilled, and their houfea 
mouldered into ruins. In ihort, all the didreiTes of 
an unfuccefsful war, or the invafion of a barbarous e- 
nemy, could not have plunged the people of IfpahaA 
into greater mifery than the vidiories of their tyranni- 
cal king* Nadir Shah, who feemed more felicitous to 
Humble his own fubjedls than his enemies. See Persia*. 
ISFIDA, in ornithology. See Alcedo^ 
ISRAEL, the name which the angel gave Jacobs 
after having wreftlcd with him all night at Mahanaim 
or Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 1, », and 28, 29, 30. and 
Hofea xii. 3.) It fignifies the conqueror of God^ or ik 



srieds ; and paid the Perfian court aoo tomans yearly prince of God, or, according to many of the ancienta, a- 

for the free exercife of their religion : that fome of the man who feet God, 

llreeu were broad and handlbme^ and planted with By the name of Ifrad is fbnietimea underftood the 
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UncUfti perfon of Jacob ; fometimea the whole people of Ifrael, 
W or the whole race of Jacob ; andfometimcs the kingdom 
^ y' of Ifrael, or of the ten tribes, dilUnA from the king- 
dom of Jiidah. 

ISRAELITES, the dcfcendanta of Ifrael; who 
were at firft called Ndrews, by.rcafon of Abraham, who 
came from the other fide of the Euphrates ; and after- 
wards l/raeftlet, from Ifrael the father of the twelve 
patriarchs ; and laftly ^cwiy particularly after their 
return fuam the captivity of Bsbylon, becaufe the 
tribe of Judah was then much ftronger and more nu- 
merous than the other tribes, and foreigners had fcarce 
any knowledge of this tribe. 

ISSACHAR, one of the divifions of Paleftinc by 
tribes ; lying to the fouth of Zabulon, fo as by a nar- 
row Hip to reach the Jordan, between Zabulon and 
Manafleh, Jofh. xiz. ' But whether it reached to the 
fea, is a quedion ; fome holding that it did : an alFer- 
tion not cafy to be proved, as JoHiua makes no men- 
. tion of the fea in this tribe, nor does Jofephus extend 
it farther than to mount Carmel ; and iti Jolh. xvii. lo. 
Afher is faid to touch ManalTeh on the north, which 
could not be if IfTachar extended to the fea. 

ISSOUDUN, a conGderable town of France, in 
Berry. It carries on a great trade in wood, cattle, 
cloth, hats, and ftockings ; is fcated partly on a plain, 
and partly on an eminence. E. Long. 2. ^, N. Lat. 

ISSUE, in common law, has vanous applications ; 
being fometimes taken for the children begotten be- 
tween a man and his wife— fometimes, for profits grow- 
ing from amercements or fines— fometimes, for pro- 
fits of lands and tenements — but more frequently 
for the point of matter depending in fuit, whereupon 
the parties join, and put their caufe to the trial of 
the jury. . 

In all thefe occafions, iflue has but one figniiica- 
tion, which is, an cfFed. of % caufe preceding; as the 
children arc the efifedl of the marriage between the 
parents ; the profits growing to the kin i^ or lord, from 
the punifhmcnt of any man^s offence, are the effcA of 
his tranrgrelTion ; the point referred to the trial of 
twelve men, is the tffe^ of pleading, or procefs. See 
Plea anJ (ffue, 

ISSUEi), in fixrgery, are little ulcers made defign- 
cdly by the furgeon in various parts of the body, and 
kept open by the patient, for the prefervation and re- 
covery of his he^th. 

ISSUS, no^ AjAZO, a town of Cilicia in Natolta, 
With a harbour on the Levant Sea, a little to the north 
of Scanderoon. E. Long. 36. 25. N. Lat. 36. §6, 

Near this place, in a difficult pafs between the 
mountains and the fea, Alexander the Great fought 
his (econd battle with Darius. One great caufe of 
the defeat which the Perfians received here was 
the bad conduct of their monarch, who led his nu- 
merous forces into a narrow place, where they had 
not room to ad. Alexander was fo much furprifed 
when he firft received the news that Darius was be- 
hind him, that he could fcarce believe it to be true : 
but when he was thoroughly fatisiied of the fa<5l, and 
that Darius had again palTed the river Pinarus, he 
called a council of war, wherein, without aiking any 
body's advice, he only told them, that he hoped they 
would remember their former a^ons ; aiid that they. 
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who where always conquerors, were about to fight 
people who were always beat. He further obferved, * 
that Darius feemed to be infatuated, fince he had with 
fuch expedition quitted an open and champaign coun- 
try, where his numbers might have aAed with advan- 
tage, to fight in a place indofed, where tEe Macedo- 
nian phalanx might be well drawn up, and where his 
numbers could only incommode him. He then made 
the neceffary difpofitions for repalfing the mountains, 
pofted guards where he found them neceffary and thert 
commanded his troops to refreih themfelves^ and to 
take their reft till morning. 

At break of day he began to repafs the mountains, 
obliging his forces to move in dofe order where the 
road was narrow, and to extend themfelves as they 
had more room 5 the tight wing keeping always clofe 
to the mountain, and the left to the fca-fhore. On 
the right there was a battalion of heavy -armed troops, 
befides the targeteers under the command of Nicanor 
the fon of Par men io. Next thefe, extending to the 
phalanx, were the corps of Coenus and Perdiccas ; and 
on the left, the refpe^^ive bodies commanded by A- 
mynias, Ptolemy, and Meleager. The foot appointed' 
to fqpport them were commanded by Craterus ; but 
the whole left wing was committed to Parmenio, with 
ftriA orders not to decline from the fea-fhore, lefl the 
Perfians fhould furround them. Darius ordered 
20,000 foot and 30,000 horfe to retire, finding that 
he already wanted room to draw up the reft. His 
firtt Unc confifted of 30,000 Greek mercenaries, having 
on their right and left 60,000 heavy- armed troops, 
being the utmoft the ground would allow. On tht: 
left, towards the mountain, he pofted 20,000 men, 
which, from the hollow fituation of the place, were 
brought quite behind Alexander's right wing. The 
reft of his troops were formed into clofe and ufclefi 
lints behind the Greek mercenaries, to the number in 
all of 600,000 men. When tiy's was done, he fud- 
denly recalled the horfe who had retired, fending part 
of them to take pofi on hi* right againfl the Mace- 
donians commanded by Parmenio ; and the reft he 
ordered to the left towards the mountain ; but, finding 
them unferviceaWe there, he fent the greateft part of 
them to the right ; and then took upon himfelf, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the Perfian kings, the com- 
mand of the main body. As foon as Alexander per*- 
ceived that the weight of the Perfian horfe was dif- 
pofcd againft his left wing, he difpatched, with as 
much fccrecy as he could, the Theflalian cavalry 
thither, and fupplied their places on the right by 
fome brigades of horfe from the van, and light- arm- 
ed troops. He alfo made fuch difpofitions, that, not- 
withftanding the mighty advantage of the hollow 
mountain, the Perfians could not furround him. But, 
as thefe precautions had confiderably weakened the 
centre of his army, he ordered thofc advanced pofts 
on the enemy's left, of wliich he was moft apprehen- 
fivt, to be attacked at the very beginning of the 
fight ; and, when they were cafily driven from them, 
he recalled as many troops as were neceffary to ftrength^ 
en his centre. 

When all things were in order, Alexander gave &ri6t 

command, that his army fhould march very flowly. 

As for Darius, he kept his troops fixed in their pofts, 

aad tn fome places threw up ramparts j whence the 
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Iflin/ Macedonians rightly obferved, that he thought himfclf 150 horfe. 
T ■- already a prifoner. Alexander at the head of the 
right wing engaged firft, and without any difficulty 
broke and dcfeattd the left wing of Darius But, 
endeavouring to pafs the river Piiiarus after them, his 
troops in fome meafure lo{ing*their order, the Greek 
mercenaries fell upon them iu flank, and made them 
fight, not only for viAory, but for thrir lives. Pto- 
lemy the fon of Seleucus, and 120 Macedonians of 
fame rank, were killed upon the fpot. But the foot 
next to Alexander's right wing coming in feafonably 
to its relief, fell upon the mercenaries in flank, amongll 
whom a dreadful carnage was made ; they being in a 
manner furrounded by the horfe and light-armed troops, ^ 
which at fir(t purfued the left wing, and the foot that 
now paiTcd the river. The Perfian horfe on the 
right ft ill -fought gallantly; but, when they were 
thoroughly informed of the rout of their left wing and 
of the dcllru6)ion of the Greek mercenaries, and chat 
Darius himftlf was fled, they began to l^reak, and be- 
take themfclvcs to flight alfo. The Thcirallan cavalry 
purfued them clofe at the heels ; and the narrow craggy 
roads incommoded them exceedingly, fo that vaft num- 
bers of them periflied. As for Darius, he fled, foon 
after the left wing was broken, in a chariot with a 
few of his favourites : as far as the country was plain 
and open, he efcaped well enough ; but, when the 
roads became rocky and narrow, he quitted it, and, 
mounting a horfe, rode all the night : his chariot, in 
which were his cloak and his bow, fell into the hands 
of Alexander, who carried them back to his camp. 

In refpedl to the battle of Ifliis, Diodorus informs 
us, that Alexander looked every where about for Da- 
rius ; and, as foon as he dilcovered him, with his 
handful of guards attacked him and the flower of the 
Ferfian army which was about him ; being as defiroua 
of obtaining this vidkory by his perfonal valour, as of 
fubduing the Perfian empire by the courage of his 
foldiers. But when Oxathres, the brother of Darius, 
faw Alexander's delign, and how fiercely he fought 
to accompli (h it, he threw himftlf, with the horfe who 
were about him, between his brother's chariot and the 
*enemy, where an obftinate fight was maintained^ till 
the dead bodies rofe like an entrenchment about the 
chariot of Darius. Many of the Perfian nobility were 
ilain, and Alexander himfelf was wounded in the thigh. 
At laft, the horfes in the chariot of Darius itarted, 
and became fo unruly, that the king himfelf was for- 
ced to take the reins ; the enemy, however, prefled 
fo hard upon him, that he was conftrained to call for 
another chariot, and mounted it in great danger. This 
was the beginning of the rout, which foon after became 
general. According to this author, the Perfians loft 
200,000 foot, and jo^ooo horfe; the Macedonians 
300 foot, and 1 50 horfe. 

Juftin Informs us> that the Perfian army confifted 
of 400,000 foot, and 100,000 horfe. He fays^ that 
the battle was hard fought ; that both the kings were 
wounded ; and that the Perfians ftill fought gallantly 
when their king fled, but that they were afterwards 
fpeedily and totally routed \ he is very particular as to 
their lofs, which he fays amounted to 6 1 ,000 foot, 
10,000 horfe, and 40,000 taken prifoners ; of the Ma- 
cedonians he fays there fell no more than 130 foot, and. 
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Curtius fays, that of the Perfians there 



fell 1 00,000 foot, and 1 0,000 horfe ; of Alexander's 
army 504, he fays, were wounded ; 31 foot and 150 
horfe killed. That we may not fufpc6t any error in 
tranfcribers, his own obfervatton confirms the hGt : 
Tantuio impendio mgens viSoria^eihf " So fmall was the 
coft of fo great a viftory." 

ISTHMIA, or Isthmian Garnet s one of the four 
folemn games which were celebrated every fifth year 
in Greece. They had the name from the Ifthmus of 
Corinth, where they were celebrated. In their firft 
inftitution, according to Paufanias, they confifted only 
of funeral rites and ceremonies in honour of Mefi- 
certes: but Thefeus afterwards, as PluUrch' informs 
us, in emulation of Hercules, who had appointed ' 
games at Olympia in honour of Jupiter, dedicated 
thofe to Neptune, his reputed father, who was rc« 
garded as the particular protedpr of the Ifthmus and 
commerce of Corinth. The Tame trials of fkill were 
exhibited here as at the other three (acred games; 
and particularly thofe of mufic and poetry. Thcfe 
games, in which the viAors were only rewiarct^^witjx 
garlands of pine- leaves, were celebrated with great*"*' 
magnificence and fplendor as long as paganifm conti- 
nued to be the eftabliflied reh'gion of Greece; nor 
were they omitted even when Corinth was facked aui 
burnt by Mummius the Roman general; at which 
time the care of them was transferred to the Sicyo- 
nians, but was reftored again to the Corinthians when 
their city vras rebuQt. 

ISTHMUS, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, 
which joins two continents ; or joins a peniniula to 
the terra firma, and feparates two feas. See Penin- 
sula. 

The moft cejubrated ifthmufes are, that of Panama 
or Darien, which joins North and South America ; 
that of Suez, which conneds Afia and Africa ; that 
of Corinth, or Peloponncfus, in the Morea ;. that of 
Crim-Tartary, .otherwife called Taurica Cherfonefus ; 
that of the peninfula Romania, and Eriflb, or the 
ifthmus of the Thracian Cherfonefus, twelve furlongs 
broad, being that .which Xerxes undertook to cut 
through. The ancients had fevcral defigns of cutting 
the 'ifthmus of Corinth, which is a rocky hillock, about 
ten miles over ; but they were all in vain, the itiven- 
tion of fluices being not then known. There have 
been attempts too for cutting the ifthmus of Suez, to 
make a communication between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean : but thefe alfo failed ; and in one of 
them, a king of £gypt is faid to have loft 1 20,000 
men. 

ISTRIA, a peninfula of Italy, iij the territory of 
Venice, lying in the north part of the Adriatic fea. It 
is bounded by Carniola on the north ; and on the fouth,. 
caft, and weii, by the fea. The air is unwholefon^e, 
cfpecially near the coaft ; but the foil produces plenty - 
of wine, oil, and paftures ; there are.alfo quarriesxif fibe. 
marble. One part of it belongs to the Venetians, and 
the other to the houfe of Auftria. Cabo d'Iftria is the- 
capital town. * 

ITALIAN, the language fpoken in Italy. See: 
the article Language. 

This tongue is derived principally from the Latm ;. 
and of all the languages formed from the Latin, there ist 
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none which carries with it more vifible marks of its ori< 
ginal than the Italian. 
^ It is accounted one of the moft perfect among the 
modern tongues. It is complained t indeed^ that it has 
too many diminutiveb and fuperlatives, or rather aug- 
mentatives; but without any great reafoiy: forifthofe 
words convey nothing farther to the mind than thejufl 
ideas of things, they are no more faulty than our ple- 
onafms and hyperboles. 

The language cotrefponds to the genius of the 
people, who are flow and thoughtful: accordingly, 
their language runa heavily, though fmoothly ; and 
many of their words are lengthened out to a great de- 
grce. They have a great tafte for mufic ; and to gra- 
tify their pafllon this way, have altered abundance of 
their primitive words ; leaving out confonants, taking 
in vowels, foftcning and lengthening out their termina- 
tionf , for the fake of the cadence. 

Hence the language is rendered extremely mufijcal, 
and fucceeds better than any other in operas and fome 
parts of poetry : but it fails in Itrength and nervouf- 
ntfb ; and a great part of its words, borrowed from 
the Latin, become fo far dlfguifed, that they are not 
catily known again. 

The multitude of fovercign ftatea into which Italy 
is divided, has given rife to a great number of dif- 
ferent dialcds in that language; which, however, 
are all good in the place where they are ufed. The 
Tufcan 18 ufually preferred to the other dialcds, and , 
the Roman pronunciation to that of the other cities ; 
whence the Italian proverb, Lingua Tofcatia in bocca 
Romana. 

The Italian is generally pretty well underftood 
throughout Europe 5 and is frequently fpoken in Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary. At Contlantinople in 
Greece, and in the ports of the Levant, the Italian is 
ufcd as commonly as the language of the country : in- 
deed in thofe places it is not fpoken fo pure as in Tuf- 
cany, but is corrupted with many of the proper words 
and idioms of the place ; whence it takes a new name, 
and is catlrd Frank Italian, 

ITALIC CHARACTER, in printing. See Letter. 

ITALIC A (anc. geog.), a town of Baetica in 
Spain, built by Scipio Africanus, after finiihingtheSpa- 
nifh war, for the reception of the wounded foldiers. 
At firft it was a mu^cipium ; afterwards a colony : 
which was a matter of wonder to the emperor 
Adrian, the privileges of a municipium being beyond 
thofe of a colony (Gellius). Famous for being the 
birth- place of the emperors Trajan and Adrian, and 
of the poet Silius Itahcus. Now Sevilh Vieja^ fcarcc 
four miles from Seville ; a fmall village of Andalu- 
iia on the Guadalquivir. — Corfinium in Italy was thus 
alfu called. 

ITALY, one of the fineft countries of Europe, ly- 
ing between 7 and 10 degrees of E. Long, and be- 
tween 37 and 46 degrees of N. Lat. On the north, 
north weft, and north- eaft, it is bounded by France, 
Switzerland, the country of the Grifuns, and Germa- 
ny ; on the eaft, by the Adriatic f^a or gulf of Ve- 
nice ; md on the fouth and weft, by the Mediterra- 
nean ; its figure bearing fome refemblance to that of 
a boot. Its length from Aofta, at the foot of the 
Alps 'in Savoy, to the utmolt verge of Calabria, is 
i^out 6co miles; but its breadth is very unequal. 
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being in (bme places near 400 miles, in others not Italjr. 

above 25 or 30. /-— ' 

Italy was anciently known by the names of Satur- } 
nia, Oenotria, Hefperia,' md, Au/omn. It was called ^^Vf^f'^"^ 
Saturnia from Saturn ; who, being driven out of ■ 
Crete by his fon Jupiter, is fuppofed to have taken 
refuge here. The names of Oenotria and Aufonla^ 13 
borrowed from its anciejit inhabitants the Oenotrians 
and Aufones; and that of Hefperia or IVeflcrn was 
given it by the Greeks, from its fituation with refpeft 
to Greece.' The names of lioTia or Italy ^ which in 
procefs of time prevailed over all the reft, is by fome 
derived from Italui^ a king of the Siculi : by others, 
from the Greek word Italos^ (Ignifying an ox ; this 
country abounding, by reafon of its rich paftures, 
with oxen of an extraordinary fize and beauty. , All 
thefe names were originally peculiar to- particular pro- 
vinces of Italy, but afterwards applied to the whole 
- country. 

This country, like moft pothers, was in ancient times DiviGon \m 
divided into a great number of petty ftates and king- ancient 
doms. Afterwards when the Ga:uls fettled in the^'"^*^'* 
weitern, and many Greek colonies in the eaftern parts, 
it was divided, with refpe6l to its inhabitants, into 
three great parts, vi%, Gallia Cifalpina, Italy properly 
fo Culled, and Magna Grecia. The moft weftern and 
northern parts of Italy were in great part poffefled by 
the Gauls; and hence took the name o( Gailiay with 
the epithets of Cifalpina and Citenor, becaufe they lay 
on the fide of the Alps next to Rome ; and Togata, 
with relation to the Roman gown or drefs which the 
inhabitants ufed : but this laft epithet is of a much 
later date than the former. This appellation was an- 
tiquated in the reign of Auguftus, when the divilion 
of Italy into eleven provinces, introduced by thjft 
prince, took place. Hence it is that the name of Ci/-' 
alpine Gaul frequently occurs in the authors who flou- 
riflied before, and fcarce ever in thofe who wrote af- 
ter, the reign of Auguftus. This country extended 
from the Alps and the river Varus, .parting it from 
Tianfalpine Gaul, to the river Aefus ; or, as PHny^ 
will have it, to the dty of Ancona, in the ancient Pi- 
cenum. On the north. It was divided from Rhxtia 
by the Alps, called j'llpes Rhaiicx; and from lUyricum 
by the river Formio : but on this TkIc, the borders of 
Italy were, in Pliny's time,, extended to the river- 
Arfia in Iftri^. On the fouth, it reached to the Li- 
guftic fea, and the Apennines partmg it from Etruria ; 
{o that under the common name of Clfalpine Gaul 
were comprehended the countries lying at the foot of 
the Alps, called by Hiny and Strabo the Subalpine 
countries, Liguria, Gallia Oifpadana, and Tranfpadana. 
Italy, properly fo called, extended; on the coaft of the 
Adriatic, from the city of Ancona to the river Trento, 
now the Fortorej and on the Mediterranean, from the- 
Macra to the Silarus, now the Sele. Magna Gnecia- 
cornpnfed Apulia, Lucania, and the country of the 
Brutii. It was called Greece, becaufe moft of the ci- 
ties on the coaft were Greek colonies. The inhabi- 
tants gave It the name of Great, not as if it was larger- 
than Greece, but merely out of oftentation, as Pliny- 
informs us. 

All thefe countries were inhabited by a great num- 
ber of different nations fettled at different times, and' 
from many different parts. The names of the molt' 
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ha^y- rcmakable of them were the jihorlgines^ or thofe whofe and foon 

""^r"^ origin was utterly unknown, and confequently were 

thought to have none ; the Salines ^ Heirurlans or Tuf" 

catiSf the Umhriy Samnitesj CamJ>am, yfpuluy Calabril^ 

Lucaniiy the Bruliif and the Latitu. From a colony 

of the latter proceeded the Ri^mansy who gradually 



^'J*^J* ^y fubdued all thefc nations one after another, and held 
mans. ' them In fubjedlion for upwards of 700 years. All 
theft nations were orlgipally brave, hardy, temperate, 
and well ikilkd in the art of waf ; and the Romans 
much more fo than* the reft. Their fuhje<5iioa to 
Rome, howcvtr, inured them to flavery; thcii oppref- 
lion by the emperors broke their fpiiit ; and the vaft 
wealth which was poared into the country from all 
parts of the world, during the time of the Roman 
profperity, corrupted their manners, an^' made them 
degenerate from their former valour. Of this degene- 
racy the barbarous nations of the notth took the ad- 
vantage to invade the empire in innumerable multi- 
tudes. Though often repelled, they never failt-d to 
return ; and ic was found neceflary to take great num- 
bers of them into the Roman fcrvice, in order to de- 
feud the empire againft the reft of their countrymen. 
B Klk He- ^° ^^^^ y^**" 4^^^' ^^^ Heruli, prcfuming on the fcrvi- 
tuk ces they had dortC the empire, demanded a third part 

of the lands of Italy ; and being refufed, chofe one 
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forced him to a fecond engagement. The 
Goths obtained another vidory ; but it coft them dear. " 
Odoacer's men made a much better re(i (lance than 
before, and great , numbers fell on both fides. The 
vi£iory, however^ was fo far decifive, that. Odoacer 
was obliged to fliut himfelf up in Ravenna ; fo that 
Theqdoric having now no enemy to oppofic him in the 
field, befieged and took feveral important places, and 
among the reft Milan and Pavia. At the fame time, 
Tufa, commander in chief of Odoicer's forces, de- 
ferted to the enemy with the greateft part of the 
troops he had with him, and was immediately employ- 
ed in cooiund-ion with a Gothic ofiicer in purfait of 
his fovereign. Odoacer had left that dty, and was 
advanced as far as Faenza, where he was clofely be- 
fieged by Tufa ; but the traitor, declaring again for 
his old mafter, joined him with all his troops, and de* 
livered up feveral officers that had been appointed by 
Theodoric to fcrve under him. Thefe were fcnt in 
irons to Ravenna ; and Odoacer bemg joined by Fri- 
deric, one of Theodoric's allies, with a confiderable 
body of troops, once more advanced again ft his ene- 
mies. He lecovered all Liguria, took the city of 
Milan, and at laft befieged Theodoric himfelf in Pa- 
via. The Goths, haviug brought all their families and 
dit^ along with them, were gieatly diftreffed for 
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Odoacer, a man of low birth, but of great valour and want of room ; and muft have undoubtedly fubmittcd, 

experience, for their kin^ ; and having totally de- if their enemies had continued to agree among them- 

flroyed the remains of the Roman empire, proclaimed felves. The quarreb of his followers proved the rain 

Odoacer king of Italy. The new monarch, however, of Odoacer. Theodoric, finding that the enemy re< 

did not think proper to alter the Roman form of go- miited the vigour of their operations, applied for fuc< 

vcrnment, but fuffered the people to be governed by cours to Alaric king of the Viligoths, who had fet- 

the fenate, confuls, &c. as before. Heenjoyed his tied in Giul. * As tbc Vifigoths aud Oftrogoths were 
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dignity in peace till the year 488, when Zeno, empe- 
ror of Conftantinople, being hard prelTed by Theo- 
doric king of the Oftrogoths, advifed him to turn his 
arms againft Odoacer, whom he could eafily overcome, 
and thus make himfelf fovereign of one of the fineit 
countries in the world. 

Theodoric accepted the propofal with great joy, 

Theoderic and fet out for Italy, attended by an infinite number 

the Oftro- ^f people, carrying with them their wives, children, 

***^' and cffeds, on waggons. Several Romans of great 

diftindion attended him in this war ; while, on the 

other hand, many of his countrymen chofe to remain 

in Tiirace, where they became a feparate nation, and 

lived for a long time in amity with the Romans. The 

Goths, being dellitute of fhipping, were obliged to 

go lound the Adriatic. Their march waa performed 

in the depth of winter; and during the whole time, a 

violent fimine and plague raged in their army. Tiiey 

were alfo oppofed by the Gepidee and Sarmatians ; but 

at laii having defeated thefe enemies, and overcome 

every other obftacle, they arrived in Italy in the year 

4S9. Theodoric advanced to the river Sontlus, now 

"* Zonzo, near Aquilcia, wheie be halted for fome time 

to refrefii his troop«. Heie he was met by Odoacer 

at the head of a very numerous array, but compofcd 

of many drfferent nations commanded by their refpcc- 

tlve chiefs, and confequently without fuificient union 

^ or zeal for the common caufe. Theodoric therefore 

Odoacerdc-g^*^^^ an eafy vid^ory, cut many of his enemies in pie- 

featcd. ces, and took their camp. Odoacer retited to the 

plains of Verona, and encamped there at a fmall di- 

ft4ace from the city; but Theodoric purfued him clofei 



priginally one and the fame nation, and the Vifigoths 
had received among them fome years before a great 
number of Oftrogochs under the coudu6t of Videmer 
coufingerman to Theodoric, the fupplies were readily 
granted. The inadlion of the enemy gave thefe fnc» 
cours time to arrive ; upon which Tbcodoric initantly 
joined them, aud marching againft his enemies gave 
them a total overthrow. Odoacer again took refuge 
in Ravenna, but was clofely befieged by Theodoric in 
490. The ficge laited three years; during which 0- 
doacer defended himfelf with great bravery, and great- 
ly annoyed the beficgers with his failles. Theodoric, 
however, impatient of delays leaving part of his array 
to blockade the city, marched with the reft agaiolt 
the (trong holds which Odoacer luid garrifoned. AQ 
thefe he reduced with little difficulty ; and in 492 re- 
turned to the fiege of Ravenna. The befieged were 
now reduced to great ft raits both by the enemy with- 
out and a famine withio, tlie price of wheat being rifen 
to im pieces of gold per bu/hel. On tht other band, 
the Goths were quite worn out with the fatigues of 
fuch a long fiege ; fo that both parties being willing 
to put an end to the war, Odoacer feiit John bifhop of 
Ravenna to Theodoric with terms of accommodation. 
Jornandes inform^ us, - that Odoacer only begged his 
life; which Theodoric bound himfelf, by a foieron 
oath, to grant bim: but Procopius fays, that they 
agreed to live together on equal terms. 1.S.S lait . 
feems very improbable : but whatever were the urmssuboii*) 
ot the agreement, it is certain that Theodoric did notM<*»P^ 
keep them; for having a few days after invited Odoa- to death. 
cer to a banquet, he difpatched him with his own 
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Italy, hand. AH his fcrvants and relations wcrt maflacrcd 
\^ V ■■ at the fame time ; except his brother Amulphus, and 
a few mote, who had the rood luck to make their 
efcape, and retired beyond the Danube. 
• . Thus Theodoric became mailer of all Italy, and 
Thwdoric ^^^^ ^^^^ himfelf the title of ihg of that country, as 
kiM oHta- Odotccr had done before ; though, with a pretended 
ly, »cd ufei dtference to the emperor of Conftantinople, he fent 
his power nKrifenfjrers afking liberty to afliune that title after he 
with mode- j^^^ aAually taken it. Having fecured his new king- 
«HAm ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ could by foreign alliances, Theodoric 
mxt applitrd himfelf to legiilation, and ena<Aed many 
falutary laws bt fides thofe of the Romans which he re- 
tained. He chofe Ravenna for the place of his refi- 
dence, In order to be near at hand to put a ftop to 
the incut fions of the barbarians. The provinces were 
governed by the fame magiftrates that had prefided 
over them in the times of the emperors, vix. the con/u' 
larest correSores^ and prtjides. But beiides thefe, he 
fent, according to the cuHom of the Goths, inferior 
judges, diftinguiihed by the name of counts^ to each 
city. Thefe were to adminifter juftice, and to decide 
all controverhes and difputes. And herein the polity 
of the Goths far excelled that of the Romans. For in 
the Roman times a whole province was governed by 
a confularis, a corredor, or a prscfes, who refided in 
the chief city, and to whom recourfe was to be had at 
a great charge from the moft remote parts: but Theo- 
doric, befides thefe ofRcers, appointed not only in the 
principal cities, but in every fmall town and village, 
inferior magiftrates of known integrity, who were to 
adminifter juftice, and by that means fave thofe who 
had law-fuhs the trouble and expence of recurring to 
the governor of the whole province \ no appeals to di- 
flant tribunals being allowed, but in matters of the 
greateft importance, or in cafes of manifeft injuftice. 

Under the adminif^. ration of Theodoric Italy enjoy- 
ed as great happincfs as had been experienced under 
the very be ft emperors. ' As he had made no altera- 
tion in the laws except that above mentioned ; fo he 
contented himfelf with the fame tributes and taxes that 
had been levied by the emperors ; but was, on all oe- 
cafions of public calamity, much more ready to remit 
them than moft of the emperors had been. He did 
pot treat the natives as thofe of the other Roman pro* 
vinces were treated by the barbarians who conquered 
tkem. Thefe ftripped the ancient proprietors of their 
lands, eftates, and poffeffions, dividing them among 
their chiefs ; and giving to one a province with the 
title of duke^ to another a frontier country with the 
title of marquh ; to fome a city with the title of tount, 
to others a caftle or village with the title oHaron, But 
Theodoric, who piqued himfelf upon governifkg after 
the Roman manner, and obferving the Roman laws and 
inftitutions, left every one in the full enjoyment of his 
ancifnt property. As to religion, though he himfelf, 
liie moft of bis countrymen, proftffcd the tenets of 
Arius, he allowed his fubjeAs to profcfs the orthodox 
dodtrine without moleftation, giving liberty even to 
the Goths to renounce the doArines in which they 
had been educated, and embrace the bo ntrary opinions. 
In (hort, his many virtues, and the happinefs of his 
fubje£is, are celebrated by all the hiftorians of thofe 
tiaiefl. The eud of bis reign, however,^ was fuUied by 
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the death of the celebrated philofopher Boethlui, and Tuly. 
his father- in law Symmachus. They were both be- — ^^— ^ 
headed in Pavia, on an unjuft fufpicion of treafon ; Beheads 
and fcarce was the fentence put in execution when theBocthiut 
king repented, and abandoned himfelf to the moft and Sym« 
pungcnt forrow. The excefs of his grief afFcAcd hid"**^^?*» 
undcrftanding : for not long after, the head of a large *"-g£ *^ 
fifli being ferved up to fupper, he fancied the head of 
the Bfh to be that of Symmachus threatening him in a 
ghaftly manner. Hereupon, feized wiih horror and 
amazement, he was carried to his bed-chamber, wher^ 
he died in a few days, on the 2d of September 526. 

After the death of Theodoric, the kingdom devol- 
ved to Athalric his gfandfon ; who being at that time 
only eight yttars of age, his mother Amalafuntha took 
upon her the rege*^cy. Heradminiftration was equally 
upright With that of Theodoric himfelf; but the barba- 
rians of whom her court was compofcd, finding fault 
with the encouragement (he gave to learning, forced her^^^jj^Jj,,,^ 
to abandon tUe education of her fon. The latter the regent^ 
thereupon plunged into all manner of wicked nefs, andgo^.c*""* 
behaved to his nwther with the greateft arrogance ; and*^^*^^^'* 
the fa6^ion finding themfelves thus ftrengthened, at laft 
commanded the queen to retire from court. 

Amalafuntha, exerting her authority, feized three of 
the ringleaders of the fedition, whom ftie confined in 
the moft remote parts of Italy. But thefe maintaining 
a fecret correfpondence with their friends and rela- 
tions, never ceafed to ftir up the people again ft her; 
infomuch, that the queen, apprehending that the fac- 
tion might in the end prevail, wrote to the emperor 
Juftinian, begging leave to take refuge in his domi- 
nions. The emperor readily complied v ith her requeft,. 
offering a noble palace at Durazzo for her habitation ; 
but the queen having in the mean time caufed the three 
ringleaders to be put to death, and no new di[lurb«> 
ances arifing thereupon, ihe did not accept of the em- 
peror's offer. In 533, Athalric having contradied «t 
lingering diftemper by his riotous living and debauch- 
eries, Amalafuntha, to avoid the calamities with which 
Italy was threatened in cafe of his death, formed a dc- 
fign of delivering it up to Juftinian ; but before her 
fcheme was ripe for execution, Athalric died. Upon 
which the queen took for her colleague one Theodotus 
her coufin ; obliging him, however, to fwear that be 
would fuffer her to enjoy and exercife her former power. ir 
This he very readily did, but foon forgot his promife ; ^^ Y*^cher- 
and when (he took the liberty to remind him of it,J|3'Tn4' 
caufed her to be feized and confined in an ifland of the put to 
lake Bolfena in Tufcany. ^But as Theodotus V.ad great «icath» " 
reafon to believe that this conduft would be refented 
by Juftinian, he obliged her to write to him that no 
injury or injuftice had been done her. Along with 
this letter he fent one written by himfelf, and filled 
with heavy complaints againft Amalafuntha. The em- 
peror, however, was fo far from giving ctedit to what 
Theodotus urged againft her, that he openly cfpoufed 
her caufe, wrote her a moft affectionate letter, and af- 
fured her of his protection. But before this letter 
could reach her, the unhappy princefs was ftrangled in- 
the bath by the friends of thofe whom in the reign of 
her fon (he had defervedly put to death for raifing dl* 
fturbances in the ftate. 

Qn the news of Amalafuatha's death, Juftinian re-^ 
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folved upon an immediate war with the Gotlis; and| to 
facilitate the eoterprife^ ufed his utmofl endeavours to 
induce the Franks to aflid him. To his folicitations 
he added a large fum of money ; which lad was very 
acceptable to his new allies. They promifed to aflift 
makes war the emperor to the utmoft of their power ; but inftead 
5>oS* of performing their promife, while Judinian's arms 
were employed againft the Goths, Thierri, the eldeft 
fon of Clovis, feized on feveral cities of Liguria, the 
Alpes Cottiae, and great part of the prefent territory 
of Venice, for hirafclf. Juilinian, however, found fuf- 
ficient rcfources in the valour of Belifarius, notwith- 
ilanding the defedion of his treacherous allies. This 
celebrated general was veftcd with the fupreroe com- 
mand, and abfolute authority. His inftiuclions were 
to pretend a voyage to Carthage, hiit to make an at- 
tempt upon Sicily ; and if he thought he could fuc- 
ceed in the attempt, to land there ; otherwife to fail 
for Africa, without difcovering his intentions. An- 
other general, named Mundusy commander of the troops 
in lllyricum, was ordered to march into Dalmacia, 
uliich was fubjed to the Goths, and attempt the rc- 
dudiion of Salonae, the better to open a paffage into 
Italy. This he accomplifhed without diificulty, and. 
Belifarius made himfelf mailer of Sicily fooner than he 
himfelf had cxpedted. The ifland was reduced on the 
laft of December 535 ; upon which Belifarius, with- 
out lofs of time, paffed over to Rcggio, which opened 
it-s gates to him. From Reggio he purfued his march 
to Rome, the provinces of Abrutium, Lucania, Pug- 
lia, Calabria, and Samnium, readily fubmitting to him. 
I'he city of Naples endured a liege : but. Belifarius 
entered in through an aquedu6t, and gave it up to be 
plundered by his foldiers. 

Thi^odotus, alarmed at thefe fuccelFes, and having 
neither capacity nor inclination to carry on the war, 
fent ambalTadors to JuRinian with propofals of peace. 
He agreed to renounce all pretenfions to the ifland of 
•Sicily ; to fend the emperor yearly a crown of gold 
weighing 300 pounds; and to fupply him with 3000 men 
whenever he (hould think proper to demand them. 
Several other articles were contained in the propofal, 
which amounted to the owning of Juftinian for his 
lord, and that he held the crown of Italy only through 
his favour. As he apprehended, however, that thefe 
offers might not yet be fatisfadlory, he recalled his 
ambafladors for further orders. They were now de- 
lired to inform Juftinian, that Theodotus was willing 
to refign the kingdom to him, and content himfelf 
refigns the' with a pcniion fuitable to his quality. But he obliged 
kingdom, -them by an oath not to n tntion this propofal, till 
they found that the emperor would not accept of the 
other. The fir ft propofals were accordingly reje^ked 
as they had fuppofed ; upon which the ambailadors 
produced the fecond, figned by Theodotus himfelf» 
who in his letter to the emperor cold him, among 
other things, that being unacquainted with war, and 
. addifted to the ftudy of philofophy, he preferred his 
quiet to a kingdom. Juftinian, tranfported with joy, 
and imagining the war already finifhed, anfwered the 
king in a moft obliging manner, extolling his wifdom, 
and giving him befides what he demanded the greatefl 
honours of the empire. The agreement being con- 
firmed by mutual oaths, lands were afligned to Theo- 
dotus out of the king's domain, and orders were dif- 
N*' 170. 
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patched to Belifarius to take pofTefiion of Italy in his 
name. 

In the mean time, a body of Goths having entered 
Dalmatia, with a dcfign to recover the city of Salonae, 
were encountered by an inferior army of. Romans, 
commanded by the fon of Mundus above mentioned* 
The Goths proved viAorious ; and the young general 
of the Romans was killed, and moft of his army cut 
in pieces. Mundus marched againft the enemy to re- 
venge the death of his fon ; but met with no better 
fuccefs, his troops being defeated, and he himfelf kill- 
ed in the engagement. Upon this the Romans aban- 
doned Salome and all Dalmatia ; and Theodotus, ela- Theodotus 
ted with his fuccefs, refufed to fulfil the articles of therefiifet to 
treaty. Juftinian difpatchedConftantianus, an officer of '"!?* *hc 
great valour and experience, into Illyncum, with or-2["jJ.^5* 
ders to raife forces there, and to enter Dalmatia \ at 
the fame time he wrote to Belifarius to purfue the war 
with the utmoft vigour. 

The Goths were now seduced to the greatcft ftraits. 
Conftantianus drove them out of Dalmatia ; and Beli- 
farius having reduced all the provinces which compofe 
the prefent kingdom of Naples, advanced towards 
Rome. The chief men of the nation, finding their 
king incapable of preventing the impending ruin, af- 
fembled without his confent, and difpatched ambaf- 
fadors to Belifarius with propofab of peace. Thefe 
propofals were reje6lcd ; and Belifarius returned for 
anfwer, that he would hearken to no terms, nor fheath 
his fword, till Italy was reannexed to the empire to 
which it belonged. The Goths finding TheodotmSf^^j/Jg. 
ft ill inadlivc, unanimoufly depofed him ; and chofe inpored,and 
his ftead one Vitiges, a man of great valour* but of a Vitierctcho- 
mean defcent. Theodotus fled to Ravenna; but thcj^^jj**"* 
new king difpatched after him a meffenger, who foon 
overtook him and cut off his head. 

Vitiges began his government by writing a circular 
letter, in which he exhorted his countrymen to exert 
their ancient courage, and fight bravely for their lives 
and liberties. He then marched with what forces he 
could collet towards Rome ; but not thinking himfelf 
able to defend that city againft the Roman forces, he 
abandoned it to Belifarius, and arriving at Ravenna 
was joined by the Goths from all parts, fo that he 
foon found himfelf at the head of a confiderable army. 
Belifarius in the mean time entered Rome without op- 
pofition, on the 9th or loth of December 537. The 
Gothic garrifon retired by the Porta Flaminia, while 
Belifarius entered by the Porta Afinaria^. Leudaris, 
governor of the Aty, who ftaid behind, was fent, to- 
gether with the keys, to the emperor. Belifarius 
immediately applied himfelf to the repairing of the 
walls and other fortifications ; filled the granarieg 
with corn, which he caufed to be brought from Sicily ; 
and ftored the place with provifions, as if he had been 
preparing for a fiege ; which gave no fmall uneafinefs 
to the inhabitants, who chofe rather that their city 
fhould lie open to every invader, than that they fhould 
be liable to the calamities of a fiege. While Belifarius 
was thus employed at Rome, the city of Benevento, 
with grreat part of the territory of Samnium, was de- 
livered up to him : at the fame time the cities of Nar- 
nia, Spoleto, and Perufia, revolting from the Goths, 
received Roman garrifoBS ; as did moft of the cities of 
Tufcany, 
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Itilfv 7a tkt mean time» V%Xig» haWng eoReAccI an trmy 
'^ ^ 'of 150,000 men, refoWed to march dircAly 10 Rook, 
«ci»Uea« *"^ «"g*i^« Belifarius} or, if he declined ao €Og«g«- 
meat, to Uy (iege to the city. But apprehending 
that the Franki» who were 10 confederacy with the 
emperor, might fall upon hsn at the f^me time, be 
fent amhafliMlQrt to them, with offeri of all the Gothic 
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attacked the enemy with fuch fttry, that the Cotht, 
imagining frefh troopt were fallyiag oat opon theai» 
began to give groundi and at kit retired to their 
camp. The Roman general did not purfue them ; bat 
catered the city, where he was received with load accla? 
matioos. ^ 
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A few days after» the city was clofely io^efted by Romt htm 
pofitffions in Gaul, beJSdea a confiderable fum of Vitiges ; who, to diflrefs the inhabitants, puUcd down fif?*!^ ^7 . 



money, provided thev joined him againft the emperor 
The Franki* with their ufoal treachery eonfented to the 
propofal» received the money and the territories agreed 
on, and then refufed to fulfil the Jtenas of the treaty. 
Vitiges, however» began hia march to Rome, leaving 
behind him all the fortified towns on the road, the 
redudion of which he Jcnew would coft him too mach 
trouble. BeUfarius, whofe army, reduced by the 
'inany towns he had garrifoned, did not now amount 
to above 5000 men, difpatched meflengers to Conftan* 
tianus in Tufcany ; and to BefTas, by nation a Goth, 
•but of the emperor's party, in Umbria, with orders 
to join him wttb all poflible expedition 1 writing at 
the fame time to the emperor himfelf for fupplies ia 
the moll prefiing manner. Conftantianus joined him 
purfuant to his orders ; and foon after, BcfTas, fall- 
'tog in with part of the enemv's vanguard, killed a 
confidcrable number of them, and put the reft to flight. 
Belifarius had built a (ort upon a bridge about a mile 
from Rome, and placed a ftrong garrifon in it to 
difpute the paiTage with the enemy; hut the garrifon, 
fa'aed with a panic At the approach of the Goths, 
abandoned their poft in the night, and fled into Cam« 
pania. Early in the morning Vitiges pafTcd over great 
part of his army, and marched on till be was met by 
Beli&rius, who, knowing notliing of what had hap- 
pened, came with iooo horfe to view the ground 
about the bridge. He was greatly furprifed when he 
beheld the enemy marching up againft him : however, 
kft he (hould heighten their courage by his flight or 
Ootht and retreat, he ftood his ground, and received the enemy at 
the head of his fmaU body, expofing himfelf, without 
his ufoal prudence and diicrction, to the greateft dan* 
gers. Being known by fome fugitives, and diCcovered 
*to the enemy, they all aimed at him alone, which 
'made his own men the more folicttous to defend him ; 
ib that the whole conteA was^for fome time about his 
^lerfon. At Uft the Goths were driven back to their 
camp, which the Romans with great temerity attemp- 
ted to force. In this attempt, however, they met with 
fuch a vigorous refiftance, that they foon abandoned 
the enterprife, and retired with precipitation to a 
neighbounn^ir eminence; whence they were forced down 
by the enemy, put to flight, and purfued to the very 
gates of the city. Here they were in greater danger 
than ever ; for thofe within, fearing that the enemy 
might in that confufion enter with them, refafed to 
admit them. The general himfelf cried out earneflly 
to jthem« telling who he was, and comoMinding them 
to open the gates; but as they had been informed by 
thofe who firft fled, that he was (latn^ and they could 
not diftinguifh him 00 account of the blood and dnft 
with which his face was cbv^ed, they gave no ear to 
what he faid. In this eatremtty, having encouraged 
liis men, who were now dnven into a narrow compafs, 
io make a laft effort, he pat hti&fclf at thcsr head, aad 
. VofMJX.Pait& 
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the aqueducts by which water was conveyed into the 
city, and which had been built at an immenfe charge 
by the Roman emperors. Belifarius on his part omitted 
nothing for his defence s iafomuch that the cowardly 
citiaens afi*embled in a tumultuous manner, and railed 
at the general on account of his fuppofed temerity* 
Vitiges, to encourage this mutinous difpofition, dif« 
patched ambafladora to the fenate with propofals of 
peace. Tbefe ambaiTadors, however, were difmified 
without any anfwer, and the fiege was begun with 
j^reat vigour. Belifarius made a gallant defence ; and 
in feven months is faid to have deilroyed 40,000 of 
the Goths. About this time he received a.fupply of 
1600 archers from the emperor; and thefe, in fcveral 
fuccefeful fallies, are faid to have killed 4000 more of 
the enemy. 

The Romans, elated with their fucceffes, now be« 
came impatient for an engagement ; and at laft, not» 
with&anding all the remon ft ranees of their general^ 
forced him to lead them out againft the enemy. The 
fuccefs was anfwerable to the rafli attempt. The Ro- 
mans were defeated, with the lofs of fome of their 
braveft officers, and a great many of their commoa 
Ibldiers ( after which they contented themfelves with 
(allying out in fmall parties, which they commonly did 
with the greateil fuccefs. 

But though the Romans had the fiitisfa£lion of thui 
cutting off their enemies, they were moil grievoufly 
affliAcd with a famine and plague ; infomuch that the 
inhabitants, no longer able to bear their calamities^ 
were on the point of forcing Belifarius to venture a 
fecond battle, when a (eafonable fupply of troops, viz% 
50CO Ifaurians, 800 Thracian horfe, and 1300 horfe 
of other nations, together with 500 Julians who joined 
them by the way, arrived at Rome. Belifarius immev 
dtately fallied out by the Flaminian gate, and fell 
upon the Goths in order to give his allies tinie to 
^nter by the oppofite fide of iht city, which they did 
without the lofs of a man.— The Goths heanng of 
the arrival of thefe troops, and their numbers being 
magnified as is uTual io fuch cafes, benn to defpaif 
of^coming matters of the city; efpecially as the h^ 
mine and plague raged with great violence in their 
camp, and their army was much reduced. Ambafladnrs 
were therefore difpatched to Belifarius with propofals 
of peace ; but the only thing they could obtain was a 
ceflation of arms for three months, during which time 
they might fend ambafFadors to the emperor. The 
negociatioos with the emperor, however, proved un»- 
fucoefsful ; and the fiege was purfued with great vigour 
till Vitiges received the news of the uking of Rimini 
by the Romans. As this city was but a day's journey 
from Ravenna, the Goths werefo much alarmed, that 
they immediately raified the fiege of Rome, after it had 
eontinaed a year and nine days. Belifarius fell upon 
tlieir rear as riiey palled the bridge of the Tiber, and 
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piece«» while others^ falling unezpededly upon them^ drove them wxt of the 
camp with great daughter, and feized on their bag- ^ 
gage and provifiona. ^ A body of Romantf that lay at a 
fm " "" 
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cut great numbers of them in 

ftruck with a panic, threw themfeives into the river and 

were drowned. 

The firft enterprife of Vitiges, after raifing the 
fiege of Rome, was an attempt upon Rimini : bat 
while he was employed in this ftege, the Romans made 
themfelves matters of Milan ; upon which a Gothic 
general, named Uraiay was immediately difpatched with 
a powerful army to retake it. In the mean time, 
however, a fupply of 7000 Romans arrived from the 
emperor, under the command of Narfes, a celebrated 
general. The immediate confequence of this was the 
railing of the fiege of Rimini i for Vitiges perceiving 
the two Roman armies coming againft him, and con- 
cluding, from the many fires they made, that they 
were much mo|re numerous than they really were, fled 
in fuch hafte, that the greateil part of the baggage was 
left behind. The confufion of the Goths was fo great, 
that, had not the garrifon been extremely feeble, they 
might have eafily cut them off in their retreat, and thus 
put an end to the war at once. The fuccefs of the 
Romans^, however, was now retarded by fome mifun- 
derftandings between the two generals r fo that, though 
Belifarius made himfelf mailer of Urbioum and Urbi- 
ventum, while Narfes reduced fome other places, yet 
the important city of Milan was fuffered to fall into 
the hands of the Goths, who roaffacred all the inhabi- 
tants that were able to bear arms, to the number of 
500,000, and fold the women for (laves. The city 
was alfo totally demolilhed ; and this difafter made 
fuch an impreffion on the mind of Juttinian, that he 
immediately recalled Narfes, and gave the command of 
his troops to Belifarius. 

Vitiges, who had promlfed himfelf great advantages 
from the difagreement of the two generals, was much 
difappointed by the recall of Narfes; and therefore 
dreading the power of Belifarius when at the head of 
a formidable army, thought of engaging in alliance 
with fome foreign prince. In his choice, however, he 
was fomewhat at a lofs. He knew the treachery of 
the Franks, and therefore did not apply to them. He 
applied to the Lombards ; but, though tempted by 
the offer of a large fum of money, they continued in- 
violably attached to the Roman intereft. At laft he 
found means to perfuade Chofroes king of Perfia to 
make war upon Juftinian, which he thought would 
infallibly procure the recall of Belifarius. But the 
Roman general, underftanding his defign, pufhed on 
the war m the mod vigorous manner ; while, in the 
mean time, the treacherous Franks, thinking both na- 
tions fufficiently weakened by their mutual hoflilities, 
refolved to attack both, and feize upon the country 
for which they contended. Accordingly* Theodebert, 
unmindful of the oaths he had taken both to the 
Goths and Romans, paffed the Alps at the head of 
150,000, or, as fome will have it, 200,000 men, and 
entered Liguria. As no hoililities were committed by 
them on their march, the Goths concluded that they 
were come to their affiftance ; and therefore took care 
to fupply them with proviGons. Thus they crofs- 
ed the Po without oppofition ; and having fecured the 

bridge, marched towards the pkce where a body of fent of their king, of furrendering to Belifarius himfelf, 
Goths were encamped ; who, looking upon them aa and deckriog him emperor of the weft. To this theyi 
friends^ admitted them without heiUation. But they were the more encouraged . by the refufal of Beli-* 
were fooo co&vloced of theii miftake ; for the Eranlu fiuriua to agree to-the terms propofed by the emperor ; 
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mall diftance from the Goths concluding that they 
had been defeated by Belifarius, advanced with great 
joy to meet bim as they imagined ; but the Franks fall- 
ing unawares upon them, treated them as they had 
done the Goths, and made themfeWes mafters of their 
camp. Tl^us they acquired a very confidcrable booty 
and ftore of provifions: but the latter being foon 
confumed, and the country round about quite exhauft- 
ed, vaft numbers of the Franks perifhed; fo that 
Theodebert at laft found himfelf obliged to return, la- 
bia way he deftroyed Genoa and feveral other places, 
and arrived in his own dominions loaded with booty. ^% 

In the mean time» Belifarius was making great pro-Socccfi oF 
grefs. He took the cities of Auximum and Faefulae Bcliianai* 
after an obftinate fiege ; the inhabitants of the former 
having for fome time fed on grafs before they would 
furrender. After this he invefted Ravenna, the capital 
of all the Gothic dominions in Italy. The place was 
defended by a very numerous garrifon, commanded by 
the king in perfon, who exerted all his bravery in the 
defence of his metropolis. As the fiege, however, waa 
pulhed on with great vigour, it was evident that the 
city muft at laft fubmit ; and the great fuQceffes of the 
Romans began to give jealoufy to the neighbouring 
potentates. Theodebert king of the Franks offered to 
aflift Vitiges with an army of 500,000 men ; but Be- 
lifarius, being informed of this negociation, fent am- 
baffadors to Vitiges, putting him in mind of the 
treachery of the Franks, and affured him that the em- 
peror was ready to grant him very honourable terms. 
The king, by the advice of his counfcllors, rejeded 
the alliance of the Franks, and fent ambaffadors to 
Conftantinople ; but in the mean time, Belifanus, in 
order to bring the citizens to his own terms, bribed 
one of them to fet fire to a magazine of corn, by 
which means the city was fbon ftraitened for want^f 
provifions. But, notwithftanding this difafter, they 
ftill continued to hold out, till the arrival of the am- 
baffadors from Conftantinople, who brought very fa- 
vourable terms. Thefe were, That the country beyond 
the Po, with refpefi to Rome, (hould remain to the 
Goths ; but that the reft of Italy fliould be yielded to 
the emperor, and the royal treasure of the Goths (hould 
be equally divided between him and the king. , To 
thefe conditions, however, Belifarius pofitively refufed" 
to affent ; being defirous of leading captive the king of 
the Goths, as he had formerly done the king of the. 
Vandals, to Conftantinople. He therefore purfued*. 
the fiege with more vigour than ever, without heark- 
ening to the complaints of his foldiers and officers^, 
who were quite tired out with the length of the fiegt t 
he only obliged fuch of the officers as were of opi« 
nion that the town could not be taken, to exprefiii^ 
their opinion in writing, that they might not deny it 
afterwards. 

The Goths werrf as weary of the fiege as the Ro^ 
mans; but fearing left Jiifttnian (hould tranfplanfr 
them to Thrace, formed A i^folution, without the con- 
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whence they concluded that he defigned to revolt, 
' and make himfelf emperor of Italy. Of this, however, 
Belifariue had no defign ; hut thought proper to ac- 
cept of the title, in order to accelerate the furrehder of 
the city, after acquainting his principal officers with 
whit had paiTed. Vitiges at lall difcovercd the plot ; 
hut finding himfelf in no condition to oppofe it, he 
commended the refolution of his people, and even 
wrote to Belifarius, encouraging him to take upon him 
the title of iin^, and aflfuring him of his afliftance. 
Hereupon Bclifarius preffcd the Goths to furrcdder ; 
which, however, they ftill refufcd, till he had taken 
an oath that he would treat them with humanity, and 
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and made prifoners of all on board, excepting a fe«r 
who efcaped in iheir bodts. A iimilar fate attended ' 
another fleet dilpatched from Sicily for the fame pur- 
pofe. They put to fca in the depth of winter ; and, 
meeting with a violent itorm, were driven afhore near 
the enemy's camp; who funk the (hips, and made 
what flaughier they pleafed of the fcamen and foldiers. 
Upon this fccond difaller, the Neapoliuns, defpairing 
of furthtr relief, Tubmitted to Totila ; who granted 
them honourable terms, and treated them with great 
hum^inlty. As they had been long pinched with fa- 
mine, Totila, apprehending they might endanger their 
lives by indulging their appetites too much at firlt. 
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maintain tbtm in the poffellion of all their righis'^nd placed guards at the gates to prevent their going out^ 

_ • M TT — .!.?_ i_ j__:.._.i ; 1 :.„ taking care at the fame time to fupply them fparingly 

with provifions, but increaiing their allowance every 
day. Being thus by degrees reftored to their former 
ftrength, he ordered the gates to be fet open, and gave 
every one full liberty to ftay in the city or remove as 
he thought fit. The garrifon he treated with extraor- 
dinary kindntn. They were firft fupplied with (hips 
to carry them to Conftantinople ; but the king having 
difcovercd that their real deiign was to fail to Rome, 
in order to reinforce the garrifon of that city (which 
they knew he was foon to befiege), he was fo far 
from punifhing them as they expedcd, that he furni(h. 
ed them with horfes, waggons, and provifions, and 
ordered a body of Goths to efcort them to Rome by 
land, as the winds had proved unfavourable for their 
pafFage by fea. 

Totila having thus become mafter of Naples and 
moil ,of the other fortrefles in thefe parts, began to 
think of reducing Rome alfo. He firii attempted to 
perfuade the citizens to a furrender: but finding hia 
perfuafions ineffefkual, he fent a detachment of his 
army into Calabria to reduce Otranto, which had not 
yet fubmitted $ after which, he marched with the reft 
of his forces againft the towns in the neighbourhood of 
Rome* The city of Tibur, now Tivoli, about 18 
Oiiles from Rome, was betrayed to him ; and all the in- 
habitants,, together with their bi(hop, were put to tht 
fword. Several other (irong-holds in the neighbourhood 
of that city he took by itorm ; fo that Rome was in a 
manner blocked up by land, all commuaicatioD witH 
the neighbouring country being cut oiF. 

Juftinian, in the mean time, being greatly perplex- 
ed by the bad news he every day received from Italy, 
recalled Bclifarius from Perfia, notwithitanding the 
fuccefs which attended him there. To fave Rome, 
however, was now impoifible even for Bclifarius him- 
felf. As foon as he arrived in Italy, finding himfelf 
unable either to relieve the towns which were befiegcd, 
oir to ftop the progrefs of the Goths, he difpatched 
letters to Jufttnian, informing him, that being dtiii- 
tute of men, arms, and money, it was impoffible for 
him to profecute the war i upon which the emperor 
ordered new levies to be made, all the veterans being, 
engaged in the Perfian war. In the mean time, how- 
ever, Totila purfued his good fortune ; took the cities 
of Firmum, Afculum, 



privileges. Upon this he was admitted into the city, 
where he behaved with.grreat moderation towards the 
■"^^*'V" Goths; but fcized on the royal treafure, and fecured 
2^^ ^^'" the perfon of the king. The Roman army, when it 
entered Ravenna, appeared fo very inconfiderable. that 
the Gothic women on beholding it could not forbear 
fpitting in the faces of their hufbands, and reviling 
them as cowards. 

The captivity of Vitiges, and the taking of Raven- 
na, did not. put an end to the war. Belifarius was foon 
after recalled to take the command of the army in 
the eail. The Goths were greatly furprifed that he 
ihould leave his new kingdom out of regard to the 
orders of the emperor ; but, after his departure, chofe 
one Ildebald, a man of great experience in affairs both 
civil and military, for their king. He revived the 
drooping fpirits of his countrymen, defeated the Ro- 
mans, and reduced all the province of Vcnetia ; but 
was in a (hort time murdered, and Eraric, a Rugian, 
fucceeded to the throne. -He was fcarce invefted with 
the fovereignty, when his fubje^s began to think of 
depofing him, and raifing Totila to the throne; which 
the latter accepted, upon condition that they pre- 
▼ioufly difpatched Eraric. This was accordmgly done ; 
after which Totila was proclaimed king of luly in the 
year J42. 

The new king proved a very formidable enemy to 
the Romans, who now loft ground every-where. They 
made an attempt on the city of Verona ; in which 
they miicarried through their own avarice, having dif- 
puted about the divifion of the plunder till the oppor- 
tunity of taking the town was paft. They were next 
defeated in two bloody engagements ; the confequence 
of which was, that the Goths made themfelves mafters 
of all the ftrong places in Tufcany. From thence 
inarching into Campania and Samnium, they reduced 
the ftrong town of Beneventum, and laid fiege to 
Naples. During the (icge of this laft place, feveral 
detachments were fent from the king's army, which 
took Cumae, and recovered all Brutia, Lucania, A- 
pulia, and Calabria, where they found .confiderable 
fums which had been gathered for the emperor's ufe. 
The Romans, in the mean time, difheartened by their 
lofles, and deprived of thofe fums which ihould have 
paid their wages, refufed to take the field. A confi- 
derabk fleet was therefore fent by Juftinian to the re- 



Auximum, Spoletura, &c. and 
lief of Naples : but Totila, having timely notice of at length advanced to Rome, which he inveited on all 
this defign, manned, with incredible expedition, a fides. As he drew near the city, two officers, whom ^^ 
great number of light veiTeb; which, ^Uing unex- Belifarius had fent into the city, ventured to make a?f?*j^ 
{lededly on the Roman flecti took or funk every fliip, My, though contrary to the exprefs orders of their ' 
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ttair- gmerat, tkiAking they (hoidd furprtfe tlie Goths ; but uid 
' ' thcf were thcm^Wes taken in an ambufcade, and, moft 
of their men b'eiag cat in pieces, narrowly efcaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Belifarius made 
leveral attempts to rtlieve the ciiy : but all of thcm^ 
howtver well concerted, by fome accident or other 
proved unfuccefsful ; which gave htm (b much uneafi- 
nirfs, that he fell into a feveri(h diforder, and was for 
fome time thought to be in danger of his life. The 
city was foon reduced to great ftraits ; a dreadful fa- 
mine enfued ; and the unhappy citizens having confumed 
eveiy thing that could be fuppofei to give them oourifh- 
ment, even the grafs that grew near the walls, were obli- 
ged» it is faid, to feed on their own excrements. Many 
put an end to their lives, in order to free themfelves 
from the intolerable calamities they fuifered. The reft 
addrefled their governor Beflas in the moft pathetic 
nanner, intreatmg htm to fupply them with food ; or 
if that was not in his power, either to give them leave 
to go out of the town, or to terminate their mi- 
feries by putting them to death. BcfTas replied, that 
to fupply them with food was tmpoflible ; to let them 
go, unfafe; and to kill them, impions. In the end, how- 
ever, he fullered thofe who were willing to retite, to 
leave the city, upon paying him a fum of money ; but 
moft of them cither died on the road, or were cut in 
pieces by the enemy. At laft, the befieged, unable 
to bear their miferies any longer, began to mutiny, and 
to prefs thctr governor to come to an agreement with 
Totila. This, however, he ftill refufed ; upon which, 
^ four of the Ifaurians who guarded one of the gates, 

t6 went primtdy to the camp of Totila, and offered to 
Ihad takes, admit him intor the city. .The king received this pr<>- 
pofal with great joy ; and fending fioar Goths of great 
ftrength and intrepidity into the town along with 
them, he filently approached the gates in the night 
time with his whole army. The g^tes were opened by 



the Ifaurians, as they had prooufed ; and upon the 
irft aUnn, Beflas with moft of the foldiers and offi- 
cers fled out of the town. The inhabitantt took 
fimdnary in the diurches ; and only 6o of them and 
16 foldiers were kilkd after the town was taken. To- 
tila, however, gave his foldiers full liberty to plunder 
the city : which they did for feveral days together, 
ftripping the inhabitants of all their wealth, and leaving 
iwthing in their houfes but naked walls ; by which 
means many perfons of diftindion were reduced to beg 
their bread from door to door. In the houfe of Beflas 
was found an immenfe treafure, which he had fcandi- 
feufly amaflcd during the iiege, by felling to the people, 
at an exorbiunt pi ice, the corn which had been ftorcd 
«p for the ufe of the ga^rifon. 

Totila, thus become mafter of Italy» fent ambafla* 
dors to Juftinian with very rcfpeftful letters, defiting 
to live on the fame terms with him that Theodoric had 
done with his predeceflbr Anaftafias 1 promifing in thac 
cafe to refpe6l him as bis father, and to afift ,him» 
when he pieafed, with all his force, againft any other 
ftation whatever. On the contrary, if the emperor re- 
jt€ttd his o£fers, he threatened to level Rome with the 
ground, to put the whole fienate to the fword, and ta 
carry the war into lUyricum. Thf emperor retamedno 
iiiher anfwer, than that he rtferrdl the whole to Beli- 
ferius, wiM> had fiill power to manage all thittgi of that 
Mture. Upon this Totila reCoIvcd to dettroy the city > 
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had aftnaR|r thrown down m.. third part of the- 
wall, when he received a letter from Belifarius, diC- 
fuadiDg hino from his intention. After having (criouflf 
con fidered this letter, Totila thought proper .to alter 
his refolution with regard to the dcftru^on. of the* 
city ; but fent every one of the inhabitants into Luta* 
nia, without leaving a (ingle perfon in the metropolis* 
Belifarius hearing of this, immediately returned to the 
capital, and undertook to repeople aad repair it. He 
cleared the ditch which had been filled by Totila, but: 
was for the prefent obliged to fill up the breaches i» 
the walls with ftones looiely heaped upon one another;, 
and in this fituation the city was again attacked by the 
Gothj. Belifarius, however, had taken care to fupi^^ 
the inhabitants with plenty of provifions, fo that they, 
were now in no danger of fuSering by famine 1 and the 
aifaults of the enemy were vigotouily repelled, not* 
withftanding the bad fituation of the fortifications, fo 
that Totila at laft abandoned the enterprifc. ^^ 

In the mean time the Perfians gained great advao; R *«fWr ;»^ 
tages over the Romans in the £aft, fo that there was a rccaasd.;. 
neceflity for recalling Belifarius a fecond time.' He was 
no fooner gone, than TotiU renewed his efforts with 
greater vigour than ever ; and at the fame time tli« 
Fraok8» concluding that both Romans and' Goths would 
bevnuch weakened by fuch a deftrudive war, fetzed. 
upon Venetia, which belonged to both nations, and. 
made it a province of the French empire. Totila did: 
not oppofe them $ but having obtained a reinforcemenr 
of 6000 Lombards, returned immediatdy before Ronir«« 
fully intent on making himfelf matter of that metro* 
polls. Having dolely invefted it by fen and land, he- 
hoped in a (hort time to reduce it by famine i but a«- 
gainft this the governor wifely provided, by caufing. 
com to be fown within the walls 1 fo that he could pro« 
bably have defied the power of Totib, had not the atff 
been again betrayed by the Ifaurians, who opened out 



of the gates and admitted the enemy 

Thus the empire of the Goths was a third time ttt^ 
bliihed in Italy ; and Totila, immediately on his be- • 
coming maftcr of Rome, difpatched ambailadors to* 
Juftinian, offering to af&ft him as a faithfiil ally •» 
gainft any nation whatever, provided he would al« 
low him the quiet pofftflioQ of Italy. But Juftinian ^ 
was fo fiir from hearkening to this propofal, that 
he would not even admit the ambaiadors into hit 
prefeaoe ) opon which Totila refelved to purfoe the 
war with die otmoft vigour, and to Biake himfelf ma» 
fter not only of thofe places which the Romans poffcf* ^ 
fed in luly, but in Sicily alfe. This he folly accom* Maries 
pHflied ; when Narfcs, who had formerly been joined iA.">*^ ttalp. 
the oommand with Beli&riua, was appointed gencnd^ 
with abfolute and uncontroiiied Mithority. But wbilt. 
this general was making the ncoeffary preparations for 
his expedition, Totila, having cquif^wd a fleet of 500. 
gaUeys, Cent chcm to pillage the ooaftt of Grecor^- 
vrhcre they got an imiaenfe booty. They made a de- 
fcent on the itfand of Corfo f and hamng laid it wafte^. 
they failed to Epirns, where they ftuprifed and j[^an« 
dered the cities of Ntcopolis and Aachialus,taking mtu 
ny fliipa on the coaft, among which were fome iadc» 
witk provifiocM for the armyofNarfiss. After theCc 
fmcce&a they laid ficge to Awcona in Dtlmatia* Beia|^ 
defeated, however, both by fea and land, Todh once 
more feat ambailadors to ConSantinopte, o&ting to yield 
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BmUr md all Dftlmatia» to pay an a«aoal tribute for aecdTarilr cxpofcd for a fliomciit» a dart ftruck Blm In 
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Iialfy and lo afiift the Rooiaos as a faithful ally to all 
ihcir wars ; bttt Jaftiiiian, bent opon driving the Gotha 
oat of Italy, would not ctco fuffer the aoi^bafladora to 
appear in hia prefeoce. 

Totila fifldihg that no terms could be obtamed, be« 

nto levy new fbrceSt^aod to make great preparatiom 

' fea and land* He fooa rednccd the iflandi of 
Corfica and Sardinia ; but tbia waa the laft of hia foe* 
^fiea. Narfes arrnred in Italy with a very. fbnnidaUe 
ar my > and an immenfe trrafute to pay the troopa their 
ai rears, ihe want of which had been one great caofe of 
the bad fucccfs of Stlifariua ro hia laft expedition. He 
iaimediatcly took the road to Rome i while TotUa af*- 
femhled all liis foreet, in order to decide the fate of 
Italy by a general engagement.* The batde proved 
Tery obftioate ; but at laft the Gothic cavalry being 
roiilaypg^ ^ ^Y^^ ^^^^^ ^^ retiring in great coafafion among 
the infantry, the latter were thereby throyvn into focb 
diforder, that they could never afterwards rally. Nar^ 
ieftf obferving their confufton, cacooraged hk men to 

make a laft effort; which the Gothanot being able to -^ ^ , ^ ^ __, — _ . 

withftand, betook themftlves to (Rght, with the fefs of oountry now betsomtog a proviace of the eaftem Ro« ^^ .^ 
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that moment with fuch force, that he immediately fell 

down dead in the place where he had ftood from the 

begtnmng of the battle, and upon heapa of the 'enemy 

w^m he had kilkd. The Romans, feeing him fall, 

cut off his head and expofed it to the fight of the 

Goths, not. doubting but they would be immediatelf 

diAieartened and retire. In this, however, they were 

difappointed. The Goths maintained the fight witb^ 

great vigour, till night put an end to the engagement* 

The next day the engagement waa renewed early in' 

the morning, and continued till night; but on the 

third day, the Gotha defpairing of being able to over* 

come an enemy fo muck fupenor to them in numbers, 

fent deputies to Narfes, offering to lay down their 

armi, provided fudi of them as chofe to remain in !• 

taty were allowed to ei^oy their eftatea and pofleffiona ^ ^ 

without moleftation, as fabje6U of the empire ; and 

thofe who were willing to -retire elfewhere,. were fnf- 

fered to carry with them aU their goods and efieds. |f 

To thefe tenaa Narfes leadily afieoud i and thus the The end bfir 

empire of the Goths in luly was finally deftroyed, the the « 
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6cco men killed on the fpot. Todb finding the daj 
irrecoverably loft, fied with only five horfeaien for hia 
attendants ;. but was purfued and mortally wounded by 
a commander of one of the bodies of barbarians who 
luUowed Narfes, He continued his flight however, 
&>r fome time longer ;. but was at laft obliged to hdt 
in order to get his wound dreffxl, foon after which he 
expired. 

Thia difafter did not yet entirely break the fpirit of 
1^ Gotha. They chofe for their king one Teia, de- 
favedly efteemed one^of the rooft valiant men of their 
nation,, and who had on fevcral occafions difiinguiihed 
himftlf in a moft eminent manner. All the valour and 
experience of Teia, however, were now infofficicnt to 
ftop the progrefaof the Romans. Narfca made him* 
fidf mafter of a great number of citiea, and of Rome 
Itfelf, before the Goths coahl affemble their forces* 
The Roman general next proceeded to in^ft Com» ; 
which Teia determined at all events to relieve, as the 
foyal treafure was lodged in that city. This brought 
an aaengagemeWt, which, if Procopiua is to be credit* 
«d, proved one of the moft bloody that ever waa 
fought. The Roman army eoafifted of vaft multi^ 
tudes brought from different nations : the Goths were 
few in comparifoa ; buit, animated by defpair, and 
knowing that alFwas at ftake, the^ fought with' the 
utmoft fury. Their king placed kuimfel? in the firft 
rank, to encourage his men by hia example ; and ia 
'had to have given fuch prooft of his valour and con* 
iu€t aa equalled him to the moft renowned heroes o£ 
antiquity* The Romana dt&overing him, and know* 



asao empire. ^^^ 

In this conqueft Karfea had been affifted, aa al* 
ready obferved, by maay barbaroua narions, among 
whom were the Lombards, at that time fettled in Pan* 
nontax Oa the condufioa of the war, they vrere dif* 
miffed with rick prefentsi and the nation for fome time 
continued faithful aHiea to the Romana. In the mean 
time Juftinian dying, Narfes, who goeerned It^y with 
an abiblute fway, was accufed to the emperor Jnftia- 
U. and to the emprefr Sophia, of afpiring to the fb* 
vereignty of the country. Hereupon he viras recalled^ 
and Longitttts feat to fuceeed him. As Narfes was aa 
eunuch, the emprefs is reported to have faid, that hw 
employment at Coaftantinople fhouM be to ^iftrifoute 
m the apartment of her women the portion of wool 
which each was to fpin. Narfes, enraged at this 
iarcafm, repiiod, that he fhould begin fiKh^aweb as 
ihe fhould never be able tofinifh i and immediately dif*> i^arftst in^ 
patched" meffengers to Alboinus king of the Lorn* vites the 
bards, inviting them in t a Italy. Along wit^ the mef<> I'Ombarda^ 
feagera he feat foifie of the beft fruits the country af> 
forded, ia order to tempt him the more to become ma« 
ftet of filch a rich kingdomi* 

Alboinus, highly, ^afcd with the opportunity of 
invadkig^ a ooontry with which his fubje6b were already 
well aoqaainted, began without lofs of time to mak^ 
the neceffary preparatioas for his joumeyt In the 
month of: April 568, he fet out with his whole nation, . 
men, women, and chiMren 1 carrying with them aH 
their moveables^ Thia promifcuous multitude arrived. ^ 
by the way of Illria ;, and advsmctng through the pro* 



ing that his death would probabt]^ put an end to the- ▼ince of Venetia, found the whole country abandoned, 
battle, if not to the war itftlf, direAed their wholi the inhabicanu having fled to the neighbouring iflandfli 
force againft hinK fome atucking him with fpears, and in the Adriatic. The gatea of Aquileia were opened 



others difcharging -againft him fhowera of davta^ and 
avrowa. Teia maintained his ground with great in* 
tfepidity, received the miffive weapons on his (hield, 
aad killed a great number of the enemy with his own 
hand. When his (hield was fo loaded withidarts that 
he could not eafily wield it, he called for another. 
Thus he Aifted hia (hield three times; but as he at* 
tempted, to change it another time,, his breaft being 



by the few inhabitants who had courage to ft ay : moft : 
of them, however, had fitd with all their valuable ef- 
feas^ and among the reft the patriarcfh Panlinu*,. 
who. had carried with him. ail the facred utenfils of 
the charchea. From Aquileia, Alboinas proceeded to* 
Forum Juki, of which he likcarife became mafter with- 
out oppofition. Here he fpcnt the winter; durin>^ 
arhich tiiae he ereded Fxiob iato a dukedom^, ^idii 
? fanad 
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has coutinued ever fiuce. In ^Cg^^ he made himfelf 
' mailer of Trivigi, Oderzo, Monte Selce, Vicenzay 
Verona, and Trent ; in each of which cities he left a 
ftrong garrifon of Lombards under the command of an 
officer, whom he diflingutfhed by the title of duite : 
but thefe dukes were only officers and governors of ci^ 
ties, who bore the title no longer than the prince 
tliought proper to continue them in their command 
or government. Padua and fome other cities Al- 
boinus left behind him without attempting to re- 
duce them, either becaufe they were too well garrl- 
foned, or becaufe they lay too much out of his way. 
In 570, he entered Liguria. The inhabitants were fo 
territied at his approach, that they left their habita* 
tions with fuch of their cffcfks as they could .carry off, 
and fled into the moft mountainous and inacceffible 
parts of the conntry. . The cities of Brefcia, Barga- 
mo, Lodi, Como, and others quite to the Alps, being 
kft almoi without inhabitants, fubmitted of courfe ; 
after which he reduced Milan, and was thereupon pro- 
claimed king of Italy* 

But though the I^ombards had thus -conferred the 
title of king of Italy on their fovereign, he was by no 
means pofTefTed of the whole country, nor indeed was 
it ever in the power of the Lqmbards to get poffeffion 
of the whole. Alboinus having made himfdf mafter 
cf Venetia, Liguria, iEmilia, Hetruria, and Umbria, 
applied himfclf to legiflation and the civilifation of his 
^ubje6ks. But before he could make any progrefs in 
this work, he was taken off by the treachery of his 
wife ; and Clephis, one of the nobles, . chof en king in 
his (lead. Clephis rebuilt fome cities which had been 
ruined during the wars between the Goths and Ro- 
mans, and extended his conquefts to the very gates of 
Jlome ; but as he behaved both to the Romans and 
Xombards with the greatefl cruelty, he was murdered, 
after a (hort reign of 18 months. His cruelty gave the 
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of Genoa, Parna, Modena, Tufcany, Bolognay the lalf' 
dukedoms of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento ; the laft » ^. 
of which contained the greateft part of the prefeot 
kingdom of Naples. 

The feudal government which the Lombards had io« 
troduced into Italy, naturally produ^d revolts and 
commotions, as the different dukes inclined either t9 
change their matters or to fet up for themfelves. . Se- 
veral j-evolts indeed happened during the life of Char- 
lemagne blmfelf ; which, however, he always found 
means to cnifh : but after his death, the fovereignty 
of Italy became an objeft of contention between the 
kings of France and the emperors of Germany. That 
great monarch had divided his eztenfive dozhinions a* 
mong his children ; but they all died during his life- 
time, except Louis, whom he affociated with himfelt 
in the empire, and who fucceeded to all his dominions 
after his death. From this time we may date the trou- 
bles with which Italy was fo long overwhelmed ; and 
of which, as they proceeded from the ambition of thofe 
called kings of Italy and their nobles, of the kings of 
France, and of the emperors of Germany, it is difficult 
to have any dear idea. The following (hort (ketch, 
however, may perhaps give fome fatis£idion on thii 
perplexed fubje^. * ^ 

At the time Louis the fon of Charlemagne was de- Hiftory of 
clartd emperor of the Weft, Italy was held by Ber-thc diftarl». 
natd the fon of Pepin, brother to Louis. Though this*"^^ *" ^- 
Bemard bore the title of i«i^, yet he was only ac-jjjf^^^^ 
counted a vaffal of the emperor. - His ambition, how charle> 
evei^, loon prompted him to rebel againft his uncle ; magne. 
but being abandoned by his troops, he was taken pri- 
foner, had his eyes pulled out, and died three dayl 
after. As the difturbances dill continued, and the 
nobles of Lombardy were yet very refradory, Lo- 
thaire, ekieft fon to the emperor, was ii) the year 
823 fent into Italy; of which country he was &rft 



Lombards fuch an averfion againtl regal power, that crowned king at Rome, and aftewards emperor of the 
they changed their form of government, being govern- Weft, during his father's lifetime. But though his 

abilities were fufficient to have fettled every thing in a 
date of tranquillity, his unbounded ambition prompt 
ted him to engage in rebellion againft his father ; 
whom he more than once took prifoner ; though in the 
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cd only by their dukes for the fpace of ten years. Du- 
ring this interregnum, they proved fuccefsful in their 
wars with the Romans, and made themfelves mafters 
of feveral cities : but perceiving that their kingdom, 
ihus divided, could not fubfift, they refolded once 
more to fubmit to the authocity of one man ; and ac- 
xCordingly, in 585, Autharis was chofen king of the 
Lombards. 

The great obje£t of ambition to the new race of 
Lombard monarchs was the conqueft of all Italy ; and 
fiubdoedby this proved at laft the ruin of their empire by Charles 
the Great, as (elated under the article France:, n** 27. 
As the Lombards, however, had not been poffeffed of 
the whole tenitory of Italy, fo the whole of it never 
came into the poffeffion of Charlemagne : neither, iince 
the time of the Goths, has the whole of this country 
been under the dominion of any (ingle ftate. Some of 
the fouthern provinces were (till poffeffed by the em- 
perors of Conftantinople ; and the liberal granu of Pe- 
pin and Charlemagne himfelf to the pope, had invefted 
him with a confiderable (hare of temporal power. The 
territories of the pope indeed were fuppofed to be held 
in vaffalage from France ; but this the popes them- 
felves always ftilHy denied. The undifputed territory 
of Charlemagne in Italy, therefore, was reftriacd to 
PiedmoBt, the Milaacfe, the Abntuai^ the territory 
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end he was obliged to fubmit, and a(k pardon for his 
offences, which was obtained only on condition of his 
not paffing the Alps without leave obtained from his 
father. 

In the mean time, the Saracens^ taking advantage 
of thefe inteftine wars, landed on the coafts of Italy, 
and committed fuch ravages, that even the biOii>p« 
were obliged to arm themfelves for the defence of the 
country. Lothaire, however, after returning from his 
unnatural war with his father, was fo far from attempt* 
ing to put an end to thefe ravages, or to reftore tran- 
quillity, that he feized on fome places belonging to the 
fee of Rome, under pretence that they were part of 
his kingdom of Lombardy ; nor would he forbear 
thefe encroachments till exprefsly commanded to do 
fo by his father. After having embroiled himfelf, and 
almoft loft all his dominions, in a war with his brothers 
after the death of Louis, and declared his fon, alfo 
called LwiSf king of Italy, this ambitious prince 
died, leaving to Louis the title of emperor as well 
as i/ii^ 0/ Italj^ with whtch he had before invefted 
him. 

The 
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The new emperor applied himfelf to the reftoration 
^ of tranquillity in hia dominionsy and driving out the 
Saracens from thofe places which they had feizcd in I- 
taly. This he fully accomf^ilhed, and obliged the in- 
fidels to retire into Africa ; but in 875 he died with- 
out naming any fuccefibr. After his death, fome of 
the Italian nobles, headed by the duke of Tufcany, 
reprefeoted to the pope, that as Louis had left no 
fucceffor, the regal dignity, which had fo long been 
ufurped by foreigners^ ought now to return to the, I- 
talians. The pope, however, finding that Charles 
the Bald, king of France, had fuch an ambition for 
the imperial crown, that he would ftick at nothing to 
obtain it, refolved to' gratify him, though at as high 
a price as pofiible. He accordingly crowned him em« 
pe: or and king of Lombardy, on condition of hia own* 
tng the Independency of Rome, and that he himfelf 
oidy held the empire by the gift of the pope. This 
produced a confpiracy among the dffcontented nobles ; 
and at the fiime time the Saracens renewing their in- 
curfions, threatened the ecdefiaftical territories with 
the utmoft danger. The pope folicited the emperor's 
afiiilancewith thegreatef^earneftnefs; but the latter died 
before any thing effedual could be done : after which, 
being diftrcfled by the Saracens on one hand, and the 
Lombard nobles on the other, the unhappy pontiff was 
forced to fly into France. Italy now fell into the ut- 
moft confufion and anarchy $ during which time many 
«f the nobles and ilates of Lombardy afTumed an inde- 
pendence, which they have ever fince retained. 

In 879, the pope was reconducted to Italy with an 
army by Bofon fon-in*law to Louis II. of France : but 
though he inclined very much to have raifed this prince 
to the dignity of king of Italy, he found his interefl 
infufficxent for that p^rpofe, and matters remained in 
their former fit nation. The nobles, who had driven 
out the pope, were now indeed reconciled to him : but 
notwithftanding this reconciliation, the flate of the 
country was worfc than ever ; the great men renoun- 
cing the authority of any fuperior, and every one 
claiming to be fovereign in his own territories* To 
add to the calamities which enfued through the am- 
bition of thefc defpots, the Saracens committed every 
where the mod terrible ravages ; till at laft the Italian 
nobles, defpifing the kings of the Carlovingian race, 
who had weakened themfelves by their mutual diffen* 
tlons, began to think of throwing off even all nominal 
fubmif&oo to a foreign yoke, and retaining the imperial 
dignity among themfelves. Thus they hoped, that, by 
being more united among themfelves, they might be 
more able to refill the common enemy. . Accordingly 
in 885 they went to pope Adrian ; and requefling him 
to join them in afferting the independency of Italy, 
they obtained of him the two following decrees, viz. 
That the popes, after their eledion, might be confe- 
crated without waiting for the prefence of the king or 
hts ambaffadors ; and that, if Charles the Grofs died 
without fons, the kingdom of Italy, with the title of 
tmptr^^ ihould be conferred on fome of the Italian . 
Aobles. 

Thefe decrees wcw productive of the wojrft confe*^ 
quences imaginable. The emperor complained* of be- 
ing deprived of his right ; and the diffcntions between 
the Italian nobles themfelves became more fatal than 
erex« The two moil powerful of thefe noblemen^ Se-. 
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rengarius duke of Friuli^ and Guido or Vidaduke 0/ 
Spoieto, entered into an agreement, that on the death ^ 
of the emperor the former (hould felze on the king- 
dom of Italy, and the latter on the kingdom of 
France. Berengarius fucceeded without oppofition ; . 
but Vido was difappointed, the French having al- 
ready chofen Eudes or Otho for their king. Up^ 
on this he returned to Italy, and turned his arms - 
againil Berengarius. Vido proved vidcrious in an 
engagement, and drove his rival into Germany ; where ^ 
he fought the afliftance of Arnolphus, who had fuc- 
ceeded to the crown after the death of Charles. Ha- 
ving thus obtained the kingdom of Italy, Vido em- 
ployed his time in reforming the abufes of the ftate^ ^ 
and confirming the grants formerly given to the pope^ ^ 
out of gratitude for his having fan^ificd his ufurpation *' 
and declared him lawful king of Italy. This tran- 
quility, however, was of (hort duration. Arnolphus ^ 
fent an army iato Italy ; the Saracens from Spain ra* 
vaged the northern parts of the country, and getting 
poffefiion of a caftle near the Alps, held it for many 
years after, to the great diftrefs of the neighbouring . 
parts, which were expofed to their continual incur- 
(ions ; and at the fame time Benevento was befieged 
and taken by the forces of the eaftern emperor, fo that 
Vido found his empire very confiderably circumfcribed - 
in its dimenfions. 

. The new king, diftreffed by fo many enemies, affo«. 
ciated his fon Lambert with him in the goversmenc, . 
and bribed the Germans to return to their own coun« 
try. In 893, however, they again invaded Italy ; but- 
were fuddenly obliged to leave the country^ after ha- 
ving put Berengarius in poffefOon of Pavia. In the - 
mean time, Vido died, and his fon Lambert drove 
out Berengarius : but having joined a fadion, head- 
ed by one Sergius, againft pope Formofus, the latter -^ 
offered the kingdom of Italy to Arnolphus ; who there^ 
upon entered the country with an army, befieged and 
took Rome, maffacring the fadlon of Sergiui vi(ith the - 
moft unrelenting cruelty.. 

Arnolphus thus matter of Italy, and crowned em- 
peror by the pope, began to form fchemes^ of ftrength- 
ening himfelf in his new acqulfitiona by putting out 
the eyes of Berengarius : but the latter having timely 
notice of this treachery, fl^ to Verona ; and the Ita- 
lians were fo provoked at this and the other cruelties of 
Arnolphus, that they drove him out of the country. 
His departure occafioned the greateft confufion at 
Rome. Formofus died foon after ; and the fucceffors to • 
the papal dignity, having now no army to fear, excited 
thegreatefidiiluFbances. The body of Formofus wasdug : 
up and thrown into the Tiber by one pope ; after which ■ 
that pope was flrangled, and Formofus's body buried . 
again in the Vatican, by order of another. At laft the ■ 
coronation of Arnolphus was declared void, the Sergi- 
an fadtion entirely demolifhed, and the above mentioned l 
decrees of Adrian were annulled ; it being now deter- 
mined that the eleded popes (hould not be confecrated 
but in prefence of the emperor or his ambaffadtrs. 

During thefe confufions Lambert enjoyed the king^ 
dom in quiet ; but the nobles hating him on account 
of his arbitrary and tyrannical government, begaa - 
again to think of Berengarius* In the meantime^, 
however, another fadion offered the crown to Louia . 
kingpf Ariel. This new competitor entered Italy./ 
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^ftaly. tirith anarmy in 899 ; but wai forced by Bfrcogarius 

' ' ' T to renounce hi« claim upon oath, and to fwcar that 

he would never again enter Italy, even though he 

ihould be invited to be crowned emperor. — ^This oath, 

bowerer, was foon forgot. Louis readily accepted 

vof another inviution, and was crowned king of Italy 

-zt Pavia in 901. The following year he forced Bc- 

rengarius to fly into Bavaria ; but having unadvifedly 

'diibanded his army, as thinking hinvfelf now fecurely 

'feated on the throne, Berengarfhs, who watched every 

•'Opportunity, furprifed him at Verona, and put out 

4>is eyes. 

Thus Berengarius at laA became king df Italy 
'^thout a rival ; and held his kingdom for 20 years 
aifterwards, without any oppofition from his fubje^s, 
'«irho at laft became fcnfible of the mifchjefs arifing 
-from civil difcords. He was not yet, however, with- 
•vQut troubles. The Hungarians invaded Italy with a 
, formidable army, and advanced within a finall diftanee 
'Of Pavta. Berengarius armed the whole fbrce of his 
dominions ; and came againft them with fuch a multi* 
-tude, that the Hungarians retired without venturing 
•an engagement. A great many of their men were loft 
«sn paffing a mer ; upon which they "fent ^deputies to 
Berengarius, offering to reftore all their .booty, and 
f«ever to come again into Italy, provided they were 
. allowed :A £iife retreat* Thefe conditions were im- 
f^.!dendy>denied ; upon which, ^thc Hungarians at- 
flacked the army df Berengarius in defpair, and de-' 
rfeated them with great daughter. After this they 
.over-ran the whole cdUotry, and phnidered the towns 
^f Trevifo, Vicenza, and Padua, without refiilance, the 
^inhabitants flying every where into fortified places. 
This devaftation they continued for two years $ nor 
«<ould their depaiture be procured without paying them 
.a large (urn of money : whichf however, proved of 
Jittle avail; for the foUovring year they returned and 
'Tavaged the territory of Friuli without controul. 
..Scarcely were tWfe invaders departed, when the Sa* 
jracens, who had fettled at the foot of the Alps, in« 
'Tadcd Apulia and Calabria, and made an irruption as 
far as Acqui in the neighbourhood of Payia ; while 
^he inhabitants, inftead of oppofing them, fled to 
,ibme forts which had been ertfted in the time of the 
/firft irruption of the Hungarians. In 911, however, 
Tohn, pre(byter of Ravenna, having attained the pa« 
pal dignity by means of Theodora wife of Alderbert 
<ount of Tufcany, applied himfelf to regulate the af- 
ifairs of the churcht and to reprefs the mfults of the 
Saracens. While he was confidering on the moft pro- 
per methods of effeding this, one of the Saracens, who 
had received an injury from his countrymen, fled to 
Rome, and offered to deliver the Italians from their 
invalionst if the pope would but allow him a fmall 
body of men. His propofals being accepted, 60 
young men were chofen, all well armed ; who being 
conduced by the Saracen intd by- paths, attacked the 
infidels as they were returning from their inroads, and 
feveral limes defeated great paities of them. Thefe 
loffes affeding the Saracens, a general alUance was 
^concluded amongft all their cities ; and having forti- 
£ed a town on the GarigKano, they abandoned the 
jeft, and retired hither. Thus they became much 
^ore formidable than before; which alarmiog the 
jpope, he conCulted with Arntdphus prince of Bene- 



vtnto and Caput, fending at the fame 'time amblffii' Ml^ 
dors to Conftantioe the Greek emperor, inviting him * ' • ' ' 
to an alliance sgainft the infidels. The Saracens, un* 
able to withftand fuch a powerful <:ombiHation, vrere 
befieged in thtir city : where being reduced to great 
ft raits, they at laft fet fire to it, and (allied out into ^ 
the woods ; but being purfued by the Italians, they 
were all cut oft' to a man. 

in this expedition k 'is probable that Berengariua 
gave great affiftanoe ; -for this very year, 915, he was 
trowned emperor by the pope. This gave difpleafurv 
to many of the ambitious nobles; confpiractes were 
repeatedly formed againft him t in 922, Rodolphua 
king of Burgundy was crowned alfo king of Italy $ 
and in 924, Berengarius was treacheroufly aflaffinated 
at Verona ; of which difturbances the Hunf^ariana 
taking the advantage, plundered the cities of Mantua, 
Breiicia, and Bergamo. Marching afterwards to Pa- 37 
via, they inverted it clofely on all fides; and about the^^^" ^^ 
middle of March 925, taking advantage of the wind, burnt by 
they fet fire to the houfes next the walls, and during t}ie Hoag»- 
the confufion broke open the gates, and getting po^ nMn*. 
feffion of the city treated the inhabitants with the 
greateft barbarity. Having burnt the capital of the 
kingdom, they next proceeded to Placenza, where 
tbey plundered the fuburbs; and then returned to Pan- 
nonia laden with booty. 

The affairs of Italy now fell into the utmoft conh* 
fJLon. A h€tion was formed againft Roddphua in fa- 
vour of Hugh count of Aries. The latter prevailed^ 
and was crowned king at Pavia in 927. The Ita* 
lians, however, ibon repented of their choice* The 
Romans firft invited him to be their governor, and 
then drove him out with difgrace ; at the fame time 
choofing a oonful, tribunes, &c. as if they had defigned 
to affert their ancient liberty. One fadioo, in the 
mean time, offered the crown to Rodolphus,- and the 
other to Arnold duke of Bavaria, while the Saraceoa 
took this opportunity to plunder the city of Genoa* 

Hugh, in the mean time, was not inadive. Ha- 
ving coilefted an army, he marched diredly againft 
Arnold, and entirely defeated him. Rodolphus delU 
vered him from all apprehenfions on his part, by eo» 
tering into an alliance with him, and givin^r hisdaufi;h* 
ter Adelaide in marriage to Lothanas, Hugh's too. 
Being thus free from all danger from foreign enemiesy 
he marched againft the Romans ; btit with them he 
alfo came to an agreement, and even gave his daugh^ 
ter in marriage to Alberic, whom they had chofen 
conful. In the mean time the country was infefted by 
the Hungarians and Saracens, and at the fame time 
depopulated by a plague. Endlefs confpiracies were 
formed againft Hugh himfelf; and at laii, in 947, he 
vras totally deprived of the regal power by Berenga- 
rins, grandfon to the firft king of that name ; fo«a 
after which he retired into Burgundy, and became a 
monk. 

Though Berengarius was thus poffefled of the (n» 
preme power, he did not affume the title of i/n^till 
after the death of Lctharius, which happened in 9^0 ( 
but in the mean time Italy was invaded by Henry 



ope, he c 



duke of Bavaria, and the Hunt^ariaos. The former 
took and pUiiTdcred the city of Aciutleia, and ravaged 
the Qcighbouriag country ; after which he returned 
without moleftatioa into Germany; the kttcr made a 
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(urioQa inruption ; and Berengariut bdag unable to 
oppofc thenoi was at laff obliged to purchafe their de* 
parture by money. In raifing the Aim agreed apoD» 

however, Bercngariiu is faid to have been more op- 

tht Hwga^ preffive than even the Hungariaos themfelves* Every 
fianttDd individual, without diftindion of age or fex, was 
obliged to pay fo much for their headt not excepting 
even the poor. The churches were likewife robbed ; 
by which means the king raifed an immenfe fum of 
money, lo bufliels of which he gave to the Hunga- 
rians, but kept the much greater part to himfelf. 

Berengarius, not yet fatisfied, wanted to be put in 
pofleflion of Pavia, which was held by Adelaide, the 
widow of Lotharius. In order to obtain his purpofe, 
he propofed a marriage between her and his fon Adel* 
bert. This propofal was reje^d ; upon which Be* 
rengarius belicged and took the city. The queen was 
confined in a neighbouring caftle, from whence fhe 
made her efcape by a contrivance of her conftfTor. 
With him and one female attendant (he concealed 
lierfelf for Tome days in a wood ; but being obliged 
to remove from thence for want of food; (he applied 
for protedion to Adelard bifhop of Reggio. By htm 
(he was recommended to his uncle Atho» who had a 
ftrong caAle in the neighbourhood of Canoza. Here 
(he was quickly befieged by Berengarius ; upon which 
meflengers were difpatched to Otho king of Grermany, 
acquainting him, tnat, by expelling Berengarius, and 
marrying Adelaide, he might eafily obtain the king- 
dcm of Italy. This propofal he readily accepted, 
and manied Adelaide; but allowed Bereogarius to 
retain the greatefl part of his dominions, upon condi- 
tion of his doing homa^^e for them to the kings of 
Germany. He deprived him, however, of the duke- 
dom of Friuli and marqutlate of Verona, which he 
gave to Henry duke of Bavaria. 

Berengarius, thus freed from all apprehenGon, not 
only opprefTed his fubjcds in a moft tyrannical manner, 
but revolted againft Otho himfelf. This at lad pro- 
cured his ruin:, for, in 961, Otho returned with an 
arniy into Italy, where he was cn>wned king by the 
archbi(hopof Milan ; and the year following was crown- 
ed emperor by the pope. On 'this occa(ion he received 
the imperial crown from his holinefs, and kifTed his 
feet with great humility : after which they both went 
to the altar of St Peter, and bound themfelves by a 
foltmn oath, the pop^ to be always faithful to the em- 
peror, and to give no alfiflance to Berengarius or A- 
delbert his enemies ; and Otho, to confult the welfare 
of the church, and to reflore to it all its patrimony 
granted by former emperors. Otho, befides this, be- 
ftowed very rich prefents on the church of St Peter. 
He ordained that the ek&ion of popes (hould be ac- 
cording to the canons ; that the cledled pope (hould 
not be confecrated till he had publicly promifed, in 
preCence of the emperor's commi(raries, to obferve every 
thing formerly fpecified with regard to the rights oif 
the emperors; that ihcfe commi(raries (hould conftantly 
rf fide at Rome, and make a report every vear how 
juftice was adminiflered by the judges ; and tn cafe of 
any complaints, the commiiTaries (hould lay them be- 
fore the pope ; but if he negleded to intimate them, 
the imperial commiflaiies might then do what they 
pleafcd. 
Thus we fee that Othoj however much hcaiight 
Vol. IX. Part I. 
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albw the pope's fupremacy in fpiritual matters, plainly 
affumed the fovereignty in temporals to himfelf; and ^ 
thus Italy was for upwards of 500 years accounted 8 
part of the German empire. The popes, however, by 
no means reli(hed this fuperiority of the emperor* 
The latter was hardly departed, when the pope 
(John XII.) broke the oath which he had juft be- 
fore fworn with fo much folemnity ; and entered firft 
into an alliance with Adelbert count of Tufcany to 
expel the Germans, and then folicited the Hungarians 
to invade luly. This treachery was foon punilhed 
by Otho. He returned with part of his army, and 
aflembled a council of bi(hop8. As the pope did not 
appear, Otho pretended great concern for his abfence. 
The bi(hops replied, that the confcioufnefs of his guil( 
made him afraid to (how himfelf. The emperor then 
inquired particularly into his crimes; upon whick 
the bifhops accufed him of 61ling the palace with 
lewd women, of ordaining a bifhop in a ftable, ca- 
ft rating a cardinal, drinking the devil's health, Sc<u 40 
As the pope dill lefiifed to appear in order to juftify He depolei 
himfelf from thefe charges, he was formally depofed ; ^ P^' 
and Leo the chief fecretary, though a layman, eleded 
in his (lead. 

The new pope, in compliment to the emperor^ 
granted a bull, by which it was ordained that Otho 
and his fucceffors (hould have a right of appointing the 
popes and invefting archbi(hops and bi(hops; and 
that none (hould dare to confecrate a bi(hop vrithoot 
leave obtained from the emperor. Thus were the af« 
fairs of the Italians (lill kept in the utmoft confufjon 
even during the reign of Otho I. who appears to 
have been a wife and active prince. • He was no 
fooner gone, than the new pope was depofed, all hit 
decrees annulled, and John replaced. The party of 
Leo was now treated with great cruelty : but John 
was foon (lopped in his career ; for about the middle 
of May, the fame year (964) in which he had been 
reftored, being furprifed in bed with a Roman lady, 
he received a blow on the head from the devil (accord* 
ing to the authors of thofe times), of which he died 
eight days after. After his death a cardinal- deacon* 
named BenediQ^ was eleded by the Romans, but de« 
pofed by Otho, and bani(hed to Hamburgb. 

The emperor was fcarce returned to Germany, when The lu- 
his 6ckle Italians revolted, and fent for Adelbert, who )ian» revole, 
had fled to Corfica. But being foon reduced, they con- **°^ """^ '•• 
tinned quiet for about a year; after which they re- ^"^^ 
volted again, and imprifoned the pope. Otho, how- 
ever, provoked at their rebellious difpofition, foon re- 
turned, and puni(hed the rebek with great feverity $ 
after which he made feveral laws for the better regul 
lation of the city of Rome, granted feveral privileges 
to the Venetians, and caufed his fon Otho, then only 
1 3 years of age, to be crowned emperor. 

Thif ceremony being over, Otho difpatched an «m« 
ba(rador to Nicephorus, emperor of Conftantinoplc, 
demanding his Hep-daughter Theop^ania in marriage 
for the young emperor; but upon this alliance beings . 
rejected, and that not without drcumftancea of the 
moft atrocious perfidy, Otho inilantly invaded the 
countries of Apulia and Cakbria, and entirely defeated 
the Greek army, in thofe parts. In the mean time, 
however, Nicephorus being killed, and his throne 
ufurped by John Zimifces, Otho immediately entered 
3 B into 
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^i» tiito an Glance with tlw latter» snd ctfily obtained 
' Theophania for his fon. She was crowned with great 
Ibleoinity on the 8ch of April 9(59 : at the fame time 
k is pretended by fonae aut-hors, that the Greeks ve- 
pounced their rights to Calabria and Apulia ; though 
this is denied by others. After the celebration of this 
niarriagre, the emperor undertook an expedition againft 
the Saracens, who ilill refided at the foot •f the Alps; 
but being informed of the death of feveral nobles in 
Germany, he thought proper to return thither, where 
he died of an apoplexy in the year 97 j. 

At the time of Otho's death Italy was divided into 
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Italy at the the provinces of Apuha^ Calabria, the dukedom of 
•^ Denevento, Campania, Terra Romana, the dukedom 

of Spoleto, Tufcany, Romagna, Lombardy, and the 
siarquifates of Acona, Verona, Friuli, Trevifo, and 
Genoa. Apulia and Calabria were iHll claimed by 
the Greeks ; but all the reft were either immediately 
fnbjed to, or held of, the kings of Italy. Otho con- 
ferred Benevento (including the ancient Samnium) 
on the duke of that name. Campania and Lucania 
he gave to the dukes of Capua, Naples, and Salerno. 
Rome with its territory, Ravenna with the exarchate, 
the dukedom of Spoleto, with Tufcany, and the mar- 
quifate of Ancona, he granted to the pope ; and re- 
tained the reft of Italy under the form of a kingdom. 
Some of the cities were left free, but all tributary. 
He appointed feveral hereditary marquifates and coun- 
ties, but referved to himfelf the fovereign jurifdiflion 
in their territories. The liberty of the cities confifted 
in a Yreedom to choofe their own magiftrates, ' to be 
judged by their own laws, and to difpofe of their 
ewn revenues, on condition that they took the oath 
•f allegiance to the king* and paid the cuftomary 
tribute. The cities that were not free were governed 
by the commiffaries or lieutenants of the emperor; but 
the free cities were governed by two or more confuls, 
afterwards called potejiatuy chofen annually, who took 
ahe oath of allegiance to the emperor before the hi- 
ihop of the city or the emperor's commiflary. The 
ttibute exaded was called yb^n/m, paraia^ et manfiona-^ 
luum. By the foJcrum was meant a certain quantity 
of com which the cities were obliged to fumifti to the 
king when marching with an army or making a 
progvefa through the country ; though the value of 
tiiis was frequently paid in money. By the parata 
was naderftood the expence laid out in keeping the 
public roads and bridges in repair ; and the monfiona- 
ticum included thofe expences which were required for 
lodging the troops or accommodating them in their 
, camp. Under pretence of this laft article the inhabit 

tants were ibmetimes ftripped of all they poiTeflcd 
except their oxen and feed for the hind. Befides re- 
gulating what regarded the cities, Otho diftributed 
honours and pofleffions to thofe who had ferved him 
faithfully. The honours coniifted in the titles ofduie^ 
taarquuf county captain^ valvafor^ and vahoqfin ; the 
pofieffions were, befides land, the duties ariling from 
harbours, ferries, roads, fi(h>ponds, mills, falt-pits, 
the ufes of rivers, and all pertaining to them, and 
fbch like. The dukes, marquifes, and counts, were 
thofe who received dukedoms, mifrquifates, and coun- 
ties, from the kinf in ficft; the captains had the 
command of a certain number of men by a grant from 
the king» duke, marquis, or cpunt \ the valvaibrs 



were fubordifltte to the chains, and the valva6af td Italf; 
them. ^ \ "J 

No foooer was the death of Otho I. known \n Italy, oreat^dif 
than, as if they had been now freed from all reftraint, lurbaacca' 
the nobles declared war againft each other : fome ci- happen oo 
ties revolted, and choic to themfelves confub; while the^^<^^^^^ 
dominions of others were feized by the nobles, who^''*® ** 
confirmed their power by ereding citadels. Rome 
efpecially was harafled by tumults, occafioned chieBy 
by the feditious prafiices of one Cincius, who prefFed 
his fellow'cittzens to leftore the ancient republic. As 
the pope continued firm in the interefts of the em- 
peror, Cincius caufed him to be ftrangled by one 
Franco a cardinal deacon ; who was foon after, i«- 
warded with the pontificate, and took upon him the 
name of Boniface VIL Another Pope was chofen by 
the fadion of the count of Tufcany ; who being ap* 
proved by the emperor, drove Cincius and Boniface 
out of the city. Difturbances of a fimilar kind took 
place in other cities, though Milan continued quiet 
and loyal in the midft of all this uproar and confa* 
fion. 

In the mean time Boniface fled for refuge to Con- 
ftantinople, where he excited the emperor to make 
war againft Otho II. In 979 an army was accordingly 
fent into Italy, which conquered Apulia and Cahibria} 
but the next year Otho entered Italy with a formidable 
army ; and having taken a fevere revenge on the au- 
thors of the difturbances, drove the Greeks entirely out 
of the provinces they had feized. Having then caufed 
his fon Otho III. at that time a boy of ten 'years of 
age, to be proclaimed emperor, he died at Rome in 
the year 983. Among the regulations made by this 
emperor, one is very remarkable, and muft give us a 
ft range idea of the inhabitants of Italy at that time. 
He made a law. That no Italian ftiould be believed 
upon his oath ; and that in any difpute which could 
not be decided other wife than by witnelFes, the parties 
fhould have recci* rfe to a duel. 

Otho III. fucceeded to the empire at twelve yeara 
of age; and during his minority the difturbances in 
Italy revived. Cincius, called alfo Crejcenthu^ re- 
newed his fcheme of reftoring the republic. The 
pope (John XV.) oppofmg his fchemes, was driven 
out of the city ; but was foon after recalled, on hearing 
that he had applied to the emperor for afliftance. A. 
few years after Crefcentius again revolted, and ex- 
pelled Gregory V. the fucceflfor of John XV.; raifing 
to the papal dignity a creature of his own. under the 
name of John XVL Otho, enraged at this infult, 
returned to Rome with a powerful army in 998, be- \^^ y^y 
ficged and took it by aflault ; after whidi he caufed Otho uL 
Crefcentius to be beheaded, and the pope he had fet 
up to be thrown headlong from the caftle of Sc An* 
gelo, after having his eyes pulled out, and his nofe cut 
off. Four years after, he himfelf died of the fmall-poxs 
or, according to fome, was poifbned by the widow of 
Crefcentius, whom he had debauched under a promtfe 
of marriage, juft as he was about to punidi-the Romans ^ 
for another revolt. 

Otho was fucceeded-in the imperial throne by Hen* 
ryduke of Bavaria, and grandfon to Otho IL Henry 
had no fooner fettled the affairs of Germany, than he 
found it neccffary to march into Italy againft Ardouin 
marquis of Irrea, who had affiimcd the title of King 
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of Itafy. Him he defeated in an engtgementy 
was himfclf crowned king of luly at Pavia in 1005 ; 
but a few yearft after, a new contell arofc about the 
papal chair, which again required the prefence of the 
emperor* Before he arrived* however, one of the 
competitors .(Ben«did VII I.) had got the better of 
his rival, and both Henry and his queen received the 
imperial crown from his hands. Before the emperer en- 
tered the chuich, the pope propofed to him the follow- 
ing queftion: " Will you obfervc your fidelity to me 
and my fucceflbrs in every thing V* To which, though 
a kind of homage, he fubmitted, and anfwered in the 
affirmative. Atter his coronation, he confirmed the 
privileges beftowed on the Roman fee by his prede- 
cefibra, and added fome others of his own ; ftill, how- 
ever, referving for himfelf the fovereignty and the 
power of fending commiflaries to hear the grievances 
of the people. Having repelled the incurfions of the 
Saracens, reduced fome more rebellions of his fubjedis, 
and reduced the greated part of Apulia and Calabria, 
he died in the year 1024. 

The death of this emperor was, as ufual, followed 
by a competition for the crown. Conrad being chofen 
emperor of Germany, was declared king of Italy by 
the archbiffaop of Milan ; while a party of the nobles 
made offer of the crown to Robert king of France, 
or hia fon Hagh. But this offer being declined, and 
likcwife another to William duke of Guienne, Conrad 
enjoyed the dignity conferred on him by the archbi- 
fhop without moleftation. He was crowned king of 
Italy at Monza in 1026; and the next year he recei- 
ved the imperial crown from pope. John XX. in pre- 
fence of Canute the Great, king of England, Den- 
mark, and Norway, and Rodolph III. king of Bur- 
gundy. His reign waMlnilar to that of his prede- 
ceflbrs. The Italians revolted, the pope was expelled, 
the malecontents were fubdued, and the pope reltored ; 
after which the emperor returned to Germany, and 
died in 1039. 

Under Henry III. who fucceeded Conrad, the dif- 
_ turbances were prodigioufly au fomented. Pope Syl- 
crealeundtr^^^'' ^^' ^^ driven out by Bcnedi^; who in hia 
Henry III. turn\vas expelled by John hi (hop of Sabinum, who 
aiFumed the tille of Syl^iefier III* \ hree months af- 
ter Benedi£l was reftored, and excommunicated his ri- 
vals \ but foon after refigned the pontificate for a fum 
of montry. In a (hort time he reclaimed it ; and thus 
there were at once three popes, each of whom was 
iupported on a branch of the papal revenue, while all 
of them made themfelves odious by the fcandalous lives 
they led. At lad a prieft called GratUm put an end 
to this fingular triumvirate. Partly by artifice, and 
partly by prefents, he * perfuaded all the three to 
renounce their pretenfions to the papacy ; and the 
people of Rome, out of gratitude for fo fignal a fer- 
vice to the church, chofc him pope, under the name 
of Gregory VI* Henry III. took umbrage at this 
ele£iion, in which he had not been confuited, and 
marched with «n army into Italy. He dtpcfed Gre- 
gory, as having been guilty of fimony ; and filled the 
papal chair with his own chancellor Heidiger, bi(hop 
/of Bamberg, who afTumed the name of Clement II 
and afterwards coafecrated Henry and the emprefs 
Agnes. This ceremony being over, and the Romans 
^ving fwom never to ele6^ a pope without the appro- 
.4 
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and bation of the reigning emperor, Henry proceeded to ^ 

Capua, where he was vifited by Drago, Rainulphus, T ^ 
and other Norman adventurers; who leaving their 
country at different times, had made themfelves ma- 
kers of great part of Apulia and Calabria, at the ex- ^5 
pence of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry entered.He invefts 
into treaty with them ; and not only folemnly invefled the Nor- 
them with thofe territories which they had acquired by ™"' ^*'*? 
conquett, but prevailed on the pope to. excommuni- (0^,^,4,, 
cate the Beneventines, who had refufed to open their Apulia aod 
gates to him, and beftowed that city and its depend- Calabria, 
ences, as fiefs of the empire, upon the Normans, pro- 
vided they took poffeflion by force of arms. The em- 
peror was fcarce returned to Germany when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of Clement II. He 
was fucceeded in the apoflqlic' fee by Damafus H. ; 
who alfo dying foon after his elevation, Henry nomi- 
nated Bruno bifhop of Toul to the vacant chair. Thi9 
Bruno, who was the emperor's relation, immediately 
afTumed the pontificals ; but being a modeft and pious 
prelate, he threw them off on his journey, by the per- 
fuafion of a monk of Cluny, name H'ddebrtmd^ after- 
wards the famous Gregory VII. and went to Rome 
as a private man* ** The emperor alone (faid Hilde- 
brand) has no right to create a pope." He accom- 
panied Bruno to Rome, and fecretly retarded his elec- 
tion, that he might arrogate to himfelf the merit of 
obtaining it. The fcheme fucceeded to his wifhs 
Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX, believing him- 
felf indebted to Hildebrand for the pontificate, fa- 
voured him with his particular friendfhip and confi* 
dence; and hence originated the power of this enter- 
prifing monk, of obfcure birth, but boundlefs ambi- 
tion, who governed Rome fo long, and whofe zeal for 
the exaltation of the church occafioned fo many troubles « 

to Europe. 

JL*eo foon after his elevation waited . on the empe- 
ror at Worms, to crave aififtaoce againft the Norman 
princes, who were become the terror of Italy, and 
ueated their fubjeds with great feverity. Henry 
furnifhed the pope with an army ; at the head of which 
he marched againll the Normans, after having excom- 
municated them, accompanied by a great number of 
biihops and oth^r ecdefiaHics, who were all either 
killed or taken prifoners, the Germans and Italian/i 
being totally routed. Leo himfelf was led captive to 
Benevento, which the Normans were now mailers pf» 
and which Henry had granted to the pope in exchange 
for the fief of Bamberg in Germany ; and the apoilo- 
lic fee is to this day in pofTeffion of Benevento, by 
virtue of that donation. The Normans, however, who 
had a right to the city by a prior erant, rtfiored it, 
in the mean time, to the princes of Lombardy ; and 
Leo was treated with fo much refped by the conque- 
rors, that he revoked the feuteace of excommunication, 
and joined his fan^ion to the imperial fnveiliture for 
the lands which they held in Apulia and Calabria. 
Leo died foon after bis releafe ; and the emperor 
about the fame time caufed his infant fon, afterwards HcntylV* 
the faau>us Henry IV. to be declar^ king of the Ro- declared, 
mans, a title flill in ufe for the acknowledged heir offing of the 
the empire. Gebehard, a German bilhop, was cled- *^°"'*'- 
ed pope, under the name of Fidor IL and confirmed 
by the addrcfs of Hildebrand, who waited on the em- 
peror in perfoD for that purpofe» though he difdained 
Bb 2 .^ 
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to confult him beforehsDd. Perhaps Hildebraod would narch whatet er. 



not have found thit cafk fo eafy> had not Henry been 
involved in a war with the Hunganans, who preiTed 
him hard, but whom he obliged at laft to pay a large 
tribtttey and fumifh him annually with a certain number 
of fighting men. 

As foon as the emperor had finUhed this war and 
others to which it gave rifCf he marched into Italy 
to infpe£^ the conduA of his fifter Beatrice, widow 
of Boniface marquis of Mantua^ and made her pri- 
foner. She had married Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, 
without the emperor's con fen t ; and contracted her 
daughter Matilda, by the marquis of Mantua, to God- 
frey duke of Spoleto and Tufcany, Gozelo's fon-by a 
former marriage. This formidable alliance juiUy alarm* 
cd Henry ; he therefore attempted to dilTolve it, by 
carrying his fifter into Germany, where he died foon 
after his return, in the 39th year of his age, and the 
l6thof his reign* 

This emperor, in his la/l journey to Italy, conclu- 
ded an alliance with Contarini, doge of Venice. That 
republic was already rich and powerful, though it had 
only been enfranchifcd in the year 998, from the tri- 
bute of a mantle of cloth of gold, which it formerly 
paid, as a mark of fubjedion to the emperors of Con- 
vantinople. Genoa was the rival of Venice in power 
and in commerce, and was already in poffeflion of the 
idand of Corfica which the Genoefe had taken from 
the Saracens. Thefe two cities ingrolTed at this time 
almoft all the trade of Europe. There was no city 
in any refpedi equal to ihem either in France or Ger- 
many. 

Henry IV. was only five years old at his Cither's 
death. The popes made ufe of the refpite given them 
by his minority, to (hake off in a great meafure their 
dependence upon the emperora. After a variety of con- 
tefts about the pontificate^ Nicholas II. a creature of 
Hildebrand's, was ele^ed ; who» among others, palTed 
the following celebrated decree, viz. That for the fu- 
turCf the cardinals only ihould eledt the pope ; and that 
the ele^bion (hould afterwards be confirmed by the reft 
of the clergy and the people, ^'faving the honour 
(adds he) due to our dear fon Henry, now king ; and 
who» if it pleafe God, (hall be one day emperor, ac- 
cording to the right which we have already conferred 
upon him." After this he entered into a treaty with 
the Norman princes above mentioned ; who, though 
they had lately fworn to hold thdr poffeffions from the 
emperor, now fwore to hold them from the pope ; and 
hence arofe the pope's claim of fovereignty over the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 

Thus was the power of the German emperors -in 
Italy greatly dimini(hed, and that of the popes pro- 
portionally exalted ; of which Henry foon had fuffi- 
cient evidence. For having aifumcd the government 
into his own hands in the year io7a» being then 22 
Hi8conto(^T^>^ of age, he was fummoned by Alexander II. to 
with the appear before the tribunal of the holy fee, on account 
of his loofe life, and to anfwer the charge of ha- 
ving expofed the inveftiture of biihops to fale | at the 
fame time that the pope excited his German fubje<fts 
to rebel againft him. The rebels, however, were de- 
feated, and peace was reftored to Germany: but 
foon after, Hildebrand above mentioned being elected 
to the pontificate under the name of Gregory VIL 
openly aifumed the fuperiority over every eanMy mo* 
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He be^n with excommunicating 
eccWfiaftic who (hould receive a benefice from ^ 
the hands of a layman, and every layman who (hould 
take upon him to confer fuch a benefice. Henry, in* 
ftead of refenting this infolence, fubmitted, and wrote 
a penitential letter to the pope v who, upon this, con- 
defcended to take him into favour, after having feverely 
reprimanded him for his loofe life ; of which the em- 
peror now confe(red himfelf guilty. 

The quarrel between the church and the emperor 
was, however, foon brought to a crifis by the follow- 
ing accident. Solomon, king of Hungary, being de- 
pofed by his brother Geyfa, had fled to Henry for 
procedioui and renewed the homage of Hungary to 
the empire. Gregory, who favoured Geyfa, exclaimed 
againft this a£l of fubmiifion ; and faid in a letter to 
Solomon, <* You ought to know that the kingdom of 
Hungary belongs to the Roman church ; and learn 
that you will incur the indignation of the holy fee, if 
you do not acknowledge that you hold your domt- 
nions of the pope and not of the emperor." Henry, 
though highly provoked at this deckration, thought 
proper to treat it with neglect ; upon which Gregory 
refumed the difpute about iuveftitures. The prede- 
cedors of Henry had always enjoyed the right of no- 
minating bi(hops and abbots, and of giving them in- 
▼eftiture by the crofs and the ring. This right they 
had in common with almoft all princes. The predc- 
ce(rors of Gregory VII. had been accuftomed, on their 
part, to fend legates to the emperors, in order to in- 
treat their affiftance, to obtain their confirmation^ or 
defire them to come and receive the papal fandlioo, 
but for no other purpofe. Gregory, however, fcnt 
two legates to fummon Henry to appear before him as 
a delinquent, becaufe he ftilRon tinned to beftow ia- 
Tcftitures, notwithftanding the apoftolic decree to the 
contrary \ adding, that if he Ihould fail to yield obe- 
dience to the church, he muft expe£^ to be excommu- 
nicated and dethroned. Incenfed at this arrogant 
meflage from one whom he confidered as his vaiTal, 
Henry difmiffcd the legates with very little ceremony, 
and in 1 706 convoked an affcmbly of all the princea 
and dignified ecclefiaftics at Worms ; where, after ma- The'canpe^ 
ture deliberation, they concluded, that Gregory ha- ror depofes 
ving ufurped the chair of St Peter by iadirpck meana, ^^ P^P^» 
infeded the church of God with a gpreat many novel- 
ties and abufes, and deviated from his duty to his fove* 
reign in feveral fcandalous attempts, the emperor, by 
that fupreme authority derived from his predecefibra, 
ought to dived him of his dignity, and appoint ancv- 
ther in his place* . In confcquence of this determina- 
tion, Henry fent an ambaifador to Rome, with a foi^- 
mal deprivation of Gregory ; who, in his turn, convo- 
ked a council, at which were prefent 1 10 bi(hops, who 
unanimoudy agreed that the pope had juft caufe to 
depofe Henry, to diiFolve the oath of allegiance which 
the princes and ftates had taken in his favour, and to 
prohibit them from holding any correfpondcnce with 
him pn pain of excommunication ; which was immedi- 
ately fidminated againft the emperor and his adhe- ^,,^ i^^ i^^ 
rents* ** In the name of Almighty God, and by our emperor & 
authority ((aid Gregory), I prohibit Henry, the foa 
of our emperor Henry, from governing the Teutonic 
kingdom and Italy : I releafe all Chriftians from their 
oath of allegiance to him ; and ftridly forbid aM per- 
fons from fcrving or attending him asking !" The cir- 
cular 
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Iti lr* eular letters written by this pontiff bretthe the fame 
H \ ' fpirit with his fentence of dcpofi:ion* He there re- 
peats feveral times, that ** bifliopgare fuperior to kings, 
and made to judge them !'' expreSons alike artful and 
prefumptuous, and calculated for bringing in all the 
churchmen of the world to his ftandard. 

Gregory knew well what confcquences would fol- 
• low the thunder of the church. The German bifhopi 
came immediately oyer to his party, and drew along 
with them many of the nobles : the flame of civil war 
flill lay fmotherincy and a buU properly direded was 
fufficient to fet it m a blaze. The Saxons, Henry's 
old enemies, made ufe of the papal difpleafure as a 
pretence for rebelling againft him. Even Guelfe, to 
whom the emperor h9d given the duchy of Bavaria, 
fupported the malecohtents with that power which he 
owed to his fovereign's bounty : nay, thofc very princes 
and prelates who had affilled in depofing Gregory, 
gave up their monarch to be tried by the pope ; and 
.his holinefs was folicited to come to Augfburg for that 
purpofe. 

iV tiling to prevent this odious trial at Augfburg, 
Henry took the unaccountable refolution of fuddenly 
. palling the Alps at Tirol, accompanied only by a few 
domeuics, to afk abfolution of Pope Gregory bis op- 
preffor; who was then in Canoza, on the Apennine 
1% mountains, a fortrefs belon^'ng to the countefs or 
Who is at dachefs Matilda above mentioned. At the gates of 
toftttof^^ this place the emperor prefented himfelf as an humble 
penitent. He alone was admitted without the outer 
court ; where, being ftripped of his robes, and wrap* 
ped in fack cloth, he was obliged to remain three days, 
in the month of January, bare-footed and failing, be- 
fore he was permitted to kifs the feet of his holinefs ; 
who all that time was (hut up with the devout Matih'a, 
whofe fpiritual dire^or he had long been, and, as fome 
lay, her gallant. But be that as it may, her attach- 
ment to Gregory, and her hatred to the Germans, was 
fo great, that (he made over all her eftates to the apo- 
ftouc fee ; and this donation is the true caufe of all the 
wars which (ince that period have raged between the 
emperors and the popes. She pc(r€(red in her own 
right great part of Tufcany, Mantua, Parma, Re^gio, 
Placentia, Ferrara, Modena, Verona, and almoft the 
whole of what is now called the patrimony of Si Peters 
from Viterbo to Orvieto ; together with part of Urn- 
bria, Spoleto, and the Marche of Ancona. 

The emperor was at length permitted to throw him- 
felf at the pontifPs feet ; who condefcended to grant 
him abfolution, after he had fworn obedience to him 
in all things, and promifedi.to fubmit to his folemn de- 
cifjon at Augfburg : fo that Henry got nothing but 
difgrace by nis journey ; while Gregory, elated by his 
triumph, and now looking upon himfelf ( not altoge* 
ther without reafon) as the lord and mafter of all the 
crowned heads in Chriftendom, faid in feveral of his 
letters, that it was his duty '< to puU down the pride 
of kings." 

This extraordinary accommodation gave much dif- 
guft to the princes of Italy. They never could forgive 
the infolence of the pope, nor the abje£l humility of 
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the emperor. Happily, however, for Henry, their in- 
dignation at Gregory *s arro^nce overbalanced their 
detefiation of his meannefs. He took advantage of this 
UmftT I and by a change of fottunci hitherto unknown 
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to the German emperors, he found a Arong party in 
Italy, when abandoned in Germany. All Lombardy * 
took up arms aorainft the pope, while he was railing all 
Germany againft the emperor. Gregory, on the other 
hand, made ufe of every art to get another emperor 
eleded in Germany $ and Henry, on his part, left no- 
thing undone to perfuade the Italians to t\e6t another 
pope. The Germans chofe Rodolph,' duke of Suabia, Rodoiph 
who was folemnly crowned at Mentz ; and Gregory, ch^Ccn em* 
heiitating on this occafion, behaved truly like the fu-^*^®' 
preme judge of kings. He had dcpofed Henry, but """^* 
ft ill it was in his power to pardon that prince: he 
therefore a(Fe£^ed to be difpleafed that Rodolph was 
confecrated without his order ; and declared, that he 
would acknowledge as emperor and king of Germany* 
him of the two competitors who (hould be mod fubmif- 
five to the holy fee. 

Henry, however, trufling more to the valour of hta 
troops than to the generoQty of the pope, fet out im* 
mediately for Germany, where he defeated his enemiea 
in feveral engagements : and Gregory, feeing no hopea 
of fubmiifion, thundered oat a fecond fentence of ex* 
communication againft htm, confirming at the fame 
time the ele£^ion of Rodolph, to whom he fent a golden 
crown, on which the following well-known verfe, equally 
haughty and puerile, was engraved : 

Pgtra dedit Petro^ Pftrus diaJema Rodolpbo. 

This donation was alfo accompanied with a mod 
emhuliaftic anathema againft Henry. After depriring 
him oijtrengtb m combat^ and condemning him ne^r 
to he vlSoriout^ it concludes with the following re- 
miarkable apoftrt>phe to St Peter and St Paul : " Make 
ail men fenfible, that as you can bind and loofe every 
thing in heaven, you can alfo upon earth uke from or 
Kue to every oge, according to his deferts, empiiYS* 
kingdoms, principalities— let the kings and the princea 
of the age then inftantly feel your power, that they 
may not dare to dtfpjfe the orders of your church ; 
let your juftice be fo fpeedily executed upon Henry, 
that nobody may doubt but he falls by your means, 
and not by chance." 

In order to avoid the effeds of this fecond excom- 
munication, Henry affembled at Brixen, in the county 
of Tirol, about 20 German bi(hop9 : who aAIng alfa 
for the bi(hops of Lombardy, unanimoufly refolvcd„ 
that the pope, inftead of having power over the" empe- 
ror, owed him obedience and allegiance ; and that Gre- 
gory VII. having rendered himfelf unworthy of the 
papal chair by his conduA and rebellion, ought to be 
depofed firom a dignity he fo little deferved. They ac- 
cordingly degraded Hildtbrand ; and ekAed in his 
room Guibert, archbi/hop of Ravenna, a perfon of un- 
doubted merit, who took the name of Clement III. 
Henry promifed to put the new pope in poffciSon of 
Rome : but he was obliged, in the mean time, to em- 
ploy all his forces againft his rival Rodolph, who had 
rcaffemblcd a large body of troops in Saxony. The 
two armies met near Merflsurg, and both fought with DcfJttl. 
great fury ; but the fortune of the day feemcd inclined and killed* 
to Rodolph, when his hand was cut off by the famous 
Godfrey of Bouillon, then in the fervice of Henry, and 



afterwards renowned for his conqueft of jerufalem. 
Difcouraged by the misfortune of their chief, the re- 
bels immediately gave way ; and Rodolph perceiving 
his end approaching^ ordered the hand that was cut 
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Italy, off to be brought him, and made a fpeech to his offi* 
^' »^ ■ ' ccrs on the occafiony which could not fail to have an 
influence on the cmperor'g affairs. ** Behold (faid 
he) the hand with w^ich I took the oath of allegi-/ 
ance to Henry ; and which oath, at the inftigation of 
Rome, I have violated, in perfidioujQy afpiring at an 
honour that was not my due/' 

Thus delivered from thi« formidable antagonift, 
Henry foon difperfed the reft of his enemies in Ger* 
many, and fet out for Italy in order to fettle Clement 
in the papal chair. But the gates of Rome being (hut 

55 againft him, he was obliged to attack it in form. The 
Rome fiege continued upwards of two years $ Henry during 
iS*° ^7v ^^*^ ^^^^ being obliged to quell forae infurreftions in 
^""'^ Germany. The city was at length carried by affault, 

and with difficulty faved from being pilkged ; but 
Gregory v^as not taken : he retired into the caille of 
St Angelo, and thence defied and excommunicated 
the conqueror. The new pope was, however, confe- 
crated with the ufual ceremonies ; and exprefled his 
gratitude by crowning Henry, with the concurrence 
of the Roman fenate and people. Mean while the 
fiege of St Angelo was going on ; but the emperor 
being called about fome affairs into Lombardy, Robert 
Guifcard took advantage of his abfence to releafe Gre- 
gory, who died foon after at Salerno. Hie lafl words, 
borrowed from the Scripture, were worthy of the 
greateft faint : ** I have loved juftice, and hated ini- 
.quity ; therefore I die in exile !"• 

Henry, however, did not enjoy all the advantages 
which might have been expected from the death of 
'Gregory. The fubfequent popes trod in the paths of 
tjjcir predcceffor. In i lOi, Pafcal IL excited young 
Henry to rebel againd his father. The emperor did 
all in his power to diffaade him from proceeding to 
•extremities, but in vain. The young prince perfifted 
in his rebellious intentions ; and having by feigned 
fubmiflions prevailed on the emperor to difband his 
army, he treacheroufly feized and confined hin{. Hen- 
ry, however, found means to efcape from his con- 
finement, and attempted to engage all the fovereigns 
of Europe in liis quarrel ; but before any thing effec- 
tual could be done, he died at Liege in the year 

56 1106. 

Difpute be- The difpute about inveftitures was not terminated 
^Tand^ 'by the dcpofition and death of Henry IV. His fon 
jfe^ur'vi Henry V, purfued the very fame condud for which he 
had depofed his father, Pafcal oppofed him with vio- 
lence ; upon which Henry gave him an invitation into 
Germany, to end the difpute in an amicable manner. 
Pafcal did not think proper to accept of this invita- 
tion ; but put himfelf under the protcftion of Philip I. 
• king of France, who undertook to mediate between 
the contending parties. His mediation, however, 
proved ineffeftual, and Henry was prevented by the 
wars in Hungary and Poland from paying any further 
attention to the affair of inveftitures. At laft, having 
fettled his affairs in Germany, he took a refolution of 
going to Rome, in order to fettle the difpute perfo- 
nally with the pope. To give his arguments the 
greater weight, however, he marched at the head of 
an army of 8o,oco men. Pafcal received him with 
great appearance of friendfhip, but would not renounce 
the claim of inveftitures ; and Henry, finding himfelf 
deceived in his expedations, ordered the pope to be 
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feized. The confoi put the citizens in arms to defend ^<1^« 
the pope, and a battle was fought within the walls ot * ^ ^ 
Rome. The flaughter was fo great, that the waters 
of the Tiber were tinged with blood. The Romans 
we^e defeated, and^Pafcal was uken prifoner. The 
latter renounced his right of inveftiture ; folemnly 
fwore never to refume it, and broke his oath as foon 
as Henry was gone, by fulminating the fentence oE 
excommunication againft him. In 11 14. died the 
conntcfs Matilda, who had bequeathed all her domi- 
nions to the pope, as we have already obferved ; but 
Henry thinking*himfelf the only lawful heir, aUeged» 
that it was not in Matilda's power to alienate her 
eftates, which depended immediately on the empftr. 
He therefore fet out for Lombardy, and fent ambaffa- 
dors to the pope, befeeching him to revoke the fen- 
tence of excommunication abovementioned. Pafcal, 
however, would not even favour the ambaffadors with 
an audience ; but dreading the approach of Henry 
himfelf, he took refuge among the Norman princes in 
Apulia. Henrv arrived at Rome in 1 1 1 7 ; but being 
foon after obliged to leave it in order to fettle fome 
affairs in Tufcany, the pope returned to Rome, but 
died in a few days. On the third day after his de- 
ceafc, cardinal Cajetan was eleded his fucceffor, with- 
out the privity of the emperor, under the name of 
Gcltiftus IL The new pope was inftantly depofed by 
Henry ; who fet up the archbifhop of Prague, under 
the name of Gregory VIIL Gelafiu9,| though fup- 
ported by the Norman princes, was obliged to take 
refuge in France, where he died ; and the archbifhop 
of Vienna was ele6ted by the cardinals then prefent 
under the name of CoTixtus II. 

The new pope attempted an accommodation with 
Henry ; which not fucceeding, he excommunicated 
the emperor, the antipope, and his adherents. He 
next fet out iot Rome, where he was honourably re^ 
ceived \ and Gregory VHI. was forced to retire to 
Sutri, a llrong town garrifoned by the emperor'a 
troops. Here he was befieged by Calixtus and the 
Norman princes. The city was foon taken, and Gre- 
gory thrown into pnfon by his competitor ; ' but at 
laft, the ftates of the empire being quite wearied out 
with fuch a long quarrel, unanimoufly fupplicated 
Henry for peace. He referred himfelf entirely to 
their decifion ; and a diet being affembled at Wurtz- 
burg, it was decreed, that an embaffy fhould be imme- 
diately fent to the pope, defiring that he would con- 
voke a general council at Rome, by which all difputes ^^ 
might be determined. This was accordingly done, and Oetermcd. 
the affair of inveftitures at length regulated in the fol-^ion^^ 
lowing manner, viz. That the emperor f^uld leave the ^^^' 
communities and chapters at liberty to fill up their 
own vacancies, without beftowing inveftitures with the 
crofs and ring ; that he ftiould reftore all that he had 
unjuftly taken from the church; that aU eledions 
fhuuld be made in a canonical manner, in prefence 
of the emperor or his commiffaries : and whatever dif- 
putes might happen, fhould be referred to the decifion 
of the emperor, aififted by the metropolitan and his 
fuffragrans ; that the pcrfon elcAed fhould receive from 
the emperor the inveftiture of the fiefs and fecular 
rights, not with the crofs, but with the fceptre ; and 
fhould pay allegiance to him for thefe rights only. 

After the death of Henry, the ufual difordera took 
<^ pbce 
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place in Italy ; during which, Rbgtr duke of Apulia 
conquered the iftand of Sicily » and afTumed the right 
of creating; popes, of whom there were two at that 
time, viz. Innocenj U. and Anaclctua. Roger drove 
out the former, and Lothario emperor of Germany 
the latter, forcing Roger bimfelf at the fame time to 
retire into Sicily. Theempeior then condju6ied In- 
Boccnt back to Rome in triumph; aud having fubdued 
all Apuliai Calabria, and the reft of Roger's Italian 
dominions, eredted them into a principality, and be- 
ftowed it, with the title of Juke^ upon Renaud a Ger- 
man prince, and one of hi» own rHatinns. ' 

In the reign of Conrad III. who fucceeded I-otha- 
Tio, the celebrated fadiions called the Guelph and 
Gthelines*t arofe, which for many years deluged the 
Gir^/^i and eities of Italy with blood. They took their origin 
Cibeltntu jjjrjpg ^ ^\^\ ^ar j(j Germany, in which the enemies 
of the emperor were ftyled Guelphsy and his friends 
GiBe/iwi ; and thefe names were quickly received in 
Italy as well as other parts of the emperor's dominions* 
Of this civil war many of the cities in Italy took the 
advantage to fet up for themfelves ; . neither was ic in 
the power of Conrad, who during his whole reign was 
employed in unfuccefsful crufades, to reduce them \ 
but in M58 Frederic Barbaroffa, fucccfFor to Con- 
rad, entered Italy at the head of a very numerous and 
well difciplinr d army. His army was divided into fe* 
veral columns for the conveniency of entering the 
couotry by as many different routes. Having pafTed 
the Alps, he reduced the town of Brefcta ; where he 
Bsadc feverai falutary regulations for the prefervation 
•f good order and military difcipline. Continuing to 
advance, he beficged Milan, which furrcndered at dif- 
cretion. He was crowned king of Lombardy at 
Monza ; and having made himfclf mafter of all the 
ether cities of that country, he ordered a minute in- 
quiry to be fet on foot concerning the rights of the 
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declared the Milaftefe rebels to the empire, and plua- ^^f» , 
dercd and burnt the city of Crema which was in al« ^ 
liance with that of Milan. 

In the meat) time, pope Adrian IV. dying, two 
oppolite fadions ele^ed two perfons known by the 
rwmes of V'i3or IL and Akxander III, The empe* 
ror's allies oectfTtirily acknowledged the pope chofea 
by him \ and thofe princes who were jealous of the 
emperor, acknowledged the other. Vidor 1 1. Frede- 
ric's pope, had Germany, Bohemia, and one half of 
Italy, on his fide ; while the reft fubmitted to Alex* j« 
ander HI. The emperor took a fcvere revenge on his He takes 
enemies ; Milan was razed from the foundation, and ^^^ ^^' 
fait HreweU on its ruins ; Brefcia and Pbcentia were |^'«y^^ 
difmantled ; and the other cities which had taken part 
with them were deprived of their privileges. Alexan* 
der III. however, who had excited the revolt, returned 
to Rome after the death of his rival ; and at his re- 
turn the civil war was renewed. The emperor caufed' 
another pope, and after his death a third, to be elec* 
ted. Alexander then fled to France, the common a« 
fylum of every pope who was opprefTed by the empe* 
rors ; but the flames of civil difcord which he had raL» 
fed continued daily to fpread. In 1168, the cities 
of Italy, fupported by the Greek emperor and the 
king of Sicily, entered into an affociation for the de« 
fence of their liberties ; and the pope's party at length 
prevailed. In 1 176, the imperial army, worn out by 
fatigues and difeafes, was defeated by the confederates, 
and Frederic himfelf itarrowly efcaped. About the 
fame time, he was defeated at (iea by the Venetians % 
and his eldeft fon Henry, who commanded his fleet, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The pope, in ho* 
nour of this vidory, failed out in^o the open fea, ac*^ 
co'mpaoied by the whole fenate ; and after having pro* 
nonnced a thoufand benedictions on that element, threw * 
into it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and affedion. 



empire, and exacted homage of all ^hofe who held of Hence the origin of that ceremony which is annually 
k, without excepting even the biHiops. Grievances performed by the Venetians, under the notion of efpou- 



were redreiTed ; magidracirs reformed ; the rights of 
regality difcuffed and afcertained ; new laws enaded 
for the maintenance of public tranquillity and the en- 
couragement of learning, which now began to revive 
if) the fchool of Bologna ; and, above all, fubvaflals 
were not only prohibited from alienating their lands, 
but alfo compelled, in their oath to their lords para* 
mount, to except the emperor nominally, when they 
fwore to ferve and affift them againft all their enemies. 
The pope took umbrage at this behaviour towards the 
ecclefiaftica : but Frederic juftified what he had done, 
telling his deputies it was but reafonable they (hould 
do homage for the fiefs they poffefled ; as Jefus Chrift 
himfelf, though the Idrd of all the fovereigns upon 
earth, had deigned to pay for himfelf and St Peter the 
tribute which was due to Caefar. 

Frederic having fent commiffaries to fuperintend the 
filed ion of new magiftrates at Milan, the inhabitants 
were fo much provoked at this infringement of their 
old privileges, that they infultcd the imperialifls, re* 
volted, and refufed to appear before the emperor's tri- 
bunal. This he highly refented, and refolvtd to chaf- 
tife them feverely : for which purpofe he fent for a 
reinforcement from Germany, which foon after arrived 
with the emprefs, while he himfelf ravaged Liguria, 



fing the Adriatic. Thefe misfortunes difpofcd'the 
emperor towards a reconciliation with the pope : but, 
reckoning it below his dignity to make an acmnce, he 
rallied his troops, and exerted himfelf with fo much 
vigour in repairing his lofs, that the confederates were 
defeated in a battle ; after which he made propofals of 
peace, which were now joyfully accepted, and Venice 60 
was the place appointed for a reconciliation. The em- Submiu 
peror, the pope, and a great many princes and cardi*'®^***l^P*S- 
nals, attended; and there the emperor, in 1177, put 
an end to the difpute, by acknowledging the pope, 
killing his feet, and holding his flirrup while he mount- 
ed his mule. This reconciliation was attended with 
the fubmiifion of all the towns of Italy which had en- 
tered into an afibciation for their mutual defence* 
They obtained a general pardon, and were left at li- 
berty to ufe their own laws and forms of government,, 
but were obliged to take the oath of allegiance to the 
emperor as their fuperior lord. Calixtus, the anti- 
pope, finding himfelf abandoned Ky the emperor ic»< 
Confequence of this treaty, made alfo his fubmiffion tm- 
Alexander, who received him with great humanity ;. 
and in order to prevent for the. future thofe diftur- 
bances which had fo often attended the eledions of 
the popes, he called a general council, in which it was^ 

decreed,, 
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deereed, that no pope (hould be deemed 
ted without having two* thirds of the votes in his fa- 
vour. 

The affairs of Italy being thus fettled» Barbarofla 
returned to Germany; and having quieted fome dif- 
turbances which had arifen during his abfence in Ita- 
ly, at kft undertook an expedition into the Holy 
l^and 'f where having performed great exploits, he was 
drowned as he was fwimming in the river Cydnus, in 
the year 1 190. He was fucceeded by his fon Hen- 
ry VI. who at the fame time became heir to the domi- 
nions of Sicily by the right of his wife, daughter of 
William king of that country. After fettling the af- 
fairs of Germany, the new emperor marched with an 
army into Italy, in order to be crowned by the pope, 
and to recover the fucceifion of Sicily, which was 
nfurped by Tancred his wife's natural brother. For 
this purpofe, he endeavoured to conciliate the afFec- 
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duly clec- Henry foon after afTembled a diet of the jprinces ot 
Germany, to whom he explained his intentions of ren- ^ 
dering the imperial crowu hereditary, in order to pre- 
vent thofc diilurbances which ufually attended the elec- 
tion of emperors. A decree pafTed for this purpofe ; 
and Frederic, yet in his cradle, was declared king of 
the Romans. Soon after, the emperor being folicit^d 
to undertake a chifade, obeyed the injundions of the 
pope, but in fuch a manner as to make it turn out to 
his own advantage. He convoked a general diet at 
Worms, where he folemnly declared his refolution of 
employing his whole power, and even of hazarding 
his life, tor the accomplishment of fo holy an enter* 
prife I and he expatiated upon the fubje^ with (b 
mufih eloquence, that almofl the whole afftmbly cook 
the crofs. Nay, fuch multitudes from all the provin- 
ces' of the empire enlifted themfelves, that Henry di- 
vided them into three large armies ; one of which, ua* 



ticns of the Lombards, by enlarging the privileges of der the command of the bifhop of Mentz, took the 

Genoa, Pifa, and other cities, in his way to Rome; ^ " — *- — -^ — •-•--j l- ^^ 

where the cerenu>ny of the coronation was performed 
by Celeftin III. on the day after Eafter in the year 
1 191. llie pope, then in the B6th year of his age, 
bad no fooner placed the crown upon Henry's head 
than he kicked it off again, as a teftimony of the power 
refiding in the fovereign pontiff to make and unmake 
emperors at his pleafure. 

The coronation being over, Henry prepared for the 
conqueft of Naples and Sicily ; but in this he W9s op- 
pofed by the pope: for*^ though Celeflin confidered 
Tancred as an ufurper, and defired to fee hin deprived 
of the crown of Sicily, which he claimed as a fief of 
the fee, yet he was much more averfe to the emperor's 
being put in poffeilion of it, as that would render him 
too powerfuHn Italy for the intereft of the church. 
Henry, however, without paying any regard to the 
threats and remonftrances of his holinefs, took almoft 
all the towns of Campania, Calalsria, and Apulia 1 
invefted the city of Naples ; and fent for the Genoefe 
fleet, which he had before engaged, to come and form 
the blockade by fea: but before iu arrival, he was 
obliged to raife the fisge, in confequence of a dread- 
ful mortality among his troops : and all future attempts 
upon Sicily were xneffcftual during the life of Tan- 
cred. 

The whole reign of Henry from this time feems to 
have been a continued train of the mod abominable 
perfidies and cruelties. Having treacheroufly feized 
and imprifoned Richard I. of Englavd, in the manner 
related under that article, noiaS— 130. he had no 
fooner received the ranfom paid for his royal captive* 
than he made new preparations for the conqueft of Si- 
cily. As Tancred died about this time, the emperor, 
with the adiilance of the Genoefe, accompliihed his 
purpofe. The quecn-dowager furrendered Salerno, 
and her right to the crown, on condition that her fon 
William Ihould poffefs the principality of Tareotum ; 
but Henry no fooner found himfelf mafter of the place, 
than be ordered the infant king to be cadrated, to 
have his eyes put out, and lo he confined in a dun- 
geon. The royal treafure was tranfported to Ger- 
many, and the queeu and her daughter confined in a 
tonvent. 

In the mean time, the emprefs, though near the age 
<of $0, was delivered of a fon, named Fndcrk^ aad 

Mo ftjo» 



route of Hungary, where it vras joined by Margaret^ 
queen of that country, who entered herfelf in this pi- 
ous expedition, and adually ended her days in Pale- 
ftine : the fecond was affembled in Lower Saxony, and 
embarked in a fleet &rni(hed by the^ inhabitants of Lu- 
bec, Hamburg, Holftein, and Friezland: and the 
emperor in perfon conduced the third into Italy, in 
order to take vengeance on the Normans in Naples aad 
Sicily who had rifen again ft his government. 

The rebels were humbled; and their chiefs wefs 
condemned to perifh by the moft excruciating tor- 
tures. One Jornandi, of the houfe of the Norman 
princes, vras tied naked on a chair of red hot iron, and 
crowned with a circle of the^ame burning metal, which 
was nailed to his head. The emprefs, (hocked at fuch 
cruelty, renounced her faith to her hufbaod, and en- 
couraged her countrymen to recover their liberties. 
Refolution fprung from defpair. The inhabitants be- 
took themfelves to arms ; the emprefs Conftantia head- 
ed them ; and Henry, having difmiffed his troops, no 
longer thought neceffary to his bloody purpofes, and 
fent them to purfue their expedition to the Holy Land, 
was obliged to fubmit to his wife, and to the condi- 
tions which /he was pleafed to impofe on him in fa- 
vour of the Sicilians. He died at Meffina in 1 197, 
foon after this treaty ; and, as was fuppofed, of poi- 
fbi adminiftered by the emprefs. ^^ 

The emperor's fon Frederic had already been de- DlUnriMS* 
clared king of the Romans, and confequently became«statbe 
emperor on the death of his father ; but as Frederic IL ^^^ 
was yet a minor, the adminiftration was committed tOre^go of 
his uncle the duke of Suabia, both by the will of Fceicric II 
Henry and by an affembly of the German princes. O- 
ther princes, however, incenfed to fee an ele^ive em- 
pire become hereditary, held a new diet at Cologncp 
and chofe Otho duke of Brunfwick, fon of Henry the 
Lion. Frederic's title was confirmed in a third affem- 
bly, at Amiburg ; and his uncle, Philip duke of Sua- 
bia, was eleded king of the Romans, in order to give 
greater weight to his adminiftration. Thefe two elec- 
tions divided the empire into two powerful fadionsi 
and involved all Germany in ruin and defolation. In- 
nocent III. who had fucceeded CelefUn in the papal 
chair, threw himfelf into the fcale of Otho, and ex« 
communicated Philip and all his adherents. This able 
and ambitious pontiff was a fwora enemy of the houfe 
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of Suibia ; not from any perfonal animofity, bot out 
■^ of a principle of policy. That houfe had long Seen 
terrible to the popes, by its continual poifeflSon of the 
imperial crown ; and the acceiiion of the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily made it ftill more to be dreaded : 
Innocent, therefore, gladly feized the prcfent favour- 
able opportunity for divefting it of the empire, by 
fupporting the eledion of Otho, and fowing divifions 
among the Soabian party. Otho was alfo patronifed 
by his uncle, the king of England ; which naturallv 
inclined the king of France to the fide of his rival. 
Fadion clafhed with fadlion ; friendfhip with intereft ; 
caprice, ambition, or refentment, gave the fway ( and 
nothing was beheld on all hands but the- horrors and 
the miferiet of civil wars. 

Meanwhile* the emprefs Conftantia remained in Si- 
cily, where all was peace, as regent and guardian for 
^cr infant foa Frederic II. who had been crowned 
king of that illand, with the confent of pope Cele- 
ftin III. But (he alfo had her troubles. A new in* 
▼efiitnte from the holy fee being neceffary, on the 
death of Celeftin, Innocent III. his fucceflbr, took 
advantage of the critical fituation of affairs for aggran* 
dizing the papacy, at the expeoce of the kings of Si* 
cily. They poifefTed, as has been already obferved, 
the privilege of filling up vacant benefices, and of 
judging all ecclefiaftical caufes in the laft appeal : they 
WCTe really popes in their own ifland, though vaifals of 
his holinels. Innocent pretended that thefe powers 
had been furreptitiouf]y*obtained| and demanded, that 
Conftantia (hould renounce them in the name of her 
fon, and do liege, pure and fimple homage for Sicily. 
Bat before any thing was fettled relative to this affair, 
the emprefs died, leaving the regency of the kingdom 
to the pope ; fo that he was enabled to prefcribe what 
conditions he thought proper to young Frederic. The 
troubles of Germany ftiU continued ( and the pope re- 
doubled his efforts, to detach the princes and prebtes 
from the caufe of Philip, notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances of the king of France, to whom he proudly 
replied, ** Either Philip muft lofe the empire, or I 
the papacy. '* But all thefe diffentioos and troubles in 
Europe did not prevent the formation of another cru- 
fade, or expedition into Afia, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. Thofe who took the crofs were princi- 
pally French and Germans : Baldwin, count of FUn- 
ders, was their commander ; and the Venetians, as 
greedy of wealth and power as the ancient Carthagi- 
nians, furnifiied them with (hips, for which fhey took 
care to be amply paid both in money and territory. 
The Chriftian city of Zara, in Dalmatia, had with- 
drawn itfelf from the government of the republic : the 
army of the crofs undertook to reduce it to obedience i 
and it was befieged and taketi, notwithftanding the 
threats and excommunications of the pope. 

While the crufaders were fpreading defolation 
through the eaft, Philip and Otho were in like manner 
defolating the weft. At length Philip prevailed ; and 
Otho, obliged to abandon Germany, took refuge in 
England. Phtllpi ebted with fuccefs, confirmed his 
eleSion by a fecond coronation, and propofed an ac- 
commodation with the pope, as the means of finally 
eftabliihing his throne ; but before it could be brought 
about, he fell a I'acrifice to private icvenge, being affaf- 
finated by the count Palatine <>f Bavariai whofe daugh« 
Vw,. IX. Part I. 



terhe bad promifed to marry, and afterwards rde^ed. 
Otho returned to Gerojany on the death of PhiKp ; * 
married that prince's daughter ; and wat crowned at 
Rome by pope Innocent TIL after yielding to the holy 
fee the long difputed inheritance of the countefa Ma* 
tilda, and confirming the rights and privileges of the 
Italian cities. But thefe conceffio&s, as far at leaft at 
regarded the pope, were only a facrifice to prefent po» 
licy : Otho, therefore, no fooner found himfelf in a 
condition to ad offenfively, than herefiimed his grant f 
and in 12 10 not •nly recovered the poffeffions of the 
empire, but made hoftile incurfioos into Apulia, ra- 
vaging the dominions of young Frederic king of Na- 
ples and Sicily, who was under the protedlton of the 
holy fee. For this reafon he was excommunicated by 
Innocent; and Frederic, now 17 years of age, waa 
elected emperor by a diet of the German princes. O- 
tho, however, on his return to Germany, finding his 
party ftill confiderable, and not doubting but he (hould 
be able to humble his rival by means of his fuperior 
force, entered into an aUiance with his uncle John 
king of England, againft Philip Auguftus king of 
France, A. D. 1213. The unfortunate battle of Bou* 
vines, where the confederates were defeated, completed 
the hit of Otho. He attempted to retreat fnto Ger- 
many, but was prevented by young Frederic ; who 
had marched into the empire at the head of a power- 
ful army, and was every where received with open 
arms. Thus abandoned by all the princes of Genua* 
ny, and altogether without recourfe, Otho retired to 
Brunfwick, where he lived four years as a private man» 
dedicating his time to the duties of religion. 

Frederic II. being now univerfally acknowledged 
emperor, was crowned at Aix la-CbapcUe in 1215^ 
with great magnificence 5 when, in order to prefervc 
the favour of the pope, he added to the other folemni- 
ties of his coronation a vow to go in perfon to the 
Holy Land. 

The bad fuccefs of this expedition hath been already 
taken notice of under the article Croisade. The em- 
peror had, on various pretences, refufed to go into the 
eaft; and in 1225, the pope, incenfed at the lofs of 
Damietu, wrote a fevere letter to him, taxing him His quarrel 
with having facrificed the interefts of Chriftian ity by with the 
delaying fo long the performance of his vow, andr<*pc- 
threatening him with immediate excommunication if he 
did not inftantly depart with an army into Afia. Frede- 
ric, exafperated at thefe reproaches, renoudced all cor- 
refpondenoe with the court of Rome ; renewed his ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdifkion in Sicily; fiiltd up vacant fees 
and benefices ; and expelled fome hi (hops, who were 
creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being con- 
cerned in practices againft the ftate. 

The pope at firft threatened the emperor with the 
thunder of the church, for prefumiog to lift up his 
hand againft the fan6kuary ; but finding Frederic not 
to be intimidated, he became fenfible of his own im- 
prudence in wantonly incurring the refentment of fa 
powerful a prince, and thought proper to foothe him 
by fubmiffive apologies and gentle exhortations. They 
were accordingly reconciled, and conferred together at 
Veroli in 1226; where the emperor, as a proof of his 
fincere attachment to the church, published fome very 
fevere edids againft berefy, which £?em to have autho* 
riled the tribunal of theinquifitioa. A fole mo affembly 
3 C was 
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WIS afterwtrds hdd ttt Fer«ntiao» where both the pope 
and the emperor were Brefent, together with John dc 
Brienne, titular king of Jeruialem* who was oome to 
£urope to demand fuccours agaioft the foldan of £• 
gypt. John had an only daughter named Tolandaj 
whom he propofed as a wife to the emperor, with the 
kingdom of Jerafatem as her dower, on condition that 
Frederic fliould within two years perform the vow 
he had made to lead an army into the Holy Land. Fre- 
deric married her on thefe terms, hecaufe he chofe to 
pleafe the popes and (ince that time the kings of Sicily 
have taken the title of k'mg ofjerufakm. But the em- 
peror was in no hurry to go and conquer his wife's por^ 
tion, haying bufinefs of more importance on his hands at 
home. The chief cities of Lombardy had entered 
into a fecret league, with a view to renounce his au- 
thority. He convoked a diet at Cremona, where ail 
the German and Italian noblemen were furamoned to 
attend. A varie.ty oi fubjeds were there difcufled ; 
but nothing of coofequence ^as fettled. An accom- 
modation, however, was foon after brought about by 
the mediation of the pope ; who, as umpire of the 
difpute, decreed, that the emperor (hould lay afide his 
refentment againfl the confederate cowns, aud that the 
towns fhould fumifti and maintain 400 knights for the 
relief of the Holy Land. 

Peace beinj; thus concluded, Honorius reminded 
the emperor of his vow ; Frederic promifed. compli- 
ance : but his holinefs died before he could fee the exe- 
4:ution of a project which he feemed to have fo much 
at heart. He was fucceeded in the papal chair by 
Gregory IX. brother of Innocent III. ; who, pur- 
fuing the fame line of policy, urged the departure of 
Fredrric for the holy land ; and finding the emperor 
ftiU backward, declared him incapable of the imperial 
dignity, as having incurred the fentence of excommu- 
nication. Frederic, incenfed at £uch infolence, ravaged 
the patrimony of St Peter ; and was adually excom- 
municated. The animofity hetween the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines revived ; the pope was obliged to quit 
Rome ; and Italy became a fcene of war and defolation, 
or rather of an hundred civil wars; which, by inflaming 
the minds and exciting the refentment of the Italian 
princes, accuftomed them but too much to the horrid 
pradtlces of poifoning and aifaflination. 

During thefe tranfa^lions, Frederic, in order to re- 
move the caufe of all thefe troubles, and gratify the 
prejudices of a fuperftitious age, by the advice of hit 
friends refolved to perform his vow : and he accord- 
ingly embarked for the Holy Land, leaving the affairs of 
Italy to the management of Renaldo duke of Spoleto. 
The pope prohibited his departure before he ihould be 
abfolved from the cenfures of the church ; but Frederic 
went in contempt of the church, and fucceeded better 
than any perfon who had gone before him. He did 
not indeed defolaie Afia, and gratify the barbarous 
zeal of the times by fpilling the blood of infidels ; but 
)ie concluded a treaty with Miliden, foldan of Egypt 
and maHer of Syria ; by which the end of his expedi- 
tion feemed fifUy aniwered. The foldan ceded to him 
Jerufalem and its territory as far as Joppa ; Beth- 
khem, Nazareth, and all the country between Jerufa- 
lem and Ptolemais ; Tyre, Sidon, and the neighbour- 
ing territories : in return for which, the emperor grant* 
cd the Saracens a truce of tea years; and in 1230 



prudently returned to Italy» where his pre&Qce wai Italr. 
much wanted. i^ "^ 

Fredericks reign, after his return from the eaft, wu 
one continued quarrel with the popes* The cities of 
Lombardy had revoked during his abfence, at the in- 
{Ligation of Gregory IX. ; and before they could be 
reducedi the fame pontiff excited the emperor's foa 
Henry, who bad been eleded king of the Komans, to 
rebel ap^ainft bis father. The rebellion was fupprefled« 
the prince was oonfined, and the emperor obtaintd a 
complete vi£iory over the affociated towns. But his 
troubles were not yet ended. The pope excoaimunica- 
ted him anew, and fent a bull, filled with the moft 
abfurd and ridiculous language, into Germany, in order 
to fow divifion between Frederic and the pnnces of the 
empire. 

Frederic retorted in the (ame ftnio, in his apology 
to the princes of Germany, calling Gregory the Great 
Dragon^ the Aiaichri^^ &c The emperor^s apology 
was fuftained in Germany ; and finding he had no- 
thing to fear from that quarter, be refolved to take 
ample vengeance on the pope and his affociates. For 
that purpofe he marched to Rome, where be thought 
his party was ftrong enough 10 procure him admifiian ; 
hut this favourite fcheme was defeated by the adivity 
of Gregory, who ordered a cruiade to be preached 
againff the emperor, as an enemy of the Chriflian faith; 
a ftep which inceiifed Frederic fo much, that be or- 
dered all his prifooers who wore the crofs to be ex- 
pofed to the moft cruel tortures. The two fadions of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines continued to rage with 
greater violence than ever, involving cities, diftrids, 
and even private famiiies, in troubles, diviiions, and 
civil butchery ; no quarter being given on either fide« 
Meanwhile Gregory IX. died, and was fucceeded in 
the fee of Rome by Celeftin IV. and afterwards hy 
Innocent IV. formerly cardinal Fiefque, who had al- 
ways expreffed the greateft regard for the emperor and 
his iatereft. Frederic was accordingly congratulated 
upon this occafion : but having more penetration than 
thofe about him, he fagely replied, '* I fee little rea- 
fon to rtjoice ; the cardinal was my friend, but tho 
pope will be my enemy.'' Innocent foon proved the 
juflice of this conjedure. He attempted to negotiate ^ 
a peace for Italy ; but not being able to obuin from |, ^gM 
Frederic his exorbitant demands, and in fear for the bj the 
iafety of his own perfon, he fled into France, affem-?opc 
bled a general council at Lyons, and in 1245 dcpo- 
fed the emperor. 

Conrad, the emperor's fecond fon, had already been 
dedared king of the Romans* on the deatli of his bro- 
ther Henry, which foon followed his confinement: but 
the empire being now dedared vacant by the pope, the 
German bifliops (ibr none of the princes were pre- 
fent), at the inftigation of his holinefs, proceeded to 
the eledion of a new emperor ; and they chofe Henry 
landgrave of Thuringia, who wu Ayled io deiifioo» 
The king of priejs. Innocent now renewed the cm* 
fade againlt Frederic. It was proclaimed by the preach* 
ing friars, fince called DanunUatUf and the minor frisrs, 
known by the name of CordeUcri or FrmicifcMt, The 
pope» however, did not confine himfelf to thefe nea- 
fures only, but engaged in confpiiacies i^ainfl the life 
of an emperor who had dared to refift the decree of a 
coundl, and oppole the whole body of the monks and 
5 scaku. 
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taly. cedott. FredenVi life was feveral times m 
'V"*' from plots, poifoning8» and aflaillnations ; which induced 
him, it is foid« to make choice of Mahometan pruards, 
who, he was certain^ would not be under the influence 
of the prevailing fuperftition. 

About this time the landgrave of Thnringia dying, 
the {ame prelates who had taken the liberty of creating 
one emperor made another ; namely, William count 
cf Holland, a young nobleman of 20 years of age^ 
who bore the fame contemptuous title with his prede- 
ceflbr. Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Fre- 
deric, fcemed now to' dcfert him. He was defeated 
before Parma, which he had long befieged ; and to 
complete his misfortune, he foon after learned, that 
his natural fon Entius, whom he had made king of 
Sardinia, was worfted and taken prifoner by the Bo- 
lognefe. 

In this extremity Frederic retired to his kingdom of 
Naples, in order to recruit his army ; and there died 
of a fever in the year 1 250. After ^his death, the 
affairs of Germany fell into the utmoft confufion, and 
Italy continued long in the &me diftraded ftate in 
which he had left it. The clergy took arms againft the 
laity ; the weak were opprefled by the flrong ; and all 
laws divine and human were difregarded. 
death of Frederic's fon Conrad who had 
• imperial dignity as fucceflbr to his father, and the death 
of his competitor William of Holland, a variety of 
candidates appeared for the empire, and feveral were 
eleded by different fadions ; among whom was 
Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry II. king of 
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England : but no emperor was properly acknowledged 
till the year 1273, when Rodolph, count of Hapfburg, 
was unanimouily raifed to the vacant throne. During 
the interregnum which preceded the eledion of Ro- 
dolph, Denmark, Holland, and Hungary, entirely 
freed themfelves from the homage they were wont to 
pay to the empire ; and jnuch about the fame time fe- 
veral German cities ere^ed a Ynunicipal form of go- 
vernment, which ftill continues. Lubcc,' Cologne, 
Brunfwic, and Dantzic, united for their mutual dc-« 
fence again ft the encroachments of the great lords, by 
a famous aflbciation, called the Hanfeatlc league ; and 
thefe towns were afterwards joined by 80 others, be- 
longing to different ftates, which formed a kind of 
commercial republic. Italy alfo, during this period, 
affumed a new plan of government. That freedom for 
which the cities of Lorabardy had fo long ftruggled, 
was confirmed to them for a fum of money : they were 
emancipated by the fruits of their induftry. Sicily like- 
wife changed its government and its prince ; of which 
revolution a particular account is given under the article 
Sicily. 

From the time of Frederic II. we may date the ruin 
of the German power in Italy. The Florentines, the 
Pifans, the Genoefe, the Luccans, &c. became inde- 
pendent, and could not again be reduced. The power 
of the emperor, in (hort, was in a manner annihilated, 
when Henry VII. undertook to re (lore it in the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. For this purpofe a diet 
was held at Francfort,- where proper fupplies being 
granted for the emperor's journey, well known by the 
name of the Roman expedition^ he fet out for Italy, ac- 
companied by the dukes of Auftria and Bavaria, the 
•rchbilhop of Triers, thp bifhop of Liege, the coant« 
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danger of Savoy and Flanders, and other noblemen, toother* icITy.' 
with the militia of all the imperial towns. Italy was' ^ '"', 
ftill divided by the fadions of the Guelphs and Ghibe- • 
lines, who butchered one another without humanity or 
remorfe. But their conteft was no longer the fame: it 
was not now a ftruggle between the empire and the 
pnefthood, but between fadion and fadion, inflamed 
by mutual jealoufies and animofities. Pope Clement V. 
had been obliged to leave Rome, which was in the 
anarchy of popuUr government. The Colonnas, the 
Urfini, and the Roman barons, divided the ciiy ; and 
this divifion was the caufe of a long abode of the popes 
in France, fo that Rome feemed equally loft to the ^ 
popes and the emperors. Sicily was in the poffeflion 
of the houfe of Arragon, in confequence of the famous 
maffacre called the SlcWtan vefpers^ which delivered that 
ifland from the tyranny of the French *. Carobert, • g^ ^^.^^^- 
king of Hungary, difputed the kingdom of Naples 
with his uncle Robert, fon of Charles 11. of the houfe 
of Anjou. The houfe of Efte had eftabliihed itfelf at 
Ferrara; and the Venetians wanted to msike them- 
felves mafters of that country. The old league of the 
Italian cities no longer fubfifted. It had been formed 
with no other view than to oppofe the emperors ; and 
After the' fince they had negledled Italy, the cities were wholly 
affumed the employed in aggrandizing themfelves, at the expence 
of each other. The Florentines and the Genoefe made 
war upon the republic of Pifa. Every city was alfo 
divided into fa^ions within itfelf. In the midft of 
thefe troubles Henry VII. appeared in Italy in the 
year 1 5 1 1 , and caufed himfelf to be crowned king of 



Lombardy at Milan. But the Guelphs had con- 
cealed the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, aa 
\i the right of reigning were attached to a fmall cir^ 
clet of metal. Henry ordered a new crown to be 
made, with which the Ceremony of inauguration was 
performed. 

Cremona was the fir ft place that ventured to oppofe 
the emperor. He reduced it by force, and laid it un- 
der heavy contributions. Parma, Vicenza, and Pla- 
centia, made peace with him on reafonable conditions. 
Padua paid 100,000 crowns, and received an imperial 
officer as governor. The Venetians prefented Henry 
with a large fum of money, an imperial crown of 
gold enriched with diamonds, and a chain of very cu- 
rious workmanfhip, Brefcia made a defperate refift- 
ance, and fuftained a very fevere fiege ; in the courfe 
of which the emperor's brother was flain, and his 
army diminifhed to fuch a degree, that the inhabitants 
marched out under the command of their prefedt 
Thibautt de Druffati, and gave him battle : but they 
were repulfed with great lofs, after an obdinate en- 
gagement ; and at laft obh'gcd to fubmit, and their 
city was difmantled. From Brefcia Henry marched 
to Genoa, where he was received with expreflions of 
joy, and fplendidly entertained. He next proceeded 
to Rome ; where, after much bloodfhed, he received 
the imperial crown from the hands of the cardinals. 
Clement V. who had originally invited Heniy into 
Italy, growing jealous of his fuccefs, had leagued with 
Robert king of Naples and the Urfini fadion, to op- 
pofe his entrance into Rome. He entered it in fpitc 
of them by the aftiftance of the Colonnas. Now ma- 
fter of that ancient city, Henry appointed it a gover- 
nor ; and ordered, that all the cities and ftates of I- 
3C s ialy 
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Itiy tbaM piy him an tDnii«l tribute. In this order he 
^>coaiJlreheodcd the kingdom of Naples, to which he was 
gonig to make good his cUim of fuperiority by arms* 
when he died at Beoevento in 1,^139 as is commonty 
fuppofed, of poifon given him by a Dominican friar, 
in the conCecrated wine of the facramcnt. 

The efforts of Henry VI I . were unable to rcftore the 
July fincc Jnjpcrial powrer in Italy. From this time the authority 
tlut time. ^£ ^g emperor in that country confifted in a great mea- 
fure in the conveniency which the Ghibelincs found ia 
oppoGng their enemies under the fandion of bis name. 
The power of the pope was much of the fame nature. 
He was le£» regarded in Italy than in any other coun- 
try in Chrtftendom. There was indeed a great party 
who called themfelves Guelpbt ; but they aneded this 
didindiion only to keep themfelves independent of. the 
imperialifts ; and the ftates and princes who called 
themfelves Gvelphs paid little more acknowledgment to 
his holinefs than fheltering themfelves under his name 
and authority. The moil defperate wars were carried 
on by the different cities againll each other ; and in 
thefe wars Caftmccio Caftraccani, and Sir John Hawk- 
wood an Englifhman, are celebrated as heroes. A 
detail of thefe tranfadtons would fumifh materials for 
many volumes ; and after all feems to be but of little 
importance, (ince nothing material was eifcfked by the 
iitmoft efforts of valour, and the belligerent ftates were 
commonly obliged to make peace without any advan- 
tage on either fide. By degrees, however, this martial 
fpirit fubfided; and in the year 1492, the Italians 
were fo little capable of refifting an enemy, that 
Charles VIII. of France conquered the whole king- 
dom of Naples in fix weeks, and might eafily liave fub- 
dued the whole country bad it not been for his own im- 

?rudence. Another attempt on Italy was made by 
^ouis XII. and a third by Francis I. as related un- 
der the article France. In the reigns of LouisXIII. 
and XIV. an obftinate war was carried on between the 
' French and Spaniards, in which the Italian ftates bore 
a very confiderable (hare. The war concluded in 1660, 
with very little advantage to the French, who have been 
always unfuccefsful in their lulian wars. The like 
bad fuccefs attended them in that part of the world, in 
the war which commenced between Britain and Spain 
in the year 1 740. But the particulars of thefe wars, 
with regard to the different ftates of Italy, naturally 
fall to be confidered under the hiftory of thofe ftates 
into which the country is now divided ; viz. Sardinia^ 
Milan or the Milanefe, Genoa, Venice, Tufcany or 
Florence, Lucca, St Marino, Parma, Maatua» Mode- 
na, Rome, and Naples. 
. . ^ f "^^ **^ ^^ ^*^^y *• ^^^ different, according to the 
ftll^L. ^' ^ different fituations of the feveral countries contained in 
it. In tho£e on the north of the Apennines it is mere 
temperate, but on the fouth it is generally very warm. 
The air of the Campania of Rome, and of the Ferra- 
refe, is faid to be unhealthful \ which is owing to the 
lands not being duly cultivated, nor the maWhes drain- 
ed. That of the other parts is generally pure, dry, 
and healthy. In fummer, the heat is very great in the 
kingdom of Naples ; and would be almoft intolerable, 
if it was not fomewhat alleviated by the fea- breezes. 
The (oil of Italy in general is very fertile, being wa- 
Ciixd by a great numbci of. rivers. It produces a great 
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variety of wines, and the beft oil in Europe; eicellent 
filk in abundance ; corn of all forts, but not in fuch 
plenty as in fome other countries ; oranges, lemons, ci- 
trons, pomegranates, almonds, raifins, fugar, mul- 
berry^ trees without number, ftgs, peaches, nedarines, 
apricots, pears, apples, filberts, chefnuts, £cc. Moft 
of thefe fruits were at firft imported by the Romans 
from Afia Minor, Greece, Africa, and Syria, and 
were not the natural produfb of f he foil. The tender 
plants are covered in winter on the north fide of the 
Apennines, but on the fouth fide they have no need of 
it. This country alfo yields good pafturc ; and abounds 
with cattle, (heep, goats, buffaloes, wild boars, mules, 
and horfes. The forefts are well ftored with game ; 
and the mountains yield not only mines of iron, lead, 
alum, fulphur, marble of all forts, alabafter, jafper, 
porphyry, &c. but alfo gold and filver ; with a great 
variety of aromatic herbs, trees, fhrubs, and ever- greens, 
as thyme, lavender, laurel, and bays, wild olive-trees, 
tamarinds, juniper, oaks, and pines. 

A very extenfive trade is carried on in many places 
in Italy, particularly at Leghorn, Genoa, Bologna, 
Venice, and Naples ; the country having a great va- 
riety of commodities and manufadures for exportation, 
efpecially wine, oil, perfumes, fruits, and fiUcs. Tra- 
vellers alio bring large fums of money into Italy, be- 
fides what they lay out in pidures, curiofities, relics, 
antiquities, &c. 

The Italians are generally well proportioned, though dJ!^^ 
their complexions are none of the beft. As to drefs, pofioon, 
they follow the fafhions of the countries on which they f^ ^'f ^ 
border, or to which they are fubjeA ; namely, thofe of "********• 
France, Spain, and Germany. With refpeti to their 
genius and tafte in architeAure, painting, carving, and 
mufic, they are thought to excel greatly, and to leave 
the other nations of Europe far behind them ; but 
their mufic feems too foft and effeminate to defer ve all 
the praife beftowed on it ; and their houfrs are far in- 
ferior to thofe of England in refpcdfc of convenience. 
No country hath produced better politicians, hifto- 
rians, poets, painters, and fculptors ; wc mean fincc the 
revival of the arts and fciences, exclufive of thofe of 
ancient tiroes. The Italians are very af&ble, courte- 
ous, ingtnions, fober, and ready witted ; but extreme^ 
ly jealous, vindid.ive, lafcivious, ceremonious, and fu- 
perftitious. In refped to jealoufy, indeed, we are 
told, that a very extraordinary change has lately taken 
place ; and that the Itali«ms are now no lefs indulgent, 
and complaifant to their wives than the moft polite 
hufbands in France itfelf. In their tempers, the Ita- 
lians feem to be a good medium between the French 
and Spaniards; neither to gay and volatile as the 
one, nor fo grave and folemn as the other. Boiled 
fnails, ferved up with oi^'and pepper, or fried in oil, 
and the hinder parts /6f frogs, are reckoned dainty 
difties. Kites, jackdaws, hawks, and magpies, are al« 
fb eaten not only by the common people but by the 
better fort. Wine is drank here boch m fummer and 
winter cooled by ice or fnow. The women affed 
yellow hair, as the Roman ladies and courtezans for- 
merly did. They alfo ufe paint and wa/hes, both for 
their hands and faces. The day here is reckoned 
from fun-fet to fnn*fet, as the Athenians did of old. 

ITCH, a cutaneous difeafc, appearing in fma^ 
i" watery. 
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watery puftules on the iktn; commosly of a mild na- gravelly foil. The flioots (hould be laid down in au- 

ture, though fometimes attended with obftinate and tuma, and vviU be rooted in one year. 

dangerous fymptomB. See Medicine- /fidirx. ITHACA (anc. geog.), an ifland in the Ionian 

ItcH'InftQ. See Acaaus. fea* on the coaft of Epirus; the country of Ulyffes, 

In fpeaking of the manner of finding thefe infeds near Dulichlum, with a town and port fituated at the 

Jn the itchy Fabriciut obferrea, that the faQure of many foot of mount Neius. According to PHny it-is al>out 



Ithaca 

Itzchc 



<»• 



who have fought for them has been owing to their 
having exped^ to meet with them in the larger ve- 
ficles that contain a yellowiih fluid like pus ; in thefe» 
however, he tcUa us, h< has never found them» but in 
thofe puftules only which are recent/ and contain only 
a watery fluid. We mud therefore, he obferves, not 



25 miles in compafs; according to Artemidorus'only 
10 ; and is now found to be only eight miles round. 
It is now uninhabited, and called Jathaco. 

ITINERARY, IriNBRaaiuM; a journal or an ac« 
count of the dilUnces of places. The mod remarkable 
is that which goes under the names of jfnioninw and 



eapcd to find them in the fame proportionate number JEthietu ; or, as Barthius found in his copy, ytntoninus 



in patients who for many months have been affli6ked 
with the difeafe, as in thofe in whom its appeatance is 
recent, and where it is confined to the fingers or wrifts. 
The caui'e of this difference with refped to the puftules» 
he coDJedures, may be owing to the death of the in- 
fed atter it has depofited its eggs. 

A fmall tranfparent veficle being found, a very mi- 
nute white point, diflind from the furroundtng fluid, 
may be difcovered, and very often even without the 
aililUnce oi a glafs ; this is the infed, which may be 
eafily taken out on the point of a needle or penknife, 
and when placed on a green cloth may be feen much 
more diftindly» and obferved to move. 

The author remarks, that even before fuch a tranf- 
parent veficle is formed, we may often difcover traces 
of the infed on the fingers or hands, in a reddifli ftreak 
or furrow, which is occafioned by the acarus > and he 
adds, that it is even more ufual to find it in thefe fur- 
rows than in the puitules themftlves.. He tells us, 
that a friend of his at Hanover (who had the itch in a 
flight degree, and to whofe accurate inquiries with an 
excellent microfcope he .acknowledges himfelf much 
indebted) found feveral infers in fuch furrows. Two 
of the longell of the furrows were about an inch in 
extent. They feemed to be thoroughly dry, but ex- 
hibited here and there very minute (hining and tranf- 
parent fpots. Thefe fpots, however, were not at all 
elevated above the furface of the flcin ; and although' 
feveral of them were opened and examined, nu iuU€t 
was found in them. Thefe furrows he' has obferved 
only on the hands and fingers, having in vain fought 
for them on the legs and other parts of the body, in 
his children, who had the itch in a high degree. 

ITEA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia or- 
der, belonging to the pentandria clafs of pbnts; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The petals are long, and in* 
ftrted into the calyx ; the capfule unilocular and bi- 
valved. There is but one fpecies* a native of North 
America. It grows by the fides of rivers, and in 
other parts where the ground is moift. It rifes to the 



jEtbtctu ; a Chriflian writer, poflerior to the times of 
Conftaiitine. Another, called Jfuro/ofymltanum, from 
Bourdeaux to Jerufalein, and from Heraclea through 

Aulona and Rome to Milan, under Conilantine — ' 

Itintrarium denotes a day^s march. 

ITIU5 poarus (anc. gcog.), the crux geographo* 
rum^ fuch being the difficulty of afcertaining its poll- 
tion. It would be endlefs to recite the feveral opi- 
nions concerning it, with the feveral reafons advanced 
in fupport of them. Three porta are mentioned by 
Cxfar; two without any particular name, v/x, the 
Higher and the Lower, with refped to the Partus 
Itius. Calais, Boulogne, St Omcr, and Whitfand, 
have each in their turn had their ftveral advocates. 
Caefar gives two di&indivc charaders or marks which 
fcem to agree equally to Boulogne, and Whitfand, 
namely, the fliortncfs of the paflagc, and the fitua- 
tion between two other ports ; therefore nothing can 
with ceruinty be determined about the fituation of 
the Poriut liku. 

ITTiGlUS (Thomas), a learned profeflbrof di- 
vinity at Lcipfic, and fon of John Ittigius, profefTor 
of phyfic in the fame univtrfity* He fir ft publifhed^ 
A Treatife upon Burning Mountains ; after which he 
became a minifter, and exercifed that fundlon in va- 
rious churches there. He furnifticd feveral papers in 
theLeipfic a^ts, btfides publifhiog fome hiftorical works 
and diffcrtations. He died in 1710. 

ITYS (fab. hift.), a fon of Tcreus king of Thrace, 
by Procnc daughter of Pandion king of Athena. He 
was killed by his mother when he was about fix years 
old, and ferved up before his father. He was changed 
into a pheafant, his mother into a fivallow, and his fa- 
ther into an owl. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI, or Huhchbackbj) Plate 
Dog, a Mexican quadruped fimilar to a dog. It is^CXLIX^ 
as large as a Malteian dog, the ikin of which is varied 
with white, tawny, and black. Its bead is fmall in 
proportion to its body, and appears to be joined di- 
redly to it on account of the fliortnefs and greatnefs 
of its neck ; its eyes are pleaiing, its ears loofc, its nofc 



heizht of eight or ten Ket, fending out many branches has a cunfiderable prominence in the middle, and its 
**./! 1 ".• c n. J 1 Z- _i J -1. i_ *-:i r_ r 11 »u-* :* 1 11.. i.__ L.ir . 



garnifl)ed with fpear-fliaped leaves placed alternately, 
and flightly fawed on their edges, of a light green co- 
lour. At the extremity of the branches are pr4)duced 
fine fpikes of white flowers three or four inches long, 
ftanding ere6^. When thefe fliruba are in vigoui, they 
will be entirely covered with flowers, fo that they make 
a beautiful appearance during the flowering feafon, 
which is in July. They are propagated by kyers, 
and are not injured by the cold of this climate ; but 
vc apt to die in fummer, if they are planted on a dry 



tail fo fmall, that it hardly reaches half way <]own its 
leg ; biK the charaderiflic of it is a great hunch which 
it bears from its neck to its rump. ' The place where 
this quadruped moft abounds is the kingdom of Mi- 
chuacan, where it is called jihora. 

ITZEHOA, an ancient and haadfone town of^ 
Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy 
of HoUtein. it belongs to the king of Denmark^, 
and. is feated on the river Stoer^ in E. Long. g.. 2?. 
N.Lat 54.8. 

IVcV,. 
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TV At in botany : A genus of the Dentandria order, don. It wat fomcrlj a place of refort for the boeea* JmTt, 

belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants ; and in . neers who annoyed the weftern coail of the Spanifli J^^« 

the natural method ranking under the 49th order, continent. They were led to rtfort hither from the ' 

Compofita, l*he male calyx is common and triphyl- qiultitude of goats which it nooriOied; to deprive their 

I0U8 ; the florets of the difc monopetalous aad quin- enemies of which advantage, the Spaniards tranfported 

quefid ; the receptacle divided by fmall hairs. There a confiderable number of dogs, which increafing great- 

' ' ly, have almoil extirpated the goats, who now only 



is no female calyx nor corolla ; but five florets in the 
radius ; two long ftyles ; and one naked and obtufe 
feed. 

IV A HAH is the name of one of the canoes or 
boats ufed by the ii1and«rs of the South fea for fliort 
excurflons to Tea : it is wall-fided and flat-bottomed. 
Thefe boats are of diff*ercnt fizes, their length being 
from 72 feet to 10 : but their breadth is by no means 
in proportion ; for thofe of ten feet are about a foot 
wide, and thofe of more than 70 are fcarcely two. The 
lighting ivahah is the longefl:, with its head and ilern 
confiderably raifed ab6ire the body in a femicircular 
form : the ftern is fometimes 17 or 18 feet high. 
When they go to fea, they are faflened together fide 
by fide, at the diflance of about three feet, by ftrong 
poles of wood laid acrois and lafhed to the gun-whales. 
On thefe, in the fore-part, a ftage or platform is rai- 
fed, about to or 12 feet long, fomewhat wider than 
the boats, and fnpported by pillars about fix feet high : 
on this ftage are ranged the fighting men, whofe 
xniflile weapons are flings and fpears ; and below the 
ftage the rowers fit. The fifiiing ivahahs are from 40 
feet long to 10 ; thofe of 25 feet and' upwards occa- 
iionally carry fail. The travelling ivahah is always 
double, and furniflied with a fmall neat houfe about 
five or fix feet broad, and fix or feven £eet long. 

JUAN (St) DE LA Frontera, a town o? South- 
America, in Chili, in the province of Chiquito, near 
the lake Guanacho. The territory of this town is in- 
habited by 20,000 native Americans, who are cribu- 



find (ccurity among the fteep mountains in the northern 
parts, which are inacceffible (o their purfuers. There 
are inftances of two men living, at different times 
alone otn this iiland for many years ; the one a Muf- 
quito Indian ; the other Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch- 
man* who was, after five years, taken on board an 
Englifh (hip, which touched here in abdnt 1710, and 
brought back to Europe. From the hiftory of thia 
reclufe, Daniel de Foy is faid to have conceived the 
idea of writing the adventures of Robin fon Crufoe. 
This ifiand was very propitious to the remains of com- 
modore Anfon's fquadron in J 741, after having been 
bufieted with tempefts, and debilitated by an invete- 
rate fcnrvy, during a three months paffage round Cape> 
Horn : they continued here ihree months ; during 
which time the dying crews, who on their arrival could 
fcarctly with one united effort heave the anchor, were 
reftorcd to perfed health. Captain Carteret, in the 
Swallow, in 1767, having met with many diificultiea 
and impediments in hia paffage into the South Sea, 
by the Straits of Magelhaens, attempted to make this 
ifiand in order to recruit the health of hie men ; but 
he found it fortified by the Spaniards* and therefore 
chofe rather to proceed to the ifiand of Mafafuero. 
But M. de Bougainville diat fame year is faid to have 
touched here for refrefliments, although in the narra- 
tive of the voyage the fa6k is cautioufly fupprrffed. 
This ifiand is not quite 15 miles long and about &s, 
broad ; its only fafe harbour is on the north fide. It 



tary to Spain. Jt contains mines of gold, and pro^ is faid to have plenty of excellient water, and to abound 



4uces a kind of almonds that are very delicate. It i« 
feated at the foot of the Andes, in W. Long. 66. 35. 
8. Lat, 23. 25. 

JvAN de Porto Ricco^ an ifiand of America, and one 
of the Caribbces, being 100 miles in length and 50 
in breadth. It belongs to the Spaniards ; and is ^U 
6i very high mountains, and extremely fertile valleys, 
inter fpcrfed with woods, and well watered with fpriags 
and rivulets. It produces fugar, rum, ginger, corn, 
and fruits ; partly proper to the dlimate, and partly 
introduced from Spain. Befides, there are fo many 
cattle, that they often kill them for the fake of the 
ficins alone. Here are a great number of uncommon 
trees, and there is a little gold in the north part of the 
ifiand. It is commonly faid that the air is healthy ; 
and yet the earl of Cumberland, when he had taken 
this ifiand, loft rooft of his men by ficknefs ; and for 
that reafon was forced to abandon it. This happened 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is fubjed to 
ftorms and hurricanes, like the reft of thefe ifiands. It 
lies to the caft of Hifpaniola, at the diftance of jomiles. 

Juan de Forto Ricco, the capital town of the ifiand 
of Porto Ricco, with a good harbour defended by fe- 
deral forts, and a bifiiop's fee. It is feated on the 
fjorih coaft of the ifiand, in W. Long. 6$. 35. N. Lat. 
iS. 30. 

JftrAN Fernandez^ an ifiand in the great South Sea, 
io S. Lat. 33. 40, and W. Long. 78. 30. from Lon- 



with a great variety of efculent vegetables highly anti- 
fcorbutic ; befides which, commodore Anfon fowed a 
variety of garden- feeds, and planted the ftones of 
plums, apricots, and peaches, which he was many years 
afterwards informed had thriven greatly $ and now^ 
doubtlefs fumifii a very valuable addition to the naiu- 
ral productions of this fpot. Vaft fiioals of fifii of 
various kinds frequent this coaft, particularly cod of 
a prodigious fize ; and it is faid in not lefs abundance 
than on the banks of Newfoundland. There are but 
few birds here, and thofe &w are of fpecies well known 
and common. 

Juan Blanco, See Plat in A. 

JUBA, a -king of Numidia and Mauritania. He 
had fucceeded his father Htempfal, and he favoured the. 
caufe of Pompey againft Julius Caefar. He defeated 
Curio whom Caefar had ient to Africa, and after the 
battle of Pbarfalia he joined his forces to thofe of Sci- 
pio. He was conqaered in a battle at Thapfus, and 
totally abandoned by his fubjeds. He killed himfelf 
with PetreiuB, who had fiiared his good fortune and 
his adverfity, in the year of Rome 707. His king- 
dom became a Roman province, of which Salluft was* 
the firft governor. 

JvBA II. fon of the former, was led among the cap* 
tives to Rome to adorn the triumph of Caefar. Hit 
captivity was the fource of the greateft honours, and 
his application to ftudy procured him more glory than 

he 
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Jubilee, he wvuM Htf* obtained from the inheritance of a king- a« wcU as their being liable to perpetual flavery* Bjr JubHcc, 

^' V ■ dom. He gained the heart of the Romans by the this means a kind of equality was preferred through J*'^_^°j 

coorteoufnefs of his manners, and Aoguftus rewarded all the families of Ifrael, and the diftinAion of trtbea ' • 

his fidelity by giving him in marriage Deopatra tbe was alfo prcfervcd, that they might be able, when there 

daughter of Antony, and coDferriog upon him the title of was occafion, on the jubilec-ycar, to prove their riglR 

tmsTy and making him matter of all the territories which to the inheritance of their anceftors. It fcrved aMb, 

. . *, . »«.«..._ .1. cu trj. ijte xhe Olympiads of the Greeks, and the LuRra of 

the Romans, for the readier computation of time. 



hialFather once poiTeffed, in the year of Rome 723. His 
popularity waF fo great, that the Mauritanians reward- 
ed his benevolence by making him one of their gods. 
The Athenians.raifed him a ftatue, and the Ethio- 
pians woHhippcd him as a deity. Juba wrote an biftory 
of Rome la Greek, which is often quoted and com- 
mended by the ancients. Of it only few fragments re- 
main. He alfo wrote on the hiftory of Arabia, and 
the antiquities of Affyria, chiefly coUef^ed from Be- 
rofus. Beiides thefe he compofed fome treatifes upon 
the drama, Romi|n antiquities, the nature of anie^als, 
painting, grammar, 6cc. now loft. 

JUBILEE, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth 



The 
jubilee has alfo been fuppofed to be typical of the gof- 
pd ilate and difpenfation, defcribed by Ifaiah, Ixi. ver. 
1,1. in reference to this period, as the " acceptable 
year of the Lord.** 

JvBiL£E, in a more modem fenfcy denotes a grand 
church folemnity or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, 
wherein the pope grants a plenary indulgence to all fin- 
ners ; at lealt to as many as vtfit tlie churches of Sc 
Peter and St Paul at Rome. 

The jubilee was firft eftabltfhed by Boniface VIL ia 
I3cx>, in favour of thofe who (hould go ad limina apa» 



year; being that following the revolution of feven week* Jtolorum ; and it was only to return every hundred 
of years ; at which time aH the ilavea were made free, years. But the firft celebration brought in fuch ftorc 
and all lands reverted to their ancient owners. Theja- of wcakh to Rome, that the Germans called this the 
bilees were not regarded after the Babyloniih captivity, golden year ; which occafioned Clement VL in 1343^ 
—The wordf according to fome authors, comes firom to reduce the period of the jubilee to fifty years. Ur- 
the Hebrew, jMy vriiich fignifies^/g^ .• but this mu& ban VL in 1389, appointed it to be held every thirty- 
be amiftake, for the Hebrew ^r joM does not fig- * — ' **"-* **""" *** ^ ^- ' ^ 



nify fifty ; neither do its letters, taken as cyphers, or 
according to their numerical power, make that num- 
ber ; being 10, 6, 2, and 30, that is 48. -Others 

fay, thvtjM fignifies a rawtf and that the jubilee was 
thus csdled, becaufe proclaimed with a ram's horn, in 
memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham in the 
thicket. Mafius ch<jofes to derive the word from %- 
^d/, the firft inventor of mufica) inftruments, which, 
for that reafon, were called by his name ; whence the 
words johel ^xiAjublke came to fignify the year of dcH 



five years, that being the age of our Saviour; and 
Paul IL and Sixtus IV. in 1475, brought it down ta 
every twenty-five, that every perfon might have the 
l>enefit of it once in his life, Boniface IX. granted 
the privilege of hokling jubilees to fcveral princes and 
iBOOafteries : Ibrinftance, to the monks of Canterbury, 
who had a jubilee every fifty years; when people 
flocked from all parts to vifit the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket. Jubilees are now become more frequent, and 
the pope grants them as often as the church or himfelf 
have occafion for them, lliere is ufually one at the 



verance and rcmiffion, becaufe proclaimed with the inauguration of a new pope. To be intiiled to the pri 



found of one of thofe inftrumcnts which at firft 
more than the horn of a ram. Others derive^o^/from 
^3S j^^y ^^ hiphil V^n, hotUy which fignifies to recal 
or return ; becaufe this year reftored all (laves to their 
liberty, &c. The inftitution of this feftival is in Lev. 
XXV. 8, 17. 

The learned are divided about the year of jubilee ; 
-fome maintaining that it was every forty- ninth, and 
others that it was every fiftieth, year. The ground of 
the former opinion is chiefly this, that the forty- ninth 
year being of courfe a fabbatical year, if the jubilee had 
been kept on the fiftieth, the land muft have had two 
fabbaths, or have lain fallow two years, which, without 
a miracle, would have produced a dearth. On the o- 
ther hand, it is alleged, that the Scripture cxprefsly 
declares for the fiftieth year, Lev. xxv. 10, 11. And 
befides, if the jubilee and fabbatical year had been the 
fame, there would have been no need of a prohibition 
to fow, reap, &c. becaufe this kind of labour was pro- 
hibited by the law of the fabbatical year. Lev. xxv. 4. 5. 
The authors of the Uotverfal Hiftory, book i. chap. 7. 
note R, endeavour to reconcile thefe opinions, by ob- 
ferving, that as the jubilet began in the firft month of 
the civil year, which was the feventh of the ecckfiaftical, 
it might be faid to be either the forty -ninth or fiftieth, 
according as one or other of thefe computations were 
followed. The political defign of the law of the" jubi- 
lee was to prevent the too great opprefiioas of the poor, 



vilcges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins faftings, alms, 
and prayers. It gives the priefts a full power to abfohrc 
in all cafes even thofe otherwife referved to the pope ^ 
to make commutations of vows, &c. in which 4 dif- 
fers from VL plenary indulgence. During the time of jur 
bilee, *all other indulgences are fufpended. 

One of our kings, viz. Edward IfL caufed hia 
birth-day to be obferved in manner of a jubilee, when 
he became fifty ycafs of age, in 1362, but never before 
or after. This he did by releafing prifoners, pardon- 
ing all offences except treafon, making good laws, and 
granting many privileges to the people. 

There are particular jubilees in certain cities^ 
when feveral of their feafts fall on the fame day : at 
Puey en Vclay, for inftance, when the feaft of the 
Annunciation happens on Good-Friday ; and at Lyona 
when the feaft of St John Baptift oeocurs with the 
feaft of Corpus Chrifti. 

In 1 640, the Jefuits celebrated a folemn jubilee at 
Rome ; that being the centennary or hundredth year 
from their inftitution, and the fame ceremony was ob» 
ferved in all their houfes throughout the world. 

JUCATAN, or Yucatan, a large province of 
North-America in New Spain, which is a peninfula.. 
It is over againft the ifland of Cuba, and contains » 
large quantity of timber, proper for building (hips f 
as alfo fugar, caflia, and Indian csorn. The original 
inhabitants are few| they having been very iB ufcd hy 

the 
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the Spaniardl. Mcrids it th« capital town* 
flat level country ; and is very unhealthy, which may 
. be owing to the frequent inundations. 

JUDAH, the fourth fon of Jacob, and father of 
the chief of the tribes of the Jews, ^iftinguifhed by 
his name* and honoured by giving birth to the Meffiahy 
died 1636 B.C. 

,JuDAH Hakkadojh^ or the Saint, a rabbi celebrated 
for bis learning and riches, h'ved in the time of the 
emperor Antoninus, and was the friend and preceptor 
of that prince. Leo of Modena, a rabbi of Venic^ 
tells us, that rabbi Judah, who was very rich, coUe^led 
'about 26 years after ^he deftru^ion of the temple, in 
a book which he called the Mifnia^ the conftitutions 
and traditions of the Jcwifli ihagiftrates who preceded 
ibim. But as this book was (hort and obfcure, two 
Babylon tfh rabbis, Rabbina and Afe, ct)lle£^ed all the 
.interpretations, difputes, and additions, that had been 
made until their time upon the Mifnia, and formed the 
'book called the Babylmtjb Talmud or Gemara ; which 
48 preferable to the Jerufalem Talmud, conipofed fome 
years before by rabbi Jochanan of Jerufalem. The 
Mifnia is the text of the Talmud ; of which we have a 
good edition in Hebrew and Latin by Surenhufiu6» 
with notes, in 3 vols folio. It were to be wifhed the 
fame had been done to the Gemara. 

The Kingdom of Judah was of fmall extent compa- 
red with that of the kingdom of Ifrael ; confiding oo-^ 
•ly of two tribes,, Benjamin and Judah : its eail boun- 
dary, the Jordan ; the Mediterranean its weft, in com- 
mon with the Danites, if we except fome places reco- 
vered by the Philiftines, and others taken by the kings 
of Ifrael ; on the fouth, its limits feem to have been 
contraded under Hadad of the royal progeny of Edom, 
(1 Kings xi. 14.} 

Tribe ofJvDAHi one of the 12 diviGons of Paleftine 
by tribes (Joih. xv.}, having Idumea on the fouth, 
from the extremity of the Lacus Afphaltites, alfo the 
AVildernefs of Zin, Cadefbarnea, and the brook or ri- 
ver of Egypt ; on the eaft, the faid lake ; on the weft, 
the Mediterranean ; and on the north, the mouth of 
the faid lake ; where it receives the Jordan, Bethfemes, 
Thimna, quite to Ekron on the fea. 

JUDAISM, the religious dodrines and riles of the 
Jews. Judaifm was but a temporary difpenlation, and 
was to give way, at leaft the ceremonial part of it, at 
the com in? of the Meilias. For a ci^mplete fyftem of 
Judaifm, ue the books of Mofes. Judaifm was an- 
ciently divided into feveral feds ; the principal whereof 
"were the Pharifees, Sadducees, and EiTenians. 

At prefent there are two feds among the Jews, viz. 
the Caraites, who admit of no rule of religion but the 
law written by Mofes.; and the Rabbinifts, who add 
to the law the traditions of the Talmud. 

JUDAS Maccabeus, a celebratad general of the 
Jews, renowned for his many vidories over his ene- 
jnies, at laft (lain in battle, 261 B. C. See {Hifiory 
of the) Jews, n** 13. 

JuDAS' Tree. See C s a ci s . 

JUDE (St), brother of St James the younger, and 
fon of Jofeph ?Mat. xiii. ^$.). He preached in Mefo- 
pctamia, Arabia, Syria, Idumea ; and died in Berytus 
for the confcffion of Chrift. He wrote that cpiftlc which 
goes under his name^ and after the death of moli of 
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It it a the apoftlet. He was cruelly put to death for rqwo* 
ving thefuperftition of the Magi. 

JuoB, or the General Ef^ of Judtf a canonical 
book of the New Tcftament, written againft the here- 
tics, who, by their diforderiy lives and impious dtjc* 
trjnes, corrupted the faith and good morals of the Chri- 
ftians. St Jude drawa them in lively colours, as men 
given up to their paifions, full of vanity, conduding 
themfelves by worldly wifdom, and not by the fpirit of 
God. 

JUDE A (anc. geog.), taken largely, either de- 
notes all Pakftine, or the greater part of it ; and thus 
it is generally taken in the Roman hiilory : Ptolemy, 
Rutiiinus, Jerome, Origea^ and Eufebius, take it for 
the whole of Paleftine. Here we confider it as the third 
part of it on this Mt the Jordan, and that the fouth- 
ern part is diftind from Samaria and Galilee ; under 
which notion it is often taken, not only in Jofephus, 
but alfo in the New Teftament. It contained four 
tribes ; Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon, toge- 
ther with Philiftia and Idumea ; fo as to be compri* 
fed between Samaria on the north, Arabia Petraea on 
the fouth, and to be bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the weft, and by the Lacus Afphaltites, with part 
of Jordan, on the eaft. Jofephus divides it into 1 1 to- 
parchies; Pliny into lo; by which it has a greater 
extent than that juft mentioned. See Palestine. 

JUD£NBURG,a haudfome and coniiderable town 
of Germany, in the circle of Auftria, and capital of 
Upper Styria, with a handfome caftle; the public 
buildings with the fquare are very magnificent. It \% 
feated on the river Meur. £. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat« 
47. ao. 

JUDEX (Matthew), one of the principal writera 
of the Centuries of Magdeburg, vi'as born at Tipplef- 
wolde in Mifnia, is 1528. He taught theology with 
great reputation ; but met with many difquiets in the 
exercife of his miniftry from party- feuds. He wrote 
ftveral works, and died in 1564. 

JUDGE, a chief magiftrate of the law, appointed 
to hear caufes, to explain the laws, and to pafs fen- 
tence. 

Judges, in JewiHi antiquity, certain fupreme nu-> 
giltrates who governed the Ifraelites from the time of 
Jolhua till the reign of Saul. Tbefe judges reiiembled 
the Athenian archons or Roman didatora. The dig- 
nity of judge was for life, but not always in uninter- 
rupted fucceflion. God himfeh', by fome exprefs de- 
claration of his will, regularly appointvid the judges : 
But the Ifraelites did not always wait for his appoint- 
ment, but fometimes chofe themfelves a judge in timea 
of danger. The power of the judges extended to af- 
fairs oi peace and war. They were protcdors of the 
laws, defenders of religion, avengers of all crimes; 
but they could make no lawS| nor impcfe any new bur- 
dens upon the people. They lived without pomp or re- 
tinue, unlefs t^jeir own fortunes enabled them to do it ; 
for the revenues of thtir office conftfted in voluntary 
prefents from the peopK*. They continued from the 
death of Jofhua till the beginning of the reign of Saal^ 
being a fpace of about 339 years. 

Judges, for ordinary affairs, civil and rcligioua^ 
were appointed by Mofes in every city to terminate 
difGerences; in affairs of greater confequencei the di£* 
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Ttidgei, ferences were referred to the priefts of Aaron^a familf , 
Judg ment, jmd the jud^e of the people or prince at that time efta- 
' ^ Uiflied. Mofes likewife fet np two courts io all the d* 

tics, one c^nfifting of priefts and Levites, to determine 
points concerning the law and religion ; the other con- 
ilfting of heads of families, to decide in civil matters. 

Booi of^oDGRtj a canonical book of the Old Tefta- 
ment, fo called from its relating the date of the If- 
raelites under the adminiftration of many illuftrious 
perfons who were called juJgetf from being both the ci- 
vil and military governors of the people, and who were 
raifed up by God upon fpecial occafions, after the death 
of Jofhua, till the time of their making a king. In the 
time of this peculiar polity, there were feveral remark- 
able occurrences, which are recorded in this book. It 
acquaints us with the grofs impiety of a new genera- 
tion which fpmng up after the death of Jofhua ; and 
gives us a (hort view of the difprnfations of heaven to- 
wards this people, fometimes relieving and deUvering 
them, and at others feverely chaftiiing them by the 
hands of their enemies. 

SeUa JuDGRSi (Judices fe!e8i)f in antiquity, were 
perfons (ummoned by the proetor to give their verdid 
in criminal matters in the Roman courts, as juries do 
in ours. No perfon could be regularly admitted into 
this number till he was 25 years of age. The Sorhtio 
Judicum^ or impannelling the jury, was the office of 
the Judex ^ueftlonist and was performed after both 
parties were come into court, for each had a right to 
rejed or challenge whom theypleafed, others being 
• fubilituted in their room. The number of the Judket 
fehai varied, according to the nature of the charge. 
When the proper number appeared, they were fwoin, 
took their places in the ftdf/clRa^ and heard the trial. 

JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty or rather 
a£i of the human foul, whereby it compares its ideas, 
and perceives their agreement or difagreement. See 
Metaphysics ; and Logic, Part II. 

Judgment, in law, is the fentence pronounced by 
the court upon the matter contained in the record. 
Judgments are of four forts. Firft, where the fads are 
confefTed by the parties, and the bw determined by 
the court ; as in cafe of judgment upon demurrer : fe- 
condly, where the law is admitted by the parties, and 
the fa^s difputed ; as in the cafe of judgment on ver- 
£3 : thirdly, whe;^ both the fa£k and the law arifing 
thereon are admitted by the defendant ; which is the 
cafe of judgments by cwfejjion or default : or, laftly, 
where the plaintiff is convmced that either fa6k, or 
law, or both, are infufficient to fupport his a6kion, 
and therefore abandons or withdraws his profecution ; 
which is the cafe in judgments upon a non/uk or re- 
traxit. 

The judgment, though pronounced or awarded by 
the judges, is not their determination or fentence, but 
the determination and fentence of the law. It is the 
conclufion that naturally and regularly follows from 
the premifles of law and fad, which ftands thus: A- 
gainft him who hath rode over my corn, I may recover 
damages by law ; but A hath rode over my corn ; 
therefore I (hall recover damages againft A. If the 
major propofition be denied, this is a demurrer in law: 
if the minor, it is then an iffue of fad : but it both be 
confefled or determined to be right, the conclufion. 
or jud(iment of the court caooot but follow. Which 
. Vow IX. Fart I. 
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jnd^ent or conclafion depends not therefore on the Jildgmei^e^ 
arbitrary caprice of the judge, but on the fettled and ■*^ ' ^ " "f 
invariable principles of juftice. The judgment, in « 
ihort, is the remedy pretoribed by law for the redreft 
of injuries; and the fuit or adtion is the vehicle or 
means of adminiflering it. What that remedy may be, 
is indeed the refult of deliberation and ftudy to point 
out; and therefore the ftylc of the judgment is, not 
that it is decreed or refolved by the court, for then the 
judgment might appear to be then* own ; but, <« it ia 
confidered," confideratum efi per curiam^ that the plain- 
tiff do recover his damages, his debt, his pofTcffionr 
and the like: which implies that thejtidgment is none 
of their own ; but the ^Q. of law, pronounced and de- 
clared by the court, after due deliberation and inquiry. 
See Blackjl. Comment* iii. .^96. 

Judgment, in criminal cafes, is the next ftage of 
profecution, after trial and conviction arepaft, in 
fiich crimes and mifdemeanors as are either too high 
or too low to be included within the benefit of clergy. 
For when, upon a capital charge, the jl'Ry have 
brought in their verdict guihy in the prcfence of the 
prifoner ; he is either immediately, or at a convenient 
time foon after, aflied by the court, if he has any 
thing to offer why judgment ihould not be awarded a-< 
gaioft him. And in cafe the defendant be found guil- 
ty of a mifdemeanor (the trial of which may, and 
does ufually, happen in his abfence, after he has onco 
appeared), a cafias is awarded and iffued, to bring 
him in to receive his judgment ; and if he abfconds, he 
may be profecuted even to outlawry. But whenever he 
appears in perfon, upon either a capital or inferior con- 
Tidion, he may at this period, as well as at his arraign- 
ment, offer any exceptions to the indiflment, in arreji 
or ttay of judgment : as for want of fufficient certainty 
in letting forth either the perfon, the time, the place, 
or the offence. And if the obje^iions be valid,, the 
whole proceedings fliall be fet afide ; but the party may- 
be indided again. And we may take notice, i. That 
none of the ilatutes oi jeofails^ for amendment of er- 
rors, extend to indictments or proceedings in criminal 
cafes ; and therefore a defedive indidment is not aided 
by a verdid, as defe^ive pleadings in civil cafes are. 
2. That, in favour of life, great ftridnefs has at all Blachfi. 
times been obferved, in every point of an indi6lment. C«*««ift 
Sir Matthew Hale indeed complains, *^ that this ftri^- 
nefs is grown to be a blemifh and inconvenience in the 
law, and the adminiftration thereof : for that more of* 
fenders efcape by the over eafy ear given to excep* 
tions in indidments, than by their own innocence; 
and many times grofs murders, burglaries, robberies, 
and other heinous and crying offences, remain un« 
punifhed by thefe unfeemly niceties : to the reproach f 
of the law, to the (hame of the government, to the 
encouragement of villainy, and to the diihonour of 
God.'' And yet, notwithftanding this laudable zeal, 
no man was more tender of life than this truly excel- 
lent judge. 

A pardon alfo may be pleaded in arreft of judg- 
ment : and it has the fame advantage when pleaded 
here as when pleaded upon arraignment; viz. the 
faving the attainder, and, of courfe, the corrtjp- 
TioN of blood : which nothing can reftore but parlia» 
ment, when a pardon is not pleaded till after fentence. 
And certainlyi upon all accounts* wheo a man hath 
3 D obtdoed 
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jMJggciit> o^uiiM^ « pardon, he is in the right to ptead it as^iboo of the conrt. 

^ — ' - as pofiibie. Sec Pah&on. 

Praying the bcac&t of clevgy m«j alfo be ranked a- 
mong fhc motions in arreft of judgmcat. See BenejSt 
9f CmAGr, 

If a]l thcfe refources ^i), the court muft pronounce 
>hat judgment which the law hath anuexed to the 
crime* Of thefe fome arc capital, which extend to the 
life of the offcader, and confift geaerally in btfing hang- 
^ cd by the neck till dead ; though in very atrocious 
crimes other circumftances of terror, pain, or difgrace^ 
are fuper added i as, in treafons of all kinds, being 
drawn or dragged to the place of execution ; in high 
trcafon affcdting the king's perfon or government, em- 
bowelling alive, beheading,, and quartering; and in 
viurder, a public dilfedion. And in cafe of any 
treafon committed by a female, the judgment is to be 
burned ah've. But the humanity of the EngHfh nation 
kas authorifed, by a tacit conftnt, an almod general 
nitigation of fuch parts of thefe judgments as favour 
of torture or cruelty : a fledge or hurdle being ufually 
allowed to fach traitors as are coiidemned to be drawn; 
and there being very few inftances (and thofe acciden- 
tal or by negligence) of any perfons being embowel- 
led or burned, till prcvioufly deprived of fenfation by 
iifangling. Some punishments confift in exile or h^" 
aifhment, by abjuration of the realm, or tranfporta- 
lion to the American colonies : others, in lofs of li- 
berty, by perpetual or temporary imprifonment. Some 
extend to confifcation, by forfeiture of lands, or move 
ables, or both, or of the profits of lands for life : others 
induce a difability of holding offices or employments, 
being heirs, executors, and the like. Some, though 
xarely, occafion a mutilation or difmembeting, by cut- 
ting off the hand or ears : others fix a lafting ftigma 
•n tiie offender, by flitting the noftrils or branding in 
the hand or face. Some are merely pecuniary, by da- 
ted or difcretionary fines: and, lailly, there are others 
that confift principally in their ignominy, though mofl 
^f them are mixed with fome degree of corporeal 
pain ; and thefe are infiided chiefly for fuch crimes 
aa either arife from indigence, or render even opu- 
lence difgraceful. Such as whipping, bard labour in 
the houfe of corredion, the piUory, the ftocks, and (he 
4ucking-ftool. 

Difgufting as this catalogue may feem, it will afford 
pleafure to a Briii(h reader, and do honour to the Bri 
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Wbcfcas, wktrt an eftablifiicd peadfy Judgncar 



is anneiLed to crioies, the cviouaal osay read tlieir 
eertaio con&quenoe ia that, law* which ought to be 
the unvaried Faie, as it is the inicxible judf^, of hia 
a&iona.. 

Jc^DGMFw of God. See yttjytcivM Dei, 
JUDICATURE, the quaUty ot profdfion of thofc: 
who adminifter juftice. 

JUDICATURE is alfo ufi;d to ligaify thccxCeat of the- 
jurifdidion of the judge,, and the court whereia he: 
fits to render juftice. 

JUIXICIA CENTUMviaaLiA, ia Roman antiquity,, 
were trials before the Ceniumvlri^.to whom the pr^tor 
committed the decifion of crrtatn matters of inferior, 
natrure^ like our juftices of peace at the q\iartcr (e£« 
fions. During X\^ judicta- centumviraTia^ b, fpear waa^ 
ftuck up in the foram to fignify that the court was fit" 
ting. 

JUDICIUM CALUMMiA, was an a^on brought: 
againft the plaintiff for falfe accufation. The punifhn 
meut, upon convi6iion, was Inuflio frontut or brandiu^; 
in the forehead. See iNusrio. 

yuDtcwki Dtit yii^mttU vf God^ was a term anci« 
ently applied to all extraor^iinary trials of fecret crimes ; . 
as thofe by arras, and fingk combat, and the ordeals i, 
or thofe by fire, or red-hot plough- (harts; by piung« 
ing the arm in boiling water, or the whol^ body in cold 
water ; in hopes God would work a. miracle, rather - 
than fuffer truth and innocence to periih. Si/itfcr de^ 
fcndere wm fojfit^ juSclo Di'h fid, aqua velfirro,fieret da 
90 jufiUla^'^TYitic cuftoms were a long time kept up. 
even among Chriftiana ; and they are ftiU in ufe ia fome * 
cations. See Battsl, Ordsal, &c. -^Trials of this, 
fort were ufually held in churches, in prcfence of tlie- 
biChops, priefts, and iecular judges ;. after three daya^. 
faftiug, confcflion, comaaunibn,. and BAaay adjurationa^ 
and ceremonies dtfcribed at large by Du Cange. 

Judicium Parium denotes a trial. by a man's equala^ 
L c. of peers by peers,, and of commoner s^ by com-^ 
moners. In magna ebarta it is more thaa once infitted^ 
on as the principal bulwark of our liberties, but efpe* 
cially by chap. 29. that no freeouia (hall be hurt in^ 
either hia perfon or property, mfiper Ugale jui&ciwa pa* 
rmm fuorum vel per legem terra. And this was ever; 
cftecmed in all countries a privilege of the highefV; 
and moJft beneficial natare. 

JvDicwM Faljt waa an adion whick ky againft the 



ii(h' laws, to compare it with that fliocking apparatus of judges for corruption or uojuft proceedings 



death and torment to be met with in the criminal codes 
of alqioft every other nation in £urope« And it is 
Moreover one of the glories of our law, that the na- . 
lure, though not always the quantity or degree, of 
punifhment is afcertained for every offence ; and that 
it is not left in the breaft of any judge, nor even of a 
jury, to aher that judgment which the law has be- 
forehand ordained for every fubjed alike, without re- 
^e^ of perfons. For, if judgments were to he the 
private opinions of the judge, ^ men would then be 
flaves to their magiftrates ; and would live in fociety, 
"Without knowing ezafily the conditions and obliga- 
tions which it lays them^ tmder. And, befides, as 
this prevents oppreifion on the one hand; fo, on 
the other, it ftifles all hopes of impunity or mitiga- 
tion, with which an offender might flatter himfelf if 
kis f uxufhment depended on the humour or dl£cretion 



Judicium PravaricaiiotiUf was aa adkion biqught ^ 
gainft the profeculor, after tlie Qrtmiaal waa acquitted ; 
for fuppreffing the evidence of, or extenuating his guilt» 
rather than urging it home, and bringing it to light. 

JUDOIGNE, a town of the Auftnan Necherlands^. 
Ki Brabant. Near this town the duke of Bflarlborough 
gained that fignal vi^ory over the French in 17061, 
called the iatti ofRamifftM. It ia Heated on the river 
Gete, 13 miles footh-eaft of Louvain, and 16 north' 
of Namur. 

IV£ ACH, the name of two baronies of Irdandt 
in the county of Down, and. province of Ulfter. They 
are diftinguiflied into Upper and Lov7e^Iveach, and thai 
former is by much the largeft; barony in tbnb oounty. 
The name of Iveach^ or Hy Veach^ is faid to be 
taken from Acbatut^ in Irifh called Eachach, grand- 
father to king Goalhpatg^' aa much as to fky **tha 
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Icilcd by them. Xveach (inclinling both baronies) was 
otherwife called the Magennlfii country^ and it) queen 
Elizabeth's time was governed by Sir Hugh Mageqnis, 
cftecmcd to have been one of the mod polite of all the 
Batiyes in tbofe parts. Through part of this barony 
runs a chain of mounuins coniiderably high> known^ 
'^by the name of Iveach motmtams, 

lUERNUS (anc. geo}(.)> a town in the fouth-weft 
"^of Ireland. Now Dunieram, (Camden) ; called Dane- 
Aync by the nativeB, (Ituated on the river Matre> in the 
province of Muniler. 

luBRNvs, or lernus ; Ptolemy ; a river in the Couth- 
-weft of Ireland. Now called the Makre^ or Kenmare^ 
'running from eafl to weft, in the province of Munfter. 
IV KS, or YvBS (St), a celebrated bifliop of Char- 
tres, bom in the territory of^Beauvais in the nth 
*«entury. His merit procured his eledlion to the fee 
'of Chartres in 1092, or 1093* under the pontificate 
•ef Urban II. who had depofed GeofFroy his prcdeccf- 
^{br for fundry accufatiuns a^rainft him. Ives particu- 
^larly fignalized himfclf by his zeal aeainft Philip I. 
who had put away his wife Bertha of Holland, and 
bad taken Bertrade of Montford» wife of Fouques- 
^-count of Anjou. Afterward he devoted himfelf whol- 
ly to the fundkions of his minidry ; toade feveral reli- 
.gtous foundations ; and died in 1115. Pope Pius V. 
/permitted the monks of the congregation of Later an 
'to celebrate the feftival of St Ives on the 20th of May. 
^e have a colle£lion of decrees of his compilings £»• 
^ceptlones ecdefiaftlcarum regtdamm, a Chronictm^ and 22 
fermons ; all very valuable pieces, which were colledled 
and publi(hed in one volume folio in 1647, by John 
•13apti(l Souciet, canon of Chartres. 

IvBs (St), a Tea port town of Cornwall, in England, 
ieated on a bay of the fame name ; which being un- 
iafe, it is chieHy frequented by Bfhermen, for the tak- 
ing of pilchards. By this trade, however, and that of 
Cornifh flates, it has thriven greatly, and 20 or 30 
fail of fhips belongs to its harbour. It is a corpora- 
tion, governed by a mayor, 12 capital and 24 inferior 
burgefles, with a recorder, town clerk, &c. and it fends 
two members to parliament. Here is' a handfome fpa* 
cious church, which is often buffeted by the waves of 
the fea ; but the mother church is at Unilalant. There 
•IS a grammar- fchool here, which was founded- by 
Charles I. It has two markets in the week, and an 
annual fair, 

Ives (St), is alfo the name of a town in Hunting- 
don fhire, 64 miles from London. It has a fine ftone 
bridge over the Oufe, had in the ninth century a mint, 
and was noted for its medicinal waters. Great part 
of it was burnt down fome years ago, but it was re- 
built. Here is a very good market on Monday for 
fatted cattle brought from the north; and there are two 
fairs in the year. Here Oliver Cromwell rented a farm 
before he was chofen a burge& for Cambridge. 

JUGERUM, in Roman antiquity, a fquare of 12a 
Roman feet ; its proportion to the Englifh acre being 
aa lo.ooc to 16^97. 

JUGLANS, in botany : A genus of the monoecift 
iirder, belongings to the polyandria ^cli^ of ptantti 9Jk^ 



arc i» Wamcnte : the temtaie calyx is quadrifid, fupe- 
rior ; the corolla quadripartite ; there are two ftyles, 
and the fruit a plumb with a furrowed kernel. There 
are five fpecies, the mod remarkable of which is the 
regia or common walnut. This rifes 50 feet high or 
more, with a large upright trunk, branching into a 
very large fpreading head, with ^ large pinnated leaves,' 
of two or three pair of oval, fmooth, fomewhat fer- 
rated lobes, terminated by an odd one ; and monoe- 
cious flowers, fucceeded by cluflers of large green 
fruit, inclofing furrowed nuis of different fhapes and 
fizes in the vatieties, ripening in September and Octo- 
ber. Other two fpecies, called the nigra and alia^ or 
black and white Virginian walnut, are alfo cultivated 
in this country, though they arc lefs proper for fruit, 
having very fmall kernels. 

Cu/ture, All the forts are propagated by planting 
their nuts, which will grow in any common foil. The 
nuts being procured in the proper feafon, in their 
outer covers or hufks if poffible, they (hould be pre*^ 
ferved in dry fand until February, and then planted. 
After two years growth in the feed- bed, they are to 
be takep out, and planted in the nurfery, where they 
muft remain till grown five or fix feet high, when they 
mud be tranfplanted where they are finally to remain ; 
but if inteiuled for timber as well as fruit trees, they 
ought to be finally tranfplanted ^ hen they have attain- 
ed the height of three or four feet. 

[//ei. The fruit is ufed at two different ftages of 
growth ; when green to pickle, and when ripe to 
eat raw. As a pickle, the nuts may be ufed when 
about half or three-fourths grown, before the outer 
coat or (hell becomes hard ; fuch nuts fliould be chofen 
as are moft free from fpecks, and for this purpofe they 
muft be gathered by hand. Walnuts are ready for 
pickling in July and Auguft. They are fully ripe in 
September and Odober ; and are then commodly beat 
down with long poles, efpecially on large trees ; for 
as the walnuts grow moflly at the extremities of the 
branches, it would be troublefome and tedious to ga- 
ther them by hand. As foon as gathered, lay them in 
heaps a few days to heat and fweat, to caufe their 
outer hufks, which adhere clofely, to feparate from thef 
(hell of the nnts ; then clean them from the rubbifh, 
and depofit them in fome dry room for ufe, covering 
them over clofe with dry ftraw half a foot thick, ana 
they will keep three or four months. They are always 
readily fold at market, efpecially iu London ; where, 
at their firli coming in, they are fold with the hu/ks 
on, by the fack or bufhel ; but afterwards are bought 
clean, and fold both by meafure and by the thoufand* 
The wood of the walnut-tree is alfo very valuable $ 
not indeed where ftrength is neceffary, it being of a 
very brittle nature ; but the cabinet-makers and joiners 
efteem it highly for feveral forts of houfehold furniture 
and other light works $ for being beautifully veined, 
it takes a fine polifh, and the more knotty it is, the 
more it is valued for particular purpofes. Walnut- 
trees are alfo well adapted for planting- round the bor* 
ders of orchards, where, by their large fpreaain^ 
heads^ they will alfo guard the leffcr fruit-trees from 
3 D 2 boifterous 
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boiderous wiods. The kernels of tlie nuts are fimilar 
in quality to almonds ; but are not like them ufed in 
medicine. 

JUGORAy a confiderfible province of Mufcovy, 
depending on the government of Archangel. It has 
the title of a duchy ; and is inhabited by a kind of 
Tartars, vvho are very favage, and much of the fame 
difpofition with the Samoiedes. 

JUGULAR9 among anatomiftsy is applied to cer- 
tain veins and glands of the neck. See Anatomy. 

JUGULARES, in tlie Linnxan fyftem, is the name 
cf an ordtrr or divifion of fi(h, the general character 
ef vvhich is, that they have ventral fins before the pec- 
toral fins. See Zoology. 

JUGUM, an humiliating mode of punifhment in- 
Didted by the vidorious Romans upon their vanquiflied 
enemies. It ^^ as thus : They fet up two fpears, and 
laying a third acrofs, in the form of a gallows, they 
ordered thofe who had furrendered themfelves to pafs 
under this ignommious ere£lion, without arms or belts. 
None fufFered the difgracc of faffing fuijugo but fuch 
as had been obliged to furrender. 

JUGURTHA, the illegitimate fon of Manaftabal 
the brothet of Micipfa. Micipfa and Manaftabal were 
the fons of MafinifTa, king of Numidia. Micipfa, who 
had inherited his father's kingdom, educated his ne- 
phew with his two fons Adherbal and Hiempfal ; but 
as he faw that the former was of an afpiring difpofi- 
tion, he fent him with a body of troops to the affif- 
tance of Scipio, who was befieging Vumantia, hoping 
to lofe a youth whoi'e ambition Teemed to threaten the 
tranquillity of his children. His hopes were fruflrated ; 
Jugmtha Oiowed himfelf brave and active, and he en- 
deared himfelf to the Roman general. Micipfa ap- 
pointed him fucceflbr to his kingdom with his two 
fons, but the kindnefs of the father proved fatal to the 
children. Jugartha deflroyed Hiempfal, and dripped 
Adherbal of his pofTeilions, and obliged him to fly to 
Rome for fafety. The Romans liftened to the well* 
grounded complaints of Adherbal ; but Jugurtha's 
gold prevailed among the fenators, and the fuppliant 
monarch, forfaken in hie dil^refs, perifhed by thefnares 
of bis enemy. Ca:ciliu8 M^tellus was at lad fent a- 
gainft Jugurtha ; and his firmnefs and fuccefs foon re- 
duced the crafty Numidian, obliging him to fly among 
bis favage neighbours for fupport. Marius and Sylla 
Aicceeded Metellus, and fought with equal fuccefs. 
Jugurtha was at lad betrayed by his father* in-law Boc- 
ehus, from whom he claimed a(Ii dance ; and he was 
delivered into the {lands of Sylla 106 years before the 
Chriftiah era. He was expofed to the view of the 
Roman people, and dragged in chains to adorn the 
triumph of Marius. He was afterwards put in a pri- 
fon, where he died &x days after of hunger. 

IVICA, or YviCA, the name of an ifland in the 
Mediterranean. See Yvica. 

JUICE, denotes the fap of vegetables, or the li- 
quots of animals. See Anatomy, Blood, Plants, 

J^AP, &c. 

The juices of feveral plants are exprefTed co obtain 
their e&ntial falts, and for feveral medicinal purpofes, 
with intention either to be ufed without further prepa- 
lation, or to be made into fyrups and extrads. The 
l^eneral method of parading thefe juices iBj^bj pound* 
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ing the plant in a marble mortar, and then by putting" 
it into a prtfs. Thus is obtained a muddy and green ^ 
liquor, which generally requires to be clarified, as we 
(hall foon obferve. The juices of all plants are not 
extTa6ted with equal eafe. Some plants, even when 
frefh, contain fo little juice, that water mud be added 
while they are pounded, otherwife fcarcely any juice 
would be obtained by exprefCon. Other plants which 
contain a confiderable quantity of juice, furniih by 
expreflion but a fmall quantity of it, becaufe they con-- 
tain alfo much mucilage, which renders the juice fo 
vifcid that it cannot flow. Water muft alfo be added 
to thefe plants to obtain their juice. The juices thut- 
obtained from vegetables by a mechanical method, are 
not, properly fpeaking, one of their principles, but 
rather a colle^ion of all the proximate principles of 
plants which are foluble in water ; fuch as the (apona- 
ceous extradive matter, the mucilage, the odoriferous 
principle, all the faline and faccharine fubftancea ; alt 
which are dilTolved in the water of the vegetation of 
the plants. Be fides all thefe matters, the juice con* 
tains fome part of the refinous fubftance, and the green 
colouring matter, which in almofl all vegetables is of 
a refinous nature. Thefe two latter fubftances, not 
being foluble in water, are only interpofcd between the 
parts of the other principles which are diflblved in the 
juice, and confequently difturbs its tranfparency. 
They neverthelefs adhere together in a certain degree, 
and fo ftrongly in moft juices, that they cannot be fe* 
paraced by filtration alone. When therefore thefe juices 
are to be clarified, fome previous preparations muft 
be ufed by which the filtration may be facilitated. 
Juices which are acid, and not very mucilaginous, are 
fpontaneoufly clarified by reft and gentle heat. The 
juices of moft antifcorbutic plants abounding in faline 
volatile principles, may be difpofed to filtration mere- 
ly by immcrfion in boiling water ; and as they may be 
contained in clofed bottles, while they are thus heated 
in a water bath, their faline volatile part, in which 
their medicinal qualities chiefly confift, piay thus be 
preferved. Fermentation is alfo an effectual method of 
clarifying juices which are fufceptible of it ; for all li- 
quors which have fermented, clarify fpontaneoufly af- 
ter fermentation. But this method is not ufed to cla- 
rify juices, becaufe many of them are fufceptible of on- 
ly an imperfedt fermentation, and becaufe the qualities 
of moft of them are injured by that procefs. The me- 
thod of clarification moft generally ufed, and indtfpen- 
fably neceflary for thofe juices which contain much 
mucilage, is boiling with the white of an egg. This 
matter, which has the property of coagulating in 
boiling water, and of uniting with mucilage, does ac- 
cordingly, when added to the juice of plants, unite 
with, and coagulate their mucilage, and feparatcs it 
from the juice in form of fcum, together with the 
greateft part of the refinous and earthy matters which 
difturb its tranfparency. And as any of thefe refin- 
ous matters which may remain in the liquor, after this 
boiling with the whites of eggs, are no longer retain- 
ed by the mucilage, they may eafily be feparated by 
filtration. See Filtration. 

The juices, efpecially before they are clarifiied, con- 
tain almoft all the fame principles as the plant itfelf ; 
becaufe in .the operation by which they are cxtraded^ 
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BO dccoinpofition happenfl> but every thing remains, as parates, but, dries into an uniform cake : the common 
to its nature, in the fame ftatc as in the plant. The red wild poppy bleeds freely vvith a milky juice j and 



principles contained in the juice arc only feparated from 
the groffer oily, earthy, and rcfinous parts, which 
compofe the folid matter that lemains under the prefs. 
Thefe juices, when well prepared, have therefore the 
feme medicinal qualities as the plants from which they 
are obtained. They muft evidently differ from each 
other as to the nature and proportions of the princi- 



the heads or capfulcs of feed bleed not lefs fretly than 
the reft of the plant, even after the flower is fallen. 
This juice, on being received into a fhell or other fmall 
veffel, foon changes its white to a deep yellow cobur, 
and dries it into a cake which feems refinou^ and oily, 
but no whey feparates from it. The tragopogon, or 
goat's beard, when wounded, bleeds freely a milky 



pies with which they are impregnated, as much as the juice ; it is at firft white, but becomes immediately 

plants from which they are extradied differ from each yellow, and then more and more red, till at length it 

other in thofe refpeAs, i» wholly of a duiky red. It never feparates, but 

Mod vegetable juices coagulate whea they are ex- dries together into one cake; and is oily and refinous, 

pofed to the air, whether they arc drawn out of the but of an infipidtafte. The great bindweed alfo bleeds 

plant by wounds, or naturally run out ; though what freely a white juice ; the flowers, as well as the llalks 

is called naturally running out, is generally the effcft of and leaves, affording this liquor. It is of a (harp 



a wound in the plant, from a fort of canker, or fome 
other internal caufc. Different parts of the fame plant 
yield different juices. The fame veins in their courfe 
through the different parts of the plant yield juices of 
a different appearance. ITius the juice in the root of 
the cow parfnep is of a brimilone colour ; but in tlie 
flalk it is white. 



tafte ; and as many of the purging plants are of this 
dafs, it would be worth trying whether this milk i^ 
not purgative. 

Thefe juices, as well as the generality of others 
which bleed from plants, are white like milk; hut 
there arc fome of other colours. The juice of the 
great celandine is of a fine yellow colour ; it flows 



Among thofe juices of vegetables which are clammy from the plant of the thicknefs of cream, and foon 

and readily coagulate, there are fome which readily dries into a hard cake, without any whey feparaciog 

break with a whey. The great wild lettuce, with the ffora it. Another yellow juice is yielded by the feeji- 

fmcll of opium, yields the greateft plenty of milky juice veffels of the yellow centaury in the month of July, 

of any known Britifh plant. When the ftalk is wound- when the feeds are full grown. This is very clammy ; 

cd with a knife, the juice flows readily out like a thick it foon hardens altogether into a cake without any 

cream, and is white and ropy ; but if thefe wounds whey feparating from it. It fticks to tlic fingers like 

are made at the top of the ftalks, the juice that flows birdlime, is of the colour of pale amber, and will ne*- 

out of them is r^aflied with a purple tinge, as if cream vc^r become harder than foft wax if dried in the fliade; 

had been fprinkled over it with a few drops of red wine, but if laid in the fun, it immediately becomes hard like 



Some little time after letting this out, it becomes much 
more purple, and thickens ; and finally, the thicker 
part of it feparates, and the thin whey fwims at top. 
The whey or thin part of this feparated matter is 
eafily prcffed out from the ^urd by fqueezing between 
the fingers, and the curd will then remain white ; and 
on wafhing with wacer, it becomes like rags. ' The 
purple whey (for in this is contained all the colour) 
foon dries into a purple cake, and may be crumbled 
between the fingers into a powder of the fame colour. 
The white curd being dried and kept for fome time, 
iecomcs hard and brittle. It breaks with a fliining 
furface like refin, and is inflammable ; taking fire at a 
candle, and burning all away with a flrong flame. The 
fame thick part being held over a gentle heat, will 
draw out into tough long threads, melting like wax. 
The purple cake made from the whey is quite different 
from this ; and when held to a candle fcarce flames at 
all, but burns to a black coal. The whole virtue of 
the plant feems alfo to confift in this thin part of its 
juice : for the coau'ulum or curd, though looking like 
wax or refin, has no taf^e at all ; whereas the purple 
cake made- from the ferum is extremely bitter, and of 
a tafle fomewhat refembling that of opiunu 

Of the fame kind with the wild lettuce are the 
throatwort, fpurge, and many other plants. Thefe 
«re all replete with a milky juice which feparates into 
curds and whey like that already defcribed. But this, 
though a common law of nature, is not univerfal ; for 



refin. Thefe cakes burn h'ke wax, and emit a very 
pleafant fmell. The great angelica alfo yields a yel- 
lowifli juice on being wounded ; and this will not har-- 
dcn at all, but if kept feveral years will flill be foft 
and clammy, drawing out into threads or half melted 
refin. 

Another kind of jiuces very different from all thefe> 
are thofe of a gummy nature. Some of thefe remaia 
liquid a long time, and are not to be dried without 
the afiiftance of heat ; the others very quickly harden 
of themfelves, and are not inflammable. The gum of 
the juice of rhubard-leavcs foon hardens; and is after- 
wards foluble in conunon water, and fparkles when put 
into the flame of a candle. The clutters of the com*- 
mon honey fuckle are full of a liquid gum. This they 
frequently throw out, and it falls upon the leaves, 
where itretains its own form. The red hairs of the 
ros folis are all terminated by lar^c bladders of a thin 
watery fluid. This is alfo a liquid gum ; it flicks to 
the fingers, draws out into long threads, and ftands the 
force of the fun all day. In the centre of each of thefe 
dew drops there is a fmall red bladder, which ftands 
immediately on the fummit of the red hair, and con- 
tains a purple juice which may be fqucezcd out of it. 
The pinguicuU, or butter-wort, has alfo a gummy 
matter on its leaves in much greater quantity than the 
ros folis« 

Some plants yield juices which are manifefWy of ao 
oily nature. Thefe, when rubbed, are not at all of a . 



there are many plants which yield the hke milky clammy nature, but make the fingers glib and flippery, 
juices withou^any feparation enfuin^ upon their ex- «nd do not all harden on being expofed to the aw. 



travafatum* The white juice of the loAchuf never fe- 

3 



If. the ftalk of ckcampane be woundedi there flows, 
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out an oily juice fwimming upon a watery one. The 

. ftalks of the hemlock alfo afford a fimilar oily liquor 
fwimming upon the pther ; and in like manner the 
white mullein, the berries of ivy, the bay, juniper, 

' dog berry tree, and the fruit of the olive, when wound- 
ed, ihow their oil floating on the watery juice. Some 
of thefe oily juices, however, harden into a kind of 

. refin. Our ivy yields fuch a juice very abundantly ; 

. and the juice of the fmail purple- berried juniper is of 
the fame kind, being hard and fat, and sot^very gum- 

- my. If the bark of the common ivy is wounded in 
March, there will ooze out a tough and greaCy matter 
of a yellowifh colour, which, taken up between the 

; fingers, feels not at all gummy or (licking, but meltf 

• in handling into a fort of oil, which in procds of 
time hardens and xrufts upon the wounds, and looks 

iiike brown fus^ar. It bums with a lafting flame, and 
«>fmclls very ilrong. The tops of the wild lettuce, and 
' the leaves growing near- the tops, if examined with a 

• magnifying glafs, fhow a great number of fmalt blad- 

- ders or drops of tn oily juice 6f a brown i(h colour> 
-hardening into a kind of refm ; they are eafily wiped 
^ off when of any fize, and are truly an oily juice a 

little hardened. It is probable alfo, that the fine blue 
flour or powdeTf called the bloom^ upon the furface of 
our common plums, is no other than fuch an oily 
Juice exfndating from their pores in fmall particles, and 

, hardening into a fort of refin. 

' JUJL^E6,'-4ir4fae materia medtca, the name of a 

{ fruit of the jMilpyi kind, produced on a tree which Lin- 

( nseus makes a fpecies of rhamnus. See Rhamnus. 
The jujubes have been made a general ingredient in 

(...pe£ioral deco^iions ; but they are now feldom ufed on 
thefe occafions, and are fcarce at all heard of in pre- 

•ricnption, or to be met with in our fhops. 

JUL, or JoL, a Gothic word fignifying a ^ fump* 

; tuous treat ;" and particularly applied to a religious 
feAival firft among the heathens and afterwards among 

'Chriftians. By the latter it was given to Christmas; 
which is ftill known under the nimc of A/, or 7W, 

;''in Denmark, NorWay, Iceland, and Sweden ; nay, even 
in the north of Britain, and whence the month of Ja« 
nuarius by th^ Saxons was fiykd GluH^ i. e. << the Fef- 

• tival.'* As this feafl had originally been dedicated by 
our heathen anceftors to the fun, their fupreme deity ; 

' fo the ChriAians, for the purpofe of engaging the minds 
of their Ethnic (gentile) brethren, ordered it fhould 
be celebrated in memory of the birth of Chrifl : and 

• thus it has been through ages a feafl of joy and en- 
tertainment. We are indebted to Procopius for the 
firft account of this feaft. 

JULEF, in pharmapy* a naedicine compofed of 
fbme proper liquor and a fyrup or fugar, of extempo- 
raneous preparation, without decodlion. SeePHAft- 

MACV. 

JULIAN, the famous Roman emperor, ftykd the 
j^poftaie^ becaufe he profeiTed the Chrifliaa religion 
before he afccnded the throne, but afterwards openly 
embraced Pagaqifro, and eodeavoared to aboUfh Chvi- 
Aianity. He made no ufe of violence, however, for 
this purpofe ; for he knew tha^ violent meafores had 
always rendered it more fkturifhing : he therefore be- 
Jhaved with a politic mildnefs to the Chriftiaos \ recall • 
,ed all who had beea banifhed on account of religion 
ilipdertbe rtigaof ConAant^ut; lu^ UAdestook toper« 
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vert them by his carefTes, and by temporal advanUgea >li». 
and mortifications covered over by artfid pretences: " v ^ 
but he forbad Chriltians to. plead before courts of 
juftice, or to enjoy nay public employments. He eveii 
prohibited their teaching polite literature ; well know- 
ing the great advantages they drew from profane au- 
thors in their attacks upon Paganifm and irr^ligion* 
Though he on all occafiona -^wed a fovereign con- 
tempt for the Chridians, whom he always called GaU" 
ieans^ yet he was fen Able of the advantage they ob- 
tained by their virtue and the purity of their mannersf 
and therefore incefTantly propofed their example to the 
Pagan prieds. At laft, however, when he found that 
all other methods failed, he gave public employments 
to t4ie molt cruel enemies of the Chridians, when the 
cities in mod of «:he provinces were filled with tumults 
and feditions, and many of them were put to death c 
Though it has been pleaded by Juh'an's apologids. that 
<he behaviour of the Chridians furnifhed fufficient pre- 
tence for mod of his ptoceedings againd them, and 
the animofities among themfelves furnifhed him with 
the means ; that they were continually prone to fedi* 
tion, and made a merit of infultingthe public worfhtp^ 
and, finally, that they made no fcniple of declaring, 
that want of numbers alone prevented them from enga- 
ging in an open rebellion. Hidorians mention, that 
Julian attempted to prove the falfehood of our Lord's 
predidion with refpecl to the temple of Jerufalem^ 
and refolved to have tliat edifice rebuilt by che Jcws» 
about 300 years after its dedrudion by Titus : bu^ 
all their endeavours ferved only th^ more perfe6lly to 
verify what had been foretold by JefusChrid; for the 
Jews, who had afTembled from all parts to Jerufalem, 
digging the foundations, flames of fire burd forth and 
confumed the wotkmen *. However, the Jews, who 'Sec^r* 
were obftinately bent on accomplifhing that vroxk^rufaUwu 
made federal attempts ; but it is faid, that all who en- 
deavoured to lay the foundations perifhed by thefe 
flames, which at lad obliged them entirely to abandon 
the work. Julian being mortally wonnded in a battlef 
with the Periians, it is faid, that he then catched ia 
his hand fome of the blood which flowed from his 
wound ; and throwingit towards heaven, cried, << Thou 
Galilean had conquered.'' But not with danding this 
popular report, Theodoret relates, that Julian difco 
vcred a different difpofition; and employed his lall mo- 
ments in converfing with Maximus the philofopher* 
on the dignity of the fouL He died the following 
night, aged 32. For a particidar account of his rcigti 
and exploits, fee (HyUry of) Constantinople, n° 7* 

•33—66. 

No prince was ever more differently reprefented by 
different authors; on which account it is difficult to 
rform a true judgment of his real charader. It muA, 
4iowcverj be acknowledged, that he ^was learned. It- 
beraU temperate, brave, vigilant, and a lover of ju- 
dice.: but, on the other hand, he had apodatifed to 
Paganifm ; was an enemy to the Chridian religion \ 
and was^ in fa6l, a pc rfecutor, though iMt of the moft 
.fimgiiinary dafs. We -have feveral of hi^ difcourfes or 
roration^; fome of his letters ; a trcatife intitled Mi" 
/opQgoHt which is a fatire on the inhabitants of An- 
tioch ; and fome other pieces, all written in an el^ 
gant iiyle. Tbey were piiblifhed ia Greek, and La- 
.tiUcl^ftthicr'Petatt.ia 1630 in quaitoj and of which 
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Spantififhiua gave a fite edition id foKo in {($96. Hit 
moft famous work wa« that compofcd againft the 
Chriftiant, of wKick tht^: are fomc fragments in Cy- 
ril's refutation of it. 

JvLiAN Period^ in chronology^ a period fo caQed, as 
bemg adapted to the Julian year. 

It is made to cotr-^mence before the creation of the 
world. Its principal advantas^e lies here, that the 
fame years of the cycles of the fun, moon, and indic- 
tion, of which three cycles it was rtade to confiil by 
Jofcph ScaligcT m 1 580, bcfonging fo anyyftf offKii 
period, will never fall together again till af^er the ex- 
piration of 7980 years. There is taken for the 6rft 
year of this period chat which hath the firft of the 
c>clc of the fun, the iirft of the cycle of the moon, 
and the firil of the indidtion cycle, and fo reckon- 
ing on. 

The firft year of the Chriftiao era t» always, in o«r 
fydcms of chronology, the 47' 4th of the Julias 
period. 

To find what year of the Julian period any given 
year of Ghrift anfwers to : To the given year of Chrill 
add 47 1 3* becaufe fb many years of the Julian period 
were expired A. D. t; and the fum gives the year (^' 
the Julian penod fought. 

On the contrary, having the year of the Julian pe* 
nod given, to find what year of Chriflr anCwers thereto : : 
From the year of the Julian period given fubtraik 
47/3, and the remainder will be the year fought. 

Julian (St), a harbour on the fouth of Patagonia, 
in South America, where (hipa ufoally touch that are 
bound to the fouth feas. 8. Lat. 48. rf; 

JULIERS, a duchy in the cvcAt of Weftphalia^ m^ articulated palpi ; and th^ body is ofa (emicylindrical 



1 JUL 

JULIUS CJEdAR. See Casar. Juliba 

Julius IL (Julian de la Rotere), pope, remarkable A 
tor hU warlike difpoHtion, and his political negocia- \ \s 
tions : by the latter, he engaged the principal powers 
of Europe to league with him againfl the republic • 
of Venice, called the league of Cambray^ (ignified in 
1508. The Venetians having purchafed peace by the 
cefHon of part of Romania, Julius turned his arms 
again ft Louis XTL king of France, and appeared in 
perfon, armed cap a -pee, at the fiege of Minndola ; 
wliich ph(:e he took by aflault in 151 i. But proceed* - 
ing to excommunicate Louis, the king wifely turned 
his own weapons againft him, by calling a general 
council at Pifa : at which the pope refufmg to appear, 
was declared to be fufpended from the holy fee \ and 
Louis, in his turn, excommunicated the pope, who 
died foon after in 1 5 1 a. He built the famous church of 
St Peter at Rome, and was a patron of the polite arts. 
Jvitvs Vkw (anc. geog.}, a town erf the Ne« 
metes in Gallia Belpica j fituated between the Trea 
Tabernae and Noviomagus. Now Germerjbeim^ a 
town of the Lower Palatinate, on the weft fide of the 
Rhine. E. Long. 8. 15. Lat. 49. la. 

^viws Ptftht^e. See POLLi't. 
JLUS, a fon of Afcanius, bom in LaviniuHi. la 
the focceifion to the kingdom of Alba, iEneas SyWiasi . 
the fon of ^.^neaa and Lavinia, was preferred to him* 
He was, howewr, .made chief prieft. 

luLus, in 2ooldgy ; a genus of infedfiof 'the iXf * 
der aptera. The fcct are> tery nHmtroae, being' Plate- 
Oft each fide twice- a» many^ aa the fegments of the CCLIli^ 
body ; the antennae are moniKfbrm ; thare are 



Germany, featcd between the rivers Maefe and Rhine, 
and bounded by Pruffian Guelderhind on the north, 
by the elc^ orate of Triers on the fouth, by the elee* 
rotate of Cologne an the eaft, and by the ^^her* 
lands on the weft. It is about 60 miles long, and 30* 
broad ; and is a very plentiful country, abounding itt.^ 
csttle, corn, and fine meadows, and is well fupplied 
with wood ; hut it Is moft remarkable for a fine breed 
of horfcs, and woad for dying, which is gathered here- 
10 abundance. The chief towna are Jnliers, Aix-la» 
Cbapelle, Duren, Munfter-Eifel, Bedbur, Wefin^ 
teurgh, amil LaftereiK It is ftibjcft to the ele^or Pa- 
latine, with the confenl of the kings of Pruflia and 
Boland. 

JuLitas, a eity» capital of the duchy of JaUers in 
Wcftphalia ; fome think this city was (bunded by Ju« 
Ihia Cxfar or Julia Agrippina ; but this is mueh oue- 
fl?ioned by othersi becaufe it it not mentioned beibre 
Antoninus's Itinerary and Theodofius's Tables. The 
town is (mall but wett' fortified, and neatly built \ the 
Ubufes ai« orbrick, and the ftreets broad and regular. 
The citadel it large and very flrong, containing^ a 



form. I . The t^rreftrit is a fmall - fpectes, having on 
each fide too'very Ihoit cbfcly fet feet. Ttie body it 
cyKtidrtcally round, eonfifting of fifty fegmentt, each 
of which gives rife to two pair of feet ; by whidt 
means the feet ftand two and two by the fide of each 
other, fo that between every two there is a little more 
fif>ace. Its colour is blackifh, and' the anknal it very 
fihooth. It is met with under ftones, aitd in the 
earth, z. The fabulofus is of M a(hen- colour, fmootbi 
and^ fometimet has two lonjoptudinal bands of a dun* 
colour upon its back. The body it compofed of 
about fixty fegments, which appear double ; one part 
of the fegnwnt being quite fmooth, the other charged 
wkh longitudinal ftri« very clofe-fet together, which 
caafes the cylindric body of the initdL f o appear intef« 
fefted alternately with fmooth and ftriated fegmenttw 
Each fegment gives rife to two pair of feet, which 
makes 340, or 1 to fret on eaoh fide. Thefe feet are 
flender, (hort, and white. The antennas are very (hortt 
and confift of five ringt. The tnfed, when touched, 
rolls itfelf up into a fpiral' ; fo that its feet are inwards, 
\Mt yet turned towards the ground. It it found to- 
gether with the piseeeding one, to which it heart a ne- 

There are 10 
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palace ofitht ancient dukes, and a ipaciout piazsa. 

la the fttburbt there is a monastery of CaTthufiana, . ieaib la iKX, though if ir much hrger. 
nobly endowed by fevtral dukes of J^lters. The town ^ other fpecfet. 
M but poorly inhabited, though they have a fine wool*? 
len manufaoory in*this country^ and likewife another 
of liiitn. It wat taken by prince Maurice of Naffau 
M 1610, and by the Spaniards in i6t2. It it feated 
00 the river Roir, in E. Long. 6. 35. N« Lat. 50.55. 
JULIO Mai*B#» See RoBUito, . 

z- 



JULY, the feventh month of the year^ .during , 
v^ich the fnn enters the fign Leo. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin JuBttty the fotname of C. C«far 
the di6hrtor, who was bom in it. Mark Antony firft \ 
gave thk month the name jf^fjj which before was calln - 
ed ^uhaiStu, aa being the fifth month. of the year la \ 
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tht old Roman kalendarelUbltfhedbf Romulus, which 
began ia the month of March. For the fame reafon^ 
Augoft was caUed Sextilh ; and Scptembtr, Odober, 
N'-vcmber, and December, ft ill retain the name of their 
firll rank. 

^4t feqmtur^ numero tnrha notatafun. Ovid. Faft, 

On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are 
commonly fuppofed to begin ; when, according to 
Hippocrates and Ph'ny, the fea boils, wine turns four, 
dogs go mad, the bile is increafed and initated, and 
all animals decline and languiHi. 

JuLY-Flonvers. See Di a nth us. 

JUMIEGE, a town of Normandy in France, and 
in the territory of Caux, w^ith a celebrated Benedic- 
tine abbey. It is feated on the river Seine, in £. 
X.ong. o $$• N. Lat. 49. 25. 

JUNCI LAPiDEi, in natural hiftory, the name given 
by authors to a fpecies of foflile coral, of the tubula- 
ria kind, and compofed of a congeries of fmall tubules, 
xvhich are ufuUy round and ftriated within. See 
Plate CC. 

JUNCTURE, anyjoint or dofiogoftwo bodies. 
Sec Joint. 

Juncture, in rratory, is a part of compofition, par- 
ticularly recommended by Quintilian, and denotes 
fuch an attention to the nature of the vowels, confo- 
nants, and fyllables, in the connexion of words, with 
regard to their found, as will render the pronunciation 
moft eafy and pleafant, and bed promote the harmony 
of the feiitence. Thus the coaliiion of two vowels,) 
occafioning an hoUow and obfcure found, and like* 
wife of fome confonants, rendering it harfh and rough, 
Should be avoided: nor fhould the fame fy liable be 
repeated at the begrinning and end of words, becaufe 
the found becomes hereby har(h and unpleafant. 
The follov^ng verfe in Virgil's ^neid is an example of 
jun6lure. 

jinna vinmqve ea/tOf Troja qui prknus ab oris. 

JUNCUS, the RUSH, in botany : A genus of the 
monogynia order belonging to the htxandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
5th order, Trlpelaioides* The calyx is hexaphyllous ; 
there is no corolla ; the capfule is unilocular. There 
arc many fpecies which are univerfally known, be- 
ing very troublefome weeds, and difficult to be eradi- 
cated. The pith of two kinds, called the conglomera- 
fus and effufuif or rouiKl-headed and faft rulhes are 
• Sec XiiJIh. ufcd for wicks to lamps and ruih -lights *. The congio* 
ff^Bii. meratui, and aculus or marine ru(h, are planted with 
great care on the banks of the fea in Holland, in order 
to prevent the water from wafliing away the earth ; 
which would otherwife be removed every tide, if it 
were not for tho roots of thofe rufhes, which faften 
very deep in the ground, and mac themfelves near 
the furface in fuch a manner as to hold the earth 
clofcly together. Therefore, whenever the inhabiunts 
i>etceive that the roots of thefe ru{be» arc delhoyed, 
they are very afiiduous in repairing them. In the 
fummeriimc when the rulhes are fully grown, they 
are cut and tied up in bundles, which are dried, and 
afterwards carried into the larger towns and cities, 
where they are wrought into balkets, and feveral other 
ufeful things, which are frequently fent into England 
'Thefe forts do not grow fo ftrong in this country as on 
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the iVlaefe» where they lometimea arrive at the height 
of fonr feet and upwards* 

A fpeciea of rufti temeA* junau odorahu^ «< fweet 
rufli, mx cameVe hay," is fometimes brought to os 
from Turkey and Arabia, tied up in bundles about a 
foot long. The ftalk, in fhape and colour, fom^what 
refemblcs a barley-ftraw ; it is full of fungous pith 
like that of .our common ru(hes : the leaves are like 
thofe of wheat, and furround the ftalk with feveral 
coats, as in the reed. The flowers are of a carnation 
colour, ftriped with a lighter purple. The whole 
plant, when in perfed^ion, has a hot, bitteriih, not 
unpleafant, aromatic tafte, and a very fragrant fmell : 
by long keeping it lofes greatly its aromatic fla- 
vour. Diftilled with water, it yields a confiderable 
quantity of an efFential oil. It was foroierly of- 
ten ufed in medicine as an aromatic, and in obftnic* 
tions of the vifcera, &c. but is very little employed at 
prefent. 

JUNE, the fixth month of the year, during which 
the fun enters the flgn of Cancer. The word cornea 
from the Latin ^uniuif which fome derive ^ J^unont* 
Ovidy in the 6th of his Fq/ii\ makes the goddefs fay, 

Jfunius a nofiro nomine nomen ha&ei. 
Others rather derive it ajuntorlbusi this being for younr 
people as the month of May was for old ones. 

Junius eftjuvenum; qmfuit anthftuum. 
In this mouth \& the fummer folftice. 

JUNGERMANNIA, in botany: A genus of the 
natural order of algse, belonging to the cryptogaroia 
clafs of plants. The male flower is pedunculated, and 
naked ; the aothera quadrivalved : the female flower 
is feffile, naked, with roundifh feeds. There are 29 
fpecies, all natives of Britain, growing in woods, fliady 
places, by the fides of ditches, &c. Many of them are 
beautiful ohje^s for the microfcope. 

JUNG 1 A, in botany : A genus of the polygamia 
fegregatz order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants ; the common receptacle is chaffy ; the perian- 
thium three- flowered ; the florets tubular, two- lipped ; 
the exterior lipligulate ; the interior one bipartite. 

JUNIPERUS, the juniper tree: A genua of 
the monodelphia order, belonging to the monoepia clafo 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 5 1 ft order, Comfera. The male amentum is a ca- 
lyx of fcales ; there is no corolla ; three (lamina : the 
female calyx tripartite ; there are three petals \ and «b 
many ftyles ; the berry is trifpermous, and equal by 
means of three tubercles of the indurated calyx adhe- 
ring to it. 

Species. i. The communis^ or common juniper, 
grows naturally in many parts of Britain upon dry 
barren commons, wheieit feldom rifes above the, height 
of a low ftirub. Mr Evelyn aflures us, that ** the 
juniper, though naturally of the growth of England, is 
very little known in many parts of the country : for it 
grows naturally only in dry, chalky, or fandy land; and, 
where the foil is^oppofite to this, the plant is ramely 
found. Thofe who have been ufed to fee it in its wild 
ftate, on fandy barren commons, &c. will have little 
inducement to plant It ; as there they will fee-it pro- 
cumbent, feldom fliowing a tendency to afpire : but 
when planted in a trood (oil, it will rife to the height 
of 15 or 16 feet^.andprgducc aumeroui biaachctfrom 
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